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THE GAINSBOROUGH PRINCESSE DRESS, 


As shown on fig, 1 of plate 1 (our full-sized pattern, N.B.—The shaded parts are those to be added, 
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when draped™ 
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FRONT SKIRT 
‘before draping 


UNDER-SKIRT 
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The small models on this plate show the manner in 
which the various pieces of our full-sized pattern are 
to be completed to their full length. 

The principles on which this new style of dress and 
its train are made, are shown very clearly by these 
models. There is an entire underskirt just long enough 
to clear the ground at back. In front this under. 
skirt is only carried up as high as the lining of the 
Gilet, while at the back the underskirt is sewn into a 
waistband which fastens in front underneath the dress. 
By this means the back of underskirt is held firmly in 
its place at the waist, without dragging down the back 
of the dress, or pulling it out of its place. 

The long train is cut in one with the front, sidepiece 
and back, and is attached to the side of underskirt, 
except at the bottom where it is left loose (from D) 
for about 9 or 10 inches. The train is therefore quite 
separate from the underskirt, and can be raised up 
a ee 
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Ohserbations 


ON LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS, 


One of our esteemed contemporaries has 
lately designated the “ World of Fashion” as the 
“ Times” of the Ladies. We hope that, like 
that eminent Journal, we shall never lag behind 
the spirit of the age, but shall always continue 
to progress in harmony with its requirements. 

We have lately had a great increase in our 
Patronesses, and amongst them are some of the 
highest in the land, who have not only appre- 
ciated our work as a Fashion book, but have 
been much pleased with our literary depart- 
ment, and have greatly admired our Poetry, 
which, it has been said, is at times worth as 
much as is paid for the Magazine, 

The Proprietors are not contented to stop 
here, but being desirous to seek further improve- 
ment, they have increased the size of the Maga- 
zine by two pages, and have decided to supply 
at a merely nominal price, full-sized patterns of 
all their Costumes, as well as naming the quan- 
tities of materials for each dress. This will be 
of great advantage to Ladies, enabling them to 
have their dresses made at home, and to display 
the good taste which our English ladies have 
always possessed. Dressmakers will also find 
our patterns of great value, for they will now 
have greater advantages than the French pos- 
sess, and will soon acquire as great facilities for 
making dresses as any French modistes. 

We have now only to thank our numerous 
patronesses for the great encouragement they 
have given us for FIrTY-FIVE years, and we hope 
that they will always remember that our motto 
is “ Quality, not Quantity.” 


The Princesse Robe has taken such exclusive 
possession of the fashionable world, that no 
other style seems to be thought of. We have 
it in all Morning dresses, as well asin all styles 
of Afternoon and Evening Costume. 

The Gilet and the revers enter into all possi- 
ble combinations, there is the long Gilet and 
the Gilet of medium length, while the revers 


are placed in every possible way in which they 
can enter into the combination of a Costume. 

Three of the Plates of Costumes contained in 
this number are from the exclusive sources we 
named in our observations for September last; 
they are the styles worn by the Aristocracy of 
France. 

We have only given two Ball Costumes, be- 
cause Visiting and Carriage Costumes are most 
required at this season. We shall give some 
very elegant Evening dresses in our February 
Number. 

The train thrown over the arm is a style 
which is now generally adopted: some call it 
the “ Gainsborough,” others the “ Cornine.” 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Paris. 


Ma Chere Amie, 
mf beck land I ante g rd have it rae on 
e sul of my present letter—your legislators 
have long since taken the subject in hand,—I mean 
the oppression of the poor needlewoman ; here the 
dressmakers’ assistants are nearly all in a pitiable 
condition, but the most oppressed. of the class, are 
Ld that fob for We mee — ign Raia 
ese gentlemen get a few patterns, a large quanti- 
ve inferior materials, and a number of young girls 
can just handle a needle; they put them ina 
close, ill-ventilated room, not half the size that it 
ought te Re ararok give them a eel ete me 
hardly sufficien' eep body and so er. To 
see these miserable creatures would draw pity from 


ey have a are quantity of se machines, 
and one superintendent, and you would be astonish- 
ed at the number of dresses these poor creatures 
stitch together; these dresses are then sent to 
England, into every town, and distributed at 
the various drapers’ shops, labelled “The Latest 
Parisian Fashion,’ and sold at apparently low 
prices, but really dear, if you consider the materials 
and the making up. All this is a great inj to 
our dressmakers, and no one is benefited but these 
cruel men-dressmakers. 

I know that English Ladies have a strong feeling 
for humanity, and naturally oppose every kind of op- 
pression, and I hope that when any of them unfor- 
tunately purchase the kind of dresses I have named, 
they will not fail to expose the porblesaies of the 
materials, and to caution their friends. ; 

I have now done my duty to my sex, and will pro- 
ceed to write on a more pleasing subject. 

Our friends of the Fashionable World have returned 
from their Chateauz, and we have had a few reunions. 
I have seen several of the dresses that you have illus- 
trated in your January number. The Ladies looked 
well and charming, all was life and gaiety. 
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I will give you a sketch of two dresses which are 
not in your Maguzine ; one was worn by the Marquise 
ed R. , the other by the Comtesse My .The 
Marquise looked exceedingly handsome in a costume 
of ruby velours frappé, and i ue celeste satin brocade ; 
the train and body were of relours frappé, and open- 
ed in front upon a blue celeste plastron, widening 
down to the bottom of skirt ; the train and body were 
trimmed by two rows of gold braid, edged by white 
Malines lace. Her lovely friend the Comtesse, was 
attired ina feutre faille short skirt, embroidered with 
silk of the same color. A body and long princesse 
train of pink brocade was worn over this skirt, which 
opened in front with revers, and was trimmed all 
round by a grey silk cord. A small grey felt hat of 
the Gainsborough form, trimmed by pink feathers, 
completed this bewitching toilette. 
CoMTESSE DE B——. 
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#,% The Description of our full-sized pattern will 
be found on page 8. 


Description 
@f the Plates of Costumes, 


¥*,*% Those Costumes which do not bear the name of 
the Modiste at the bottom of the plate, are from our 
“* Exclusive Modistes,” who we named in our Sep- 
tember Magazine. 

N.B. Devere’s Pavis Model Patterns of the Dresses, 
Casaques, Pelisses, illustrated on these plates, may be 
had at sixpence each, post free. For particulars, see 
page 8, 


PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1—“The Gainsborough” Princesse 
Dress of brocade, silk, velvet, and velours com- 
missionatre. The dress is made of brocade; the 
train is very long, so as to drape well on the 
arm ; the skirt is of blue faille, bouillonnée up 
to the gilet; the underskirt at back is of blue 
faille like the front, and trimmed to corres- 
pond the revers, cuffs and bows are of rich 

lue velvet. The gilet is of the velours com- 
missionaire;a whole gilet can be made, or cor- 
ner pieces of the velvet can be sewn under- 
neath go as only to imitate a gilet: this plan 
would be cheaper and less bulky. Quantities 
required:—8 yds. of light blue faille; 14 yds. 
dark blue velvet; if a whole gilet is made 1} 

ds. of velours is necessary, otherwise 4 yd. 
1s sufficient; 10 yds.of brocade; 24 buttons, 

Fig. 2.—Carriage toilette of dark brown vel- 
vet and far; the gilet and tablier of yellowish 
satin embroidered by hand. The gilet and 
tablier can be bought ready embroidered and 
of all sorts of colours and materials, such as 
satin, silk, velvet, or woollen. The train is of 
the Princesse form trimmed with fur. The 

ilet is long, and the tablier is slightly bouil- 

nnée across the front. The muff is made of 
the same fur as the trimming of the dress, 
either Renard or Skunk. ‘I'he front opening is 
trimmed by dentelle de Flandres, and the same 
lace is placed between the two quillings at the 
bottom of skirt: it is a happy conception, the 
contrast is very effective. ‘his Costume will 
require :—10 yds. of velvet; 8 yds. of eatin (if 
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the gilet and tablier are not bought ready 
made); 6 yds. lace; 9} yds. of fur; for muff 14 
yds. of fur; 1 yd. cord ; 4 tassels. 

Fig. 3.—Pelisse of black cloth, trimmed with 
fur and passementerie, Will require :—3 yde. 
of 54inch cloth; 4 yds. fur; 10 ornaments of 
passementerie for sleeves, pockets, etc., and 1 
large one for the back. 


‘The dress is of lavender poplin, composed of , 


deep pleats up the front and sides, and is 
slightly boufante at back.—14 yds. of 24 inch 
poplin ; 60 battone. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1.—Manteau Visite of black cloth, rich- 
ly embroidered and trimmed with fringe, velvet 
and brandebourgs. Will require ;—2} yde. of 
54 inch cloth ; 2 yds. velvet; 10 large brande- 
bourgs; 8 smaller ones for the sleeves: 4 yds. 
fringe ; 20 large buttons ; 16 smaller ones. 

Princesse Dress of brown cachemire, trimmed 
with fringe and biais bands edged with brown 
satin: the front is all in one, the back of polo- 
naise falls over the skirt, which is trimmed 
with flounces and plissés, Will take 17 yds. 
of 22 inch cachemire; + yds. satin; 2 yde. of 
fringe. 

Fig. 2.—The Alexandra Princess Dress, of 
Caroubier brocade, velvet and fuille; the dress 
and train are of brocade: the revers of velvet, 
the gilet and skirt of silk. This elegant toi- 
lette will be very much worn, for it is well 
suited to the present taste, which combines rich- 
ness and elegance with simplicity. The revers 
commence above the hips, and are carried 
straight down where they meet the detached 
train, which may be carried on the arm, or let 
down as the occasion requires. The under- 
skirt is made of stiff muslin, which is fastened 
on the lining of the body, 4 inches above the 
place where the revere meet, the skirt is then 
made on this foundation, and the revers laid 
over it and fastened. The gilet is only a piece 
of silk let in under the revere, and fastened to 
the lining of the body.—2 yds. velvet; 10 yds 
brocade; 8 yds. faille; 24 buttons. ° 

Fig. 3.—Princesse Dress of grey brocade, 
silk, and satin. The Jacket, one cross band 
and the train are of brocade; the gilet, two 
cross bands and the pliseée are made of silk; 
the bouillonnés are satin. The body fastens 
on the left side under the gilet. The skirt is 
made as usual on a atiff muslin foundation, 
which is fastened (under the cross bands) to the 
lining of the body; the train is of moderate 
length and trimmed by a plissé of silk. It will 
require:—8 yds. brocade; 7 yds. silk; 4 yds 
satin; 6 yds. silk ribbon. 


PLATE THE THIRD. - 


Fig. 1.—Young Lady’s dinner dress, com- 
posed of slate-colored brocade and silk. ‘The 
dress is of brocade; the sleeves, revers, the 
front plastron-pliesé, and the pliseés round the 
skirt, are all of silk. ‘he train is moderate 
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and slightly puffed at back, and edged by a 
thick silk cord.—8 yds. of brocade; 7 yds. of 
silk ; 3} yds. silk cord. 

Fig. 2.—Ball toilette of straw-colored silk 
and white China crepe, trimmed with foliage 
and chenille fringe, Any lady possessing a 
shawl, either of China crépe, or of white lace, 
. will find it very useful for making up this toi- 
lette; the ends are fastened under the train at 
back, and the point falls over the left side. A 
black lace shawl would do, but the foilette 
would be less dressy. The body is made with 
pointed waist, and from the point start 3 small 

leats which assist in forming the panier; the 
ack is made en Princesse, and the train 
(which is trimmed by foliage and chenille 
fringe), falls gracefully over the under skirt, 
where it is caught up and fastened by a large 
bunch of flowers and foliage. It will require: — 
18 yds. of atraw-colored silk: 2 yds. of wide 
China erépe; 5 yds. of foliage; 2 bunches of 
flowers; 11} yds. of fringe. 

Fig. 3.—Princesse Robe of sage-green bro- 
cade and silk. The body and upperskirt are 
made of brocade; the revers, plissér, and under- 
skirt are of a lighter shade of green silk. The 
upper skirt is loo up by a bow of silk, the 
train is trimmed by a riche of the plain silk 
like the front; at the back is a large box pleat 
of brocade. It will require :—7} yds. of bro- 
cade ; 11 yds. of light silk. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


Fig. 1.—Ball toilefte of foulard des Indes, 
lace, and blue silk. This Costume has the ap- 
pearance of 3 different skirts, but is in reality 
only a Princesse robe, for all the skirts are 
made on the same foundation ; the tunique is 
looped up behind by bows of narrow blue rib- 
bon, under which starts the train : the blue silk 
skirt just touches the ground at back. 

We will here observe that Petticoats are now all 
made walking length, long petticoats having proved 
#0 very unmanageable. Trains to petticoats are at- 
tached in two ways, either on the upper petticoat, or 
on the dress itself; to fasten the train on the upper 
petticoat, you proceed as follows :— 

On the petticoat sew two dozen or more tapes at 
distances of 6 inches apart, forming two perpendicu- 
lar lines; these lines starting from the waist, ata 
width of three inches apart, and widening down to 
the bottom of the petticoat. 

The train, which is provided with the same number 
of tapes placed at the same intervals at the edges, is 
then tied on the petticont till the bottom tapos are 
reached, and it is then tied on the train of the dress, 
in the same manner. 

The petticoat train is 3 inches wide at the waist, 
and widens gradually down to the bottom ; it is cov- 
ered by numerous flounces, and is generally made of 
thin calico, thick muslin, or nansook, etc. : the same 
thing is done when the train is tied on the dress. 


This fotlette will require :—9 yds. of foulard ; 

7 yds. blue silk; 3 yds. narrow ribbor ; 2 yds. 

wide ribbon; 7 yds. wide lace; 5} yds. narrow 
ace. 

Fig. 2.—Princesee Dress of Oaroubier faille 

and velours frappé. The body and nnderskirt 

are of velours frappé; the train and plissés of 


faille: the front is slightly bouillonnée and 
sewn under the long tabs: the two ends of the 
tunique at back are looped together and fall 
over the train, where they are fastened. For 
making this dress, see description of fig. 2, plate 
2. Material required :—5 yds. of velours frappé; 
10 yds. Caroubier silk ; 14 yds. of fringe. 
Fig.3.—Dinner Dress of marve silk, trimmed 
with white lace. The Jacket body of this dress 
is separated from the skirt, and the skirt is \ 
sewn ona band. The tunic does not meet in j 
front, but is slightly held back by a loop and 
falls straight over the skirt. The body may i 
or may not be cut square: the lace trimming 
on the Tablier is composed of wide insertion 
edged with lace: the insertion is doubled to 
form the tablier : this trimming ends under the 
tunic. Will require:—16 yds. of silk; 4 yds. 
lace insertion; 5 yds. lace; 21 yds. of ribbon. 
*,* The Reverse views of all the Costumes 
in the above plates, will be found engraved on 
our seventh plate. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


No. 1. CHAperau of cream white felt with turned- 
up brim covered by brown velvet. In front are 
large bows of cream white silk fixed by an ornament 
composed of feathers ; the crown is partially covered 
by a whiteostrich feather with brown tips, which 
falls at the back. 

No. 2. Bonnet having the crown of black satin 
and the brim of velvet of the same color. In front 
are feathers of the veille-or tint, and at back is a 
spray of small flowers ; strings of black ribbon. 

No. 3.. Hat of grey beaver, the right side of brim 
is turned up and fixed by bands of black velvet 
ribbon. Starting from a red and black band at 
right side, two ostrich feathers are carried to the 
back ; one is white, and the other white edged by 
Brey. In front are largo bows of black silk. 

0. 4. Bonnet of black satin : the brim is bowil- 
lonné, and the front of crown is trimmed by two 
ostrich feathers, one black, and the other white and 
black. Strings of black satin ribbon. 

No. 5. Hat of the Spanish form called Estudian- 
tina: itis of black felt, and the brim is edged by silk: 
a portion of the right side and back of brim is turned 
up and is crossed by a black ostrich feather, which 
starts from a large group of bows in front: on the 
top of crown is a second feather. | 

0. 6. Hoop composed of white wool, and in- 
tended to be worn on leaving the Opera or other 
assombly. 

No. 7. Double Pelerine of white wool edged by 
fringe and en suite with the hood No. 6, just de- 
scribed. 

No. 8. Har of brown beaver, trimmed by maroon | 
and black reversible ribbon forming bands and bows ; 
the hat is also trimmed by three brown birds. ! 

No. 9. Har of brown felt and dark brown velvet ; | 
the brim is lined by the velvet, and the right side is 
turned up and ornamented by a large bird anda 
knot of velvet : at back is a second bird, and in front 
are brown feathers. 

No. 10. Cuargav of grey beaver trimmed by 
cerise ribbon which forms a large group of bows at 
left side of front; a band of ribbon crosses the crown 
and forms at the same side a loop and two floating 
ends; at back is a grey wing, and a grey and white 
ostrich feather. 2 

No. 11. Morning Cap of white opaque muslin. 
the crown forms a puff and is finished by a frill ar- 
ranged in spiral folds of muslin with a narrow worked 
edging. At front and at back are loops of sky-blue 
silk. 
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COLEMARSH MILL. 


By G. Ewant FLemine. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MILL AND ITS MASTER, 

The little country town called Colemarsh was 
situated in one of the western counties, lying, 
enugly encircled by low hills, in a valley of 
pastoral greenness and beauty. The country 
round it was higly cultivated, and dotted 
here and there with large mansions set in 
picturesque deer-parks. The chief of these 
“stately homes of England”? was Colemarsh 
Hall, the ancestral dwelling place of Sir Guy 
North. The Norths of Colemarsh had been 
powers in the country-side from time immem- 
orial, and had exercised an almost feudal au- 
thority over the adjacent town-dwellers, and 
the inhabitants of the little outlying hamlets. 

I shall have more to say anon of Sir Guy 
North and Wilfred, his son and heir. 

A mile from Colemarsh, lying in a southward 
direction half-way between the Hall and the 
tewn, was Colemarsh Mill. 

It is a grim ruin now, desolation and decay 
have had their will of the old place for many a 
long day ; but I like to think of it as it was 
years ago, before the dark deed took place 
which ultimately caused its desolation. 

It was a flour-mill. The mill and ite out- 
buildings stood back from the road, in a large 
green field on the edge of the swift-flowing 
Cole. The house was also in the field, but 
much nearer to the road, being only divided 
from it by a narrow strip of garden. It wasa 
dear old place, covered with ivy, which peeped 
in at all the old-fashioned lattice windows, and 
made a fine resting-place for the young swal- 
lows on summer days. The strip of ground 
in front was laid out with a certain degree of 
taste in arrangement, though the flowers were 


‘homely and of ancient descent. At the back 


of the house, running along one side of the 
road, was a large kitchen garden, well stocked 
and with a row of bee-hives in the sunniest 
corner. 

Two or three outlying fields belonged to the 
mill, in which grazed the two red cows, and 


-where on Sundays, the three horses, two belong- 


ing to the mill, and one which Gilbert Arm. 
strong rode, or drove in his dog-cart to market, 
might be seen taking their ease in the sunshine, 
when the mill-wheel was still, and Sabbath 
silence rested on the scene. 

Correspondents always addressed Gilbert 
Armstrong at “Colemarsh Mill,” but to the 


oldest inhabitant it was known simply as 
** Armstrong’s Mill,” it had been, with its ad- 
joining house and land, in the Armstrong 
family so long. It had passed from father to 
son, from generation to generation, and was 
now owned by the last left of the name,—Gil- 
bert Armatrong. 

He had neither brother nor sister, uncle nor 
aunt, for though the direct succession had not 
been broken, the Armstrongs were not a pro- 
lific family, having mostly married late in life, 
an example which their remaining representa- 
tive seemed inclined to follow. 

We cannot make Gilbert Armstrong’s ac- 
quaintance at a better time than on this sultry 
July evening, when, the day’s work over, he 
sits in the osk-panelled parlor which looks 
out on the quiet country road. 

Gilbert is not handsome, nor very young, but 
he bears his forty years with a certain grim 
grace peculiar to himself, and he carries his 
upright figure—strongly developed,—with an 
air that reminds one of an old Saxon warrior. 
His air is of a chestnut shade, and curls close 
tohis head. His eyes are of a deep, intense 
blue, looking almost black in some lights, or 
when their owner is under the influence of 
strong emotion. His face is lined and grave 
beyond his years, bearing upon its broad brow 
the impress of more thought and intellect than 
is common to men of his class. 

He is a man whose character evidently is 
not to be read on the surface, and to tell the 
truth, more people in Colemarsh and its neigh- 
bourhood respect than love Gilbert Armstrong. 

A just, if hard, master, a clever business 
man, a keeper at home, silent and taciturn,— 
such was the character you would have had of 
the miller at any house in Colemarsh, and it 
was true. But there were unknown depths of 
good and evil—awful possibilities, unsolved 
enigmas in Gilbert Armstrong’s mind and 
heart; and it is with these, their rise, their 
growth, their consequences, that I have to do. 

The grave miller was reading, in a book the 
choice of which would have surprised many, 
Shakespeare’s Plays, and his evident enjoy- 
ment of “ As You Like It” was proof sufficient 
that he was not breaking up new ground, but 
rather was leisurely extracting the sweetness 
from a well-known spring. 

At length the light began to wane. The 
parlor-window looking to the east showed the 
twilight mist rising from the river and creeping 
along theroad. Gilbert Armstrong rose, and 
replaced the book in the old-fashioned oaken- 
case by the fireplace, and taking his hat from 
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its peg behind the door, walked out of the 
house, He sauntered down the strip of flower- 
garden, exchanging a few curt, but not un- 
kindly words with his housekeeper and facto- 
tam, a deaf old woman, Suean Marks by name, 
who was labouring con amore among the pur- 
ple stocks and flaming nasturtiums. 

“Are ye going out?” she called to him as 
he opened the wicket-gate leading into the 
road, 

“Just for a walk,” was the quiet answer, 
“but you need not sit up. I shall not want 
supper.” 

He closed the gate behiad him, and walked 
briskly along the road towards Colemarsh, the 
dewy scent of fuwers upon the air, the river 
murmuring gently in his ears, and overhead 
in the quiet twilight skies, a full moon, and the 
evening star. 

“No supper,” grumbled Susan Marks asthe 
sound of her master’s foot-steps died in the dis- 
tance, “no, I'll warrant him, he’ll want no 
supper where he’s going. I suppose Miss Mil- 
lie’s sweet looks will do instead. Ah! I dare- 
say he thinks he’s going to do a fine thing for 
himself, but I know ehe’ll never toil and moil 
like me; fine waste there’ll be when she and her 
mother comes here.” 


CHAPTER II. 
**a SIMPLE MAIDEN IN HER FLOWER.” 

No shadow of Susan Marks’ grumbling spirit 
fell on Gilbert Armstrong as he quickened his 
his pace along the tree-shaded road towards 
Colemarsh, but the old woman was right, he 
certainly would not want supper where he was 
going. 

Like many men to whom love comes late in 
life, Gilbert had taken the disease badly. The 
world had narrowed itself to him lately, all its 
beauty was in Milicent Gray’s face, all its 
music in her voice, all its gladness in her mirth- 
ful laugh. 

Milicent was the only child of a deceased 
school-master, and lived with her widowed 
mother in a tiny cottage on the outskirts of 
Colemarsb, on the side nearest the mill. The 
widow was very poor, and added to her scanty 
means by doing fine needlework, while Milicent 
contributed her share to the humble house- 
keeping, by managing a little school. 

Very young and very backward were her 
pupils, for Milicent’s teaching capabilities were 
not of a high order; but her father had been 
respected in Colemarsh, and they who remem- 
bered him were willing to help his wife and 
child in their struggle with poverty, a struggle 


made mere pathetic by their passionate desire 
to remain together. So Mrs. Gray sat all day 
sewing in the little cottage kitchen, and Mili- 
cent kept school in the parlor, longing, ah! 
how often on these summer days, to break her 
bonds and rush into the fields and woods now 
fally clothed with their Midsummer splendour. 

Milicent’s father had been Gilbert Arm- 
strong’s friend, and the only man the taciturn 
miller ever admitted into his confidence. To- 
gether, in the oak parlor at the mill, or in the 
tiny cottage rooms of Philip Gray’s house, 
these men had sat, in deep thought, earnest 
study, or eloquent conversation. 

Now and then, Milicent flitted about them 
like a bright-winged butterfly; laughing at 
their grave looks, and putting in some quaint 
idea or speech of her own. Gilbert Armstrong 
had carried her in his arms as a baby, played 
with her as a winsome, laughing child, and felt 
rather shy of her as she passed from girlhood 
to womanhood. 

But when her father died, and she tried in 
her little way to help her mother to live, when 
she had grown into a lovely woman with night- 
black hair, and melting hazel eyes, Gilbert gave 
her the one good thing he had, his love—the 
etrong impassioned love of a man, who has seen 
his youth go by and leave him fancy free, only 
to lose his heart more certainly when his time 
for captivity came. 

He loved her, wholly, unreservedly, unalter- 
ably, but as yet no word had passed through 
those grave lips which would alarm the girlish 
fancy, or wake her slumbering woman’s love. 
Gilbert Armstrong wasinno hurry. He feared 
no rival, for young men were painfully scarce 
in countrified Colemarsh ; they having the cus- 
tom of early leaving their native soil to fight 
life’s battle upon wider ground, and in sight of 
less partial or critical spectators than those 
who had known them always. 

A faint hint or two he might have dropped 
from time to time to Mrs. Grey, the result of 
which convinced him that the mother’s influ- 
ence would be used on his behalf when the 
time for speaking came, so Gilbert waited. 

Meanwhile he saw much of the girl whom 
his heart had chosen. Nearly all his evenings 
were spent in the cottage parlour, or in the 
tiny strip of garden which he wholly kept in 
order. 

Presents came often from the mill, eggs, 
milk, poultry, loaves of Sarah’s careful baking, 
vegetables and fruit. Sometimes, on market 
days, when tenderness conquered him, Gilbert 
Armstrong would bring his unconscious lady- 
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love presents from the town; scissors that were 
notable for their determined refusal to cut, the 
latest whims in stationery, or a new book. 
Once in a fit of that strong weakness, which 
often urges a man to make himself ridiculous, 
Gilbert yielded to the importunities of an it- 
inerant artist,{and had his portrait taken, 
Photography was in its infancy then, and it 
must be confessed that the “counterfeit pre- 
sentment’”’ on glass, colored, and enclosed in a 
scarlet morocco case lined with purple velvet, 
was not the work of art which the photogra- 
pher would fain have Gilbert believe it. 

He had not expected Milicent greatly to ad- 
mire it, but he was unprepared for the thought- 
less burst of merriment which greeted its ap- 
pearance when he sued for its acceptance by 
the light-hearted young girl. Gilbert had often 
suffered from her want of thought, and careless 
neglect of his devotion, but he never felt such 
a slight as when she criticised his portrait. 
He put it into his pocket, and not all Mrs. 
Gray’s entreaties, even when faintly backed by 
Milicent, !could induce him to bring it forward 
again. With an awkward smile he turned the 
conversation, and persistently continued to 
change its current whenever mother or daugh- 
ter sought to revert to the unlucky portrait. 

But as Gilbert Armstrong walked home 
that evening he took out the crimson case, and 
looked at the likeness of his own face in the 
moonlight. Noone looking on him then would 
have recognised the original of the portrait: 
still less when a few minutes afterwards, he 
stood in the mill yard, crunching the broken 
glass savagely beneath his heavy boot, before 
gathering up the fragments to fling with a 
muttered curse into the mill-dam. 

There was a dark side to Gilbert’s love; he 
kept it in the back-ground, even from himeelf, 
but there were times when his soul shuddered 
at the vehemence of his passion, when the bare 
thought of a rival drove him nearly mad ; when 
the mere idea that Milicent Gray might never 
be his wife, seemed to transform him from a 
man to a fiend. 


CHAPTER III. 
GILBERT'S HERITAGE. 

Gilbert reached the cottage. As he turned 
the handle of the green door which opened from 
the garden to the road, he saw Mrs. Gray sit- 
ting in the honse-porch alone. His heart sank, 
as it always did when he failed to see Milicent’s 
slender figure in her wonted summer place, 
but he stepped forward, and controlling his 
vexation, greeted the widow with his usual 
kindness. 


“ Milicent is gone up to the Rectory,” said 
Mrs. Gray, as Gilbert seated himself on the 
rustic bench beside her. “ Mrs. Ayscough 
wanted to see her about the children going to 
the National School feast.’’ 

“ What feast is that ? ” asked Gilbert, “ they 
had their May-day treat as nsual, I know; at 
any rate Mrs. Ayscough was sharp enough 
about my subscription.” 

“Yes, but this is a tea-drinking at the Hall, 
on Mr. Wilfred’s birthday, the llth of August.” 

“Oh! I remember,” answered Gilbert list- 
lessly, “ his twenty-fifth birthday is an event. 
He comes into Cleethorpe then.” 

“Yes, I often wonder other people are not as 
sensible as Lady D’Estray, and make twenty- 
five instead of twenty-one the proper period 
for majority.” 

“ After all, what is twenty-five? ” said Gil- 
bert cynically, ‘a man bas not much sense till 
he sees thirty clear over.” 

“Well, no,” replied compliant Mrs. Gray, 
“you are right, Mr. Armstrong, or even forty.” 

If Mrs. Gray meant this remark as a person- 
al compliment, it failed ia its intention, for 
Gilbert passed it by in silence. 

“It seems but the other day,” he said mus- 
ingly, “that Laay D’Mstray and I had that 
stormy meeting about the mill. I remember 
how she raved at me because I would not sell 
it. ‘Ishall leave Cleethorpe’ she said, ‘ to 
Wilfred North, my nephew ; when he is twenty- 
five he shall take possesicn, but I must have 
the land round Colemarsh Mill. It stands 
just on a corner of Cleethorpe, and spoils the 
shape of the property.’ ” 

“ Ab,” said Mre. Gray, “I remember, too, 
how she never forgave my poor Philip for say- 
ing he could not blame you for wishing to keep 
the inheritance of your fathers; nor how she 
sneered at the expression, and finally said that 
talking about such people as millers and their 
fathers made her ill.” 

“ She was a regular North,” rejoined Gil- 
bert, “and Colemarsh Mill, as I have heard 
my father say, was ever a Naboth’s vineyard 
to the proud Norths. ‘I will not sell it,’ I said 
to her at last, and I shall never forget her 
haughty face and flashing eyes as she answered 
* itis not fit that such as you should own land. 
A North should have Colemarsh Mill.’ ‘ Ma- 
dam,’ I said in my rage, ‘a North shall never 
have a foot of Colemarsh Mill ground, unless 
it be enough to make him a grave.’ ” 

“Did you say that to Lady D’Estray ?” 
asked Mrs. Gray, her voice sinking toa shock- 
ed whisper. 


“I did,” he anewered, “or rather not I, but 
something speaking in me at the moment; 
still I feel now that I could strike down either 
Sir Guy or Mr, Wilfred if they were to use 
language to me likeI heard from Sir Guy’s 
proud sister, Lady D’Estray.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Gray shaking her head, 
‘* you may well say proud. I remember her a 
young girl, and you could not match Miss Ca- 
milla North for pride or beauty in the country- 
side. Then she married Lord D’Estray, and 


if ever a poor gentleman was hectored and’ 


frozen into his grave, he was. It was a good 
thing she had no children.” 

“It was,—for Mr. Wilfred, certainly,” replied 
Gilbert. “I suppose he will settle at Clee- 
thorpe when he comes home from Italy.” 

“ Oh yes,” replied Mrs. Gray, “I spoke the 
other day to Willis, the Hall butler,—I do 
sometimes chat with those kind of people, Mr. 
Armstrong, else in a little place like this they 
would say I was proud—and he says that Mr. 
Wilfred has promised his father to give up that 
wandering artist’s life, and settle down at 
Cleethorpe. He will be home on the 7th of 
August. I suppose the next news will be of 
his marriage with some grand lady.” 

“Very likely,” said Gilbert wearily. He was 
tired of this stale talk about the Norths, for 
whom, as will be seen, he had no friendly feel- 
ing, and he longed for Milicent’s return. 

Mrs. Gray wandered into a maze of conjec- 
tures concerning Mr. Wilfred’s probable choice, 
but Gilbert Armstrong heard her as if ina 
dream, keeping his eyes fixed on the garden 
door till Milicent appeared. The moon shone 
upon her white raiment as she came quietly up 
the paved walk, tall and fair as the snowy lilies 
that blossomed on either hand. Gilbert’s heart 
went out to her. with a great rush as she came 
towards him, and held out her band in kindly 
greeting. For the first time, he realised that 
she must be fair in others’ sight as well as his, 
and with that thought was born a great fear, 
a great jealousy, concerning the woman he 
loved, which never wholly died out of Gilbert 
Armstrong’s breast. 

“I must speak soon,” was the thought up- 
permost in his mind. “I must show her my 
long love before the idle words of some shallow 
fellow captivate her fancy, and I lose my chance 
for ever.” 

Then as he looked at her standing in the 
moonlight, so young and untried, so girlish 
and so fair, his heart fuiled him. She was 
talking with innocent excitement of the forth- 
coming festivities at the Hall, how her little 
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flock was to share the care and superintendence 
of the National school-mistress and her satel- 
lites, thus leaving her free to take her fill of 
the rustic dissipations. A large company was 
expected, young and old, rich and poor were 
invited, for all classes were interested in Wil- 
fred North’s twenty-fifth birthday, when by 
the terms of his aunt’s will he was to take 
possession of Cleethorpe Manor and its be- 
longings. Milicent’s eyes sparkled as she re- 
hearsed thearrangements for the festival, which 
had formed the subject of her conversation 
with the chatty rector’s lady, and girlish— 
almost childish,—glee was written on every 
feature of her expressive face. 

A strange kind of pity came into Gilbert 
Armstrong’s mind, such pity as one might feel 
for a child. 

“T will wait,” he said to himself, “ until 
after the 11th. Let her enjoy this one treat 
untroubled by thoughts of woman’s love and 
its responsibilities. I will wait till then.” 

When he reached home that night, he found 
a letter lying on the parlour table. It bore 
the North crest, and was from Sir Guy. The 
epistle was courteously worded, and requested 
Mr. Armstrong to re-consider his decision con- 
cerning the sale of Colemarsh Mill, which Sir 
Guy knew Mr. Wilfred North would gladly 
purchase at Mr. Armstrong’s own terms, and 
retain him, of course, as a tenant. 

Some evil influence seemed at work in Gil- 
bert Armstrong’s mind as he read that blandly- 
penned, courteous letter, and when he had 
finished the perusal, he tore it twice across, and 
threw it with a passionate gesture into the 
empty grate. 

“Is my word of no avail, that a North thinks | 
my mind to be changed by a courteous letter. 


Lhave said it once, and I say it again, a Nonru 
SHALL ONLY HAVE AS MUCH OF MY LAND AS WILL 
MAKE HIM A GRAVE.” 


(To be continued). 


Gratitupz.—Common natures never experi- 
ence the sentiment of gratitude; it is only the 
highminded and intellectual who can ever feel 


grateful, a 
A Crear Consciznce.— How bravely a man 
can walk the earth, bear the heaviest Tasdene, a 
pice the severest duties, and look all men 
oldly in the face, if he only bears in his breast 
a clear conscience, void of offence towards God 
or man. There is no spring, no spur, no in- 
spiration like this. To feel that we have omit- 
ted no task, and left no obligation undischarged, 
this fills the heart with satisfaction, and the 
soul with strength, 
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Once more by God’s good leave I stand 
Before an open gate; 

Behind me lies the last year’s road, 

The which in gloom or glow I trode, 

ee According to my fata, 

Before me lies a doubtful way ; 

And there is much to think and say, 

Between my heart and mo to-day. 


> Tis meet and right, my heart, that we] 
Should pause a moment here, 

Between the old life, past recall, 

And that dim future which must fall 
On us the coming year. 

’ Tis meet and right that we should stay, 

For solemn converse on the way 

That lies before us from to-day. 


It may be light and full of love, 
All flower-bestrewn and warm ; 
It may be dark, and set about 
With thorns no hand can gather out, 
And shadowed o’er with storm. 
’Tis meet, my heart, that we should pray 
For strength and succour on the way, 
Before we travel forth to-day. 


For strength alike when sunshine falls, 
As when the storm-cloud lowers, 
(The sunbeams smite us when they pour 
Too fervently their golden store ; 
And joy has fatal hours :) 
For succour in each deadly fray, 
For God's good guiding all the way, 
For angels’ helpful love we pray, . 
My heart and I this New Year's Day. H. 8S. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


The Patterns ave all suited for Ladies of medium height 
and of proportionate figure: measuring 344 inches round the 
chest and 24 waist, unless otherwise stated in the description. 

All allowances necessary for seams, are already given to these 
Patterns, 

The greatest care is alieays taken by the binders to ensure the 
whole of the pieces core poning each pattern being Jolded up init. 
If at any time, through accident, our subscribers should sind 
any pieces missing, the Editor will be happy to supply the defi- 
ciency post free, during one month after publication, on receip- 
of a letter or post card addressed to him at 1, Kelso Place, Kent 
singlon, London, W. 


In consequence of the great demand for the new 
Robe Princesse with train to be carried on the arm, 
we have this month given another style with the 
train longer and not so full as that given last month. 
On account of the number of pieces of which it is 
composed, we only present our subscribers with one 
pattern this month instead of two, which is our ge- 
nera] number. 

The GAINSBOROUGH PRINCESSE DREss is repre- 
sented on the first figure of our first plate. ‘The 
pattern consists of eight pieces, viz: Front, Revers, 
Gilet, Sidepiece, Sleeve, Back, Front-skirt and Un- 
der-skirt. ‘The size of our paper would not allow us 
to give the full lengths to Front, Sidepiece, Back, 
Front-skirt or Under-skirt, and we have therefore 
given models of the complete pattern in our sevent? 
plate. The plain white portions of these mode!s, 


a 


show the pattern as we havo givon it : the SHADED 
PARTS show the exact sizes and form of the portions 
which have to be added. 

The Gilet, the Revers, and the Sleeve are all given 
in their full size complete. The bottom of Pont 
must be lengthened 17 inches at the under-arm seam, 
and 14} at the front edgo, with the front corner 
rounded off. The notch at D is about 9 inches above 
the bottom, and is to be left loose in making up. The 
Side piece must be lengthened 32 inches at the seam 
under the arm, and 47 inches at the side seam, the 
width at bottom being 30 inches. The Back must be 
lengthened 48 inches at the side seam, and 60 inches 
in the middle of back skirt, while the width at bot- 
tom muat be 3) inches. The Front-skirt (marked by 
two holes), must be lengthened 27 inches at the front 
edge, and 31 inches at the side, the width at bottom 
being 22 inches. The Under-akirt (marked by three 
holes) will require lengthening 32 inches at the side 
seam. and 35 inches in the middle of back, the width 
at bottom being 22 inches. 

The making up is very simple, and will be easily 
understood at a glance iby referring to our seventh 
plate. The Front-skirt must be draped or fulled at 
the sides, until its length is only 34 inches at front 
and 35 at the sides; the top part must then be sewn 
underneath the Gilet along the dotted line A, B; while 
the side (as indicated by the two cuts) must be sewn 
to the side of Under-skirt, from the notch at B, to 
the bottom at C. The dotted lines at bottom of 
Front show the position which the Front-skirt oc- 
cupies underneath this piece. In the Gilet it is only 
the front an (or else corner pieces,) that need 
be made of the velours, the other part of the Gilet 
will not be seen and may be made in lining. The 
top of underskirt must be sown to a waistband or 
broad tape, which fastens in front before the GILET 
and the front of dress are buttoned. In the Front, 
the skirt revers must of course be turned back, as 
shown by the dotted lines: the plcata or fishes in 
Front and Gilet are marked by pricking. The making 
up of sidepiece, back and sleevé call for no special 
remarks, 


DEVERE’S 
PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 


For January, 1879. 


Plate 1. 
No. 21.—The Gainsborough Princesse Dress, fig. 1. 
»» 22.—Tunique for a Carriage Dress with gilet and 
Tablier, fig. 2. 
», 23.—Close-fitting Pelisse, fig. 3. 
Plate 2. 
», 24.—Child'’s Ball Dress, fig. 1. 
» 25.—Manteau Visite, fg: 2. 
», 26.—The Alexandra Robe Princesse, fig. 3. 
»» 27.—Princesse Dress with gilel and scarf, fig. 4. 
Plate 3. 
», 28.—Dinner Dress with Plastron, fig. 1. 
», 29.—Polonnise and Tablier for Ball Dress, fig. 2. 
», 380,—Robe Princesse a Plastron, fig. 3. 


Plate 4. ie 
», 31.—Ball Dress with Jong train, fig. 1. en 
3, 32.—Princesse Tunique-Habit with square open- 


ing. fig. 2. 
», 33.—Corsnage Habit and Tunique for a dinner 
dress, fig. 3. 


PRICE SIXPENCE BACH, POST PREE. 


Apply by LETTER ONLY, enclosing postage stamps, 
to Messrs. Louis DEVERE & UVo., 1, Kelso Place, 
Kensington, London, W. 

N. B. In ordering a pattern the number only 
necd be sp:citied, 
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PRINCESS ALICE. 


Pk) 
DecemBerr 14TH, 1878. 


Gone in the golden prime of womanhood, 

From lovelit hearth, and peaceful princely sway, 
Gone from thine husband, vanished from the eyes 
Of loving children, saved from death by thee. 
Gone from the sacred circle of thy kin, 

First jewel lost to the fraternal band 

Of sons and daughters born to our great Queen. 
Gone from thy widowed Mother's lonely life, 
That Mother whose best comforter thou wert, 
‘When death divided, seventeen years ago 

Her close heart-bond with Albert, called the Good. 
Gone from the people of this loyal land, 

Who loved thee from the cradle to the grave, 
Gone from the kindly hearts that welcomed thee 
‘When thon didst take the sacred name of wife, 
And called thy husband’s Fatherland thine own, 
Gone from all these things to the silent land ! 


The nation looked for tidings day by day, 

And prayer went up from anxious, loving hearts 
That God would spare to us and Fatherland, 

The cherished life of England's sweetest flower. 
But while the prayer was yet upon onr lips, 

While hope still warred with fear in faithful breasts, 
Dread tidings travelled over land and sea, 

Death claimed the forfeit of that goodly life, 

And England's Prtncrss ALICE was with God. 


She lived full nobly—worthy of her race, 

She died full nobly—laying down her life 

The precious cost of mother’s duty done ! 

She lived full purely by her husband’s side, 

She died full purely, as a ripe saint dies. 

She lived for others’ comfort and content, 

She died for love, heroic, selfless, grand. 

In lieu of earthly crown God giveth her 

The starry circlet of love’s martyred ones : 

For human sceptre fallen from her grasp, 

The angels bring her branches of the palm 

That grows in Heaven for such as overcome : 
And while we mark and mourn her empty place, 
‘Who knoweth of her rapture, standing high 
Among the blessed, where her noble Sire, 

With her sweet children, meet her, robed and crowned? 


‘We know not these things,—tears and dole are ours, 
And England’s heart is heavy for ita Queen, 
Again bereaved on that December day 
Which robbed her of her husband years ago. 
‘Weep, Royal One, thy people weeps with thee, 
Thy children are the children of thy land, 
And in the nation's heart, where fondly lay 
The image of thine ALICE, gapes a wound 
Which aches for thee, and for itself, because 
This world hath lost her. But for her no tears, 
She has but gone full early to her rest, 
Earth is not worthy of such noble souls, 
Their life is hid with God beyond the stars ! 

H.S. 


The Court ant High Hite. 


On Saturday, December 14th, shortly before 8 
o'clock in the morning, her Royal Highness the Grand 
Duchess of Hesse, Princess Alice of Great Britain 
and Ireland, second daughter of Her Majesty the 
Queen, departed this life at Darmstadt, to the 
grief of Her Majesty and all the Royal Family. his 
grief is profoundly shared by all Her Majesty's loving 


subjects. 

the Court went into mourning on Dee. 18th, and 
after the change of mourning on the Sth Jan. is to 
remain in mourning until Jan. 29th. 

The Earl Marshal issued an order for a General 
Fante Mourning of three weeks, commencing Dec. 


15th. 

His Royal Highness the Field-Marshal Command. 
ing-in-Chief has directed that the Officers of the Arm: 
be required to wear, when in uniform, a band of b 
crape round the left arm. The Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty have issued similar directions to the 
Officers of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines. 

Her most Gracious Majesty, who has somewhat re- 
covered from the depression caused by the death of 
the Princess Alice, 1s (at the time of our E foing to 
press) at Windsor with Princess Beatrice. 6 Court 
will however remove at an early date to Osborne. 

Their Royal Highnesees the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, were with her Majesty in the hour of her be- 
reavement, and doubtless their loving ministrations 
in conjunction with those of Princesses Christian and 
Beatrice, have been the source of much solace to our 


beloved eores 

The Prince of Wales, Prince Leopold, and Prince 
Christian left London for Germany on Dec, 16th, to 
attend the funeral of the Princess Alice. The Duke 
of Cambridge, being unfortunately attacked by gout, 
was unable to attend the solemn ceremony. 

The Duke of Edinburgh landed from the Black 
Prince at Spithead on the 16th Dec. His Royal 
Highness at once p: led to London, to join the 
Duchess, who had arrived at Clarence House with her 
children a few days earlier. Their Royal Highnesses 
visited the Queen at Windsor on the following day. 

Great sympathy is evinced in Canada and the United 
States for the Queen, and also for the Princess Louise, 
who is so newly weloomed among them. Prayers for 
the Queen and Royal Family were said in all the 
churches in Montreal, Quebec, and Toronto. 

The marriage of the Dake of Cumberland and the 
Princess Thyra of Denmark, was celebrated at Copen- 
hagen on the 21st Dec. 


*,¢ In of the Earl Marshal's order 
for a General Mourning, this Magarine has, by great 
exertions, been issued a week before its usual time, tn or- 


der to place in the hands of our subscribers, not only the 


beautiful Poem which appears on the o ite column, 

but to lay before them a few hints as to those dresses in 

thie and our last month’e number, which are best suited 

for adapting to mourning purposes.—Ed.W. F. 
HINTS ON MOURNING. 


may be black. 

umber made in black silk, with 

brocade or velvet. The Duchesse costume fig. 2, plate 2 

for November is an exceedingly appropriate drees for the 

purpom, and we have added the pattern to our list: it is 
numbered 34. 

For DINNER COSTUME. . 1, plate 3, for this month, 

without change. Fig. 3 in same plate, made in black 
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poplin or brocade, and grey or white silk. Fig. 3, plate 4, 
or this month made in silk and brocade, either black or 
grey Fig. 3 in the same plate will look well in black and 


white. 
N.B. The patterns of these dresses will be sent by 
return of post if the order is marked ‘“‘ Mourning.” 


The Theatres. 


#,® In consequence of the space occupied by the 
Poem on the recent Royal bereavement, we are obliged 
this month greatly to reduce the space allotted to our 
Theatrical notices. 


CovENT GaRDEN. This house has been specially 
engaged by Messrs. A. & 8. Gatti, for the production 
on ascale of almost unexampled splendour, of the new 
Grand Christmas Pantomime of Jack and the Bean 
Stalk. The scenery is very beautiful. 

Drury Lanz. Mr. Chatterton has gained so high a 
reputation for his Christmas Pantomimes, that we 
need hardly say more than that in Cinderella, he even 
surpasses his former efforts. 

THe Haymarket. Here Mr. Albery’s new comedy 
The Crisis, has beer produced with such very great 
success as to promise a longrun. Itisa piece of pow- 
erful interest, and ie as healthy in tone as it is brilliant 
in dialogue. 

Tax Princess’s. We are much pleased to record 
the revival of one of Mr. Charles Reade’s best dramas, 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. 

Tho Lyceum opene on Dec. 80th, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Heury Irving, who has made the most 
careful and liberal arrangements for the comfort of 
the public. The tragedy of Hamlet is selected for the 
opening piece. 

The STRanD presents, as its holiday novelty, a new 
musical extravaganza by C. H. Ross and A. Freer, 
called The Baby. 


Correspondence. 


ete Correspondents who desire answers by post 
must enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Several ladies have written to us to recommend to 
them good Parisian Dressmakers and Milliners, up- 
on whom they can rely for style, elegance, and rea- 
sonable charges. We reply that we can only recom- 
mend those whose names ap at the bottoms of 
our colored plates. We no longer recommend the 
zames which used to be placed on the first page of 
our cover. 

CELESTINE writes :— 

“*Can you inform me who is the writer of the 

poems on Flowers in ‘‘ ALL THE YEAR Rounp ’’ P 

It is a lady who writes the poems you refer to. She 
ts a constant contributor to our pages, and 1s the author 
of ** Peace with Hononur,’’ a n which has met with 
great approval, also of the beautiful Poem on the Prin- 
cess Alice which we publish this month. Her name 
ts at present disclosed only to her publishers.— 
Epitor W. F. 

Savcr-Box writes :— 

‘* Papa insists on my writing to tell you how much 
he likes Peace with Honour. How naughty those 
Bussians aro, causing us an Afghan war; Papa says 
they are a costing us a large sum of money.”” 

‘e are glad your Papa likes the poem in question. 
He is not alone in his opinion, please assure him.— 
Eprror, W. F 

MartTHa writes :— 

“T was brought up with the idea that music 
Guat to engage most of a yo lady’s attention, 
and it was certainly a great so to dear Papa 
when after our reverses of fortune, we played and 
sang to him the “old beta "But I should now have 
been nearly destitute, if I had not privately studied 
dressmaking. I made all my dresses, morning and 
evening ones. I told my friends of this when my 


father died, and they knowing my position, asked 
me, as a friend, first to make one dress, then another, 
so that, with the help of my maid, I was able to do 
enough to put me in easy circumstances. If I went 
to a large town, and sct up dressmaking, would it 
be ie for me to assume my mother's maiden name? 
I feel sure I should succeed, with the help of your 
patterns, and the improved sewing machines. 

am sure I should make my future secure.”’ 

We much admire your intelligent letter. Youcan 
take your mother’s maiden name in your business, 
and we have no doubt you will succeed. We shall be 
most happy to assist you by any means in our power. 
—EpDITOR W. F. 

IsABELLA.—The most approved mode of accomo- 
dating underclothing to the Princesse Robe for ladies 
of stout figure, is to place the various articles on 
bands, the first about four inches deep, the second 
five, the third six, and the epee seven. For 
ladies of thin figure, these bands should be narrower, 
thus making the fulness of madersloeeng. commence 
nearer to the waist. Care must be taken to keep 
most of the fulness to the back. 

AvGusTA writes— 

“* Many thanks for your having commenced to give 
full-sized patterns of all your costumes. My sisters 
and I always have our dresses made at home, and 
we used to have our patterns from various advertis- 
ing houses. These patterns were always so faulty, 
too large here, too small there, that it was only after 
various tryings on, taking in in one place and letting 
out in another, that we could get anything that was 
wearable; while the charge was extravagantly high. 
On the contrary, having sent for your pea we 
find they fit at once without any trouble, and the 
dresses made up from them are everything that can 
be desired. The price you charge for your patterns 
is as astomebing! low as that of the others is ex- 
ikl fad high. I shall recommend them to all my 

riends.’ 


We are much pleased to have relieved you from the 
great annoyance caused by these incompetent pattern 
cutters.—EDITOR W. F. 

M. E. L. writes— 

“Thave taken The World of Fashion for 13 years, 
and I feel glad of the opportunity you afford of get- 
ting patterns from you besides those given with the’ 
book. I like your patterns much better than any 
others I can obtain.’ 


DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS. 


The following is a list of some of the most useful 
of DRVERE’s MopEt PaTTERNs, issued during the 
few past months :— 

No. 1.—Marquise Trained Skirt. 

» 2—Abergeldie Waterproof Cloak, (Improved Ulster 


style.) 
3.—Queen Margherita Tunique. 
” 
4.—Louise Robe Princesse. 
x» 5.—Valliere Robe Princesse. 
6.—Demi-Train Skirt, for mo wear. 
» 7.—Pompadour Upper Skirt and Tablier. 
» 8.—Duchesse Train Skirt, (new square style). 
oy _9.—Cypras Tunique a Plastron, 
2 10.—Corinne Robe Princesse. 
» 11,—Eva Visite. 
» 12.—Mignon Visite. 
s, 13.—Princesse Tunique. 
» 14.—Princesse a with Revers. 
»» 15.—Young Lady’s Dinner Dress. 
» 16.—Dinner Dress, Princesse style. 
» 17.—Polonnise for Ball Dress with revers, and Scarf. 
» 18.—Tunique a Gilet for Ball Dress. 
ss 19.—Tunique and draped Plastron for Ball Dress, 
oy 20.—Tunique for Dinner Dress, 
»» 34—Duchesse Dress for General Mourning. 


Price 6d. each, Post Free, 


Apply (BY LETTER ONLY, enclosing stage 
stamps) to Messrs. Louis Devere & Co., P Kelso 
Place, Kensington, London, W. 

N.B._In ordering a pattern the Number only need 
be specified. 
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REVERSE VIEWS OF SUR PLATES OF COSTUMES. 


PLATE 1s. PLATE 20, 


PLATE 3a. PLATE 4:. 
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The above models represent a dress 
skirt of what is generally known as 
“ walking length,” that is to say, which 
is of a length that will just clear the 
ground at back, front, and sides. It is 
arranged for a material 25 inches wide. 

All the dimensions of this skirt are 
marked in inches with great exactness, so 
that the skirt can easily be drawn out to 
its full size by the aid of an ordinary Inch 
Measuring Tape. — 

A. is the Front breadth, the middle ef 
which must be laid on the middle edge 
of a width of stuff folded lengthwise. 

B. is the first side breadth, C. is the 
second side breadth. D. is the back 
breadth ; this, as here given, is the size of 
half a width of stuff, but it may be made 
much wider than this, if more fulness is 
required at the back of skirt. 

The little diagram at the side of this 
description, shows 
how stuff can be | 
saved in materials 
which have no up 
or down either in 
their texture or 
their pattern, 

The first side 
breadth B. is 
placed at one side 
of the material, 
and the second 
side breadth E. is 
turned upside 
down, and placed 
at the opposite 
edge as indicated. We have added this 
skirt to our list of full-sized patterns, 
which are supplied by us at 6d. each : 


DEVERE’S MODEL BUST. 
(For the use of Dressmakers, and private families.) 


Buoy soqourpy Wg JO POPPIN 
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The accompanying engraving represents DEVERE'S 
Mopet Bust. 

This novel and very useful adjunct to the dress- 
makers’s art is accurately moulded in papier maché, 
from the most perfect figures, and is covered with 
black or white calico, thus affording a firm yet flexi- 
ble surface for the various stages of making and 
trying-on. It is mounted ona handsome stand, and 
by means of the screw shown on the engraving, can 
be raised or lowered in height according to require- 
ment. Another great advantage is the facility with 
which it turns round on the pivot, thus enabling the 
worker to fit or trim the back or front of a dress 
without moving from her position. The large dress- 
makers in Paris find these busts invaluable in their 
business, for the ease they afford for the arrange- 
ment of the elegant but complicated styles of trim- 
ming, so much in vogue at the present time. 

For private families, where much of the dressmak- 
ing is done at home, a Devere’s Model Bust would 
be found most useful, as with its use, and the aid of 
our Paris Model Patterns, the most complicated cos- 
tume can be reproduced with the greatest ease; and 
one bust would serve for all members of the same 
family who are not smaller in size than the Bust. 
Any lady once possessing this desirable article will 
find countless ways of making it useful, and will won- 
der how she has contrived to do £o long without it. 

We have arranged to supply these busts in black 
or white, for the following sizes of chest measure :— 
314, 33, 34}, 36, 37}, 394, 41, 42} inches; and to deliver 
them securely packed in crates and delivered free 
within 3 miles of Charing Cross, or at any London 
Railway terminus, on receipt of P. O. Order for 26s. 
payable to Lours Drverxr & Co., 

1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


*,# N.B. To secure safety’ in transmission, it is better when procuring the P. O. 
Order, to ask the postmaster to ‘‘ CROSS ”’ it. 


He Bente Clégand 


see page 8, 
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4 JOURNAL OF FASHION, LITERATURE, MUSIO, THE OPERA, AND THE THEATRES. 


Observations 


ON LONDON AND PARISIAN PASHIONS. 


Seasons of commercial depression, occurring 
as they do at regular intervals, have often been 
considered as an advantage to a Nation, and it 
is indeed the same with Nations as with indi- 
viduals, a little adversity has often a chasten- 
ing influence: it teaches people to think ; they 
then see everything that is unreal in its true 
light ; the false is rndely shaken and often dies 
out; and this process continues till nearly every 
thing is purified. Times like the present have 
a great influence on periodical literature: that 
which is good and useful always progresser, 
while the unreal, the false, and the pretentious 
decline. We may instance our own experience, 
which extends over a period of nearly seventy 
years, and which has proved that our Journal 
inwariably gains a great increase of subscribers 
du ring every period of depression, such as that 
from which this country now seems happily to 
be emerging. 

‘This Magazine commenced during the great 
Napoleonic War, and was at first called “Bell’s 
Fashions’; in 1823 the title of “ Worip or 
Fasuioy,” was adopted, and the work rapidly 
gained that high reputation for excellence 
and utility which it has ever since enjoyed, 
which has enabled it to progress steadily 
through good and bad times, and which has 
placed it in a far higher rank than any similar 
publication. We have seen the beginning and 
end of numbers of Fashion works: some bave 
trusted for their profits to advertising ; some to 
puffing various shopkeepers, others to one 
thing or another, but those Journals, based on 


f unsound principles, have sooner or later died 


out, unable to stand the severe test of a cycle 
of commercial depression. 

One great cause of our success is, however, 
that the proprietors of “Tus Wor_p or Fasx- 
ron’ have always been among the first to re- 
cognise rising talent, and to avail themselves 
of it in all branches of art connected with their 
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undertaking. Among the Artists by whom our 
plates are, or have been, designed, we have to 
record the names of Flaxman, the most celebrat- 
ed of English sculptors, and Stothard the great 
English Painter, with several living French 
artists, who have attained to high eminence in 
Painting. Our staff of engravers has included 
James Heath, (one of the most talented of that 
band of Historical engravers, who obtained an 
European reputation for their art) as well as — 
a gentleman, now living, whose early studies 
were directed by Charles Heath and the Fin- 
dens, and who, perhaps, more than any living 
engraver, retains the best traditions of an art, 
the highest developments of which seem to be 
rapidly becoming lost. 

Our literary staff numbers on its past and pre- 
sent rolls, many distinguished names. The 
world-renowned “ Raven” of Edgar Allan Poe, 
firet appeared on this side of the Atlanticin these 
pages: in these columns appeared the early 
writings ofone who was among the first of Eng- 
land’s Poetesses. Our literary department was 
for many years under the able direction of a 
gentleman, who edits one of the best of the 
London newspapers, and his successor is no 
less distinguished for talent and discrimination. 

Good Poetry has always been an especial fea- 
ture of this Magazine, and we have the good 
fortune now to retain on our staff, a lady, whose 
Poetical talents are of a very high order, and 
who, instead of writing only for the few, possess- 
es the rare power of bringing noble and refined 
thoughts home tothe very heart of the Nation. 


We will now proceed to describe the Fashions 
for the present month. Evening Dresses have 
engaged the largest share of our attention, on 
account of the commencement of the London 
season. A great variety of very elegant styles 
is given on our third and fourth plates. 

"bere is one characteristic of Parisian Fash- 
ion at the present time that we must not omit 
to name; it is thatthe French Aristocracy, pos- 
sessing as they do a most refined taste, often 
combine it with great economy: for instance, 
the expense of the present beautiful auvle of 
evening dress is lightened by introducing shawls 
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of old China crape; squares or scarves of costly 
lace, or scarves of various colors, as named in 
our descriptions of Costumes: they combine well 
with the present new materials and the result 
is the very beautiful Evening dress of the pre- 
sent season. 

The Princesse style, the long train, the Gilet 
and the revers, are seen in nearly all costumes, 

In our next month's Number, we shall givea 
few indications of the new Spring Fashions: 
amongst them will be a new style of Gains- 
borough Hat. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


Paris. 

Ma Chére Amie, 

For the subject of my present letter, I will not 
imitate some of the writers of Paris Letters, who de- 
scribe scenes and dresses that they have never seen, 
bnt I will give some of the gossip of the Paris Salons. 
The conversation is still running on the late Exhibi- 
tion: they say that althongh it did attract nearly 
double the number of people that visited the Exhibi- 
bition of 1867, the people who came to see it this 
year were nearly all of a lower class, and merely came 
to see a ‘‘ great show’’; and they remark that there 
were no purchasers among them. When the pro- 
moters of the Exhibition saw this, they—in order to 
prevent failure through the great loss the exhibitors 
would have suffered—hit upon the device of a Lottery, 
a scheme which was contrary to law, and which has 
been branded by all civilized governments as cor- 
ruapting and debasing; so much for Republican vir- 
tue. ‘The awards of the Jurics gave great dissatis- 
faction—many exhibitors refused to take them. The 
splendid cattle the English sent over were so little 
appreciated, that when they were sold by Public 
Auction, they hardly realized tho ordinary butchers’ 
prices, and it was the same with your splendid breeds 
of Poultry. 

Very few however of the French Aristocracy were 
among cither the visitors or the buyers. e few 
that dia visit the Exhibition, thonght that the 
English Upholsterers were not very fortunate in the 
articles of furniture they sent over, but I hear you 
could not ex much from Fleet Street and Totten- 
ham Court Road. They have avery poor opinion of 
the specimen of Modern English Building, which 
was erected by Messrs. Doulton of Lambeth. From 
what I can gather they scem to think there is a gene- 
ral degeneracy of Art in England, and they believe 
they sce a commencement of the same decline in 
their own country, but their belief in the intelligence 
and love of Fine Art inherent in the French people, 
will prevent their settling down under the present 
state of things. 

I hope my gossip has not tired yon, but my excuse 
is that I know few English Ladies would like to write 
freely on the subject of my present letter. 

OMTESSE DE B.——. 


Description 
Of the Plates of Costumes. 


* 9.8 Full-sized patterns of all the Dresser, Casaques, Pelisses, 
&c. on these pla‘cs are supplicd at the nominal yrice of 6d. each, 
for the accomodation of our Subscribera. For particulars see 


8. 
oo PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1.—Paletot a Gilet of havana cloth and 
nacarat velvet. The velvet gilet has a very 
charming effect. and contrasts richly with the 
havana cloth. It will require 1} yds. havana 
cloth 54 inches wide; 1 yd. velvet; 7 doz. ha- 
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vana buttons; 18 nacarat velvet buttons. 
Princesse Dress of black silk and brocade: 
the plisecs start from the neck in the plastron 
form, narrowing at the waist and then widen- 
ing to the bottom of skirt, which is trimmed by 
a deep plissé; a “jabot” or frillof black Chan- 
tilly lace with satin loops ornament the front : 
the train is trimmed by a narrow plissé, and a 
small Louillonne. It will require 10 yds. of 
silk; 10 yds. brocade; 6 yds. lace; 6yds. ribbon, 
Fig. 2.—Costume of maroon Cashmire, trim- 
med with braid and pale blue aud maroon rib- 
bons. This Princesse dress is slightly gathered 
above the flounces, is a little bouffante at back, 
and has a small train, which is trimmed like the 
front, with two pleated flounces. It will take 
15 yds. of Cashmire; 24 yds. blue ribbon; 18 
yds. brown ribbon; 8 yds. braid; 36 buttons. 
Fig. 3.—The Thyra Visite of olive-grey cloth, 
trimmed with brown velvet and woollen fringe; 
will require :—2} yds. of grey cloth; 1} yds. of 
velvet ; 10 yds. fringe; tassels and cord are wool- 
len. Slate-colored poplin Costume, trimmed 
with chenille fringe ae silk of a lighter shade ; 
will take 16 yds of poplin to make it; 1 yd. of 
fringe ; 2 yds. galon; 1 yd. oflighter shade silk. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1.—Princesse Dress of grey Cashmire, 
for a young lady of 13 years, trimmed with silk 
of a darker shade. This Costume is not made 
a deux jupes, the underskirt is a continuation 
of the Polonaiselining. Will require:—11 yds. 
of Cashmire; 2} yds. of silk; 24 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—Elizabeth Costume of bronze-green 
brocaded silk, trimmed with velvet, silk and 
gold cord; the body is separate from the skirt ; 
the revers and the cuffs are of silk edged by 

old braid; the front of skirt is boutllonné and 
astens under the velvet revere; the back is 
bouffant, and falls (simulating a polonaise) over 
the long flounce of the train. Will require:— 
9 yde. of brocade; 23 yds. of velvet; 4 yds. of 
silk ; 6 yds. of gold braid ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—Ottawa Costume of violet silk trim- 
med with a darker shade of silk. The trim- 
ming of this costume is made of a large plissé, 
the middle part of which is slightly drawn to- 
bee so as to allow the plissé to form a little 

ouillon; the other trimming consists of a nar- 
row dark mauve braid; one half the front of 
skirt is pleated, the other plain: the back is 
bouffant and falls en polonaise over the train. 
It will require:—14 yds. silk; 4 yds. darker 
shaded silk; 24 yds. of braid. 

We give the full-sized pattern of this Corsage. 

Fig. 4.—Child’s dress made of cachemire and 
silk. It isa little Princesse dress trimmed with 
Dlue silk and fringe: the gilet is plissé, and the 
front forms four large pleats. 5 yds. of Cache- 
mire; 3 yds. bluesilk; 14 yds. fringe; 14 buttons. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


Fig. 1.—Ball Costume of light buff foulard 
and white silk: the underskirt is trimmed with 
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white silk flounces, and point d’ Angleterre. 
The train is lined with white silk and stiff mus- 
lin, so as to spread it well out. The back is of 
white silk, an elegant loop of which falls on the 
train, and is ornamented by a wreath of rose 
leaves ; a group of the leaves is placed on each 
shoulder, and a bouquet of Tea roses and red 
roses is placed at the front of corsage, which ig 
trimmed by point d’ Angleterre very slightly 
fulled. 8 yds. of foulard; 8yds. white silk ; 14 
yds. lace; 6 yds. fringe; 9 yds. narrow lace. 

Fig. 2.—The Empress dress of Caroubier 
Faille, grey faille and velvet. The Casaque is 
of grey faille, trimmed with gold cord; the 
sleeves and front are very prettily trimmed by 
small boutllonnés of velvet. Two revers of vel- 
vet start from the back of the Casaque, and 
fall over the skirt ; these revers are ornamented 
by 5 small gold tassels. The tablieris made of 
deep pleats, and falls over 3 small flounces. 
4 yds. of grey faille; 12 yds. caroubier faille; 
2 yds. velvet; 10 gold tassels; 3 yds. double 
gold cord; 48 small grey buttons. 

Fig. 3.—Gisela Dinner dress of brocade, and 
Saille of a darker shade. The uppper dress is 
made as an ordinary polonaise: then two 
echarpes are made to cross one another in front ; 
the upper one is gathered and fastens on the 
side under a bow, while the under one is not 
continued down to the bottom, but is sewn on 
the side of the polonaise. This Costume is 
trimmed with dentelle de Bruges, and Chenille 
fringe. Will take:—5 yds. lace; 7 yds. of faille ; 
9 yds. brocade; 34 yds. fringe; 12 buttons. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 

. Fig. 1.—Dinner dress of striped Pekin and 
blue faille: the Tunique is made of Pekin 
trimmed with Chantilly lace; it is elegantly 
curved on both sides and slightly looped 
at back, so as to allow it to drape gracefully 
over the train; the jabot is of old Malines lace, 
The ekirt is of blue faille, laid in thick pleats, 
edged by draped pleats and two small plissés ; 
the train is very long (much longer than it ap- 

ars inthe back view) and is trimmed with 

igh and fall box pleats, lined by a rich balay- 
euse. It will take 15 yds. of silk; 5 yds. of 
Pekin ; 3 yds. of lace. Pekin is a new silk ma- 
terial, composed of stripes of satin and brccade 
or moiré, 

Fig. 2.—Ball Toilette of light buff faille em- 
broidered satin, and plain satin. The Cuirasse 
body is embroidered and trimmed with narrow 
Brussels lace and revere of satin: pliseés of satin 
being entered as gussets in the front, back, and 
sides of the cuirasse. The undershirt is ver 
plain all round the hips; the écharpe is well 
draped across the front, and made to simulate 
a polonaise at back; it is then trimmed by a 
bouillonné of light buff silk which is fastened 
on the train all round, so as to prevent the 
folda of the satin from getting out of form. 
The train and right side of dress are trimmed 
with dark foliage, such as ivy, with the idea of 
producing a rich contrast; the bottom of skirt 


is trimmed by a well made bouillonné and two 
plissés, Will require :—15 yds. light buff ailk ; 
4 yds. embroidered satin; 4 yds. plain satin; 
34 yds. fringe: 5 yds. lace; 12 buttons. 

We give the full-sized pattern of this Body. 

Fig. 3.—Marie Ball Toilette of pink faille, 
richly trimmed with lace and white silk. This 
princesse dress is made of pink faille and with 
white silk and pink silk pliseés all round the 
skirt and train; the ¢ablier is composed of two 
écharpes of Brussels lace, placed one abovo the 
other, and caught in with the side seams; the 
lace is not cut, but is turned up so as to make. 
the top loop, and is then carried down to the 
train, where it is gathered and secured on the 
dress by a ear bunch of choice flowers and 
a bow; then the lace is turned double, and 
fastened here and there on the train, above the 
pur silk plissés. This toilette is very elegant, 

ut very expensive; to make it less go, let the 

écharpe be made of white mouseline de laine 
des Indes, and the sleeves and white plissé must 
also be made of muslin, instead of white silk. 
Will require :—15 yds. of pink silk; 5 yds. of 
white silk ; 2 écharpes of lace measuring 2} yds. 
each: or 2} yds. of mouseline des Indes 47 
inches wide; 3 yds. narrow Brussels lace. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


No. 1. Cuapgav of brown felt and satin; the 
crown is of satin, and the brim of felt: the crown is 
trimmed by a twisted band of brown ribbon, a white 
ostrich feather tipped with brown, and a brown and 
gold bird. Inside the front is a puffing of ribbon. 

No. 2. Hart of pale grey Beaver, trimmed by a 
draped band of ribbon and two ostrich feathers of the 


~ game color, fastened by a steel buckle. 


No. 3. Toque Har of sealskin: at right side of - 
the crown is a feather of mixed colors. 

No. 4. Hasit-sHret and sleeves of opaque mus- 
lin, with collar, for a corsage slightly,;open en coeur; 
the collar is of linen and is finished by small flat folds 
and by embroidery, the front corners being 
pointed and turned down ; the sleeves gathered into 
cuffs which aro finished in accordance. 

No. 5. CHapgau of silver grey satin with ostrich 
feathers of the same color: the right side of crown 
is trimmed by a folded band of silver-grey silk, and 
at back is a steel buckle. 

No. 6. Toque Har of sealekin, having the left 
side ornamented by a large crested bird with richly 
variegated plumage and a gilded head. 

No. 7. Hasit-sHIRt o ooeams muslin with linen 
collar. The front of Habit-shirt is finished by tucks 
and is closed by buttons. The collar has flat pointed 
revers in front. 

No.8. Cap of black spotted net and lace; the 
crown forms a puff of the spotted net, and is sur- 
rounded by a border of lace ; the cap is trimmed by 
violet ribbon, and has strings of the same. 

No.9. CHapgav of black felt: the crown is en- 
circled by a folded band of black satin, and in front 
are two ostrich feathers of the same color: at back 
rae oe ends of satin ribbon fastened by a gold 

ackle. 

No. 10. CHapgav of cream-colored satin with 
white feathers ; at the left side is a small gilt sword. 

No. 11. CHapgau of brown sealskin ; inside front 
is a puffing of velvet of the velvet of the same color ; 
the crown is trimmed by bows of brown velvet rib- 
bon and in front is 8 brown and white ostrich fea- 
ther. At back, the head and neck of a yollow bird, 
with a gilt buckle. Strings of brown ribbon. 

No. 12. Muslin Hasrr-suret and sleeves. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
WILFRED NORTH'S BIRTHDAY. 

Gilbert Armstrong replied to Sir Guy North’s 
courteous letter the next morning, declining in 
civil, but firm terms, to part with his property. 
He received no reply to his letter, and the days 
went on. 

Wilfred North came home as had been ar- 
ranged, on the 7th, and Gilbert sitting in his 
parlour in the summer dusk, saw the carriage 
containing the baronet and his heir, roll by the 
mill on its way from Colemarsh to the Hall. 

The days passed quickly by until the morn- 
ing of the 11th dawned, clear, sunny, and hot as 
August days should be. The wheat lay cut in 
the fields round Colemarsh, but as the weather 
was so settled, the farmers managed to take 
holiday, and allowed their labourers, male and 
female,‘ to do the same in honour of Wilfred 
North’s birthday. 

The proceedings commenced at noon, when 
the principal tenants and the Colemarsh 
tradespeople, formed a deputation, and waited 
upon Mr. Wilfred North, offering a congratu- 
latory address, and a silver salver for his ac- 
ceptance. At the conclusion of this ceremo- 
nial, which occupied a long time, the deputa- 
tion adjourned to an immense marquee upon 
the lawn, where they were speedily re-inforced 
by the rest of the tenants, tradesmen, &c. 

They were shortly joined by Sir Guy North, 
Mr. Wilfred, and a number of gentlemen, 
house-guests for the occasion, and soon a 
sumptuous repast was spread on the tables 
under the tent. 

At the conclusion of the meal, the oldest 
. tenant rose, and proposed, in homely but 
hearty language, the health of the heir of Cole- 
marsh and Cleethorpe. 

Wilfred North rose to reply, and every eye 
was turned upon him, as, flushed and excited 
by the homage he received, he stood at the end 
of the table. 

He was a comely young man, talland strong 
as all the Norths were, with the high features 
and eagle glance of his race. If the North 
faults were there too, none who looked at him 
on that day were extremeto markthem. If he 
was proud, his present affability atoned for it, 
if, like his father, he was grasping and tenaci- 
ous, a look round the table laden with good 
things put it out of mind for the moment, and 
if—ah! that if!—stories of Wilfred North’s 


wild life at college and abroad, had reached 
quiet Colemarsh from time to time, all who 
heard him return thanke for their birthday 
greeting, were ready to say “ He is so young, 
he will live his boyish follies down, and be a 
good man.” 

On that day, standing among the tenants of 
his family, and the people whose bread de- 
pended to a great extent upon his own and his 
father’s favour, Wilfred North was a hero; and 
when the days of his life—alas ! they were few 
and evil—were ended, many remembered how 
manly he had looked, how pleasantly he had 
spoken, at the tenants’ dinner on the day that 
made him lord of Cleethorpe Manor. 

The afternoon sun was shining hot and 
fiercely as the diners, all more or less inclined 
for sleep, left the tent, and roamed in a discon- 
nected manner about the spacious pleasure- 
grounds. 

Servants took instant possession of the 
marquee, and wrought a transformation scene. 
Dinner debris was removed, and as if by magic, 
the tables were covered with fresh napery, and 
decked with long rows of cups and saucers, with 
great bunches of flowers at intervals, in readi- 
ness for the children’s tea. 

The children were in high glee in the park, 
engaged in various games dear to the heart of 
infancy, unconsciously rendering the occasion a 
penance to their teachers, who saw nothing so 
intoxioatingly attractive in blind-man’s-buff, 
thread-the-needle, &c., &c. The children’s 
parenta, of the lower classes, were seated in 
cool places about the park and shrubberies, 
droway with unwonted leisure, awkward in un- 
wonted best clothes, replete with unwonted 
viands in unwonted quantities. For these 
humble guests, a larger tent had been pitched 
at the back of the Hall, and a good substantial 
dinner had been served to them, washed down 
by copious draughts of auch ale as had been 
seldom tasted by them, even in the best harvest 
time. 

There was a general pause in all sports— 
except the children’s—until tea should be 
served, and Wilfred North, tired and becom- 
ing somewhat bored by the necessity for con- 
stant amiability, turned into a shrubbery which 
led by aside walk to the house. Heintended to 
seek bis own apartments for a quiet smoke, be- 
fore joining in a special game of cricket to which 
he had promised his assistance. He was walk- 
ing quickly along, his hat in his hand, heated, 
flushed, and tired, when turning sharply round 
a huge clump of Portugal laurel, he came face 
to face with the loveliest girl he had ever seen. 
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Now this is saying a great deal, for young 
as he was, Wilfred North was a connoisseur in 
female beauty, and had seen some of its most 
perfect types in earth’s fairest climes. But 
though he was critical, and affected airs con- 
cerning woman’s loveliness, he was fairly taken 
aback at the beautiful vision which suddenly 
appeared before him. 

Milicent Gray was dressed in white. Her 
garments were simple enough, poor enough, 
for that matter, but she wore them with a high- 
bred air, and her native charms were strong 
enough to lend grace to humbler attire than 
her white muslin gown and scarf. A broad 
brimmed straw hat trimmed with ribbon, cov- 
ered her head, and modestly shaded her lovely 
face. Her dark eyes were raised to Wilfred’s 
as he stepped out of her way, the path being 
too narrow for them to pass abreast. Milicent 
knew the heir, and feeling abashed at his sur- 
prised scrutiny, she colored high, and passed 
on. 

Wilfred’s frat impulse was to follow her, but 
he did not obey it, reflecting that as she was one 
of the guests, chance must needs bring them 
together many times before his birthday féte 
was over, 


CHAPTER V. 
WHAT GILBERT SAW. 

The master of Colemarsh Mill was partaking 
of his solitary tea. Susan Marks, bedecked in 
old-world finery, her toilet enhanced by a big 
bouquet of southernwood and pink roses, had 
started early in the afternoon for the Hall, 
after duly setting forth her master’s meal. 

“ But ye’ll come up in the evening, master,” 
she said at parting. ‘‘ Miss Millie said you'd 
be sure to go.” 

But the old-fashioned clock in the hall had 
long struck six, and Gilbert Armstrong still 
eat in the shadowy parlour. He had no fancy 
for joining in these festivities, no desire to assist 
in féting the proud young man, who, as well as 
his grasping father, wanted Lisheritage. But he 
had said he wonld be in the park in the evening, 
and although Milicent had expressed no plea- 
sure at his intention, he felt that she would ex- 
pect him. 

So Gilbert left his lonely tea-table, and after 
a hasty and somewhat careless toilet, locked up 
his house, and went on his way to the Hall. 
He struck into the park through a large field 
which bordered the road, and the path he had 
chosen led him out near the spot where the 
marquee stood. It was empty now, for the 


oT: children’s tea had long been over. Gilbert first 
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peeped inside, and as he withdrew he heard a 
familiar voice at the other end of the tent. He 
looked again, he was not mistaken; there in- 
deed was Milicent, and with her Wilfred North. 
Milicent had evidently been dancing, for she 
was flushed and heated, and a perceptible 
heaving of her lovely neck and shoulders show- 
ed her to be panting from some recent exertion. 

She did not glance towards the end of the 
tent, nor would she have seen Gilbert had she 
done so, for a sudden impulse influenced him 
to step back instantly, bat he continued to 
survey the unconscious pair through an open- 
ing in the canvas. He watched with an unde- 
fined, vague jealousy, while Wilfred North 
opened a camp stool which he had bronght, 
and so accomodated his fair companion with a 
seat. 

Milicent took it with shy grace, blushing 
deeply beneath the earnest gaze of her com- 
panion, who immediately seated himself near 
her, on the end of the long tressel-table which 
ran through the tent. Then he spoke, and 
Gilbert’s ear, uneducated as it was, caught the 
insincere tone lurking in the florid, polished 
speech of this youthful “ squire of dames.” 

“‘T am furious with myself, Miss Gray, when 
I see you so fatigued. I ought not to have 
insisted on that last dance.” 

Milicent’s reply was too low-toned to reach 
the listener’s ear, but he heard the answer 
plainly enough. 

“Yes, dancing must be a welcome diversion 
in such a benighted placeasColemarsh. How 
any one could settle down in such a spot is be- 
yond my comprehension. And yet you have 
lived here all your life? ” 

Again Milicent’s answer was unintelligible 
to Gilbert Armstrong, and ere Wilfred North 
could reply, he turned away from the tent with 
a dark frown on his face, and bitter thoughts 
in his heart. 

“ She never looked at me like that,”’ he mut- 
tered, as he plunged into a remote shrubbery, 
a spot which was silent and deserted even on 
this day of public rejoicing. ‘“ She never smiled 
at me like that. And why did he take her in- 
to the tent, and find her a seat? Why does 
he stay there and talk with her P ” 

Unanswerable questions! Gilbert smote 
savagely at the young green shrubs, and at last 
flung himself down on the sward in a little 
open spot. A great pain guawed at his heart, 
and he put yet another question to himself. 

“Am I jealous of her?” he said, “am I 
jealous of that which never was mine, which 
never may be? ’— 
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“Nay,” he added fiercely, springing to his 
feet, “she shall be mine, and that soon; and 
once my own, young North shall find that 


you are an innocent and modest girl, did not 
Mr. Wilfred North insult you?” 
“You are so hasty, Mr. Armstrong,” she 
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lowly as Tam, I can hold both land and wife 
as well as the best of his class and kind.” 

He retraced his steps, and as he wert, calm- 
er thoughts came to him, then common-sense 
re-asserted itself, and he began to feel ashamed 
of the ebullition of passion which so simple an 
occurrence had aroused, and to tell himself 
that it was only Wilfred North’s way to be 
gallant to pretty women, and that Milicent, 
though young, was too sensible to place a 
wrong construction on his butterfly manner. 

So, self-comforted, Gilbert Armstrong again 
neared the tent. The merry-makers were all 
at a great distance, the dancers gaily flying 
round to the enlivening strains of a military 


faltered. 

“ Was it no insult,” he thundered, “that a 
man in his station should be alone with you 
in this tent, apart from other visitors?” 

“TI deny it,” put in Wilfred North, “ others 
have been in and out.” 

* Do not lie to me, Mr. North,” said Gilbert, 
with ominous calmness, and turning he spoke 
again to Milicent, this time with cruel, cutting 
quietness. 

“It was no insult, then, to your maidenly 
feelings, that a man—a stranger toyou—should 
kiss your hand here—alone in this place? I 
think, Milicent Gray, your father would have 
judged differently.” 
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: } band, the children at their various sports, their Milicent burst into tears. Her love for her 

: ' elders seated in little groups watching them, father had been great, her sorrow for him was 

oe ' and gossiping. Allround thedoserted marquee yet at times very sore, though she took her 

a4 silence reigned. Gilbert at first meant to pass share of youth’s pleasures with gladness. 

of it without observation, judging that Milicent The sight of her tears goaded both men, 

1.3 and her companion had long since joined the —Gilbert almost to madness. He turned sav- 
tad rest of the party. agely to Wilfred North, 
ey Notwithstanding this conviction, Gilbert, “ Leave us, Mr. North,” he said, “ and I will 


take this unhappy girl to her mother. Do not 
speak, sir, but go.” 

Something in his manner was stronger than 
young North’s will, for with one hesitating 
look at Milicent, whose sobbing face was hidden, 
he left the tent, and retired tothe house. Here 
he pleaded fatigue, and was found an hour after 
in his own room, sustaining exhausted nature 


aoe as he came close to the tent, paused at his 
ios former post of espial, and looked in. 
} The color faded from his bronzed cheek, and 
ee ee left it white as ashes. A deadly flame sprang 
at } up in his eyes. 
' 
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Milicent bad risen from her seat, Wilfred 
North stood beside her, his handsome head 
bent over her little hand, his lips pressed upon 


ee it. The girl was blushing and confused, but with a cigar. 

Ts apparently offered no resistance to the gallant CHAPTER VI. 

aire salute. 
2a " MILICENT BAYS NO. 

ee Le One moment sufficed to make this scene A dead silence fell between the occupants of 
oF plain to Gilbert Armstrong; in the next, he the tent after Wilfred North’s departure ; bro- 


oe . ken only by Milicent’s occasional sobs. 
he flung Milicent Gray aside, and stood with 


: : For several minutes Gilbert stood beside 
heaving breast and flashing eyes, before the 


her, and looked with an unutterable expression 


: sprang into the tent, with a rough movement 
i J astonished heir of Colemarsh Hall and Clee- of mingled rage, grief, and tenderness at the 
4 thorpe Manor. beautiful, bowed head. 
wick Wilfred North recovered his self-possession “ Milicent, he said at last, “come to your 
. re ' before Gilbert Armstrorg could put his passion mother, and I will take you both home. Tell 
BS oe | into words. her you have a headache, or something of that 
“Mr. Armstrong,” he said angrily, ® what sort,” o€ 
/ do you mean by such conduct? What right Milicent ceased sobbing, dried her eyes, > 
: = hare you—” rose, and said in a curious, hard voice, whose : 


Gilbert interupted him. 

“The right of every honest man to protect 
an innocent girl from insult.” 

“Tusult,” said Wilfred North, and Milicent 
echoed his words with a faint cry. 

Gilbert turned upon her with anger. 

“Do dae defend him, Milicent ? Tell me, as 


changed tone instantly struck her listener, 
“Yes, I think we had better go home, Mr. 

Armstrong, but we can go without you. I 

should be sorry to interrupt your pleasure.” 

* * And I should be sorry to interrupt yours,” 

he rejoined gravely, “if I could think you 

would take pleasure in eres longer.” 
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Something in his tone and manner checked 
the incipient rising of pigueand temper which 
she felt against him, and she answered shortly, 

“Well, we will find mother,” and so saying 
she stepped outside the tent, Gilbert following. 

They found Mrs. Gray sitting under a spread- 
ing oak at a little distance, gossiping energeti- 
cally with female friends, but she rose at their 
approach, seeing with maternal quickness that 
Milicent was disturbed in her manner. 

“ Milicent has danced too much,” said Gil- 
bert Armstrong, “and the heat has made her 
head ache.” 

“TI will go home, I think, mother,” said Mili- 
cent. 

«To be sure, dearie,” said the anxious mo- 
ther, ‘‘we will go at once and you shall lie 
down. She is not strong,” added Mrs. Gray, 
turning for sympathy to the little knot of 
gossips. 

“No, poor thing.” “She is quite pale.” 
“How heavy her eyes are,” &., &c., said the 
gossips in chorus. 

Mrs. Gray made hasty adieus, which were 
faintly joined-in by Gilbert and Milicent, andthe 
trio then walked away. 

“One can see how the land lies there,” said 
one gossip, as soon as they were out of hearing. 

** He is too old for her,” said another, a little, 
plump matron, with a baby in her arms. 

* Not he!” chimed in a third, “ she’s buta 
simple lass, and Gilbert Armstrong can take 
care of her.” 

* Aye,” said the first speaker significantly, 
“T’ll warrant an Armstrong to keep all he 
gets. Look how they have held on to the mill.” 

Gilbert Armstrong walked with Mrs. Gray 
and her daughter towards their home. They 
had of necessity to pass the mill on their way, 
but Gilbert showed no signs of parting when 
his domicile was reached. 

“We can get home very well, Mr. Arm- 
strong,” said Milicent as they came alongside 

the mill-gate. There was still the same hard 
ring in her voice, a tone so strange to her gen- 
tle child that the mother noticed it. 

“Is your head worse, dearie?” she asked 
ty anxiously. 

@ “ Yes, mother,” was the short reply. 
iy “T shall go with you to your gate, anyhow,” 
said Gilbert, and they walked on in silence. 

Gilbert Armstroug’s heart was heavy in his 
bosom. 

The strange change which had come over 
Milicent since the occurrence in the marquee 
augured ill for the success of his wooing. 

Yet could it be possible, he asked Limeelf, 


that this girl could, when she was called to de- 
cide, put the light, even rude, admiration of a 
stranger, into the balance against a love and 
care which had encompassed her from child- 
hood. 

“Qhall I win her? Shall I win her?” was 
the question which repeated itself with painful 
iteration that calm summer's evening. When 
they reached Mrs. Gray’s cottage, Gilbert Arm- 
strong had made up his mind. 

“T will know my fate at once.” 

So he accepted Mrs. Gray’s invitation, and 
entered the house withthem. Milicent at once 
went up stairs, saying that half-an-hour’s rest 
would cure her headache. Mrs. Gray sat down, 
bonnet in hand, by the window, and Gilbert 
took a chair opposite. 

He plunged at once into his subject. 

“ Mrs. Grey,” said he abruptly,“ will you ae- 
cept me as a son-in-law?” 

Now though Mrs. Grey had long expected 
this offer, and had privately grumbled at Gil- 
bert for his delay many a time, the suddenness, 
and the abrupt manner of the speaker some- 
what overwhelmed her. 

“Why, Mr. Armstrong,” she began. 

“ One word,” he said eagerly, ’’ yes or no.” 

“Well, yee, then, but you are in such a hur- 
ry, Mr. Armstrong, and took me go by surprise.” 

“You know how I love her,” he went on, 
scarcely hearing her last words, “ You must 
know how long I have loved her. Trust her 
to me, and neither her life nor yours shall 
know a shadow ora care which the tenderest 
love can disperse.” ; 

“You are very good, Gilbert, but have you 
asked Milicent P ” 

“ Not yet,” he answered, speaking bravely, in 
spite of the cold doubt that gnawed at his heart. 

“Not yet, but she must take pity on my 
long, long love, and reward it.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said practical Mrs. 
Gray, “though she is so young, Milicent has 
queer ideas, and is very obstinate sometimes.” 

“‘T will wait,” said the anxious lover,” only 
be my friend, influence her, persuade her, if you 
can.” 

“TI think,” said the mother, “you had bet- 
ter ask her yourself first.” 

The door creaked slightly, then opened, and 
revealed Milicent pale as death, standing on 
the threshold.” 

“T have heard your conversation,” she said. 

Gilbert Armstrong rose and crossed to her. 

“ Milicent,” he suid in a trembling voice, ‘I 
will take your mother’s advice. Will you take 
pity on my long love, and be my wife?” 


— 
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She neither moved nor spoke. 

“ Give me an answer,” he said in strong ap- 
pealing tones. 

“T will; she replied, ‘“‘you have asked me to 
be your wife. I understand your conduct of 
this afternoon now, Mr. Armstrong. My an- 
swer to your questa, my first, last, only an- 
swer is—NO.” 


(To be sontinsea) 


A VALENTINE. 


, Our love, dear love, is not so young 

As in the olden time, 

When errant fancy fondly strung 
Fall many a joyous rhyme. 

Our inmost thoughts no longer rush 
Impetuons each to each, 

No longer flow, like streamlets’ gush, 
The rapid tides of speech : 

Onr early dreams have taken wings 
And floated from our reach ! 


No longer glows upon the cheek 
A sudden blush like flame, 

When careless stranger-voices speak 
The best-belovéd name. 

No longer swells the fluttering heart 
When one loved step draws near, 
No more we feel the sickening smart 

Of foolish lover’s fear. 
Onur lips forego the lover's smile, 
Our eyes the lover's tear. 


Ah dearest! we havo left behind 
The sunny, golden days, 

And many a blighting autumn wind 
Has swept life’s leafy ways. 

Onur springtide bloom has faded long, 
Our summer could not last, 

But love's true pulses beat as strong 
As in that idle past ; 

Though in lifo’s harvest-field to-day 
Our working lot is cast. 


Our hands that once with roses played 
Are seamed with homely toil, 
Our linkéd spirits, unafraid 
Have braved the world’s turmoil. 
Onur love, once prodigal of vows, 
Has one sweet golden sign, 
And beautifies the wide old house 
Which is my home and thine : 
One life, one love, one heaven are ours 
My life-long Valentine ! L. 


Some lives, like flowers, are fair, but not 
t. We love to look at them, but do not 


care to hold them. Others there are, sweet, 
gladdening, but with less of outward perfection, 
y yet we would have them near us always. 
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THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


The Patterns are all suited for Ladies of medium seen 
end of proportionals figure: measuring 344 inches round the 
chest and 24 waist, unless otherwise stated in the desoription. 

at allowances necsssary for seams, are already given to these 

ferns. 

The greatest care is always taken by the Linders to ensure the 
whole of the pieces composing each pattern being jolded up in it. 
Uf at any time, through accident, our cs epee shoula find 
any pieces missing, the Editor will be ha: y the defi- 
ciency post free, during one month after r eaten, on Sich 
Aad @ letter or post card addressed to him at 1, Keleo Place, 

‘ensington, London, W. 

Onr first full-sized pattern is Toe Orrawa Cor- 
BAGE A GILET, as represented on the third figure of 
our second plate. This pattern, all the pieces of 
which are given complete in their full length, con- 
sists of Gilet, Front, Revers, Sidepiece, jack and 
Sleeve. The position of the revers on the front is 
shown by the notch on the front edge, and by the 
single cut a few inches above it, which corresponds 
to the single cut in the edge ‘of revers. The gilet 
shows the aaape to which this piece must be cut af- 
ter the plissts have been formed; the pricked line 
shows where the front is joined to the Gilet. The 
fish or pleat taken out in the front is marked by 
pricking. 

Onur second pattern (all the pieces of which are 
marked by one round hole, so as to distinguiah them 
from the pieces composing our first petern) is THE 


CurmassE CorsaGE FOR A BALL Dress “his 


sented on the second figure of our fourth pinta, 
pattern is given complete in its full length, and is 
composed of Front, Sidepiece, Back, and short 
Sleeve. The shape of the revere at the neck, is 
marked with packing at top of the back and of the 
front. In the sidepiece a small pleat is laid across 
at the waist level, as eee by pricking, so as to 
set without a crease at th: e corners which 
are cut off at the otto F front, at the seam under 
pee end at the ae of beck, will Hare Promcad 

in by the gusset 8 eatings of a er 
shade, as shown on the paste late. In the short 
Sleeve, the shape of the underside, and the pleats at 
te top of shos ders, are marked by pricking. 


“PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 
For Frsrvary, 1879. 


Plate 1. 
No. 35.—Paletot 4 Gilet : fig. 1. 
», 36.—Princease Dress : ig. 2. 
», 37.—Thyra Mantes Be fig. 3 pee 
38.—Princesse Dress for eyouns lady's of 13: fig.1. 
39.—Elizabeth Neen: pt Gilet: fig. 2 
40.—Tunique Skirt 8. The Corsage i te given 
atis with the Magazine, 
», 41.—Dress for a pileent of six: fig. 4. 


» 42, eolenniee for Ball Dress with square train : 


ig 
», 43.—Empress Casaque : oe ma 
», 44.—Gisela Dinner Dress: 
Plate 4. 


», 45.—Polonaise for Dinner Dress: fig. 1. 
5 46.—Drapery of Upper-skirt : fig. z. The Cor- 
xage is given gras with ee Magazine. 
“a ty —Tho Marie Ball Dress : fig. 3. 
as maa as of walking length, as shown on 
late 


N.B.—These patterns are cut for ladies of good figure, meas 
ruring 343 inches chest measure and 24 inchos Waist measure, 
Full onatructions for enlarging or decreasing the size will be en- 
closed gratis with each pattern, 


PRICB SIXPENCE EACH, POST FREE. 


Apply by LETTER ONLY, enclosing per stamps, 
to Nespas. Louis Devers & Co., 1, Kelso Place, 
Kensington, London, W. 

N.B. In ordering a pattern the number only 
need be specified. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR DRESSMAKING., 


Plate 7. 


HOW TO TAKE THE MEASURES. 


The way to take the measures when a Lady 
wishes to send for a body pattern of the 
size suited to her is as follows :—First, with 
an ordinary inch tape, take the exact Chest 
measure all round the body at the most pro- 
minent part of the chest, marked 1 on the 
diagram, Fig. 1: then take the Waist mea- 
sure marked 2: then measure the exact 
Length of Back from the neck to the Waist, 
marked 3 on the diagram. Write all these 
measures down, and to ensure accuracy, mea- 
sure them again, and compare with the 
writing. 


HOW TO 
CHANGE THE SIZE OF QUR PATTERNS. 


If a Lady possesses a good fitting body pattern, she can easily alter, to her 
own size, any of ‘‘DEVERE’s PARIS MopEL Patterns,” which are all 
cut for 34} inches Chest measure, 24 inches Waist measure, and 14 inches 
Length of Waist. If a lady has not a body pattern of her own size, she 
can select one from Devere’s Series of Patterns, which are cut for Chest 
measures ranging from 31} to 42}; that is to say, from the most petite lady, 
to the tall lady of fine figure. Any size will be sent post Jree, for 6 stamps. 

If however the lady is only a size larger or smaller than 31} Chest, viz :— 
has a Chest measure of 36 or 33, then she can alter the size of the pattern 

when cutting out, by the in- 
structions given in the follow- 
4 ing diagrams :— 
Fig. 2 eee 


TO ENLARGE A PATTERN 
FROM 34} INCHES CHEST MEA- 
SURE TO 36 INCHES. Fia@. 2. 


Add to the front edge tof an 
inch, the same at the seam un- 
der the arm, and down the mid- 
dle of back ; these additions are 

4 indicated by the shaded parts. 

* Atthe bottom of armhole, hollow 
out 4 of an inch, indicated by 
the black parts. 


TO DECREASE A PATTERN 
FROM 344 INCHES CHEST MEA- 
SURE TO33INCHES. F1a.3. 


Narrow the front edge } of an 
inch, and take off the same un- 
der the arm and at the middle of 
back, as shown by the black 
parts of the pattern. At the bot- 
tom of armhole, add the } of 

+) an inch indicated by the shaded 
portions. 


THE WAY TO CUT OUT. 


The best plan is to lay all the pieces composing the pattern on the material 
at the same time, so as to be pit to judge of the most economical way of cut- 
er oie The larger pieces should be p ed on first, andthe smaller pieces 
at the sides of them. The trimmings (if any) must not be forgotten. 

Fig.4. The direction in which 
the various pieces are laid on the 
material has more to do with the 
fit of a pattern than is generally 
supposed.In all close-fitting gar- 
ments, the side pieces and the 
backs should all have the waist 
line in an exact line with the 
straight weft or woof thread of the 
material : this will bring the side 
pieces and the backs on the right 
way of the stuff, and the side 
pieces will not draw or crease as 
they would do if they were cut in 
the least degree on the biais. The 
cS fronts must be laid lengthwise on 
the material and be perfectly straight. It is best to place the front edge at 
the edge of the material, and to allow enongh for the turningin. For double 
breasted garments the middle of front must lay exactly on the warp, or 
lengthwise thread of the material. The same rules must be observed for all 
Princesse Robes and for Polonaises. 

In cutting out striped materials, there should be a perfect stripe down the 
middle of the front, and also down the middle of back when the back is made 
without a seam. Especial care must be taken that the stripes in the side- 
pieces and in the back, may exactly correspond. 

In sleeves, the part above the elbow must be the straight way of the 
ma‘ r 


The straight thread of the stuff 
—— 
The straight thread of the stuff 


When any part of a dress, such as the trimmings, &c. has to be cut on 
the biais, care must be taken that it is exactly on the biais, or it will drag 
and hang badly when made up. 

In a gored skirt, the fronts of the gored F sear must always be on the 
straight thread ; the sides which are towards the back being sloped. If 
sible, avoid having any seam down the middle of the back of a skirt. The 
allowance for the hem at the bottom must not be forgotten. 

In figured or brocaded materials, all the parts of the pattern must be 
cut the same way of the stuff; that is, with the pattern running in the same 
direction. It is the same in velvets and napped matrials, all the pieces 
must be cut so that the pile or nap runs the same way. 

Always place all the pieces of the pattern on the material, and make what- 
ever celouletiona are necessary, before commencing to cut out the stuff. 


DEVERE’S SERIES OF 


PATTERNS FOR DRESSMAKERS AND FAMILIES. 


This set of patterns is divided into two parts. The first series has seven 
brown-paper patterns, for Children and Young Ladies, and is sold for 2s. 6d. 
post free. The second series has eight brown-paper patterns for Ladies from 
the smallest to the largest sizes, and is sold for 3s. post free. The sizes of 
the first Series are :—Chest 19 inches, age 2.—Chest 20}, age 4.—Chest 22, 
age 6.—Chest 24, age 8.—Chest 27, age 11 to 12.—Chest 28}, age 12 to 13.— 
Chest 30, age 14 to 15. 

The sizes of the second Series are :—Small sizes, Chest 314 and Chest 3. 
Medium sizes, Chest 344 and Chest 36. Large sizes, Chest measures 37}, 39, 
41, and 42} inches. 

Both these series of patterns are principally intended for Dressmakers. 
If Ladies require any of the above sizes to suit themselves or their families, 
they can be spoiled | at 6d. each pattern. 


THE USE OF A 


BUST TO LADIES AND DRESSMAKERS, 


Devere’s Model Bust for the use of dressmakers, and private familics, 
will be found a useful adjunct to the dressmakers’ art : it is accurately mould- 
ed in papier maché, from the most perfect figures,and is covered with black or 
white calico, thus affording a firm yet flexible surface 
for the various purposes of trying-on garments. It 
is mounted on a handsome stand, and by means of 
the screw shown on the engraving, can be raised or 
lowered in height according to requirement. Another 
great advantage is the facility with which it turns 
round on the pivot, thus enabling the worker to fit or 
trim the back or front of a dress without moving 
from her position. French dressmakers find these 
Busts invaluable in their business, from the ease they 
afford for the arrangement of the elegant but com- 
plicated styles of trimmings so much in vogue at the 
present time. 

For private families, where much of the dressmak- 
ing is done at home, a Devere’s Model Bust would be 
found most useful, as with its use, and the aid of our 
ParisModel Patterns, the most complicated costume 
can be reproduced with the atest ease; and one 
bust would serve for all members of the same family 
who are not smaller in size than the bust. 

It will also be found very useful in making up lace 
collars, fichtis, &c., &c. In fact any lady once pos- 
sessing this desirable article will find countless ways 
of making it useful, and will wonder how she Las 
contrived to do so long without it. 

We have arranged to supply these busts in black 
or white for the following sizes of chest measure :-— 
31}, 33, 344, 36, 37} 394, 41, and 42} inches, and to 
deliver them, carefully packed in a crate, and carric ve 
free within 3 miles of Charing Cross, or at any Lon- 
don Railway terminus, on receipt of P. O. O. for 2€s. 


HOW TO ORDER A BUST AND ADAPT IT TO THE FIGURE. 


When ordering a Bust it is better to send a calico body made to fit, or an 
olddress body that fits well: the three mcasures shown on fig. 1 should a’so 
be sent, and it should be stated whether the lady is of proportionate figure, 
or stoops, or is very erect. A Bust suited to the lady will then be carefully 
selected from our stock, and forwarded with the body. 

N.B. It must be understood that it is always necessary to select a Bust 
slightly smaller than the lady’s dress body, because the bust cannot under 
any circumstances be made smaller, while it is very easy to pad it up to the 


sie a size. 
If the Bust is too small at the waist, a belt of wadding of the required 
thickness is to be fastened round the waist, and the same thing can be done 
as rogers the Chest, the shoulders, &c. : if the lady is stooping or round shou!- 
dered, two thickness of flannel placed on the upper part of back will bring 
the Bust to the proper shape ; these paddings are simply pinned on the Bust, 
which may thus be made to serve for persons of different figures and sizes. 
The best way of enclosing the dress body and Post Office Order, is to buy 
one of the large istered letter envelopes measuring 10 inches by 7} inches, 
which are sold at all Post Offices, price 3d. This will be sufficiently large to 
contain the Letter, P. O. Order, and Body, without any trouble in packing : 
the postage will be about 2d. or 3d. according to the thickness of the body. 


N. B._ The various articles) named above _¢an be obtained from 
Messrs. Louis Devere & Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. Or- 
ders to be sent by letter, enclosing stamps or P. O. er. for the amount- 


No. 663. 


Obserbations 
ON 
LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


In our number for September last we made 
a few remarks on the great differences that ex- 
isted between the Aristocracy and the Repub- 
lican party in France. We stated that the 
Aristocracy held themselves quite apart, even 
in dress, and only patronised their own exclu- 
sive modistes. This state of things still ocon- 
tinues, our artist alone has the entrée into their 
salons, and to the establishments of their mo- 
distes. This gives our journal a great advan- 
tage over similar periodicals, and besides this, 
other Parisian Modistes will not grant permis- 
sion to copy their creations to any Journal that 
publishes uncolored designs. Other artists 
are therefore obliged to fall back on their own 
imaginations, and this is the reason why so 
many extravagant fashions have lately been 
produced. We include among these extrava- 
gancies the attempt last year to introduce short 
skirts and crinolines: against which we cau- 
tioned our fair readers atthe time. The result 
has proved the correctness of our information. 

This season the greatest change will be in 
hats, and not before it was required. Ladies 
are getting quite tired of the small round hat 
and bonnet, trimmed in various ways with 
birds’ wings, and parts of birds; sometimes 
with a whole one: they are beginning to think 
of the wanton destruction ef so many thou- 
sands of beautiful birds merely for the purpose 
of adorning hats or bonnets: and this idea has 
been strengthened by the thoughtlessness of 
the young bride, who recently had her bridal 
dress nearly covered with the plumes of the 
lovely robin, a bird sacred to all of us from 
childhood’s days. In consultation with our 
friend the Comtesse de B——, we decided to do 
something to change the style. Our present 
number therefore contains in plate 2 a new 
style of Gainsborough Hat. We havealsojust 
given another new and most elegant design to 
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Madame Dofourmantelle, who has succeeded 
so wellin reproducing our idea that we shall 
call the hat after hername: it will appear in 
the April number. 

Notwithstanding the various hindrances now 
existing in Paris to the development of Fashion, 
our readers will see, by comparing the present 
number with the number for March 1878, that 
our Magazine has made great progress: this 
is caused by our intimate connection with the 
French Aristocracy. 

Our present number contains many novel- 
ties :—short sleeves are being introduced; in 
many Costumes the train is being made longer, 
so as to enable it to be carried over the arm 
when walking. 

The Revers and the Gilet still retain their 
important places in the present style. 

Evening dress is improving in elegance. 
The introduction of squares and scarves of old 
lace, combined and arranged on the dress in 
various ways, has been a great improvement. 

Embroidery is much used both for Morning 
and Evening Costume, 

For Wedding Toilettes some ladies have 
tried to introduce leafless white roses or white 
jasmine, instead of orange blossoms, but the 
attempt has proved a failure. 

Our April Number will contain a beautiful 
series of elegant novelties for the Spring. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


Paris. 
Ma Chére Amie, 
Since my last letter great events have taken 
here, there has been a great advance of the ex- 
eo Republican party. My friends now think they 
see the beginning of the end; instead of being de- 
peested, they have resumed their light-heartedness ; 
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artist, Mons. , quietly observing some of our 
most charming Ladies. 

The blonde Baronne de R——, who always dresses 
with such good taste, enhanced her beauty by wear- 
ing a dress of light blue Cashmire des Indes, embroi- 
dered with nacarat chenille and vieil-or, the body 
was high, with demi-longue sleeves trimmed by a 
large mousquetaire cuff of nacarat velours mille raies: 
the body separated at the back of waist, and formed 
the mousquetaire tunique which was ornamented by 
revers of nacarat velours mille raies, the same revers 
forming the point of the body in front. The tunic, 
which Bel i on a large embroidered front, was 
looped up at the sides, and was caught back bya 
cascade of velvet bows lined with blue satin, and 
trimmed all round by a fringe of nacarat chenille 
and vieilor; this tunic fell on a well spread train, 
trimmed by a plissé edged by a band of velvet. 

The young Vicomtesse Héléna , keeps up the 
taste of her family, and follows in the footsteps of 
her aunt, the we -nown and ever admired Mme. 
Tal ; she worea Princesse dress of silver grey 
Poult de soie, closed down the front, to about 30 
inches above the ground, where it then opened, by two 
double revers of grey velours frappé, on Eplested pet- 
ticoat of light blue satin: two revers, starting 
from the side seams, met behind, where they were 
fastened at the top by a double bow of blue satin ; the 
back was bouffant between the revers, and terminated 
in a long train trimmed by plissés and revers. 

CoMTESSE DE B—. 


Description 
®f the Plates of Costumes. 


*,* Full-sized patterns of all the Dresses, Casaques, 
Pelisses, §-c. on re geo are supplied at the nomi- 
nal price of 6d. each, for the accomodation of sub- 
scribers. For particulars see page 8. 

#,* The Reverse views of all the Costumes on these 
4 Plates will be found on plate 6. 


PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1.—Bridesmaid’s Costume of garnet co- 
lored silk and buff brocade. The tunique is 
one gracefully at the sides by the écharpe, 
and allowed to puff slightly behind, and then 
to flow fully and form the train, which is trim- 
med by a fringe and 4 small flounces. The 
skirt is short, made of brocade and trimmed 
all round by flounces ; the écharpe is laid across 
the front, is caught up in the middle under a 
rosette, passes over the tunique, and then is 
looped up and fastened on the train. This 
Costume will require 12} yds. of garnet colored 
silk; 43 brocade; 53 fringe; 36 buttons, The 
little coquettish hat is made to match the toi- 
lette ; it is in black satin trimmed with garnet 
silk, a feather of the same color, and a vieil or 
feather ; cord and tassels give a very elegant 
finish to the hat. 

Fig. 2.—Bridal toilette of satin and brocade: 
the bady is separate from the skirt, and opens 
en pointe on a brocaded Gilet: the back and 
sleeves are trimmed to match: handsome Ma- 
lines lace ornaments the neck and sleeves. 
The skirt is crossed by two écharpes of brocade, 
which, starting from the second side seams, 
are then faoped in front and headed by a bou- 


quet of orange blossoms. A large bouillonné 
and a plissé is laid on the skirt: a wreath of 
orange blossom attached by a bow, enriches the 
train. A Brussels net veil covers this elegant 
though simple toilette. 15 yds. satin; 4} yds. 
brocade ; 6 yds. oy 2H 7 yds. satin ribbon; 4 
bouquets of orange blossom and a wreath. 

Fig. 3.—Demi-Saison Pelisse with wide 
sleeves : it is of black cachmire trimmed with 
velours frappé and fringe. Will take 4 yds. of 
cachmire ; 5 yds. fringe; 1 yd. velours frappé ; 
2 yds. ribbon. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1.—Promenade Costume of grey cach- 
mire des Indes. The toilette is, in the first in- 
stance, a Princess dress, the bottom of which is 
trimmed by plissée; the front is ornamented 
by a plastron of velours frappé, a similar band 
is run up the back, the same width of band 
simulates the jacket, and under which is fas- 
tened the polonaise skirt, which is looped up 
behind so as to make it puffslightly. In front 
it is laid in 5 pleats, the top one being sewn on 
the dress; the sides are covered by numerous 
soaps of ribbon, the edge of the polonaise is 
scallopped and embroidered. 17 yds. of grey 
cachemire ; 1 yd. of vélours frappé ; 8 yds. nar- 
row satin and velvet ribbons. 

Fig. 2.—Little Boy’s Costume of cérise pop- 
lin and caroubier velvet. It is simply a jacket 
dress, trimmed to simulate a separate Gilet. 
2 yds. poplin; 1 yd. velvet; 12 buttons; 5 
yds. velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—The Abercorn Visiting Costume of 
green silk and buff brocade; the Gilet, revers, 
and end of tablier are of brocade ; the tablier, as 
will be seen by our engraving, is laid in pleats, 
and fastens behind by two loops of green silk ; 
the two ends of brocade rest on the train, where 
they are fastened. Will require 16 yds. of silk; 
23 yds. of brocade; 2} yds. of ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—The Dudley Promenade Costume of 
light brown cachemire, trimmed with dark 
brown silk and blue “velours mille-raies,” the 
body is separate from the skirt, but the skirt 
and tablier are in one, the skirt is made just to 
clear the ground, and the train which is separ- 
ated from the skirt just above the revers, is car- 
ried on thearm. Weneed notimpress our fair 
readers with the great advantages this new 
style offers. A lady can now be sure that her 
dress is really off the ground, and both her 
hands are at liberty to bold an umbrella anda 
hand bag. The hat that accompanies this toi- 
lette is anew Gainsborough style, trimmed with 
blue and maroon silk; along ostrich feather or- 
naments the crown and falls behind. Will re- 
quire 15 yds. cachemire ; 1} yds. of dark brown 
silk ; } yd. veloure mille-raies; 34 yds. of blue 
ribbon; 24 buttons. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


Fig. 1.—Ball dress of pink silk and white 
embroidered muslin : this Princesse dress is or- 
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namented by two plissés at the bottom. A 
Gilet of the same pink silk edged by white lace, 
trims the front : 2 éeharpes of muslin are laid 
across the front, and meet on the train under 
a large bow of pink silk, on which is fastened 
a bunch of dark pink roses and green leaves. 
Between the white écharpes, start 4 deep folds 
of pink silk; these pass under four vertical 
pleats, and these are fastened onthe train un- 
der the large bow. 15 yds. of pink silk; 4 yds. 
etenake : 12 yds. of wide lace; 5 yds. narrow 


Fig. 2.—The Margaretha Dinner toilette of 
buff silk and brocade; the body is separated 
from the skirt, and is cut square at front and 
back, and trimmed with wide Brussels lace. The 
front is ornamented by a Gilet of white embroi- 
dered satin, edged by Brussels lace. A mous- 
quetaire cuff ornaments the sleeve, and is made 
of the same Galon as the trimmings of the 
skirt. A band of brocaded silk, starting at 
the bottom of the Gilet, is carried en plastron 
down to the front of skirt, slightly widening to 
the bottom, the side breadths are a little ga- 
thered under the plastron, and are then fas- 
tened under the simulated Polonaise of bro- 
cade; this last is trimmed with Galon and 
spreads out on the train; a sash of brocade 
edged by fringe, starts from under the cuirasse 
at right side; 14 yds. buff silk; 34 yds. bro- 
cade; 6 yds. Galon ; 4} yds. of fringe: 14 yds. 
narrow Brussels lace ; 3 yds. broad lace ; } yd. 
white satin ; 12 white satin buttons. 

Fig. 3.—Ball toilette d revere of light blue 
mousaeline de I’ Inde, (woollen), trimmed witb 
dark blue silk, brocade and embroidery. The 
dress is made with body and skirt separate; 
the skirt is monteé on stiff muslin, on which 
is laid the plissé front of the skirt, the plissés, 
and the embroidery. The brocade and revers 
are allowed to float so as to simulate a sepa- 
rate over skirt. At the back, the Polonaise is 
fastened to the train all round, and is edged by 
fringe embroidery and a pliseé. This toilette 
will require 74 yds. mousseline de laine de 
TInde, 47 inches wide); 1 yd. brocade; 1 yd. 
dark blue silk; Syds. wide broderie d’ Alsace; 
64 x3 narrow embroidery ; 12 buttons ; 24 yds. 
dark blue ribbon ; 23 yds. light brown ribbon. 


PLATB THE FOURTH. 


Fig. 1—Visite Mantle of black Cashmire, 
lined with silk and trimmed with lace; the 
open sleeves are trimmed with a ruche of lace 
fastened down in the centre. On the front and 
shoulders are ornaments of passementerie and 
tassels: it will require 44 yds. of cashmire; 8 
yds. lace for the ruching ; 3 yds. for the edge; 
4ornaments; 18 buttons, 

The Dress is of sage brown poplin, trimmed 
with fringe and ribbon. 13 yds. poplin; 4yds. 
fringe ; 5 yds. ribbon; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—The Carmen Promenade Costume, 
cf the color called lie de vin, it is of silk and 
brocade, trimmed with light grey silk piping. 
The body is separate from the skirt, which is 
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made of brocade, edged by a deep pleated 
flounce of plain silk. 4 wide folds cross the 
front and are fastened at the sides under the 
false Polonaise of plain silk: two long ends of 
brocade edged by 5 pipings, start from under the 
folds, and rest on the train where they are fas- 
tened. A striped Gilet edged by revers and 
crossed by five tabs, gives a new atyle to this 
jacket. 8 yds. silk; 8 yds. brocade; 2 yds. 

rey silk for the Gilet and pipings; 12 grey 
Bateons: 12 brown buttons. 

Fig. 3.—Demi-Saison Paletot of black silk, 
trimmed with lace, cord, and passementerie. 
44 yds. silk; 3 yds. wide lace; 7 yds. narrow 
lace; 24 yds. cord: 6 rosettes and tassels; 2 
large tassels for the back. 

The dress is of light violet striped woollen 
materia], and will take 14 yds. of stuff. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


No.1. Har of silver grey felt ; the front portion 
of crown is trimmed by an ostrich feather of the same 
color, at the back are some wings of a darker grey 
and a draped band of maroon velvet, with a floating 
end, and under the crown is a tuft of maroon 
flowers. 

No. 2. Cuaprau of pale yellow fale and of silk 
and ribbon of the same color, the silk is arranged to 
forma flat réche, and at the back are bows and a 
floating end of the ribbon, from which start two 
ostrich feathers also of pale yellow, and falling over 
the front. 

No. 3. Bow for the front of neck. It is com- 

sed of Batiste, edged by narrow lace and finished 
by a knot and a thick cluster of loops and ends of 
narrow black ribbon. 

No. 4. CoLLarETTE for a young lady, it is of 
white linen, by an embroidered frill, headed 
by a band, which is also embroidered and is 
ab each side by a rouleau : the front of neck is slight- 
ly open, and is trimmed by an upright frill, a folded 
band and an embroidered frill : in front is a bow of 
cérise ribbon. 

No. 5. Har of dark brown silk: the brim is cov- 
ered en bouillon, and sere om the top of crown 
are some dark brown ostrich feathers, which fall 
towards the right side : at back are two wing feathers 
of the same color, accompanied by a group of bows 
of cérise or crimson ribbon. 

No. 6. O8NAMENT for the front of neck; it is of 

iral folds of Flanders lace, with groups of bows of 
black silk. 

No. 7. CHapgavu of pale grey silk : the front is 
ornamented by ostrich feathers, and by loops of nar- 
row ribbon of the same color, with two small black 
ai : the sides and back of crown are finished 
by a ribbed band of the silk, and towards the left 
aide is a floating end. 

No. 8. CoLLaRErre for an open corsage : it is of 
white crape lisse, and is edged by a gauffred frill and 
finished by pointed revere similarly edged, and be- 
low which are loops of narrow brown ribbon and 
spiral folds finished by the frills. 

No.9. CHapzav of pale grey felt with ostrich 
feather trimming of the same color: the brim is edged 
by a puffing of maroon silk, and by silver cord. 

No. 10. Har of dark | vee velvet, trimmed by 
a green and a gilt ostrich feather. Inside the brim 
(at right side) is a Rating of green silk. 

No. 11. Neck ORNAMENT of white embroidered 
came: arranged to form a triple frill headed by a 

ot. 


No. 12. Couxar (for a young lady) of white and 
checked muslin, crossed by rouleauz of plain muslin, 
and edged by lace frills. Blue bow at front of neck. 
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COLEMARSH MILL. 


By G. Ewart Fiemine. 


CHAPTER VII. 
CRUEL AS THE GRAVE. 

A soft breeze was waving among the tree- 
tops over-head, as Gilbert ‘Armstrong walked 
from Mrs. Gray’s cottage to his own home on 
the evening of Wilfred North’s birthday fete, 
anda golden harvest moon sailed through a 
sky of deep unclouded purple, but Gilbert’s 
mind was not in harmony with the tranquil 
beauty of the August night, and his soul was 
hot within him, because Milicent would not 
hearken to his suit. 

The die was cast, he had put his fate to the 
touch, scarcely hoping to win, and he had lost 
all. Milicent had refused him. In that one 
thought Gilbert Armstrong summed up all the 
evil of his life. He had set his heart upon this 
one woman, whom he adored with such a slav- 
ish tenderness, and because that gift was de- 
nied him, he cried out upon life and ite belong- 
ings, and said with his favorite character, 
Hamlet the Dane, 

“ Man delights not me, nor woman neither.” 

On reaching the mill, he did not enter the 
house, though he saw by the twinkling ofa 
light through the kitchen window, that Susan 
Marks had returned from her unwonted merry- 
making, and was doubtless preparing supper. 
He turned aside from the door, and walked 
round the house towards the mill buildings. 
The moon shone full on the open paved yard 
as Gilbert crossed it, and opened a wicket gate 
which led from the yard into the adjoining 
meadow. He sauntered through the field to 
the river’s brim, the noisy Cole, which dashed 
past the alders and willows that graced its 
banks, and tumbled torrent-wise over the old 
mill-dam. Gilbert stood by the water side, 
and mused in his grim fashion over the day’s 
events. His thoughts reverted to the scene in 
the tent, and he ground his teeth with impo- 
tent rage as he contrasted in his mind the 
blushing, conscious face with which Milicent 
endured Wilfred North’s salute, and the same 
face as he had seen it not an hour before, white 
and stern, and with an uncompromising No in 
answer to his question, on the quiet lips. 

The whole force of Gilbert Armstrong’s na- 
ture rose in passionate revolt against that 
calm No, and out of his very hopelessness 
came a desperate resolve that this thing he 
desired should yet be his; that Milicent Gray’s 
No, firm and conclusive as she had meant it to 


be, should be cancelled, and its place taken by 
the vows which holy Church has provided for 
the shy lips of a bride. 

Perhaps Gilbert Armstrong would have ac- 
cepted his dismissal quietly that evening, if 
another influence besides love had not been at 
work in his mind, Perhaps he would have re- 
turned silent and sorrowful to his mill, and 
after a night of bitter regret, he might have 
taken up his burden manfully in the morning, 
and have borne it until it passed in unselfish 
gladness at his lost love’s happiness with a 
better or more fortunate man. But the memo- 
ry of Wilfred North’s attentions formed a 
bitter ingredient in his trial and disappoint- 
ment. To his grief was added fierce jealousy 
of a man whose family he disliked because they 
coveted his heritage; jealousy aleo of a meaner 
kind, because Wilfred was handsome and 
young, refined and clever, and had power to 
call to Milicent’s cheek such eloquent blushes 
as he had seen that very day. 

So out of Gilbert Armatrong’s musing by 
the river-side came bad things, the offspring of 
‘envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness.’ 
He had been wont in thinking of the girl 
he loved, to consider winning her, as gain- 
ing her affection and her willing consent to be 
his wife, but now he said to himself with a 
deadly resolve, 

“T will have her yet. No man shall stand 
between me and my chosen wife. I mean to 
marry her, but I can wait.” 

Gilbert Armstrong loved his dead friend’s 
daughter with a rare depth of affection, but if 
love only had spoken, he would have resigned 
her that night, and, falling back on his own 
lonely life, he would have left her to erjoy the 
sunshine of youth and hope, and to make her 
happiness apart from him ; but love’s share in 
his fell resolve was a small one; he thought of 
Wilfred North’s kiss, and Milicent’s blushes, 
and verily he felt that while “ love is strong as 
death,” “jealousy is cruel as the grave, the coals 
thereof are coals of fire, which hath a most ve- 
hement flame.” 

CHAPTER VIII. 
PLAYING WITH FIRE. 

Gilbert Armstrong waited. The hot August 
days melted into September clearness, which 
in its turn was crystalised by the early frosts 
of fresh October, but during all that time the 
shadow of Gilbert’s once familiar figure had 
never fallen across Mrs. Gray’s doorstep. 

The widow was distressed. She liked Gil- 
bert as warmly ag it was possible to like any- 
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one beyond the pale of her own family, and 
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strange confusion during the rapidly-fleeting 
days of his betrothal ; one idea alone was clear, 
he had paid an awfal price for Milicent Gray, 
and nothing should be permitted to stand be- 
tween him and the treasure which had been 
purchased so dearly. He must make her his 
own speedily, and trust to the aftertime to 
bring him the love for the sake of which his 
soul stood in jeopardy. 

The 30th of November was the day fixed for 
the bridal, and it dawned clear and fine, as lit- 
tle like a November morning, as the wedding 
it was to see resembled a holy heart-union. 
Milicent looked pale and fragile in her simple 
white finery, and more than one heart felt a 
strange feeling akin to pity for her, as she fal- 
tered forth the solemn words which bound her 
till death to Gilbert Armstrong. 

The bridegroom stood beside her, grave and 
pale. At the commencement of the service a 
sombre shadow lay on his face, butit lightened 
as the ceremony proceeded, and the intense 
light of a great joy shone on those rugged fea- 
tures, as the closing words were said. Cold 
and clammy was the unresisting, but uncom- 
plying hand, on which he placed the wedding- 
ring, but, he thought, that hand should learn 
to thrill at the contact with his; it should go 
hard with him, but he would win this one wo- 
man’s love before he died. 

Vain dreams, Gilbert Armstrong! the lurid 
light which shines on your life this morn- 
ing, because you have won — by fair or foul 
means you now reck little—the girl you love, 
will never soften into the tender sunshine of 
life-long happines. It will go out with un- 
timely suddenness in blackness of darkness for 
ever! 

The wedding feast was kept at the cottage, 
and thither resorted a goodly company, for 
the miller had no mind to do this thing in a cor- 
ner. A bevy of youthful maidens, schooltime 
friends, surrounded the bride; the town gos- 
sips supported and consoled her mother, while 
the tiny cottage walls echoed back manly, 
hearty laughter from Gilbert’s farming and 
business cronies, 

A sense of pride and girlish dignity kept 
Milicent up through the trying ceremony, and 
also sustained her at the yet more trying fes- 
tival, but the end came at last, and she retired 
to prepare herself for the wedding journey. It 
was not to bea long one; Gilbert merely meant 
to waste a day or two in climbing the 


“ Malvern Hills, for mountains counted 
“ Not unduly,” 
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and then return to his altered life in his old 
dwelling-place. 

Daring the time occupied in changing her 
white robe fora travelling dress, Milicent was 
alone with her mother. No word was spoken, 
though both hearts were fall, until the toilet was 
complete, lacking only the simple brown straw 
bonnet which lay on the bed. As Mrs. Gray 
turned to hand this to her daughter, a sound 
of wheels was heard. The color faded from the 
bride’s cheeks, and with & passionate gesture 
she turned to her mother, and flung herself on 
that weak but ever-loving bosom. 

“Oh! mother, mother !’’ she sobbed, and the 
tears fell like rain from the widow’s eyes, but 
though Milicert’s voice was broken and thick 
with sobs, no tears cooled those hot shining eyes 
which had a look of hunted anguish in them, 
pitiful to see. 

Mrs. Gray tried to soothe her child, and Mili- 
cent summoning her courage, rallied herself 
bravely. 

“It is too late, now, mother,” she said sadly. 
“T have chosen my lot—or rather it was 
forced upon me—and I must abide by it.” 

“Forced upon you, darling,” remonstrated 
her mother, ‘nay, child, I did but persuade 
you for your good.” 

“I did not mean you, mother,” said the 
bride, “ yon were always too good to me. I 
should like to be alone for a few minutes before 
I start, mother, if you will let me.” 

Mra. Gray kisssd her, and left the room. 

Milicent looked around her. ‘here were 
many eigns of poverty in that little chamber, 
and she was going to a home of plerty, but 
never before had its narrow walls seemed such 
a place of refuge. She was going to leave the 
shelter of this simple nest to face the horrors 
of a loveless marriage, and now that the irre- 
vocable step was taken, all her maidenhood 
seemed to revolt from the prospect. Then, for 
a short, unhappy period, the thought of her 
lost lover came over her,—of Wilfred North, 
who had vanished from her sight in the mists of 
that chill October evening, and she had seen 
him no more. 

She had heard him spoken of, she had sat 
calmly by and heard his absence discussed, not 
as the strange thing it was to her, but as the 
sudden freak of a rich young man, a freak he 
was known to have committed more than once 
before. Sir Guy North had called on Mrs. 
Ayscough when Milicent was at the vicarage, 
about a week before her wedding, and she 
heard him declare that he was under no ap- 
prehension concerning his son : he was used to 
these little escapades on the young man’s part: 
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&c., &c. and her heart swelled within her at 
the thought that Wilfred North had fled from 
his home to avoid making her his wife, perhaps 
to cure himself of the idle fancy which had 
madea pleasant summer pastime, till it grew 
dangerous. 

But there were other rumours of late, ru- 
mours which Milicent had not heard, floating 
tales suggesting that Wilfred North’s absence 
might not be so easily accounted for, rumours 
that Sir Guy’s indifferent easy manner was 
feigned, and that certain strange men who ap- 
peared at the Hall, and who haunted Cole- 
marsh streets and country roads, were detec- 
tives, sent for to search to its foundation the 
mystery of Wilfred North’s whereabouts, dead 
or alive, 

Mrs. Gray had heard these whispers, but at 
Gilbert’s request had refrained from naming 
them to Milicent, and so cleverly did the mil- 
ler guard his betrothed wife from vague ru- 
mours, that from the night on which Wilfred 
North failed to keep his appointment until her 
wedding, Milicent heard no whisper of doubt 
that foul play might have befallen her secret 
lover. 

So there was no mystery in Milicent’s mind 
as—the few minutes fleeting by that were her 
last of liberty,—she thought with sharp bitter- 
ness of the man who won her love only to 
slight it, while she dropped upon her knees by 
the little bed, and in silent, passionate yearning 
towards the Unseen, she prayed for strength 
to cast out the love that was now a sin, and 
for help to be a good wife to the man she had 
taken for her husband. She rose calmed, and 
began to finish her preparations. A few trin- 
kets and laces lay scattered on the dressing- 
table, tossed aside during the wedding toilette, 
and she mechanically proceeded to fold and re- 
place them. In so doing, her eye fell on a let- 
ter addressed to herself. She instantly remem- 
bered that it had come by the morning post, 
and had been left unopened in the hurry of 
dressing for the early ceremony. She took it 
up; the handwriting was strange to her, the 
post mark was “Colemarsh” only. It was 
this fact which had made her put it aside in 
the morning, thinking itan ordinary note con- 
taining congratulations and good wishes from 
some near friend. 

“T will look at it now,” she said to herself, 


“ Before you marry Gilbert Armstrong, ask 
“him if he met Mr. Wilfred North on the 
“night of the 16th of October. He who ad- 
“vises you is— 

One Wuo Suspects Him.” 


“ Before I marry Gilbert Armstrong,” mur- 
mured the unhappy girl, “ why before I marry 
him?” 

She paused a moment, the letter held loosely 
in her shaking hand, and then a wave of con- 
viction, deep as truth, and strong as fate, swept 
over that miserable heart. 

She saw it all. 

“Gilbert has murdered Wilfred North,” she 
said to herself hoarsely, as she sank on the bed 
shuddering and stricken—“ and I have been 
warned too late.” 

The minutes passed, and she cowered and 
shuddered, while the waves of despair rolled 
over her, crushing youth, hope, and sensibility. 
When she sat upright again, her white, set 
face was full of a dread purpose, and the light 
of youthful loveliness was gone from it for 
ever. 

“T will know the truth,” she said. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AT COLEMARSH HALL. 

The window of Milicent’s bedroom opened 
out on a rustic wooden balcony, which led down 
a flight of steps into a strip of kitchen-garden 
at the back of the cottage. A low hedge separa- 
ted this small domain from a field which end- 
ed in a long coppice through which was a short 
way to Colemarsh Hall, much used by workmen 
and servants, and others who had constant 
communication with the Hall. 

With stiff, rigid fingers Milicent tied on her 
bonnet, and hurriedly opening the window 
went out, and ran down the steps into the gar- 
den. The low, weak hedge was no impediment 
to her progress in her present suppressed ex- 
citement, and she was soon across the field, 
and threading her way with feverish haste along 
the rugged pathway through the coppice. 

Briars lay across her road sometimes, and 
entangled themselves with her garments, but 
she paused not, and tore past the impediments, 
leaving pieces of her gown here and there to fi 
mark her way. Now and again her excited 
fancy persuaded her that she was pursued; she 
did not pause to listen, but bore onward, panting 
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TI will know the truth,” she had said, and 
this one clear idea was uppermost in her mind 
through all, and ruled by its solemn power the 
chaos of her emotions. 

She was spared the suspense of waiting while 
@ message was carried to Sir Guy North, ask- 
ing for an interview, for half-way up the avenue 
leading to the house, she came upon the baro- 


net in close conversation with a strange man. 

Strange, at least to Milicent, was that clear- 

cut face, with its deep-set intelligent eyes, its 
3 


unsearchable mouth and intellectual forehead, 
but Colemarsh had marked this man of late, 
and had said of him that he would find Wilfred 
North if he was above ground. 

On seeing Milicent approach, the inscrutable 
face of the stranger assumed a complacent ex- 
pression. 

“Sir Guy,” he said softly, “my bait has 
not utterly failed, you see. This is the bride.” 

Sir Gay North turned to look at the figure 
approaching. Only since the same morning had 
this girlish unit of humanity been more to him 
than the rest of the plebeian population of Cole- 
marsh, but now he looked eagerly at her as, 
panting and pale, she stopped before him and 
his companion. 

** I must speak to you, sir,” she said, forget- 
ting how te address a baronet in her sore des- 

air. “I must speak to you, sir, ona matter 
of life and death.” 

“Certainly,” replied Sir Guy, and the trio 
walked to the house. Instead of entering the 
Hall by its principal door, Sir Guy turned 
aside, and passing through a corner of the 
shrubbery, came upon a bay-window at the 
side of the house. He held this open for his 
companions to pass through, and then followed 
them, securing the casement carefully. 

Milicent looked round her with a vague dull 
wonder at the luxurious fittings of the room, 
but her listless gaze was arrested by a picture 
which hung over the ample mantelpiece. 

It was a portrait in oils of Wilfred North. 
Yes, her lover’s face looked at her from the can- 
vas, as if with living eyes. The strong love, 
crushed by fancied neglect and deceit, and tu- 
tored into stillness by the voice of duty, sprang 
into new life, and with wonderful energy in 
her manner, she turned to the baronet, who 
with his silent companion, had watched and 
weighed aright that passionate look at the 
likeness of the missing man. 

«I must speak with you alone, Sir Guy,” 
said Milicent, in a calm steady tone. 

Sir Guy looked at his companion and hesi- 
tated. That gentleman stepped forward, and 
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addressed Milicent in a gentle, persuasive voice. 

“You received a letter this morning, Miss 
—.” He paused, uncertain how to address 
her, and his hesitation strack her with sudden 
anguish. 

“It was too late,” she cried passionately. 
“T did not read it till after I was married.” 

‘‘And you have come,” went on the per- 
suasive voice, “ to tell Sir Guy the truth about 
your acquaintance with his son.” 

“Tam,” replied Milicent firmly. Her brain 
seemed clearer now, a sense of duty to be done 
animated her, and the pictured eyes of her ab- 
sent lover seemed to rest upon her with anim- 
ploring air, as if to ask her help to unravel the 
dark mystery which hung over his fate. 

Sir Guy gave her achair, and the detective 
seated himself opposite. 

The girl’s narrative was related calmly and 
succintly, without appearance of excitement, 
and both her hearers aided her from time to 
time by apposite questions. 

It was all told—she grudged none of the 
shame which the recital cost her, indeed her 
share of that shame was less than Sir Guy 
North’s, who read the base part his son had in- 
tended to play, while her maiden innocence 
had believed in his honour and truth. ; 

“ And now,” said Mr. Griffith, so Milicent 
had heard the stranger named, “do you think 
any one knew of that meeting and arrangement 
in Crowhurst Lane?” 

‘“T know it,’’ said Milicert, a red spot burn- 
ing on her cheek. 

‘* Some one overheard your conversation ?” 

“Yes.” 

* And that someone was ——’ 

“Mr, Armstrong,” she answered readily. 

A shadow crossed the window, Milicent 
sprang to her feet with a faint cry. There was 
a shivering of glass, a trampling of feet, a 
rush of cold air, and Gilbert Armstrong sprang 
into the room, and rushed to Milicent’s side. 

“My wife! my wife!” he gasped. 

A man followed him through the window, a 
shabby man of loafing appearance, who had 
watched the marriage ceremony from behinda 
pillar in the church, and who had been the first < 
to follow the excited bridegroom when Milicent 
was discovered to be missing. This man came 
forward, and at a signal from his superior, laid 
a hand on Gilbert Armstrong’s shoulder. 

“T arrest you, Gilbert Armstrong,” he said, 
“ for the murder of Mr. Wilfred North.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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“ Concerning the immorality and waste which 
has prevailed, and still prevails in the matter 
of dress, there is much to be said, and still more 
to be done. It rests with women who have 
money and position to expose and reform such 
abuses. From the best draper’s shop in Re- 
gent Street, to that of the small suburban 
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From lips whose music is to pass from us : 
Remembering friendship old, and liking strong, 
And all the charms that cling around such ties, 
You must not wonder if our farewells have 

A touch of sadness in their tones to-night. 

You leave us in our dear, but fog-bound land, 
To seek a tropic shore of sun and flowers ; 
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characteristic requirements of a well-known 
customer. While we endeavour with one hand 
to thrust women into the employments of men, 
we seem with the other to take away their 
rightful work, and to sacrifice them by hun- 
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Our second full-sized pattern (all the pieces of 
which are marked by one round hole) is the Corsage 
of the Concert Dress represented on fig. 2 of plate 2. 
This pattern consists of back, sidepiece, and front ; 
the sleeve of our first pattern will serve for this cor- 
sage by cutting it across at the elbow, as shown by 
the pricked line and the notches. 
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Ofserbations 
ON LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


The estrangement between the French Aris- 
tocracy and the Parisians still continues, and 
this causes a great depression in trade. The 
wives of the Members of the present French 
Government seem incapable of directing taste. 
However, as our Journal is patronised by the 
Aristocratic residents of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, we are euabled to give the very latest 
Fasbions that are being developed among them. 

Fashion has for some time past been under 
the influence of the style of Louis XIV, with 
the train, the gilet,and the revers ; added to this 
there has been a decided leaning towards the 
Classic style, hence the great success of the 
Princesse style of dress. 

Fashion must of course advance and pro- 
gress, and the prevailing tendency seems to 
bring modern dress more in harmony with the 
Classic models. A French lady of very high 
rank has just ordered a dress in the ancient 
Greek style; its appearance is very graceful, 
and it has been much admired : an illustration 
of it will appear in our June Number. 

Another change of style is the revival of the 
waists with long points at back and front: the 
great success of the Princesse form had caused 
this pointed form to be almost forgotten. This 
style is capable of further development, as will 
be seen in our June Number. 

The Princesse robe, in combination with the 
Louis XIV style pamed above, still retains its 
favor, being too beautiful to be soon laid aside. 

Trains are of various lengths, to suit the kind 
of dress, the longest are of course intended to 
be worn over the arm when walking. Short 
dresses are only worn in travelling; we cau- 
tioned our readers lust Spring ugainst the at- 
tempt that was being made to introduce short 
skirts, by a few inexperienced contributors to 
certain Fashion books. It should be remem- 
bered that woodcuts are not to be relied on as 
representations of actual Fashions. The best 
and highest-class Modistes do not allow their 


creations to be copied for wood-cats or black 
lithographs. 

The Jacket, with every combination of gileé, or 
of gilet and revers, is very fashionable. In 
Mantles there is not a great variety, but all 
have long large sleeves. 

The colors and materials used in each dress 
seldom exceed two, but three can be at times 
combined. 

We gave a list of new materials in our April 
Number, and will now add a few more words 
on this subject. 

The newest materials are of the Pompadour 
style; there is a great variety of them, some 
are of very thick texture, others as light as 
gauze. The most prominent featurein the new 
materials is the “‘ Pekin” style; one stripe is 
either satin, gauze, or silk, and another stripe 
isa brocade of flowers with foliage, such as 
small pink roses and leaves, or roses and for- 
get-me-nots on a white or pink ground. All 
of these are very pretty, and some are exquisite- 
ly beautiful. 

All the minute details of Fashion are given 
in our Paris letter. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


Paris. 
Ma Chére Amie, ; 
Now that we are thoroughly advanced in Spring, 
I know that you will wish me to write to yon a really 
gossiping letter on the minor subjects in Fashion. 
There is really very little to say. Paris is not the 
bright, tho lively Paris of old. I will not try to en- 
tertain you witha deserineoe of our quiet receptions 
or country trips; I will leave this till I see you in 


une. 

To begin I shall name bonnets and hats; the 
only novelty that has yet appeared is the Dufour- 
mantelle hat ; other modistes are going quite astray, 
they have brought out something which they call tho 
Directoire hat; I suppose we shall next hear of the 
Robespierre bonnet. Taking things altogother there 
is nothing new in shape or color. Tho newest idea 
in flowers is the strange, though not ugly, idea of in- 
troducing the dandclion flower. You know the 
dandelion when it has flowered, leaves a fluffy ball: 
well, two or three balls are clustered together, and 
fastened at the side of a low-crowned hat, which 
is trimmed all round by a wreath of moss. ‘Tho 
brim is lined undernenth with either blue or pink 
silk, or with a color that may contrast or match the 
costume. 
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The Mantillas, the scarves, and the Visite mantles, 
made of Lace, Crepe, Silk or Cachemire, trimmed 
with fringe, and plissés of Inco, and edged by braid 
or passementerie lightly dotted with beads, are the 
predominant ideas: these are not made too long, so 
as to show the pretty combined costuines. 

‘Lhe colors of the dresses are much livelier than 
last year: all the preparations for this summer are 
very light both in color and texture, nothing can ex- 
ceed in elegance the easily draped china ercpe; next 
for draperics, come the mousseline de Ulnde, the 
various gauzes and the cachemirvs ; all these are in 
light colors. 

The fashion of sleoves being made short or 
three-quarter length, necessitates handsome gloves 
ormittenus, The long Suxe gloves will always be the 
favorites. There are a great varicty of mittens, 
either of lace or net richly embroidered ; all colors 
eau be procured, but the black or white are the most 
classic. 

Boots are changing in form; the ngly square tocs 
are disappearing, to make place for the round-point- 
ed ones: this form is much more suited to our feet, 
and also more elegant: tho high heels still keep in 
favor, although many ladies, especially the tall ones, 
air Mecop rine them, as they prove injurious to 

ealth, 

Our friends here are much pleascd to hear that 
her Majesty Queen Victoria is once more taking an 
interest in Fashion. They think with her that the 
time has come for a discontinuance of the ‘fringe ’”’ 
style of wearing the hair. They also approve of what 
she said about the late extreme tightness across the 
hips, and the wearing of high heels. 

ComTESsE DE B—, 


Description 
Gf the Alates of Costumes, 


#,% = Full-sized patterns of allthe Dresses, Casaques, 
Peliszes, §e, on these plates are supplied at the nomi- 
nal price of 6d. se for the accomodation of sub- 
serihers, For particulars see our extra page. 

Lhe Number in bracketa, preceding the description 
of each sigure, is the number of the Costume in our list 
of full-sized patterns, 

*,* The Reverse views of all the Costumes on these 
Jour Plutes will be found on plate 6. 


PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1.—(Pattern No. 82).—The Christina 
Promenade Costume of grey cachemire del’ Inde 
and Bronze silk. The gilet, reverse and chicorée 
are made of bronze silk, the rest of Cachemire. 
The Jacket is separate from the skirt: this 
skirt is montée on muslin, the front is slightly 
bouillonné and fastened under the chicorée. 4 
large revers trim the front; at back is an imi- 
tation polonaise separate from the skirt, and a 
little bouffant: flote of ribbon of both colors 
enliven this costume. 6 yds. Cachemire 47 
inches wide; 53 yds. silk; 2} yds. ribbons of 
both colors; 18 large buttons, 12 smaller ones. 

Fig. 2.—(83).—The Grosvenor Promenade 
Toilette of Crepon de Lahore, the color bleu 
gendarme, trimmed with Nacarat satin. This 
style of toilette is very much liked, the broad 
band of satin round the Cuirasse is in high 
favor, though we do not advocate it, unless it 
were to lengthen a cuirasse that was too 
short. ‘The Cu‘rasse is made with a gilet and 
reverg, the broad band of nacarat satin ends 


with the side seams, the back of the body and 
the sides of skirt are ornamented by cascades 
of bows; the front of skirt is plissé, making 
the pleats wider at top and gradually lessening 


them to the bottom, where they are caught up << 


under numerous loops of ribbon. 73 yds. of 
Crépon ds Lahore, 47 inches wide; 24 yde. 
satin; 4 yds. ribbon of both colors; 18 buttons. 
Fig. 8.—(84).—The Orleans Walking Cos- 
tume of brown Cachemire de Rheime, trimmed 
with light brocade ; this costume is very simple, 
easy to make, and very becoming. The Jacket 
is trimmed in front by a giled (fastening at side,) 
and at back by doublerevers. Will take 8 yds. 
Cachemire de Rheims, 46 inches wide; 2} yds. 
of brocade ; 6 buttons, : 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1.—(85).—Reception Toilette of mouse- 
colored satin and pink brocade. The polonaise 
aud the three wide pleats of front are of satin ; 
the body in front opens upon a white chemi- 
sette, and is laced by a pink silk cord, the 
lacing starts from the neck downwards, then 
the two euds of the cord are passed through the 
tassels, a knot is then made to prevent their 
slipping out. Four large pleats start from the 
sides of front, and form a graceful drapery 
below the hips, ending at the back; two full 
pouffs fall over the train. The same ornament 
at back of polonaise as at front of corsage. 
8 yds. satin; 6 yds. brocade, 23 inches wide; 
5 yds. cord; 6 tassels; 6 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(86).—Concert Toilette of sky-blue 
Pekin, with tablier of light straw-colored bro- 
cade : the body is cut square in front on a white 
crépe lisse chemisette : 3 deep pleats start from 
the point of body in front to make a pouff be- 
hind, which is caught up by a straw-colored 
cord and tassels, and a bunch of white convol- 
vulus: a bunch of the same flowers with tassels 
trims the front and point of corsage. Will re- 
quire 2} yds. brocade; 3 yds. Pekin; 2 yda. 
cord; 8 tassels; 12 buttons. 

N.B. These materials being very beautiful 
in texture, no trimmings are required: they 
make a costume that is very elegant and not 
more expensive than silk, for to make a silk 
dress handsome, rich trimming must be added 
toit. The present taste is simpler and more 
artistic. 

Fig. 3.—(87).—The Irené Costume of ches- 
nut-colored silk trimmed with striped satin 
gauze. ‘Two wide draperies of gauze pass from 
the front to the back through wide loops that 
are cut in one with the body: they join at back 
and interlace themselves with the draperies 
of the shirt, and are then fastened to the wide 
pleats at each side the front of skirt. The 
train is trimmed all round by a small pliseé. 
Quantitics required :—12 yds. silk; 5} yds. 
gauze; 12 buttons. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


Fig. 1.—(88).—Young Lady’s Morning Robe 
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Princesse, of Tussore silk trimmed with lace, 
or embroidery. The body is trimmed to imi- 
tate a gilet; the front of skirt is trimmed alter- 
nately by a wide pleat and a band of embroid- 
ery or lace: the back is slightly bouffant and 
falls on a plissé petticoat. 7 yds. Tussore silk, 
37 inches wide; 9 yds. embroidery, or 11 yds, 
lace. This very pretty toilette is well suited 
to B ipork ladies: 1t is a very inexpensive mate- 
rial, which washes as well as cambric, a piece 
of 7 yds. 34 inches wide only costs 21 shillings. 

Fig. 2.—(89).—Tho Pourtaléa Visiting Cos- 
tume. Princesse Robe of Caroubier silk and 
velours mille-raies. The front, back and skirt 
are made of silk : the Jacket and side draperies 
are of the velours. Bands of the same velours 
are fastened on the skirt at equal intervals. 
The draperies are edged by along chenille fringe: 
@ piece of velours cut on the biais trims the 
jacket at back, and is finished off by a bow of 
silk: the back is slightly bouffant and caught 
up at side by numerous loops: the same orna- 
ments at the corners of the jacket. 8 yds. silk; 
5 yds. velours mille raies; 6} yds. ribbon; 18 
battons; 3} yds. fringe. 

Fig. 3.—(90).—The Adelaide Visiting Toi- 
lette of bronze silk trimmed with satin: the 
jacket is separate from the skirt. The gilet is 
of white satin, embroidered by hand, and trim- 
med by Malines lace. The revers are of satin 
ornamented by buttons and buttonholes of light 
blue silk. The front of skirt is slightly bowil- 
lonné, and trimmed by pink and blue ribbon. 

Two large revers of satin form the tablier; the 

skirt is trimmed at bottom by a small plissé. 
Tho train is demi-longue. 2 yds.satin; 9 yds. 
silk; } yd. white satin: 6 yds. lace; 1 yd. blue 
silk; 4 doz. butttons. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


Fig. 1.—(91).—The Louise Margaret Car- 
riage Toilette. It is of light blue pekin trim- 
med with écharpes of white woollen mousseline 
de l’Inde. This Princesse dress is made with a 
long train ornamented by three pliesés. Two 
écharpes edged by silk and wool fringe are draped 
across the front, the top one is closed at back by 
a bow; the second fastens under the drapery 
which starts from under the bow, and falls on the 
train; a small écharpe is laid on the shoulders, 
and looped in front. The sleeves are demi- 
longues. 15 yds. Pekin; 23 mousseline de 
UVInde; 6} yds. fringe; 12 buttons. 


Fig. 3.—(93).—Rosie’s Promenade Toilette 
of Caroubier Cachemire de l’ Inde, embroidered 
with silk of a darker shade; the skirt is plissé 
all round, and fastened on a broad band, the 

olonaise is cut square front and back, itcloses 
in front by 6 buttons and opens to imitate a 
coat, ornamented by two pockets; at the back 
isa large bow. Quantities required:—3 yds. 
Cachemiré de UV Inde; 6 buttons. 


Fig. 4.—(94).—The Ella Visite Mantle is 
is made of poulf de soie, trimmed with satin 
and Chantilly lace, and ornamented by 3 small 
plissés of silk above the lace. 64 yds. silk; 1 
yd. satin; 7 yds. Chantilly lace. The skirt is 
composed of draperies and deep plissés placed 
alternately : it ismontéeon muslin. No pattern 
is required. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


#,* All the Bonnets and Hats are from Madame 
Dufourmantelle, 30, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


No.1. Bownwet of black chip, lined with amber 
satin ; and trimmed by black ostrich feathers : inside 
the front are some full-blown roses. 

No. 2. Hart of fine straw, trimmed by ostrich 
foathors of the same color: the side of brim is slight- 
ly turned up and shows the lining of black velvet, 
on which are placed two or three roses. 

No. 8. Bow for the neck, composed of folded 
muslin ; the ends are slightly pointed and are edged 
by very narrow lace. 

No.4. EvENING CorFFuRE, in which are intro. 
duced sprays of deep amber flowers. 


No. 5. Bow of Bretonne lace, and Pompadour ~ 


ribbon. 

No. 6 gives the back view of a DUFOURMANTELLE 
Hat; it is of pale yellow straw, and is, as will be 
seen by our last month’s No. three-cornered in shape, 
forming 8 point in front; the brim is lined by pale 
yellow silk arranged in folds; the feather, of the 
same color, starts from bows at the left side and falls 
across the crown. 

No.7. Hat of white chip, the front of brim is 
slightly turned up and shows the lining of black vel- 
vet, on which is placed a group of bows of velvet 
ribbon of the same color: the Hat is trimmed by 
two white ostrich feathers. 

No. 8. Bonnet of yellow straw, having the brim 
lined and bound by brown velvet, the brim is par- 
tially covered by narrow bands of the velvet, which 
also forms a largo bow at front of crown. The front 
and left side are also trimmed by ficld-flowers. 
Strings of yellow ribbon. 

No. 9. GILET to be worn over a plain high Cor- 
sage : it is finished by a tea-rose with foliage. 

No. 10. Bow formed from a Cambric Handker- 
chief edged by lace. 

No. 11. Bonnet of black chip; the crown is en- 


. closed by a twieted band of black velvet, and at left 


side is an ornamental dagger composed of brilliants : 
at the right sido is a light-colored ostrich feathor : 
inside the front of brim are pink and white roses. 

No. 12. CHapEavu of white chip : the edge of brim 
is enclosed by a bouillonné of dark olive brown vel- 
vet; at left side is a knot of white satin, which ma- 
terial also forms the strings ; the front and right side 
are trimmed by a white ostrich feather which starts 
from a velvet pansy. 

No. 18. Bow of muslin and Chantilly lace, the 
ends arranged in spiral form. 

No. 14. Evening CorrrurE embellished by a 
spray of Marguerites with foliage. 
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COLEMARSH MILL. 


By G. Ewart FLemrne. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MILICENT’S WEDDING-DAY. 

Susan Marks received the news of her mas- 
ter’s speedily approaching marriage with her 
usual good-natured grumbling, and made her 
preparations for that event in a characteristic 
way. These preparations principally consist- 
ed in collecting all articles of personal proper- 
ty which had adorned her kitchen, and storing 
the same in the narrow attic room which served 
her for a sleeping-place. It was soon filled 
with a heterogeneous collection of things dear 
to the soul of the ancient handmaid; gaudy 
china vases, flower-pots, gaily-colored prints, 
and one or two plaster figures, stood out con- 
spicuously from a medley of indescribable rub- 
bish, the flotsam and jetsam of a lonely country 
life, the accumulation of treasure prized by an 
iuartistic soul. 

This proceeding taken, and her stronghold 
being in a measure fortified against the coming 
enemy, Susan Marks bent her mind to obey 
the behests of her master, and summoning 
foreign aid in the shape of a buxom girl from 
Colemarsh, she set to work to cleanse the old 
mill-house from its topmost story to its lower- 
most cellar, solely excepting her own room, 
which she now looked upon as a kind of fenced 
city, armed and victualled for a siege. 

At first much anxiety had occupied the old 
woman’s mind on two points; firstly, whether 
Gilbert Armstrong would retain her in his 
service when he brought home his bonny young 
wife, or whether some “slip of a girl,” waste- 
ful and shiftless by nature, and vain by reason 
of youth’s flatteries, would be set up to rule in 
her comfortable kitchen, while she with ber 
cherished chattels, wandered vainly searching 
for a new home in her old age. 

Secondly, if she were indeed permitted to re- 
main at her olden post, would not her heart be 
chafed and made sore by the admission of Mra, 
Gray into the mill household, which event 


tresses instead of one P 

These were humble, homely musings, sordid 
anxieties, were they not, my reader? but poor 
Susan Marks was no philosopher, and the whole 
tenor of her future life, the question of its com- 
fort or misery, hung upon Gilbert Armatrong’s 
decision in these matters. Happily for his old 
housekeeper, the weighty questions were de- 
cided at an early stage in the progress of his 


would doubtless result in her having two mis- - 


arrangements, and Susan’s heart was lightened 
by his communicating his plans to her. 

She was to remain at her post, housekeeper 
and factotum, owing to Miss Gray’s youth and 
inexperience, but her labours were to be light- 
ened, and the establishment rendered more im- 
posing gy the permanent engagement of the 
strong girl now in the house on “ day-work” 
of a charing nature. 

Mr. Armstrong had arranged that his future 
wife’s mother should remain in her tiny cot- 
tage, her solitude brightened by a youthful 
handmaiden, who was to be transplanted thither 
from the National School on Milicent’s mar- 
riage. If Mrs, Gray had cherished hopes of 
removing to the spacious mill-house when her 
daughter married its master, the was wise 
enough to refrain from any allusion to her 
hopes or their disappointment. Gilbert had 
behaved generously, for besides making a 
handsome settlement on Milicent, he agreed 
to make her mother an allowance sufficient to 
keep her in modest comfort, adding warmly 
that his house was at all times open to her, and 
that Milicent should be free to come and go be- 
tween the mill and the cottage as often as she 
would. ; 

So Susan Marks, with mind at ease regard- 
ing the future, cleansed the house, and, accord- 
ing to her humble ideas, garnished it for the 
speedy coming of the young bride. Also iu 
her heart she vowed allegiance to the pale 
young girl, who on one occasion came with her 
mother to the mill, and made a pretence of be- 
ing interested in the wide, old rooms, the home- 
ly oaken furniture, and simple surroundings of 
her future home. The ignorant old woman 
looked into Milicent’s pensive face, and under 
that appearance of interest she saw a deep sor- 
row, and a chord was touched in that rustic 
bosom which never ceased to vibrate, whilst 
Milicent Gray was in this wold to claim its 
sympathetic solace. 

The November days drew toaclose. Gil- 
bert had pleaded for the wedding to take place 
before Christmas, and he was ably seconded by 
Mrs.Gray. Theirentreaties might have moved 
amore rigid resolution than Milicent’s, who 
met all their arrangements with a passive ac- 
quiescence by no means flattering to an ardent 
bridegroom. 

Bat Gilbert Armstrong made no complaint 
concerning the coldness of his betrothed wife. 
He was too wise a man to provoke a quarrel, 
and thas injure bis own cause by reproaching 
her for the want of the love he knew had never 
yet been his. Ilis own mind too was in a 
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f Nhe WORLD OF FASHIOW has often been truly described as “the only real Fashion Magazine in the World.” It is almost exclusively 
devoted to Fashion, and contains nearly three times as many colored costumes as are given in other Journals. When a Lady requires a Dress, a 
qoke a orgets she can be sure of finding what she wants in ‘The World of Fashion,” and she can also rely on everything contained there being of 
very style. 
Another immense advantage is, that purchasers of “‘ The World of Fashion ’’ can always obtain by return of post, 
FULL-SIZED TISSUE PAPER PATTERNS 
of any of the Costumes, (even the largest and most elaborate,) for the nominal cost of 
SIXPENCH EACH, POST FREE. 
The Novelettes, the humourous sketches, and the Poetry, contained in “TH WORLD oF FAsHION,” are all by first-class Authors. The Court 
News and notices of Theatres are authentic and reliable. 
_ On the contrary, many other Journals call themselves Fashion Books, when they only contain afew colored Costumes and wood-cuts, that have been 
ublished before in Paris, Brussels, or Berlin, often several months previous to their issue in London. If a Lady wishes a dress suited to be worn in 
English Society, she can rarely find what she requires, and if she wishes for a pattern, she generally has to pay three or four shillings for it, and even then 
it is often found defective. Many of these eo-called Fashion Journals give a large quantity of paper, often of a cumbrous inconvenient size, filled with third- 
rate tales, advertisements, and puffs of various tradesmen, who advertise in their pages, or whose wares are offered for sale by their conductors : the money 
derived from these advertisements &c., being the real object with which such Journals are issued. 
These are, in brief terms, the differences between ‘(THE WORLD OF FasHION ” and most of its contemporaries; differences which have gained for 
“THE OLDEST LADIES’ MONTHLY MAGAZINE” the high position which it has deservedly enjoyed for more than half « century, and which ite 
Proprietors are determined always to retain by continual improvements, suited to the progressive spirit of the age we live in. 


“THE WORLD OF FASHION” inay be had of all Booksellers and Neweagents, but Ladies will oblige by giving their orders early, 
as the demand is so great that the Publishers can with difficulty supply it after the first of the month, the costly and elaborate nature of t 
colored plates rendering reprints very dificult. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
LONDON :—SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 4, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E. C. . 


Devere's Paris Model Patterns, Price Sixpence Each, Post Free. 


THE PROPRIETORS OF 


“THE WORLD OF FASHION” 


Have made arrangements to supply to their numerous Subscribers, at the unprecedentedly low price of Sixpence each, Post Free, Full-sized cut-out Paper 
atterns of all the Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelisses, &c. that appear in their Magazine. 


DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTEENS are far superior to any that have hitherto been sold in England, France, or America. They are cut on 
new Scientific principles, by the first Parisian Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. They will prove of very great advantage to all 
Dressmakers, enabling them to make up with the greatest ease any Costume represented in this favorite Magazine. These Patterns will likewise be of 


very great service to those Ladies who have their dresses made up at home. 
The quantities of materials required for each Dress, Pelisee, &c. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of each costume. 


THE FOLLOWING I8 A COMPLETE LIST OF DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS ISSUED UP TO MAY Sit, 1879. 


1878. No. 46.—D: ft U; Skirt, MAY, 1870. 
No. 1.—Marquise Trained Skirt. i 47.— The Marie BaP Drees Plate 1 
vo B— Abergeliie Waterproof Cloek, (Improved Ulster | ,, °48.—Drese Skirt of walking length. No, 82,—The Christina Costume, skirtand drapery, fg.1. 
en Marg! Tani MARCH, 1879. This pattern is given gratis with the Magarine, 
na ae Sct aceon Tun ames is 4—Brideonmid's Costume. Polonaiseand drapery | ,, 83. me a teas Costume, Corsage and Upper Skirt, 
—Valliere Princesse. oO . . 2. 
ie 3.— Demi Traie ahive for morning wear. » 50.—Wedding Dress, Polonaise & draperies. » 4,.—The Orleans Costume, Corsage and draperies, 
o \4 fig. 3, 
o» 7.—Upper Skirt, Tablier and yoke Bodice. » 51.—Demi-Saison Pelisse with wide sleeve. ig. 3. eialy-4 
vo 8.—Dnucheese Train Skirt, (new square style). 1» 52.—Polonaise Princesse, with dreped tablier. tion Toilette, Core 
os _9.—Cyprus Tunique a Plastron, » 53.—Little Boy’s Costume. » 85.— Reception Toilette, Corsage & Tunique, fig. 1. 
*, 10.—Corinne Robe Princesse, with train to carry | » 54.—Abercorn Visiting Costume: Corsage, upper | ,, 86.—Concert Toilette, Panier and Bouffant, fig. 3. 
on the arm. skirt, and drapery. The Corsage is gicen gratis with the Magazine. 
we 11.—Eva Visite. » 55.—Upper skirt and train. The Dudley Costume. » 87,.—The Irene Costume, Corsage & Scarf, fig. 3. 
» 2— Visite. + 56.—Polonaise a gilet for Ball Dress. Plate 3. 
~ 12—Prisceme Tunigne, ” Ea—Careagaa rerws aul upperauiré for Bell Dress, | % Ghee eat ete Bacco ft) 
- —) vers. ” o " fe ” TT cesse, ig. 
x 15.—Young Lady’s Dinner Dress. » 58.—Visite Mantle. 1» 90.—The Adelaide Visiting Toilette, fig. 3. 
~ 16.—Dioner Dress, Princesse style. » 60.—Carmen Costume. Corsage and Upper Skirt. Pla'e 4. 
— Polonaise Ball Scart » 61.—Demi-Saison Paletot. a argaret Cost 
y ig —Tanlque a Gilet tor Ball Drees = "| aga ie beara? pel A doable bevestet Ulster | * 2. ~The Sevene Masten du Cour, ir, i 
> 19.—Tunique and draped Plastron for Ball Drees. | ogg. Polunatse Princesse, withou gilt to be draped |" 95.—Fromenade Dress for a child of 8 yearsola, 
at back and sides oeconding taste. id °94.—Lady's Bathing Dress. 
3 5. prada ssa ticked »» °64.—Robe Princesse for a gir) of 9 years old. anes 
v 21,—The Gain | er Ara reheat APRIL, 1879. 
ss 22.—Tunique for a Dress with gilet and 65 —The Rosalinda Prine Th tt ked (*) h t been i 
‘Tablier, ae —The nda cesse Tunique, ose patterns mar! (*) have no MUustrated in 
66.—Casaque, Tablier and dra: 7 our colored plates: they are sta-dard patterns of general 
hs orp eee a @7.—Promentde Toilette, Camaqan a: Otlek;, au (|) tility, adeew to our Uc by spectal request 49 
upper skirt. 
” ge eran Pribocesd s €8.—Cichemire Horning Costume. ies 
wo ba - — . 
°° 7.—Princesse Dress with gilet, see ” Sd on pales ie ume; upper skirt. NEW FRENCH UNDERLINEN.—1879. 
ve 23.—Dinner Dress with Plastron. " +1,—Elegant Ball Toilette. No. 1a.—Dressing Gown. No. 2a.—Dressing Gown. 
2» 29.—Polonaise and Tablier for Ball Dress. 72.—Berthn Ball er Drees Dinner Toilette. No. 3a.—Trnin Petticoat. No. 44.—Petticoat Body. 
ss 30,—Robe Princesse a Plastron. * >3.—Dinner Dress with high body. € No, 5a.—Night Dress. No. 64.—Petticoat, walking 
” So resinae Tis sling pad Leena nin, » 74—Amelie Promenade Costume with gilet and Se Ba lee or gta No. 84,—Full Drawers, 
3° 33.—Corsage Habit and Tanique fora dinaee dress. foe Tunique, with train to be carried on : U NBER INES POR YOUNG LADIES 
+» 34,—Duchesse Dress for General Mourning. » 75.—Alexandra Mantle. : : 
PEBRUARY, 1679, * 783a—Co' ‘and Skirt. (AU cut for Chest measures of 27 inches). 
+2 85.—Paletot a Gilet. : ” 74,—Little Miua’s Costume, for a child of 7 yeers. No. 10a.—Dressine Gown. No. 114.—Dressing 
>» 36.— Princesse Dress. ” re Upeer Skirt for a young lady about 14 years, Jacket. No. 12s.— Petticoat. No 13a,— Princesse 
+ 37-— eg » °78.—Paletot for a girl of 14, Petticoat. No. 14a.—Petticoat Body. No. 154.— 
% 33.—P: Dress for a Jouve lady of 13 years. » °79.—Lady's Riding Habit Train, gored style, with- Drawers. No. 164.—Flannel Vest. No. 174.—Flannel 
%, 39.—Elizbeth Costume a Gilet, ont plenta at waist. Petticoat. No. 18a.—Bathing Costume. No, 194.— 
as ppt armed ete staietal ‘ aaa nary marr! Die bance iBS im Mey be Chemise. No. 20a.—Night Dress. 
oe — ora le girl of six years. rN plain . ith gilet, or ee 
2 ae ior res with square train. Cs pointed waist and short jockey skirt N. B.—This list ts added to every month; 
” s: P Se te Dinner Drees. a “Ble Doshi tneamted outdoor Jacket for making up we aetienlare of which see succeeding numbers 
-— Fo: x ine) a i) e Magazine, 


2,9 These patlerns are cut for Ladies of good figure, measuring 844 inches Chest measure, and 24 inches Waist measure. dnetruc- 
ions for Dressmaking and for enlarging or decreasing the size will be enclosed gratis with each t pattern, 
Datel 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR DORESSMAKING. 


HOW TO TAKE THE MEASURES. 


The way to take the measures when a Lady 
wishes to send for a body pattern of the 
size suited to her is as follows :—First, with 
an ordinary inch tape, take the exact Chest 
measure all round the body at the most pro- 
minent part of the chest, marked 1 on the 
diagram, Fig. 1: then take the Waist mea- 
sure marked 2: then measure the exact 
Length of Back from the neck to the Waist, 
marked 3 on the diagram. Write all these 
measures down, and to ensure accuracy, mea- 
sure them again, and compare with the 
writing. 


How TO 


CHANGE THE SIZE OF OUR PATTERNS. 


Ti a Lady possesses a good fitting bony pattern, she can easily alter, to her 
own size, any of ‘‘ DEVERE’s PaARIs MODEL PATTERNS,” which are all 
cut for 34} inches Chest measure, 24 inches Waist measure, and 14 inches 
Length of Waist. If a lady has not a body pattern of her own size, she 
can select one from Devere’s Series of Patterns, which are cut for Chest 
measures ranging from 314 to 424; that is to say, from the most petite lady, 
to the tall lady of fine figure. Any size will be sent post free, for 6 stamps. 

Hf however the lady is only a size larger or smaller than 34} Chest, viz :— 
has a Chest measure of 36 or 33, then she can alter the size of the pattern 
when cutting out, by the in- 
structions given in the follow. 
ing diagrams :— 


TO ENLARGE A PATTERN 
FROM 34} INCHES CHEST MEA- 
SURE TO 36 INCHES. FiG. 2. 


Add to the front edgo jof an 
inch, the same at the seam un- 
der the arm, and down tke mid- 


When any part of a dress, such as the trimmings, &c. has to be cut an 
the Liaiz, care must be taken that it is exactly on the biats, or it will drag 
and hang badly when made up. 

In a gored skirt, the fronts of the gored pieces must always be on the 
straight thread; the sides which are towards the back being sloped. If pos 
sible, avoid having any seam down the middle of the back of a skirt. 
allowance for the hem at the bottom must not be forgotten. 

In figured or brocaded materials, all the parts of the pattern must be 
cut the same way of the stuff; thatis, with the pattern running in the sam 
direction. It is the same in velveta and napped matrials, all the pieces 
must be cut so that the pile or nap runs the same way. 

Always place all the pieces of the pattern on the material, and make what. 
ever calculations are necessary, before commencing to cut out the staff. 


DEVERE’S SERIES OF 
PATTERNS FOR DRESSMAKERS AND FAMILIES. 


This set of patterns is divided into two parts. The first series has seven 
brown-paper patterns, for Children and Young Ladies, and is sold for 28.64. 
post free. Tho second series haa eight proma pape patterns for Ladies from 
the smallest to the largest sizes, and is sold for 3s. post free. The sizes of 
the first Serics are :—Chest 19 inches, age 2.—Chest 203, age 4.—Chest 2, 
age 6.—Chest 24, age 8.—Chest 27, age 11 to 12.—Chest 28}, age 12 to 13.— 
Chest 30, age 14 to 15. 

The sizes of the second Scries are :—Small sizes, Chest 314 and Cheat 8. 
Medium sizes, Chest 344 and Chest 36. Large sizes, Chest measures 37}, 34, 
41, and 42} inches. 

Both these series of patterns are principally intended for Dressmakers. 
If Ladies require any of the above sizes to suit themselves or their families, 
they can be supplied at 6d. each pattern. 


THE USE OF A 


BUST TO LADIES AND DRESSMAKERS, 


Devere’s Model Bust for the use of dresemakers, and private families, 
will be found a useful adjunct to the dressmakers’ art : itis accurately mould- 
edin papier maché, from the most perfect , and is covered with stout 
pale calico, thus one lars yet flexible ee A 
or the various purposes o! g-on garments. 
is mounted on a handsome stand, and by means of 
the screw shown on the engraving, can be raised or 
lowered in height according to requirement. Another 


great advantage is the facility with which it turns 
round on the pivot, thus enabling the worker to fitor 
trim the back or front of a dress without moving 
from her position. French dressmakers find these 
Busts invaluable in their business, from the ease they 
afford for the arrangement of the elegant but com- 
plicated styles of trimmings so much in vogue at the 
present time. 

For private families, where much of the dressmak- 
ing is done at home, a Devere’s Model Bust would be 
found most useful, as with its use, and the aid of our 
ParisModel Patterns, the most complicated costame 
can be reproduced with the test ease; and one 
bust would serve for all mem! of the same family 
who are not smaller in size than the buat. 

It will also be found very useful in making up lace 
collars, fichiis, &c., &c. In fact any lady once pos- 
sessing this desirable article will find countless ways 
of ma ing it useful, and will wonder how she kas 
contrived to do so long without it. ; 
We have arranged to supply these busts for the 
following sizes of chest measure :—31}, 33, 34}, 36, 
37} 394, 41, 424 and 44 inches, and to deliver them, 
carefully packed in a crate, and carriage free within 
3 miles of Charing Cross, or at any London Railway 
terminus, on receipt of P. O. O. for 26s. 


HOW TO ORDER A BUST AND ADAPT IT TO THE FIGURE. 


When ordering a Bust it is better to send a calico body made to fit, or an 
old dress body that fits well: the three measures shown on fig. 1 should also 
be sent, and it should be stated whether the lady is of proportionate figure, 
or stoops, or is very erect. A Bust suited to the lady will then be carefully 
selected from our stock, and forwarded with the body. 

N. B. It must be understood that it is always necessary to select a Bust 
slightly smaller than the lady’s dreas body, because the bust cannot under 
any eee be made smaller, while it is very easy to pad it up to the 
required size. 

If the Bust is too small at the waist, a belt of wadding of the required 
thickness is to_be fastened rotund the waist, and the same thingcan be done 
as regards the Chest, the shoulders, &c. : if the lady is stooping or round shoul- 
dered, two thickness of flannel placed on the upper of back will bring 
the Bust to the proper shape ; these paddings are simply pinned on the Bust, 
which may thus be made to serve for persons of different figures and sizes. 

The best way of enclosing the dress body and Post Office Order, is to buy 
one of the large Registered letter envelopes measuring 10 inches by 73 inches. 
which are sold at all Post Offices, price 3d. This will be sufficiently large to 
contain the Letter, P. O. Order, and Body, without any trouble in cking : 
the postage will be abont 2d. or 3d. according to the thickness of the body. 


N. B._ The various articles named above can be obtained only from 
Messrs. Louis Devere & Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. Qr. 
ders to be sent by letter, enclosing stamps or P. O, Order, for the amount. 


dle of back ; these additions are 
indicated by the shaded parta. 
At the bottom of armhole, hollow 
out 4 of an inch, indicated by 
the black parts. 


TO DECREASE A PATTERN 
FROM 34} INCHES CHEST MEA- 
BURE TOSZINCHES. Fie.3. 


Narrow the front edge 4 of an 
inch, and take off the same un- 
der the arm and at the middle of 
back, as shown by the black 
per of the pattern. At the bot- 

m of armhole, add the } of 
an inch indicated by the shaded 
portions. 


THE WAY TO CUT OUT. 


The best plan is to lay all the pieces composing the pattern on the material 
at the same time, so as to be able to judge of the most economical way of cut- 
ting out. The larger er should be placed on first, and the smaller pieces 
atthe sides of them. Tho trimmings (if any) must not be forgotten. 

Fig.4. The direction in which 
the various pieces are laid on the 
material has more to do with tho 
fit of a pattern than is generally 
supposed.In all close-fitting gar- 
ments, the side pieces and the 
backs shonld all have the waist 
line in an exact line with the 
straight weft or woof thread of the 
S material: this will bring the side 
E pieces and the backs on the right 
zr way of the stuff, and the side 
# pieces will not draw or crease as 
© they would do if they were cut in 
| the least degree on the biais. The 

fronts must be laid lengthwise on 
the material and be pertectly straight. It is best to place the front edge at 
the edge of the material, and to allow enough for the turningin. For double 
breasted garments the middle of front must lay exactly on the warp, or 
lengthwise thread of the material. The same rules must be observed for all 
Princesse Robes and for Polonaises. 

In cutting ont striped materials, there should be a perfect stripe down the 
middle of the front, and also down the middle of back when the back is made 
without a seam. Especial care must be taken that the stripes in the side- 
pieces and in the back, may exactly correspond. 


In sleeves, the part above the elbow must be the straight way of the 
material. 


read of the stuff 
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she fretted both outwardly and silently at the 
good chance of marriage which her daughter 
had thrown away. Milicent’s life became a 
burden to her that autumn time, because of her 
mother’s complaining, and not a few bicker- 
ings resulted between the two women on the 
subject. 

On the principle that continual dropping 
wears away a stone, Mrs. Gray hoped by con- 
stant allusions to Gilbert’s love, and his world- 
ly circumstances, to wear away Milicent’s ob- 
jection to his suit, and by thus uniting her 
daughter to the well-to-do miller, secure a com- 
fortable home for her own old age. But Mili- 
cent Gray was firm. She steadily refused to 
incline her ear to praises of Gilbert Arm- 
strong’s character and attainments, and above 
all, of his love for herself, and persistently de- 
clined to believe in the probability of a renewal 
of his offer. Her mother’s constant allusions 
to these unwelcome topics produced a result 
in the girl’s mind contrary to that which was 
intended, and she became silent and even sullen 
when alone with her mother. 

In these bright autumn days, Milicent Gray 
spent most of her leisure time in out-door exer- 
cise. On holiday afternoons she wandered 
over a distant common clad in its raiment of 
gold and purple, and sat among the gorse and 
heather, dressed in homely garb, the autumn 
breezes blowing among the braided waves of 
her dark hair, and deepening the rare bloom on 
her oval face. She took a book with her al- 
ways, being anxious in her girlish, shallow 
way to improve what little mind she had, but 
how often that unformed mind wandered from 
the page before her, and was lost in girlish 
mazy day-dreams, while the dark eyes, full of 
vague longing, swept over the landscape un- 
conscious of its beauty. 

Ever since the day of the féte Milicent was 
altered, she had had a glimpse of a brighter 
life than the dull routine which was her pre- 
sent lot, and that foolish heart yearned like 
simple Maud Mauller’s, for 

‘Something better than she had known,” 
and in the visions which filled her mind while 
dreaming on the breezy moor, her isolated life, 
her poverty and its cares, her mother, and Gil- 
bert Armstrong with his unwelcome suit, were 
all forgotten. 

Wilfred North had taken possession of Clee- 
thorpe Manor, which was distant eight miles 
from Colemarsh, but Milicent had seen him 
many times since the day of his birthday féle, 
and as that young gentleman had been at great 
pains to render himself agreeable to the “ village 


beauty” as he called her, it was no wonder 
that his image came oftener on the mirror of 
her maiden fancy than was wise or safe for her 
happiness, or that he was the hero of all her 
day-dreamings on the moorland. 

As September drew toa close, the accidental 
meetings between Wilfred and Milicent be- 
came more frequent, and at length the girl 
grew to look for his familiar figure pacing the 
heath, when she hurried to her favorite spot 
on holiday afternoons, 

Milicent would not admit to herself that 
these meetings were assignations, nor, strictly 
speaking, were they so, but she knew that 
Wilfred North was aware of her hours of liber- 
ty, and also of her predeliction for the spot to 
which she was now so easily drawn by the 
silent promptings of her too-readily won heart. 
She did not however go to the rendezvous with 
a clear conscience and undisturbed mind. 
Now and then, alarmed at her own temerity, 
she had tried to turn her steps another way, 
but her walk always ended by way of the moor, 
where she came in time to hear tender re- 
proaches for her lateness. 

Yes! it had gone so far as that. Wilfred 
smiled to himself sometimes at her timidity, 
at her evident fear of public opinion, at her 
easiness of persuasion, and evident admiration 
of himself. He had no fear of consequences; 
he took his gun in his hand on those stated 
afternoons, and followed by his dogs, he walked 
from Colemarsh Hall, past the mill, past the 
cottage, and through the busy gossiping town 
with supreme boldness, and when he reached 
the lonely moor, and saw the burat of sunshine 
on the face of the lovely girl who had tacitly 
come there to meet him, no feeling of shame 
clogged his utterance in the greeting words, no 
inward reproachfal voice bade him pause, no 
ominous shadow of the evil to come fell across 
the pathway which he and his companion were 
treading, to warn him while he had yet the 
power to desist. 

But let me speak the truth of Wilfred North, 
let me tell the bare case as it was known to 
this man and his Maker, His mind was set 
to do evil. He meant to bring destruction of 
soul and body upon this woman, who foolishly 
played with tho fire of his unhallowed love, 
and fancied it a stedfast fame which would 
warm and comfort her all lifelong. Beneath 
the outer crust of refinement and education, 
Wilfred North’s mind was coarse and sensual, 
and it was with the eyes of bis true soul, with 
the selfish sentiments of his real heart that he 
regarded Milicent Gray. His life—young as 
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he was,—had not been a good one, and the deed 
he contemplated concerning this rustic beauty, 
was no new thing for him to do. I cannot 
clothe his conduct with a flimsy covering of 
romance, by letting you believe that he was, 
like Milicent, drifting on the stream of fancy, 
led on by the rosy passions of youth and in- 
experience. Wilfred North was deliberately 
luring this girl from the paths of rectitude and 
honor; with the full knowledge of the conse- 
quences, he was winning her foolish heart, per- 
verting her ill-balanced judgment. Remember 
this, my reader, when the man’s fate, sudden 
and awful, meets him in the way ho deliberate- 
ly goes ; then, if you can, pity him. 


CHAPTER IX. 
IN CROWHURST LANE. 

A long bright day early in October was 
drawing to its close, as Gilbert Armstrong shut 
his garden gate behind him, and walked along 
the road to Colemarsh. A little crescent moon 
wasin the sky, upright and clear, denoting 
continued fine weather, and a sharp, frosty air 
touched Gilbert’s face with a pleasant freshness. 
He was going into the town to transact busi- 
ness with the landlord of the White Hart, a 
regular customer of hie, who united in his 
proper person the callings of baker, farmer, 
and innkeeper. 

Gilbert Armstrong must needs pass the 
Grays’ cottage on his way, and as he came in 
sight of the house, he saw Mrs. Gray standing 
at the gate, her white cap and kerchief shining 
in the dusk. 

Although he had avoided the cottage, and 
had not spoken to Milicent since the 11th of 
August, Gilbert and Mrs. Gray had seen a 
good deal of each other, and much conversation 
had taken place between them on the subject 
nearest to the hearts of each, therefore as he 
approached he was not surprised to see the 
widow beckon him, and obeying her summons 
he stopped at the gate. 

“Tt seems an age since I saw you, Mr. Arm- 
strong,” she said, “do stop a minute or two, 
Milicent is at the Rectory.” 

Gilbert declined to go in, but remained a few 
minutes in conversation with Mrs. Gray. 
While they were speaking, Wilfred North came 
uptheroad. A dark frown knit Gilbert’s brow, 
and his eyes flashed as they rested on the tall, 
well-made figure of the heir of Colemarsh, who 
was rapidly approaching them with his swing- 
ing, semi-military gait. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Gray,” he said as he 
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passed, speaking the words in a tone half-con- 
descending, half-contemptuous, a tone that 
might have aroused Milicent Gray’s suspicions 
had she heard her mother so addressed by the 
man who professed to love her. 

“ Good evening, sir,” said the widow with a 
profound curtsey. The Norths of Colemarsh 
were as the salt of the earth to her unsophis- 
ticated, unsuspicious mind. 

Mr. Wilfred North deigned a salutation 
likewise to Gilbert, who’ acknowledged it in a 
sullen way, and the young man passed on. 

“What a handsome man he ia,” said Mrs. 
Gray before he was quite out of hearing. 

“Yes,” answered Gilbert Armstrong steadi- 
ly, “ he is handsome enough to look at certain- 
ly, but I don’t think his heart will wear well.” 

“La! Mr. Armstrong, you are so suspicious 
of people. Iam sure Mr. Wilfred seems be- 
loved by every one.” Gilbert tnrned the sub- 
ject abruptly. 

“I must go now,” he said, “I want to catch 
Davies before he gets busy with his night cus- 
tomers.” 

He shook hands with Mrs. Gray, and walk- 
ing briskly forward, was soon lost in the grow- 
ing darkness. 

“J wish Milicent was at home,” said the 
widow to herself as she walked through the little 
garden, now lying in darkness. “ I don’t like 
her coming through the town after dark alone.” 

Meanwhile Gilbert Armstrong went to the 
‘*White Hart,” but the landlord was out on 
his farm, which lay distant two miles over the 
common. 

“Tf you like to walk that way, sir, you will 
very likely meet him coming back,” said the 
landlady, “and it would save time.” 

“© So it would,” said Gilbert Armstrong, and 
after a civil good-night, he stepped from the 
well-lighted cosy little bar into the dark road, 
and took the path to the common. 

The approach from the town to the common, 
was through Crowhurst Lane, a narrow grassy 
road bordered with high hedges, from which 
the leaves were thinning rapidly. Gilbert 
walked quickly up the lane, his footsteps mak- 
ing no sound on the thickly-swarded path, but 
about half-way through, he stopped suddenly, 
his heart beating quickly in the darkness. 

Surely that was the voice of Milicent Gray ! 
He listened again, the voices came nearer,— 
and suspicion became certainty. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, Gilbert Armstrong threw 
himeelf ailently on the grass by the hedgerow, 
and lay perfectly still, the only sound being 
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the fierce throbbing of his wild unhappy heart. 
Close to the spot on which he lay, was an 
old bench, which was much affected by lovers 
who plentifally frequented this lane and the 
adjoining common at all seasons of the year. 
The voices, speaking in low whispers, came 
: nearer, and presently Gilbert became aware 
uso that Wilfred North and Milicent Gray had 
| seated themselves upon the bench. Not a 
sound save the whispering voices, broke the 
silence of the autumn night, and Gilbert Arm- 
strong listening in his agony, heard every word 
spoken in the dense darkness of the lane. 

Two months before, when the unhappy man 
had surprised the same couple in the tent at 
Colemarsh Park, and Wilfred North had kissed 
the hand he fondly hoped to win, he had 
sprang upon them at once and separated them. 
But it was not so now, jealousy had done its 
mean work since that day, and now its power 
over this wretched man was such, that he fear- 
ed to stir a hair’s-breadth from his ignoble po- 
sition, lest he should miss one word of that 
whispered conversation which was driving him 
to madness. 

He did not at once clearly understand the 
nature of what he heard, he could only gather 
vaguely that Wilfred North was pressing the 
girl hard to comply with some plan he had 
formed. But as their talk proceeded it became 
plainer to the hidden listener. 

“But Milicent,” urged Wilfred North in an 
eager whisper, “ there is not the slightest risk 
or danger. You have merely to be in your 
little garden at half-past one, wearing the 
darkest clothes you have. I will not keep you 
wailing. Wewill then walk to Gainsly station. 
It is only four miles, you will not mind that?” 

“No,” faltered the girl. 

“We will travel in separate carriages to 
Mayford Junction, where I will join you, and 
iu two hours we shall be in London. Best, 
my man, you know, has undertaken to answer 
all questions concerning my absence.” 

“ Bat,” said Milicent timidly, “have you 
made all the other arrangements as safe ag 
thisP Will all be ready at our journey’s end 
for our—” 

She hesitated to pronounce the word, but 
her companion took it up lightly enough.” 

“ For our marriage,” he said, “‘oh! yes, we 
shall be tied up tightly enough before this time 
to-morrow. Come, Milicent, give me your word 
that you will be ready, for I must go; I must 
look in at the rectory as I go, to say a few 
words, and I have to go back to the hall, for I 
left a most important pocket-book behind me 


when I said good-bye to my father this evening. 
Give me your promise, Milicent.” 

“It is so sudden,” murmured the foolish 
girl, “you are so hasty.” 

“Tf I gave you a longer time you would re- 
fuse perhaps, and I must have you for my own, 
Milicent.” 

Whispered words of love—broken by pas- 
sionate kisses—followed, arguments that broke 
down the poor girl’s weak resolves, and Gilbert 
Armstrong heard the woman he adored, promise 
to leave her parent’s roof in that night’s dark- 
ness with Wilfred North. A cold sweat broke 
out over him, as he listened, and a mocking de- 
mon entered in and took possession of his soul. 

Tho lovers rose, and went towards the town. 

For some time Gilbert Armstrong lay on the 
damp grass with his white despairing face 


turned up to the densely-black sky; with a 
blackness as denee in his heart, and curses up- 
on his lips. At last he rose. 

* He thinks to take her from me, but I have 
a word to say to that,” he muttered. 

He walked through the lane, and into the 
quiet streets ofthe town. Passing the Rectory, 
he heard Wilfred North’s clear voice, and far- 
ther on he saw the cottage, with a light in 
Milicent’s room. 

He went on steadily towards the Mill. The 
town clock struck ten as he reached his own 
gate. 

The house was quict and dark, and though 
it was his usual time for repose, Gilbert Arm- 
strong did not unlatch the wicket gate, but 
walked steadily to and fro on the road beyond 
Colemarzh Mill. 


(To be continued). 


A Beavtiru, Tuovcut.When the summer 
of youth is slowly wasting away on the night- 
fall of age, and the shadow ofthe past becomes 
deeper and deeper, and life wears to its close, 
it is pleasant to look through the vista of time 
upon the sorrows and facilities of our earlier 
years. If we havea home to shelter and hearts 
to rejoice with us, and friends have been ga- 
thered together around our firesides, then the 
rough places of wayfaring will have been worn 
and smoothed away in the twilight of life, while 
the many dark spots we have passed through 
will grow brighter and more beautitul. Happy, 
indeed, are those whose intercourse with the 
world has not changed the tone of their holier 
feeling, or broken those musical chords of the 
heart, whose vibrations are so melodious, so 
panes and eo touching in the evening of their 
ite. 


THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


ALEXANDRA. 
(MarcH 10th.) 


Now sixteen times the freshening winds of Spring 
Have swept our island valleys, making sweet 
With breath of violets all the wakening land, 
Since England stretched her hands across the sea, 
And wooed thee, Princess, from thy northern home, 
To be the bride of Britain’s Hope and Heir. 

We saw thee, Lady, in the flush of youth, 

In beauty  saeoece as the morning star, 

Girdled with maiden innocence, and crowned 
With lilies white of virgin modesty : 

We saw thee standing in the light of love, 
Troth-plighted to thy bridegroom, gallant, young, 
We caught the reflex of that happiness 

Which, star-like, shone upon a mourning court, 
(Mourning for one too little known till lost,) 

And in the sunshine of thy marriage-morn, 

The people stretched their loyal hands to thee, 
Thy fresh young beauty dried the nation’s tears, 
The sweetness of thy smile revived its joy, 

Thine eyes, deep tenderness bespoke the love, 
Born in thine heart for Britain’s rugged isle : 
Thy wifely promise bound thee to the land 

Not less than to thine husband :—solemn troth 
Was pledged that day between our hearts and thee! 


Have rolling years redeemed that mutual troth? 
Yea, Princess, nobly is thy promise kept : 

Like fair broad map by car student planned 
Thy stainless life lies open to our view. 

Thou movest on thy native royal heights 

With God’s nobility upon thy soul, 

And light as from some heavenly hemisphere, 
Shines in thy face for love of human kind. 

The tale of sorrow is not told in vain 

To thee,—thy hands do stre: en all 

In honest labour, and in arts’ wide ways. 

The royal promise of ay om is kept, 

The troth-plight pled, thine adopted land. 
How keeps the land its promise unto thee? 


We loved thee for the beauty, Northern Star, 

That came with thy sweet presence to our isle, 
Like Spring’s first breeze and sunbeam :—but to-day 
Affection ior from deeper, firmer root, 

Onur hearts are beating with a stronger alse, 

Thon art our very own! We wept for thee 

When Death’s dread hand lay on thy royal mate, 
And when God spared him to our prayers and thine, 
Great England’s praises rent the listening sky. 

We wept for thee when God recalled to heaven 

The tiny blossom-life of thy young son. 

Our leal hearts ache for thee when parting comes 
Between thee and thy bonnie sailor lads. 

Thy griefs are ours, dear Princess, and thy joys, 

As thou and thine are ours, since thou did’ st choose 
To trust eas! to loyal British hearts, 

That bluff March morning sixteen years ago! 
Whatever faction stirs on foreign soil 

Rest thou at home upon thy people’s love: 

Though other powers’ long-laid foundations shake, 
A throne is builded in great England’s heart 

For thee and thine,—and millions yet unborn 

Shall speak thy praise in all our country’s gates: 
Great Princess, daughter of the great Sea-Kings, 
Chaste Wife, thy husband’s blessing and his crown, 
Fond Mother, circled by thy children’s love, 

True Woman, crowned and throned in Britain’s heart, 
Till crowns and thrones, and BriTA1N, pass away ! 


H. 8. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


All allowances necessary for the seams, are prion ff ipa to 
these Patterns, so that the seams NEED NOT be allowed for when 
a out, except in materials that require extra wide turnings 
in. 
The Patterns are all suited fr Ladies of medium height and 
af propertienaie Laure : measuring 34} inches round the chest 
an waist, unless otherwise stated in the description. 

The greatest care is always taken by the binders to ensure the 
whole of the pieces composing each pattern being folded ye it. 
If at any time, through accident, our subscribers should find 
any pieces missing, the Editors will be happy to supply the defi 
ciency post free, during the month after publication, on receipt 

@ letter or post card addressed to fs atl, Kelso Place, 

‘ensington, London, W. 

THE DUDLEY CORSAGE A REVERS. 

Our first full-sized pattern is the close-fitting Cor- 
sage @ revers, which is shown on the third figure of 
our second colored plate. This pattern consists of 
Gilet, Front, Revers, Sidepiece aad Back. The line of 
the gilet to which the front is sewn is indicated by a 
pricked line, and the fishes or puffs in the front are 
also marked by pricking. The sleeve of our second 
full-sized pattern, lengthened so as to reach to the 
hand, will suit this pattern. 

THE MARGARETHA CORSAGE 
FOR DINNER DRESS. 


Our second pattern (all the pieces of which are 
marked by one round hole near the top) is the Cor- 
sage with square opening back and front, which is 
represented on the Diane Costume, fig. 2 of plate 3. 
This pattern is given complete, and consists of five 
pieces, viz:—Gilet,, Front, Side-piece, Back, and 
short Sleeve. In the gilet the pricked line shows 
where the front is sewn to it : the curved edge is the 
middle of front. 


PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 
For Marca, 1879. 


Plate 1. 
No. 49.—Bridesmaid’s Costume. Polonaise and dra- 


pery of skirt, fig. 1. 
oy o0.— Wedding dress, Polonaise and draperies, 
g. 2. 
», 51.—Demi-Saison Pelisse with wide sleeves, fig. 3. 


Plate 2. 
», 52.—Polonaise Princesse, with draped Tablier, 


fig. 1. 

58.—Little cs Costume, fig. 2. 

», 54.—Abercorn Visiting Costume: Corsage, upper 
skirt, and drapery, fig. 3. 

,, 55.—Upper skirt and train, fig. 4, The Dudley 
Corsage is given gratis with the Magazine. 

Plate 3. 

», 56.—Polonaise a gilet for Ball Dress, fig. 1. 

», 57.—Upper skirt and straight Tablier, fig. 2. 
The Margaretha Corsage is given gratis with 
the Magazine. 

»» 58.—Corsage & revers and upper skirt for Ball 
Dress, fig. 3. 

Plate 4. 

», 59.—Visite Mantle, fig. 1. : 

», 60.—Carmen Costume. Corsage and upper skirt, 
fig. 2. 

ss 61,~-Demi-Saison Paletot, fig. 3. 

62.—The Canadian, a Lady’s double-breasted 

Ulster Coat, with hood and belt. 


N.B.—These patterns are cut for ladies of good figure, meas 
suring 344 inches chest measure ard 24 inches Waist measure. 
Full instructions for enlarging or decreasing the size will be ens 
closed gratis with each pattern. 


PRICE SIXPENCE BACH, POST FREE. 

Apply by LETTER ONLY, enclosing pos: stamps 
to Mnesns. Louis Devrere & Co., 1, Kilce Place, 
Kensington, London, W. 

N. B. In ordering a pattern the number only 
need be specified. 
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he Court and igh Wife. 

Her Majesty the Queen, accompanied by the 
Princess Beatrice, the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, and the Royal children, returned to Windsor 
Castle from Osborno on the 18th February, where 
Her Majesty will remain for the marriage of H. R. H. 
the Duke of Connaug4t and Princess Louise Mar- 
garetha of Prussia. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales with the threo Princes ser, left Sandringham 
early in February for Marlborough House. They 
will be present at the forthcoming royal wedding at 
Windsor. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh are shortly 
expected at Windsor Castle to take part in the fes- 
tivities attendant on the marriago of the Duke of 
Connanght. 

Her Imperial Highness the Crown Princess of 
Germany arrived in England on the 15th February, 
and after visiting the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
left London for Windsor Castle to be present at her 
brother's marriage. 

The Crown Prince, Prince William, and Prince 
and Princess Frederick-Charles of Prussia, with the 
fair young bride-elect, have since arrived in England. 
The preparations at Windsor Castle are ona very 
grand scale. 

We hear from Canada, that the Princess Louise is 
a great walker, and is fond of early exercise. In her 
walks she is accompanied by a splendid collie dog, a 
present from the Queen. On the collar is engraved 
“*T belong to H. R. H. Princess Lonise, Kensington 
Palace.’’ The Princess is said to be exceedingly 
fond of this magnificent creature, partly on account 
of his donor, and partly that Rover’s barking awak- 
ened her on the occasion of the fire at Inverary Cas- 
tle. The Princess it is said, will visit England every 
year during His Excellency the Marquis of Lorne’s 
Viceroyalty. 

Among the fashionable iages durin 
month, oi of the most clogant wan that of - Mr. ra 
Ferrars Croxton, and Miss Petre, eldest daughter of 
Hon. Arthurand Lady Catherine Petre, which (as 
the contracting parties were of the Romish Church) 
was celebrated at St. James, Spanish Place. The 
bride was richly attired in white satin with orange- 
blossom wreath and fille voil. She worea parure 
of diamonds, the gift of the bridegroom, and a dia- 
mond cross, presented by Her Grace the Duchess 
of Norfolk. A large and fashionable company was 

resent both at the ceremony and breakfast, and 
is Holiness the Pope sent a special blessing to the 
bride and bridegroom. 

Another charming wedding was that of Miss Ethel 
Frances Gifford, second daughter of Hon. and Rev. 
John and Hon. Mrs. Gifford, with Rev. C. W. H. 
Kenrick, which took place at St. Peter's, Sidding- 
ton, on Februray 4th. At the conclusion of the 
ceremony & marriage hymn composed by tho bride- 
groom was sung by the choir. Phe bride wore ivory 
satin with orange-blossoms, and tille veil, ornaments 


diamonds and pearls. The company was numerous 
Oa aera’ d between Major-General 
marr is arranged between Major-Gener: 
Sir George ‘Mie r, K. C. B., of Glencarnock, 
Torquay, and Miss Flora Oxendon, daughter of the 
Rev. M. Oxenden, rector of Eastwell, Kent. 

The engagement is announced of Lieutenant Paget, 
ei of Lord Alfred Paget, and Miss Theodosia Par- 
nell. 


A marriage is arranged to take place between Hon. 
Morton North, brother of the Earl of Guildford, and 
Miss Hylda Hylton Jolliffe. 

We regret to announce the death of Lady Anna 
Gore-Langton, daughter of the second Duke of Buck- 
ingham and Chandos, who was born February 7th, 
1820, and married June 9th 1846, Mr. W. H. P. Gore- 
Langton, formerly M. P. for Bristol. Her ladyship 
died at her own residence in George Street, Hanover 

are. 

ady Jane Hay died after a short and severe ill- 
ness, at Elizabeth Street, Eaton Square. She was 
fifth daughter of the seventh Marquis of Tweeddale, 
aunt of the present Marquis, Lord John Hay, the 
Duchess of Wellington, Lady Jane Taylor, and Lady 
Emily Peel. Her Ladyship was in her 82nd year. 


The Theatres. 


THE HAYMARKET. 


The Crisis, by Mr. James Albery, continues to draw 
crowded audiences to this favorite house, and is so 
successful that there is now a morning performance 
every Saturday at 2-30. The piece is admirably 
acted and mounted in a sumptuous manner. Mr. 
J. 8. Clarke must be congratulated on having pro- 
duced one of the best pieces of the season. It is 
preceded by an amusing piece by Percy Fitzgerald, 
entitled The Henwichers, 

THE PRINCESS8’S. 

It is always @ pleasure to record such a genuine 
and deserved success as the revival of Mr. Charles 
Reade’s drama, Never Too Lateto Mend. Mr. Walter 


- Gooch, the talented manager, ought to congratulate 


himself on the wise judgement and liberal estimate 
of public taste, which led him to revive a piece which 
has favorably stood the test of former representation, 
and the public must be congratulated on the perfect 
way in which the drama is put on the stage both as 
regards mechanical appointments and acting. The 
cast is good throughout, and where such is the case 
it is difficult to praise any part singly, but we may 
mention Mr. C. Warner’s admirable rendering of Tom 
Robinson, which seemed far less acting than reality. 
Of Mr. Calhaem as Jacky, we can only say that the 
amusement of the audience at his comicalities, was 
only equalled by the sympathising silence which 
marked their appreciation of his untutored but real 
grief at George Fieldin "s supposed death. We must 
not omit to mention Mr. H. Sinclair's fine imperson- 
ation of George Fielding, or Miss Rose Leclercq’s 
tender acting as Susan Merton. 
THE LYCEUM. 

Here Mr. Henry Irving’s impersonation of Hamlet 
continues to attract those appreciative audiences 
which have characterised this house since its re- 
opening under this gentleman’s management. The 
representation of the character of Hamlet by Mr. 
Irving is so wonderful, that the public can well be- 
lieve the statement made on his a ae night, that 
to produce it he had worked all his life. The Ophelia 
of Miss Ellen Terry is a charming conception, and 
the rest of the company are well chosen and 
thoroughly at home in their parts. 

THE STRAND. 

A new farcical comedy entitled The Snowball, by 
Sydney Grundy, has been successfully produced at 
this house. It is from the French, and indicates 

reat ability on the part of the adapter, the incidents 
eine well balanced and cleverly introduced. Miss 
Ada Swanborough and Mr. W. H. Vernon sustain 
the principal characters, and Miss Lottie Venne ap- 
pears to great advantage as Penelope. A farce On 
and Of, and the new extravaganza The Baby com- 
plete an excellent entertainment. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S. 
Here Caste, one of the late Mr. Robinson’s best 
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comedies, is meeting with great success. This revival 
is rendered particularly appropriate by the war in 
Afghanistan, in which our Indian Empire is at present 
engaged. Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft and Mr. George 
Honey appear in their original characters of Captain 
Hawtree, Polly Eccles, and old Eccles. Miss Amy 
Roselle appears as Esther, and Mr. Arthur Cecil is 
an amusing Sam Gerridge. 

The GaAIETY has an amusing programe in Byron's 
new farcical piece called Uncle, preceded by An 
Evasive Reply, and followed by the favorite burlesque 
of You ‘ra Diavolo. At the VAUDEVILLE, the 
last w of Our Boy’s are announced. The run of 
this piece has been unprecedented, it having already 

assed its 1,300th representation. The Two Orphans 
leservedly keep their place in the OLymPic pro- 
e, preceded by an amusing farce called Jolliboy’s 
oes, by Mr. C. S. Fawcett. At the Fouty there is 
anew burlesque by Mr. Reece, called Carmen, or 
Sold for a Song. e CouRT continues those favor- 
ite pieces A Quiet Rubber, and A Scrap of Paper, 
which just suit the taste of the patrons of this fash- 
ionable little house. 


Correspondence. 


** Ci dents who desire answers by post 
'e* Correspon esi ers by 
must enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 
- %* Correspondents must in all cases enclose 
REAL name and address in addition to PBEUDONYM. 
When no PSEUDONY™M ts given, the initials of name 
will be prefixed to the answer. 

*,* MBS. must always be accompanied by stamps 
Jor return, if found ineligible. 


JEMIMA writes :— 

You were very kind in last month’s Number in 
giving me advice how to improve myself as a dress- 
maker. Will you kindly assist me er. I have 
several orders for costumes in your plates, some are 
larger and others smaller than the ar ee you give, 
viz :—34} Chest. I was obliged enlarge or dc- 
crease my patterns by the excellent directions ac- 
comipenying the patterns, but I find it takes time. 

‘e have just completed a series of patterns of vari- 
ous sizes, from 31} inches Chest measure, to 42% inches. 
These patterns will supply what you want: you se- 
lect from them the site you require, and use the body 

t r , is means you 
part instead of our 344 Chest, and by th y 
will have the size required. Any of the patterns we 
now supply at 6d. each, can have the body part en- 
larged or decreased in this way. For pranrewiars see 
Plate 7 of this month’s number.—Ep. W.F. 


MaupE writes : ki are 

‘*Mamma is always trying to impress upon me 
that taste is heredi I have two cousins; their 
tastes and mine are always in opposition ; they like 
to dress in costumes that are rather masculine, and 
I prefer to be attired in a quiet and lady-like man- 
ner. I like eVerything that is classic, in dress, 
buildings, furniture, orart. My cousins admire as 
high art the animals surrounding the top of the new 
Museum at South Kensington, and praise paintings 
which have been executed in a few days, and sell 
for large sums of money, but I do not agree with 
them. What is the cause of this difference in taste 
if taste is hereditary ? My uncle married the heiress 
of arich speculator of a common family, but both 
my parents were of the aristocracy. Had this mar- 

i any influence upon my cousins’ taste? ”’ 

We were about to return your letter as being un- 
suited to our columns, but on second thought we deci- 
ded to reply to it. We do not approve of such mar- 
riages ; but the best thing you can do ts to continue to 
cultivate your taste, and try to improve the taste of 
your cousins in dress and other matters. Meantime 
always ee they have not had a mother like you. 
—Ep. W. F. 


NELLY writes :— 

‘* Four years ago I commenced dressmaking in 
Glasgow, and for some time I did not know any- 
thing about your Journal; but a friend mentioned 
it, and advised me totry it. Since then I have been 
a constant subscriber, and have always found ita 
great help. I think your new arrangement for this 
year is a decided improvement. It is quite a plea- 
sure to be able to get patterns from a quarter I 
can rely on.” 

Mrs. C. (Sheffield) writes — 

‘*T am very pleased with the patterns offered at 
such a low rate ; they will be a great help to such as 
myself. I have not learnt the business, but with 
the help of your very correct patterns, I have made 
my own dresses, and also those of my daughters’ for 
some years.” 

GUERNBEY writes :— 

“*T have been one of your subscribers for about 
seven years, and am very much pleased with your 
late improvement of supplying paper patterns at 
sixpence each.” 

EruHELserta.—As you experience difficulty in ob- 
taining the ‘‘ World of Fashion,’’ which is often the 
oase in the country, we should advise you to becomo 
a regular Subscriber. The subscription is 12s. a 
year post free. The P. O. Order should be made 
payab le to Louis Devere & Co., London, and sent 

the Editor, 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS. 


The following is a list of some of the most useful 
and ular of Devere’s MopEL PaTTEEns, is- 
sued ring the past few months :— 

No. 1.—Marquise Trained Skirt. 

os #bereslale Waterproof Cloak, (Improved Ulster 


yle.) 
3. een Margherita Tunique. 
4—Louise Robe Princesse. . 


¢.—Denl-Train Birt, for morning wear. 
rom ur ab er. 
Du Train SE 


—Princesse Tunique. 
14.—Princesse Dress with Revers. 
16,—Dinner Dress, Princesse style. 
—Tunique a Gilet for Ball Dress. 
21,—The asborough Princesse Dress. 
sabe tng for 2 Carriage Dress with giles and 


ler. 

» 23.—Closo-fitting Pelisse. 

» 2%.—Manteau Visite. 

1» 27.—Princesse Dress with gilet and folded scarf. 

»» 30.—Robe Princesse a Plastron. 

oe 31,—Ball Dress with long train. 

»» 35.—Paletot a Gilet. 

» 3%.—Princesse Dress. 

» 37.—Thyra Visite. 

» 33.—Princesse Dress for a Jonze lady of 13 years. 

»» 39.—Elizabeth Costume a Gilet. 

» 4.—Tunique Stirt. 

» 41.—Dress for a little girl of siz years. 

x» 42.—Polonaise for Ball Dress with square train. 

», 43.—Empress ue. 

» 44.—Gi-ela Dinner as. 

aa phone Fist Dinner Dress. 

», 46.—Drapery o! Skirt. 

x» 47.—The Marie Ball Dress. 

»» 48.—Dress Skirt of walking length. 

N.B.—These patterns are cut for ladies of good figure, mea- 
suring 943 inches Chest measure, and 24 inches Waist measure. 
Full instructions tor enlarging or decreasing the size will be en- 
closed gratis with each pattern, 


Price 6d. each, Post Free, 


Apply (BY LETTER ONLY, enclosing postage 
stamps) to Messrs. Louis Devere & Co., 1, Kelso 
Place, Kensington, London, W. 

N.B. In ordering a pattern, the Number only need 
be specified. 
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OUR PLATES OF COSTUMES. 


REVERSE VIEWS 6F 


PLATE la. 


By. 2. 


PLATE 8a. 


Fig. 2. Fig. 3, 


Fig. 1. 
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No. 5a.—NIGHT DRESS. 


This plate contains specimens of all the underlinen required for 
fora Lady’s Wardrobe, from the dressing gown to the flannel 
vest. All these articles may be made of Cambric, Linen, or Calico, 
and may be trimmed with lace or embroidery. Many Ladies now 
have all their underlinen trimmed to match, and our present plate 
is arranged on this principle. 

N.B.—Full-sized patterns of this underlinen can be obtained at 
6d. each, post free, from Messrs. Louis Devere § Co., 1, Kelso Place, 
Kensington, London, W. 


#,* In ordering, only the number and lettcr need be specified. 


No. 7A.—CHEMISE. No. 84.—FULL DRAWERS. No. 94.—FLANNEL VEST | 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR DRESSMAKING. 


HOW TO TAKE THE MEASURES. 


The way to take the measures when a Lady 
wishes to send for a body pattern of the 
size suited to her is as follows :—First, with 
an ordinary inch tape, take the exact Chest 
measure all round the body at the most pro- 
minent part of the chest, marked 1 on the 
diagram, Fig. 1: then take the Waist mea- 
sure marked 2: then measure the exact 
Length of Back from the neck to the Waist, 
marked 3 on the diagram. Write all these 
measures down, and to ensure accuracy, mea- 
sure them again, and compare with the 


~ Mee 


HOW TO 
CHANGE THE SIZE OF OUR PATTERNS. 


If a Lady 


e in- 
e follow- 


when cutting out, b; 
structions given in 
4 ing diagrams :— 


TO ENLARGE A PATTERN 
From 34} INCHES (HEST MEA- 
SURE TO 36 INCHES. Fia. 2. 


Add to the front edge }of an 
inch, the same at the seam un- 
der the arm, and down the mid- 
dle of back ; these additions are 
indicated by the shaded parts. 
At the bottom of armhole, hollow 
out a at an inch, indicated by 
the black parts. 


ob 


TO DECREASE A PATTERN 
From 34} INCHES CHEST MEA- 
SURE TOSSINCHES. Fia.3. 


Narrow the front edge 4 of an 
inch, and take off the same un- 
der the arm and at the middle of 
back, as shown by the black 

of the pattern. At the bot- 

of ole, add the 3 of 
an inch indicated by the shaded 
portions. 


THE WAY TO CUT OUT. 


The best plan is to lay all the pieces oomposing the i 

pattern on the material 

at the same time, 80 az to be able to joc of the most economical way of cut- 

ciate iatger ieces should rer Tea deigalh aad ee epelles pieces 
them, The trimmings (if any) must n forgotten. 

Fig. 4. The direction in which 

the various pieces are laid on the 

5 — ter nee to do with the 

a pattern than in generally 

« supposed.In all close-fitting gar- 

P| ments, the side pieces and the 

‘6 backa should cll have the waist 

line in an exact line with the 

2 straight weft or woof thread of the 

S material: this will bring the side 

E pieces and the backs on the right 

x way of the stuff, and the side 

ieces will not draw or crease as 


a 

i 

: 3 

H = would do if they were cat in 
é & the east degree on the biais. The 
the material and be perfectly straight. It intent to plese the hort eine ot 

, is best to place the fron al 

the edge of the material, ssf to allow enough for the turningin. For doable 
Garments the middle of front must lay exactly on the warp, or 
; thread of the material. The same rules must be observed for all 
* Robes and for Polonaises. 

rtp striped materials, there should be 8 perfect stripe down the 

front, and also down the middle of back when the back is made 

seam. ial care must be taken that the stripes in the side- 
in the back, may exactly correspond. 
ee, the part above the elkow must be the straight way of the 


is 


Er 
eo &E 


Aly 


When any part of a dress, such as the trimmings, &c. has to be cut on 
the diais, care must be taken that it is exactly on the biaie, or it will drag 


and hang badly when made aa 
In a gored skirt, the fronts of the waned pieces must always be on the 
straight thread; the sides which are towards the back being sloped. If pos- 


sible, avoid having any seam down the middle of the back of a skirt. e 
allowance for the hem at the bottom must not be forgotten. 

In figured or brocaded materials, all the parts of the pattern must be 
cut the same way of the stuff; that is, with the pattern running in the same 
direction. It is the same in velvets and napped matrials, all the pieces 
must be cut so that the pile or nap rans the same way. 

Always place all the pieces of the pattern on the material, and make what- 
ever calculations are necessary, before commencing to cut out the stuff. 


-_ DEVERE’S SERIES OF 


PATTERNS FOR DRESSMAKERS AND FAMILIES. 


This set of patterns is divided into two parts. The Jirst series has seven 
brown-paper patterns, for Children and Young Ladies, and is sold for 2s. 6d. 
post free. e second series has eight prewn paper patterns for Ladies from 
the smallest to the largest sizes, and is sold for 8s. post free. The sizes of 
the first Series are :—Chest 19 inches, age 2.—Chest 20}, age 4.—Chest 22, 
oge 6.—Chest 24, age 8.—Chest 27, age 11 to 12.—Chest 28}, age 12 to 18.— 
Chest 30, age 14 to 15. 

The sizes of the second Series are :—Small sizes, Cheat 31} and Chest $3. 
Medium sizes, Chest 343 and Chest 36. Large sizes, Chest measures 374, 394, 
41, and 42} inches. 

Both these series of patterns are principally intended for Dressmakers. 
If Ladies require any of the above sizes to suit themselves or their families, 
they can be supplied at 6d. each pattern. 


THE USE OF A 


BUST TO LADIES_ AND DRESSMAKERS, 


Devero’s Model Bust for the use of dressmakers, and private families, 
will be found a useful adjunct to the dressmakers’ art : itis accurately mould- 
edin papier maché, from the most perfect , and is covered with stout 
twilled calico, thus onding a firm yet fiexible surface 
for the various p' of ing-on ts. It 
is mounted on a handsome stand, and by means of 
the screw shown on the eogreving, can be raised or 
lowered in height according to requirement. Another 
great advantage is the facility with which it turns 
round on the pivot, thus enabling the worker to fit or 
trim the back or front of a dress without moving 
from her ition. French ers these 
Busts invaluable in their business, from the ease they 
afford for the arrangement of the elegant but com- 
plicated styles of trimmings so much in vogue at the 
present time. 

For private families, where much of the dressmak- 
ing is done at home, a Devere's Model Bust would be 
found most useful, as with its use, and the aid of our 
ParisModel Patterns, the most complicated costume 
can be reproduced with the test ease; and one 
bust would serve for all members of the same family 
who are not smaller in size than the bust. 

It will also be found very useful in making up lace 
collars, fichés, &c., &c. In fact any lady once pos- 
seasing this desirable article will find countless ways 
of making it useful, and will wonder how she has 
contrived to do so long without it. 

We have arranged to supply these busta for the 
following sizes of chest measure :—31}4, 33, 34}, 36, 
373 394, 41, 42} and 44 inches, and to deliver them, 

‘ully packed in a crate, and carriage free within 
8 miles of Charing Cross, or at any London Railway 
terminus, on receipt of P. O. O. for 26. 


HOW TO ORDER A BUST AND ADAPT IT TO THE PIGURE. 


When cedermne & Bust it is better to send a calico body made to fit, or an 
old dress body that fits well: the three measures shown on fig. 1 should also 
be sent, and it should be stated whether the lady is of proportionate figure, 
or stoops, or is very erect. A Bust suited to the lady will then be carefally 
selected from our stock, and forwarded with the body. 

N. B. It must be understood that it is always necessary to select a Bust 
slightly smaller than the lady's dress body, because the bust cannot under 
any circumstances be made smaller, while it is very easy to pad it up to the 

aired size. 
the Bust is too small at the waist, a belt of wadding of the required 


thickness is to be fastened round the waist, and the same thing can be done 
as ds the Chest, the shoulders, &c. : if the lady is stooping, or round shonl- 
dered, two thickness of flannel placed on the upper part of back will bring 


the Bust to the proper shape ; these paddings are simply pinned on the Bast, 
which may thus be made to serve for persons of different figures and sizes. 
The best way of erase the dress body and Post Office Order, is to buy 
one of the la: Begins letter envelopes measuring 10 inches by 7} inches, 
which are sold at all Post Offices, price 8d. This will be sufficiently large to 
contain the Letter, P.O. Order, and Body, without any trouble in packing : 
the postage will be about 2d. or 3d. according to the thickness of the body. 


N. B. The various articles named above can be obtained only from 
Messrs. Louis Dovere & Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. Or. 


ders to bo sent by letter, enclosing stamps or P.O. Order, for the amount. 


HE 


T 
WORLD OF FASHION, 


HE WORLD OF FASHION has often been truly described as ‘‘the only real Fashion Magazine in the World.” It is almost exclusively 

devoted to Fashion, and containa nearly three times as many colored costumes as are given in other Journals. When a Lady requires a Dress, s 

qecket e a Manes she can be sure of finding what she wants in ‘‘ ‘The World of Fashion,’’ and she can also rely on everything contained there being 
e very latest style. 


Another immense advantage is, that purchasers of ‘‘ The World of Fashion '' can always obtain by return of post, 


FULL-SIZED TISSUE PAPER PATTERNS 
of any of the Costumes, (even tke largeat and most elaborate,) for the nominal cost of 


The Novelettes, the humourous sketches, and the Poetry, contained in ‘‘ THE Wor.p or FasHron,” are all by first-class Authors. The Coun 
News and notices of Theatres are authentic and reliable. 


On the contrary, many other Journals call themselves Fashion Books, when they only contain a few colored Costumes and wood-cuta, that have been 
publutes before in Paris, Brussels, or Berlin, often several months previous to their issue in London. If a Lady wishes a dreas suited to be worn 5 
nglish Society, she can rarely find what she requires, and if she wishes for a pattern, she generally has to pay three or four shillings for it, and even tke: 
it is often found defective. Many of these so-called Fashion Journals give a large quantity of ith third. 


per, often of a cumbrous inconvenient size, filled wi 
rate tales, advertisements, and puffs of various tradesmen, who advertise in their pages, or whore wares are offered for sale by their conductors : the morey 
derived from these advertisements &c., being the real object with which such Journals are issued. 

These are, in brief terms, the differences between ‘THR WORLD oF FasHIon ’’ and most of its contemporaries; differences which have gained for 
“THE OLDEST LADIES’ MONTHLY MAGAZINE” the high position which it has deservedly enjoyed for more than half a century, and which its 
Proprietors are determined always to retain by continual improvements, suited to the progressive spirit of the age we live in. 


“THE WORLD OF FASHION” may be had of all Booksellers and Newsagents, but Ladies will oblige by giving their orders early, 
as the demand is so great that the Publishers can with difficulty supply it after the first of the month, the costly and elaborate nature of the 
colered plates rendering reprints very dificult. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
LONDON :—SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 4, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C. 


Devere's Paris Model Patterns, Price Sixpence Each, Post Free. 


THE PROPRIETORS OF 


“THE WORLD OF FASHION” 


Have made arrangements to supply to their numerous Subscribers, at the unprecedentedly low price of Sixpence each, Post Free, Full-sized cut-out Paper 
Patterns of all the Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelisses, &c. that appear in their Magazine. 


DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS are far superior to any that have hitherto been sold in England, France, or America. They are cut on 
new Scientific principles, by the first Parisian Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. They will prove of very great advantage to al! 
Dressmakers, enabling them to make uae the greatest ease any Costume represented in this favorite Magazine. These Patterns will likewise be of 


very great service to those Ladies who have their dresses made up at home. 
The quantities of materials required for each Dress, Pelisse, &c. are given in the Magazine iteelf, with the description of each costume. 


THE FOLLOWING IS A COMPLETE LIST OF DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, ISSUED UP TO APRIL 30ts, 1879. 


1878 


No. 1.—Marquise Trained Bkirt. 


sags ya Waterproof Cloak, (Improved Ulster 
yle.) 
3.—Queen Margherita Tunique. 
4.—Louise Robe Princesse. 
5.—Valliere Robe Princesse. 
6.—Demi-Train Skirt, for morning wear. 
7.—Pompadour Upper Skirt and Tablier. 
8.—Duchesse Train Skirt, (new square style), 
9.—Cyprus Tunique a Plastron, 
10.—Corinne Robe Princesse, with train to carry 
on the arm. 
11,.—Eva Visite. 
12,—Mignon Visite. 
18.—Princesse Tunique. 
14.—Princesse Dress with Revers, 
15.— Young Lady's Dinner Dress. 
16.—Dinner Dress, Princesse style. 
17.—Polonaise for Ball Drees with revers, & Scarf. 
18.—Tunique a Gilet for Ball Dress. 
JANUARY, 1879, 
19.—Tunique and draped Plastron for Ball Dress, 
20.—Tunique for r Dress. 
21,—The insborough Princesse Dress. 
22.—Tunique for a Carriage Dress with gilet ond 
Tablier. 
23.—Close-fitting Pelisse. 
24.—Child’s Ball Dress. 
25.—Mantean Visite. 
26.—The Alexander Robe Princesse. 
27.—Princesse Dress with gilet. 
28.—Dinner Dress with Plastron. 
29.—Polonaise and Tablier for Bal] Dress. 
30.—Robe Princesse a Plastron, 
31,—Ball Dress with long train. 


FEBRUARY, 1879. 


No. 32.—Tunique Habit with square opening. 


33.—Corsage Habit and Tunique for a dinner dress. 
34.—Duchesse Dress for General Mourning. 
35.—Paletot a Gilet. 
36.—Princesse Dress. 
38. Princesse Dress f lady of 13 
.—Princesse Dress for a young of 13 years. 
39,—Elizabeth Costume a Gilet: 
40.—Tunique Skirt. 
41.—Dress for a little girl of six years. 
42.—Polonnise for Ball Dress with square train, 
43.— Empress ue, 
4.—Gi ela Dinner 5 
ee ae euge Dress. 
.—Drapery o' irt. 
47.—The Marie Ball Dress. 
48.—Dress Skirt of walking length. 
MARCH, 1879. 
.Peceunide Costume. Polonaise and drapery 
of skirt. 
30.—Wedding Dress. Polonaise & draperies. 
51.—Demi-Saison Pelisse with wide sleeve. 
52.—Polonsise Princesse, with draped tablier. 
58.—Little Boy’s Costume. 
&4.—Abercorn Visiting Costume: Corsage, upper 
ekirt, and drapery. 
$5.—Upper skirt aud train. The Dudley Costume. 
Pet escnees on ue for Bell hb Ke AbE 
.— Margar pper ekirt and straight Tablier. 
58.—Corsage a rerers and upper skirt for Ball Dress. 
59.—Visite Mantle. 
60.—Carmen Costume. Corsage and Upper Skirt. 
61.—Demi- Saison Paletot. 


62,—The C.nadian, a Laiy’s double-breasted Ulster 
and belt. | 


Coat, with hood 


March, continued. 
No. 63.—Polonaise Princesse, without gilet, to be 
at back and sides accordi c ste, ia 
64.—Robe Princesse for a girl of 9 years old. 
APRIL, 1879, 
Plate 1. 


65.—The Rosalinda Princesse Tunique, fig. 1. 
66.—Casaque, Tablier and drapery, fig. 2. 
67.—Promenade Toilette, Casaque a Gilet, and 
upper skirt, fig. 3. 
Plate 2, 
68.—Cachemere Morning Costume, fig. 1. 
69.—Edmee Visiting Costume ; upper skirt, fig, 2. 
The Corsage is given gratis with the Magazine, 
70.—The Paula Mantelet, fig. 3. 
Plate 3. 
71.—Elegant Ball Toilette, fig. 1. 
72.—Bertha Ball or Dreas Dinner Toilette, fig. 2 
73.—Diuner Bress =“ high body, fig. 3. 
fe 4, 
74.—Amelie Promenade Costume with gilet and 
Princessc Tunique, with train to be carried on 
the arm, ny al 
75.—Alexandra tle, fig. 2. 
76.—Little Miua’s Costume, for a child of 7 years 


old, fig. $3, 
— Skirt f lady abon’ 
TOLL tes Corsaen to ate Y ek the 


; ts giten full.sied with the 
Meg sine. 


N. B.—This list is added to every month ; 


for particulars of which see succeeding numbers 
of the Magasine. 


*,* These patterns are cut for Ladies of good figure, measuring 344 inches Cheet measure, and 24 inches Waist measure, Instruc- 


tions for Dressmaking and for enlarging or decreasing the size will be enclosed gratis with each pattern. 
Apply by LETTER ONLY, enclosing postage stamps, to Messrs. Louis DrverE & Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


tar 


In ordering a pattern the number only need’ be~ specified. 


Ladies’ sblouthly silagazine, 


THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


A JOURNAL OF FASHION, LITERATUBH, MUSIO, THE OPERA, AND THB THEATRES. 


Ne. 664 APRIL, 


1879. VOL. 56. 


Obserbations 


ON LONDON AND PARISIAN PASHIONS. 


We have to thank our subscribers for the 
numerous letters we have received, expressing 
great satisfaction at the improvements we have 
made in our Magazine. The Dressmakers es- 
pecially, thank us for supplying reliable pat- 
terns at sixpence each, and so relieving them 
from the heavy tax they have had to pay to the 
many incompetent pattern-cutters, who have 
advertised their wares so freely. We have 
likewise met with the warmest approbation 
from ladies, for giving the quantities of mate- 
rials required for each costume contained in 
our plates, and for the great assistance that 
our Model Busts and Model Patterns have 
given them. They say our Magazine is really 
what a Journal of Fashion and Literature 
ought to be, and not a heap of paper, filled with 
indifferent fiction and with puffs of various 
tradesmen. 

The Spring season has now fairly com- 
menced, so that we can name with the greatest 
certainty, those eolors and materials which will 
be the most fashionable. 

Pekin and satin will be as much worn this 
Spring and Summer as they have been in the 
past few months, provided they are accompa: 
nied by a light material, such as silk, crépe, 
Indian Cachemire, etc. 

The colors are all demi-teintes, for example— 
browns of all shades and descriptions, bége, 
moss, blues and pinks of the tenderest shades, 
bronze, vietl-or, caroubier ; in fact all colors are 
good if well harmonised, for to make a hand- 
some costume two or three colors and materials 
must be combined together. There is however 
a new silk called faille satinée, which by itself 
will make splendid costumes. The right side 
is satin, and the other or wrong side is faille: 
by using one side for the dress you can use the 
other side for trimming. 

For ordinary Summer dresses, Cachemire de 
VInde, Crépon de Lahore, Tissus exotiques, and 


’ including many important and elegant novel- 


a new Cachemire called Fongére (stripes and 
satin) will make pretty toilettes. 

For morning dresses the new satiné washing 
materials, which are made in all colors, are ad- 
mirably suited. 

Lace is used both for promenade and after- 
noon dress. For dinner and evening dresses, 
too much lace cannot be used, provided it is 
handsome. 

For Mantles, Jackets, and Pelisses, lace is 
combined with passementerie and satin ribbon. 

The Princesse Dress still keeps in favor in a 
considerable degree, that is to say, about one 
third of the dresses made are of the Princesse 
style. The Jacket body again takes its place 
in Promenade Costume; we have given a great 
variety of these in our plates, and some are 
quite of novel character, especially the one in the 
centre of plate 2, which is a development of 
the mousquetaire style. 

Mantles, Visites and Paletots, embroider- 
ed in colors are very fashionable; they are a 
little different in form from those worn last year: 
our colored plates show all the latest styles. 

For Visiting Costume black is much worn; 
a very elegant dress can be composed of Pekin 
and black satin. 

All kinds of trains are worn,—the round 
train, the square train, and the short or demi- 
train. Those trains intended to be carried over 
the arm are of course the longest. 

For Evening Dresses, squares of lace and 
lace scarves are still introduced with excellent 
effect. 

In Bonnets and Hats, the great novelty is 
the “ Dufourmantelle,” invented by us in cel- 
laboration with our dear friend the Comtesse 
de B——: several views of it are illustrated on 
our fifth plate. Real Jewellery is now being 
worn in Bonnets and Hats, in place of birds and 
parts of birde, and has a very striking and ele- 
gant effect. 

Onr May Number will contain a superb se- 
lection of Costumes for Spring and Summer, 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 


Paris. 
Ma Chére Amie, 


A grand marriage took place, a few days ago at 
the Madeleine, and I thought a few words about it 
would interest you. The Bride and all the guests 
wore most elegant toilettes. If we must judge 
Fashion from the tout ensemble of a large assemblée of 
élegautes, we may safely say,—Satin is in high favor, 
for nearly every lady was attired in satin or in silk 
trimmed with satin ; all the toilettes were made with 
long trains, some round, but mostly square, as being 
more dressy ; the hats were generally made to match 
the costume. 

The bride wore a white satin princesse dress trim- 
med at the sides with draperies, made with echarpes 
of dentelle d’ Angleterre, looped up at sides by pearl 
brooches: at the back, the echarpes met, and were 
looped up by cascades of satin ribbon, and garlands 
of orange blossoms. The square train was trimmed 
all round by a thick chicoree of satin, mixed with 
lace and orange blossoms. A long tulle veil covered 
me whole toilette and the blushing face of the sweet 

ride. 

The bride’s and bride-groom’s sisters, who were 
brides-maids, all wore dresses of silver grey satin, 
with long square trains, the draperies and gilet were 
of white China crépe, trimmed with copeau fringe. 
They wore Dufourmantelle Hats of grey satin, 
trimmed with long white ostrich feathers and dia- 
mond butterflies. This novelty of placing jewellery 
in coiffures and hats, is ey pleasing to ladies; no 

lace can be more suited to the display of handsome 
Fins than a hat or bonnet. 

Three Ladies wore black satin dresses, one enliy- 
ened by yellow satin, the second by blue, and the third 
by pink. The trains were round with handsome 
plisses and rich balayeuses, all three looked charming. 

A last dress I will describe to you, for it pleased 
me much and may be of great use to dress a young 
lady of 15. The under-skirt and Gilet were made of 
plissés of peacock blue silk; the polonaise of white 
mousseline de U' Inde (which was cut of the shape of 
you 2nd fig., plate the 3rd,) was looped up a la Lam- 

alle and trimmed all round by a chicoree of mousse- 
line U Inde and narrow peacock blue ribbon, a white 
Gainsborough hat, trimmed by a peacock blue feather 
accompanied this pretty toilette. 
ComTESsE DE B—., 


escription 
Of the Plates of Costumes. 


*.° Full sized patterns of all the Dresses, Casaques, Pelisses, 
&c. on these plates are supplied at the nominal price of 6d. each, 
Sor the accomodation of our Subscribers, For particulars ses 
our extra page, 


PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1.—Rosalinda Princesse Robe of grey 
poult de soie, trimmed by double revers of grey 
satin brocade. The body is opened by tworevers 
and shows a blue satin waistcoat. The petti- 
coat is of blue satin pliesé: here it is a real 
ated and the flounce is carried all round, 

ut to make it less expensive, the front pliesé 
need only be fastened under the revere and a 
small plissé of 10 inches in width carried all 
round, so as to make it look elegant when the 
dress is on thearm. Will seqnive 14 yds. of 
grey poult de soie; 2 yda. brocade; whole petti- 
coat 6} yds. satin, pliseé 30 inches high, (second 
plan 3} yds. satin,) 5 dozen buttons. 


THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


Fig. 2.—Custume of brown silk and brocade: 
the skirt is monfée on a band 6 inches wide 
(see petticoat, plate 7) from which starts the 
skirt, which is pliseé from top to bottom; the 
tablier is like a large revere, is trimmed with 
fringe and fastens under the écharpe; the lat- 
ter is finished off by a large loop. ‘The body is 
high and forms two points in front. Will re- 
quire 4 yds. brocade ; 14 yds. silk ; 12 buttons; 
4 yds. fringe. 

Fig. 3.—Toilette de Promenade of Caroubier 
Pekin and pink brocade; the skirt is montée on 
stiff muslin, the underskirt is but 20 inches in 
height. A great deal of materia] is saved by 
using stiff muslin, besides which the costume 
is much lighter and consequently cooler for 
the coming season. The jacket body opens on 
a gilet of pink brocade. ‘The Jacket is tastened 
to the gilet, it is not, like last year, allowed to 
open with every gust of wind: the Polonaise 
is slightly drapée at sides, and a little bouffante 
atback, 12 yds. pekin; } yd. brocade; 3 dozen 
buttons, 


PLATE THE SECOND. 

Fig. 1.—Morning Costume of light brown 
Cachemire del’ Inde, trimmed with brown pekin. 
A double apron slightly draped under a cas- 
cade of bows crosses the front, then falls grace- 
fally at back over the train, which is trimmed 
by a boutllonné of pekin. 6 yds. light brown 
cachemire de l’Inde; 3 yds. pekin; 4 yds. of 
ribbon ; 24 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—Edmée Visiting Costume of blue 
Cachemire de UInde and Caroubier velours 
mille rates. This corsage, of the Louis XV 
style, is trimmed with 4 reverse of Caroubier 
velvet, and is embroidered round the neck, front 
and sleeves with gold and Caroubter braid. 
The sleeves are trimmed with mousquetaire 
cuffs. The corsage is open at back, so as to 
allow the skirt to bouffer slightly. The foun- 
dation of this toilette is otif muslin (80 as to 
lighten its weight for summer wear) the over- 
skirt is then fastened on this foundation, and 
looped i a the sides by cascades of bows. 
The new Dufourmantelle Hat finishes this ele- 
gant and stylish toilette. 8 yds. of cachemire 
47 inches wide; 6 yds. fringe; 1 yd. veloure 
mille rates. 


Fig. 3.—The Paula Mantelet of Cachemire 
de U Inde, trimmed with embroidery, fringe and 
satin ribbon. 2 yds. cachemire 47 inches wide; 
6 yds. fringe ; 23 yds. satin ribbon. 

French Cachemire dress, trimmed with silk. 
14 yds. Cachemire; 2} yds. silk. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


_ Fig. 1.—Ball toilette of pink silk, and white 
silk ; the jacket and train are made of pink silk 
trimmed with lace; a bunch of flowers and 3 
loops of ribbon ornament the left side, a 
land of convolvulus starts from right side, and 
falls on the train : the front of skirt is of white 
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FOR APBIL, 1879. 


silk, slightly bouillonné and trimmed with bows. 
11 yds. pink silk; 3} white silk; 12 yds. lace; 
4 yds. ribbon. 

Fig 2.—Bertha Ball toilette or grand dinner 
dress, of blue Poult de soie and white satin; the 
manteau de cour is embroidered all round, made 
very bouffant at back and trimmed at the sides, 
at each elegant curve, by a wreath of flowers. 
2 écharpes of satin edged with lace cross one 
another in front, and are then fastened under 
the train. The double gilet, made of white 
satin embroidered with floss silk, is fastened in 
front by satin buttons. 12 yds. Poult de soie; 
4h yds. satin; 54 yds. lace; 12 buttons, 

Pig. 3.— Dinner dress of brown silk and bro- 
cade; this is a Princesse dress trimmed with 
white lace round the neck and front. The tunic 
is looped up at sides to make and simulate an ex- 
tra fulness; the revers are trimmed with brocade 
and fastened at the sides, then are carried along 
the skirt and fasten in the pliseé behind. The 
front is ornamented by deep folds, which start 
from the hips and are carried to the bottom of 
skirt, where they are fastened by a bow made 
of the end of the fold ; plissé narrow and turned 
Lopin 16 yds. silk; 1} yds. brocade; 5} yds 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 

Fig. 1.—The Amélie Promenade Costume of 
satin and moire Pekin, and of plain satin. The 
over-skirt is of pekin, itis cut en princeese with 
a very long train, trimmed round by a 
tuyaulé of plain satin: the skirt is of walking 
length, trimmed by a box-pleated flounce : the 
front is bouillonné from the gilet downwards, 
to about 8 inches above the flonnce; this part 
is not fastened on the lining, it is allowed to 
flow: for trimming, the end of the satin is 
simply frayed-out. The gilet is of embroidered 
pink satin: the sleeves are ornamented above 
the two tuyaulés by a bow of pink satin. 8 yde. 
pekin ; 8 yds. satin; 1 yd. pink satin ; 24 but- 
tons. 

Fig. 2.—This beautifal Alexandra Mantle is 
made either of Shuddas de I'Inde (a kind of 
thick Cachemire) or of silk; it is trimmed with 
a band of richly colored embroidery, Chantill 
lace, narrow braid and bows: (Mantles this 
summer will all be trimmed with lace, varying 
from 4 to 6 inches in depth); the lace 2 inches 
wide is used for heading the long lace flounce, 
which is made very full. 2} yds. Shuddas de 
U Inde 47 inches wide—if made with silk, 4} yds. 
will be required; 12 yds. lace 4 inches deep; 
23 yds. narrower lace for the neck; 36 yds. 
narrow braid; 48 small buttons; 3 yds. ribbon. 

Dress of grey Cachemire trimmed with silk. 
8 yds. cachemire ; 8 yds. silk; 24 buttons. 


Fig. 3.— Little Mina’s Costume of white 
mousecline de laine, trimmed with dark blue 
silk : it is composed of a bouillonné skirt, trim- 
med by a little flounce, a jacket, and a gilet fast- 
ened under it. To compose this little toilette 
will take 14 yds. of mousseline de laine, 47 inches 


wide; 2 yd. ofsilk ; 12 buttons. Hat trimmed 
to match. 

Fig. 4.—Young Lady’s toilette (from 10 to 
16 years) of light brown silk, trimmed witha 
narrow galon, fringe, and dark brown silk. 
The underskirt is mounted on muslin, and the 
polonaise is fastened upon it. The gilet is of 
the same color us the dress. 9 yds. of silk; 8 
yde. galon; 33 yds. fringe; 4 yd. dark brown 
silk; 5 dozen buttons. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


No.1. Bonnet of brown straw. The crown is 
surrounded by a draped band of satin to match in 
color. In front is a bird of a lighter shade of brown, 
and at back is a group of roses, buds and stems. 

Nos. 2, 6, and 10 give the front, side, and back 
views of ‘Tue DUFOURMANTELLE Hat,’’ named 
in our last month’s number, as having been designed 
by the Comtesse de B—— and ourselves, and repro- 
duced so admirably by Madame Dufourmantelle. In 
this very stylish and elegant hat, real jewellery is 
used to fasten the bows, and which gives a very rich 
appearance to the trimming. No. 2, shows the front 
view, the brim coming forward to shade the cyes, the 
bow and buckle appearing coquetishly between the 
two turned up sides of the brim, and the long ostrich 
feather which is carried across the crown from right 
to left. No. 6 shows how the hat is worn upon the 
head, how the back of brim is turned up, and how 
the foather, if long enough, may be brought round to 
the back. A wide ribbon starts from the sides, and 
forms a bow which falls over the hair under the fea- 
ther. No. 10 shows the back of hat, and is orna- 
mented by a bunch of flowers instead of the long 
feather, as shown on No. 6. It will be observed 
that Nos. 2 and 10 are of grey chip with blue ribbons 
and feather, while No. 6 is of yellow straw trimmed 
with yellow ribbons and a yellow feather of a paler 
and creamier shade. 

No. 8. Straw Hat, trimmed by a white ostrich 
feathers, a small brown bird with long narrow wings, 
and by straw-colored ribbon, which surrounds the 
crown and forms a bride at back and a quilling in 
front of brim. 

No. 4 is a Cap trimmed with cérise ribbon of three 
widths, and a bouquet of brown flowers. 

No. 5. Leghorn Hat, trimmed with an ostrich 
feather all round the crown, and a group of roses 
and fancy flowers at the left side of front. 

No. 7. Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with 
blush-roses and dull green leaves, white lace, white 
ribbon, white ostrich feathers, and two small brown 
birds. 

No. 8. Cap of white muslin, trimmed with white 
lace, blue ribbon, and a tuft of narrow brown leaves. 

No. 9. Har of brown satin, trimmed with brown 
satin ribbon, which forms puffings in front. At 
back is a silver buckle, and at top is a white and 
brown feather, and a yellow and black wing. 

No. 11. Hart of pale yellow straw: the brim trim- 
med underneath at front by a garland of mignonette, 
and at back by a garnet-colored feather. 

No. 12. Carof white muslin, white lace and yel- 
low ribbon. 


COLEMARSH MILL. 


By G. Ewart Fiemie. 


CHAPTER X. 
“ CHILL OCTOBER.” 

A thick, cold mist lay over Colemarsh, and 
the little moon vainly struggled to show her- 
self through the dense midnight darkness. 
Silence reigned in the deserted streets of the 
small town, for all Colemarsh was asleep. 

The mist had gathered thickly over Mrs. 
Gray’s little garden, that plot of ground which 
Gilbert Armstrong had tilled year by year with 
such loving patience. The summer flowers 
were over, but even in that misty night a per- 
fume of late-lingering mignonette and musk 
was on the air, and the tall dahlias and holly- 
hocks, so gorgeous in the noon sunshine, rustled 
and trembled in the breeze which blew under 
the dark heavens, on the night when Milicent 
Gray waited for her lover. 

Yes—she was faithful to that luckless tryst, 
true to that unhallowed compact. Better feel- 
ings had fought within her for the victory, 
during the period which elapsed between her 
parting with Wilfred North, and , bidding 
her mother goodnight. Filial love pleaded 
strongly with her, especially at the last moment, 
and she was sorely constrained to throw her- 
self into her mother’s tender arms, and sob out 
the story of her love and folly on that sympa- 
thising breast. But the evil angel conquered, 
and the deluded girl, believing the word of a 
man who had never kept faith with one of 
Eve’s daughters—and with but few of her sons, 
—stood, true to time, in the little garden, the 
chill October mist clinging to her garments, and 
her heart beating fearfully at any sound in the 
still night. 

The church clock struck one, a minute after 
she had taken up her position by the old elder- 
tree, which drooped over the garden wall into 
the road, and she listened intently for a sound 
of footsteps to herald the approach of her lover. 

A quarter-past one, and the listening girl 
drew her wraps more closely about her, think- 
ing her penance of waiting must soon draw to 
a close. It was a penance to Milicent Gray, 
this stealthy tryst-keeping in the little familiar 
garden. She had none of the strength of a 
grande passion to support her. She loved 
Wilfred North, indeed, with all the capabilities 
of her nature, but these were neither many nor 
wide, and to her ease-loving soul the physical 
inconveniences of the present time, the risk, 
the uncertainty, the cold and darkness, seemed 
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to her shallow nature, great sacrifices to make 
for her love. Let me, however, do Milicent 
Gray justice, in speaking of this crisis in her 
life-time. She had no idea of ultimate moral 
harm to herself in taking this step. Her se- 
cluded life, and innocent, bounded education, 
had kept her from the knowledge of much, 
which, while it may take the ideal bloom off a 
woman’s nature, yet becomes a safeguard to 
her in dealing with treacherous men, and in 
the proposed scheme of elopement, her roman- 
tic mind saw no reason to doubt her lover’s 
honour and truth. His gallant exterior, his 
exalted position, and his wealth, had enslaved 
her girlish fancy, and from the stores of her 
untutored imagination, she clothed him with 
attributes not his own, with the chivalry of a 
Bayard, the faith of a Launcelot. 

She looked into the future, and saw herself 
ennobled by Wilfred North’s love, raised to a 
position which girlish vanity told her shecould 
fitly fill, the admired and envied “cynosure of 
neighbouring eyes,” the staff and blessing of her 
widowed mother’s age. She saw Wilfred for- 
given by his father for his secret marriage; 
she fancied herself winning by her grace and 
beauty a high place in Sir Guy’s estimation. 

Vain dreams! baseless and unsubstantial as 
the autumn mist which enfolded the watching 
girl, but they served to wile away the moments 
which passed but slowly, and during which her 
lover came not. 

Half-past one. Three-quarters. Milicent 
grew cold with fear, and no footstep broke the 
almost unbearable silence. A low wind sighed 
mournfully, and the heavy clouds drifted in 
shapeless masses across a leaden sky. 

Verily, Milicent Gray, the summer is over. 
Now upon all the land, and into your fresh 
young life, creep the killing mists of a chill 
October. 


CHAPTER XI. 
GILBERT'S IDLE DAY. 

Gilbert Armstrong slept late on the morning 
after his night-watch in Crowhurst Lane. 
The sun was high in the heavens, dispersing 
the chilling mists of the preceding night, and 
was shining rejoicingly in aclear blue sky, as 
Gilbert came slowly down the old-fashioned 
stairs. The hall door was open, and he paused 
a moment to look upon the narrow garden 
walk, where a few stocks lingered in company 
with sober southernwood and gaudy marigolds, 
quaint old plants, dear to the heart of Susan 
Marks. 

A musing fit seemed to come over Gilbert 
Armstrong as he looked down the familiar walk. 
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Was he thinking of his lost love, Milicent P did 
he picture her a willing fugitive, a happy, if 
guilty woman, draining the cup of joy with 
feverish eagerness, only to find the dregs of 
. shame and bitterness P 
Nay, the fire in Gilbert Armstrong’s eyes 
[. wasnot the savage glare of jealousy, the look 
on hie face was not that of a man who knew 
he had suffered a shameful lose. But there 
was something in his countenance which had 
not been there formerly ; a subtle change of ex- 
pression, telling that the man’s mind had passed 
through a trying ordeal, and had gathered 
strength from desperation. 

The sound of his housekeeper’s voice aroused 
him from his reverie, and he turned into the 
parlor where breakfast awaited him in solitary 
state. Susan Marks brought his tea and 
rasher, and enlivened the quiet room, while she 
remained, with scraps of the choice and original 
conversation which distinguished her. 

“I don’t know whether it’s cats, or what 
have done it,” she said as Gilbert sat down, 
“but something has rolled on my gilly flowers 
and stocks, and broke ’em all down in the 
night.” 

“Where P ’ asked her master. 

“ On the border there, you can see for your- 
self,” said Susan advancing to the window. 
Gilbert rose, and came to her side. Following 
the direction of her gaze he saw that some of 
the plants nearest the pathway were crushed 
and broken. 

“Perhaps Bruno may have got loose,” he 
suggested, his eyes still upon the border. 

“Then he must have chained himself up 
again, for I was in the yard at six o’clock this 
morning, and he was tied up then.” 

“It must have been cate then,” said Gil- 
bert, “never mind, I will tidy the borders for 
you to-day, Susan, { mean to have an idle 
day.” 

“Well,” replied the old woman, not easily 
conciliated, “it is not often you do a bit of 
gardening here; though you are so fond of it. 
Now Mrs. Gray’s garden —— ” 

A shadow passed over her master's face, but 
he answered with a loud laugh—a shade too 
loud perhaps for real jollity,— 

‘So I never garden at home, eb, Mrs. Marks; 
what do you suppose I was doing last night 
before dark, while you were gossiping up 
town?” 

“* Not gardening, I’m sure,” retorted the old 
woman, “ else I should have seen it.” 

“It was too dark when you came home,” he 
said, still in a jesting tone. ‘I began to dig 
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that waste patch by the woodhouse.” 

“ Never!” cried Susan Marks. ‘ Well that 
will be a good job done. What shall you sow 
there P ” 

“ Sow!” And Gilbert Armatrong paused. 

“ Aye sow! You won’t let it lie fallow, I 
reckon P ” 

“Oh no, I shall finish digging, and rake it 
to day, then I shall consider.” 

* Ah! that’s just like you men,” rejoined 
Mrs. Marks contemptuously, “ now I should 
sow some winter lettuces and radishes, they 
are always useful, you know.” 

** A capital idea,” said Gilbert Armstrong, 
and then betook himself to breakfast, while his 
serving woman retired to her domestic work. 

When his meal was over, Gilbert went out 
to his mill; he sauntered through the rooms 
and looked at his men, went into his office and 
read his letters, but he did all with an air of 
being either idle or pre-occupied. This was no 
unusual thing with him, and merely caused 
his men to remark with a grin, when his back 
was turned, that “the black cat was on the 
governor’s shoulder again.” 

He loitered down the garden vaiheay: and 
looked moodily at the crushed and broken 
flowers; with a dark shadow upon his face. 
At length he took his spade—it had the ap- 
pearance of having been newly-used—and 
crossing the mill-yard, he stepped into a dis- 
used patch of ground which stood between the 
fine old garden, and the mill-buildings. The 
men, variously engaged, saw him enter. 

“Tis to be hoped,” said one to another, 
he’ll dig his bad humour into the ground,” to 
which his fellow assented. 

If to work with a will was digging his bad 
humour into the ground, then Gilbert Arm- 
strong did so. A portion of the spot had been 
dug before, as he had told Susan Marks, and 
there was an earthy smell from the newly- 
turned clods. This patch had formerly been 
part of the garden, so the soil was light and 
easy to turn, yet the sweat poured from Gil- 
bert’s forehead as he worked hard to reclaim 
this tiny waste bit of his possession. Over and 
over he dug the spot, the ugly shadow darker 
than ever on his stern face; he raked the clods 
smooth, and made neat the edges; and when 
one o’clock struck, the unused slip of ground 
by the woodhouse, was lying carefully tilled 
under the October sunshine, looking as if good 
seed was sewn there. Did Gilbert’s bad hu- 
mour lie under those sods ? 


As the Colemarsh clock struck the hour, 
Gilbert turned towards the house. The men 
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were at their noontide meal, and the mill yard 
was deserted. 

*‘Just twelve hours,” muttered Gilbert, 
“since he was to meet her in the garden.” 

Fe After his dinner Gilbert Armstrong redeem- 

* ed his promise to Susan Marks, and devoted 

#. the afternoon to re-adorning the borders which 

> had so suffered from the predatory cats,—or— 

But Susan Marks had no doubts on the 
subject, she was easily satisfied, and was by no 
means imaginative. Moreover her master set 
a trap among the newly-arranged shrubs and 
flowers, to ensnare the warlike grimalkins who 
had made a battlefield of her borders, and the 
worthy woman was content. 

The sun went down on Gilbert’s toil, and 
after receiving his housekeeper’s thanks and 
commendations, he left his home in the ga- 
thering twilight. For three hours he wandered 
in Crowhurst Lane, and over the black bare 
common, where the quiet stars only saw him. 

Upon what agonies of love, of madness, of 
remorse, did they look down P 

At last, wearied and worn, he reached his 
dark and silent home, finding no welcome, see- 
ing no loving face, hearing no sweet voice, and 
lonely and broken he went to bed, sinking into 
a deathlike slumber, too deep for haunting 
dreams. 

So ended Gilbert Armstrong’s idle day. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE SECOND OFFER. 

The firelight was playing on the walls of the 
little cottage parlour where Milicent Gray sat 
alone. It was the second evening since she 
had waited, listening for Wilfred North’s foot- 
steps, in the dark and misty garden, and she 
had heard nothing in the mean time of the 
lover who had failed to keep his appointment, 
after pleading for it so passionately in Crow- 
hurst Lane. 

Milicent sat in an arm-chair before the fire, 
her head leaning on her hand, and her eyes 
fixed upon the leaping flames. Her face was 
very white, and under the fathomless dark eyes 
were purple rings telling of watching and tears. 
She had lived those two days as in a dream ; 
her little pupils came at the accustomed hour 
on the morning after the night-watch in the 
garden, but Mrs. Gray, alarmed at her daugh- 
ter’s appearance, had sent them home again. 
The unhappy girl was only too glad to confess 
herself ill, in order that she might be left in 
peace. So on that bright October day, while 
Gilbert Armstrong worked in his garden, the 
girl he loved lay stricken and feeble on her bed 
in the little cottage, crying in her heart for 
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death to come and end her suffering. She was 
bowed down with shame and misery ; her lover 
had forsaken her, he had thought over his 
plans for their union, and at the last moment 
had shrunk from the sacrifice involved in mak- 
ing her his wife. 

So she reasoned with herself, and I thinkin 
that long miserable day, Milicent Gray paid 
the penalty ofher folly and deceit. The next 
morning, humbled and heart-broken, she rose 
at her usual hour, and prepared to receive her 
pupils. Her mother in vain begged her to 
take one day more of rest and nursing, but she 
refused. What did it matter, she asked her- 
self bitterly, all the days were to be alike, 
dreary and common-place in future ; the brief 
summer sun which had warmed and glorified 
existence for her of late, had been suddenly 
withdrawn, and she must grope her way on in 
darkness tothe end. She taught her pupils as 
usual, the lessons were repeated in the old slip- 
shod manner; it was not possible for the teacher 
to be more neglectful in her sorrow, than she 
had been lately in her secret joy; andat length 
the day came to an end. 

After tea Mrs. Gray went into the town to 
take some needlework, and the autumn dusk 
fell on the cottage, while Milicent sat musing in 
the cheerful firelight. 

Over and over, her jaded imagination pictur- 
ed the last meeting with her lover, and dwelt 
upon his tenderness, his passion, his utter re- 
fusal to take the No which she was too weak 
to persist in,—and yet he had forsaken her. In 
vain love pleaded for him, urging excuses for 
his failing to keep his appointment, whisper- 
ing hope for the future, but under all this, there 
lay a deep conviction in the girl’s heart that 
Wilfred North would come to her asa lover 
nevermore. 

“No,” she said to herself, “ he has forsaken 
me. Ifan accident had prevented his coming, . 
I should have seen or heard from him during 
these two days. He has listened to worldly 
counsel, or his love refused the grand test at 
the last moment, and he has given me up.” 

A hand was on the latch of the door, a once 
familiar footstep, whose echo had not sounded 
there of late, was on the threshold, and as 
Milicent rose from her chair with a start, Gil- 
bert Armstrong entered the room. 

In her perturbed state of mind, his abrupt 
entrance did not surprise the girl as it would 
have done a few days before, when she would 
have wondered why he came, after so long an ab- 
sence, but the face of all the world was changed 
to her now, and she returned his quiet greeting 
with apparent calmness. 
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Gilbert drew a chair to her side and sat 
down. She stole an involuntary look at his 
face, for even to her vague senses, there ap- 
peared to be something strange in his manner. 

“Have you heard the news?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“No,” she answered with a startled look in 
her eyes, and her thoughts instantly upon Wil- 
fred North. 

“ Mr. Wilfred North has gone abroad.” His 
voice had a dry hardness in its tone, as of a 
man repeating a set form of words prepared be- 
forehand. 

“ Gone abroad,” she echoed. 

“Yes, I met Best, his man, in Beaminster to- 
day, and he tells me that Mr. Wilfred is off on 
one of his wild tours again.” 

Milicent did not answer. She looked into 
the fire, her heart swelling within her. Her 
worst forebodings had been realised, Wilfred 
had foresaken her. Pride, wounded love, and 
shamed maidenhood rose in her heart, and 
caused her bosom to heave with sore anguish. 
She struggled hard to control herself, but the 
passionate weakness overmastered her, and she 
barst into a torrent of tears. 

Gilbert Armstrong let her weep unrestrain- 
edly, but his teeth were set hard, and his brow 
wrinkled with a heavy frown as he silently 
watched the torrent of her tears. At length 
the storm spent itself, and Milicent looked at 
him with an ashamed, humble look on her face. 
She was about to speak, but he interrupted 
her. 

“ Not a word, Milicent, I know all.” 

She sprang to her feet with a faint cry, but 
he laid a strong hand upon her arm, rising as 
he did so. 

“Yes,” he said, “I was in Crowhurst Lane 
on Wedneeday night. I heard your appoint- 
ment with Wilfred North. He has forsaken 
you, Milicent, for all hie promises.” 

She had no words in her agony to answer 
him. 

“ Let this be a secret between us,” he con- 
tinued, “there is no fear that Wilfred North 
will speak when he returns, but lest his idle 
tongue should be viler than even I think it, give 
me the right to protect your name from re- 
proach.” 

Milicent’s face grew very white; now that 
she knew her lover had forsaken her, a desire to 
avenge herself sprang up in the wounded heart, 
While Gilbert’ Armstrong pleaded, this desire 
grew, and with its contemplation the girl also 
looked upon her wretched life, the tame com- 
monplace, miserable existence, which was to 


mean for her nothing more than always teach- 
ing stupid children, now Wilfred was false, and 
had deserted her. 

“ Speak to me, Milicent,” pleaded Gilbert, 
“do not let all my love bein vain. Do not 
sacrifice yourself and me to a man who has de- 
ceived you.” : 

It was his last argument, and it won his 
cause. 

“JT will not,” she answered in a cold clear 
voice. “If you will keep this secret, Gilbert, I 
will be your wife.” 

A change passed over his face, the drawn 
muscles relaxed, and the light of an intense joy 
spread over his countenance. 

But Milicent Gray said no word of love, and 
no kiss of betrothal, given or taken in sweetest 
confidence, hallowed this ominous compact. 

(To be continued.) 


UNFORGOTTEN. 


I marvel much that truest hearts 
When healed from deep regret, 

Will join again life’s severed parts, 
And oftentimes forget. 

As if they thought love could not keep 
His own dear memories green, 

Except the eyes for ever weep 
For woe o’er what has been ; 

And so they lull the past to sleep, 
Because its touch is keen. 


It is not so, oh! loved and lost, 
In this lorn heart of mine— 

Wild as it is and tempest tossed, 
Each pulse is wholly thine. 

Within its closure lone and deep, 
Thy tender image lies, 

And oft regret would wake to weep 
The loss of such a prize— 

But time and pride have bade me keep 
The water from mine eyes. 


Thou art no memory of the past, 
Though years on years have fled, 

Since for thy fondest look and last, 
I knelt beside thy bed. 

Freed from its prison-house of clay 
When earth received her part, 
Thy human weakness passed away, 

My guardian saint thou art ; 
An unseen presence every day 
Thou livest in my heart. 


My dove, gone home to God’s safe nest, 
From off life’s stormy sea, 

My flower, that withered on my breast, 
When shall I come to thee ? 

I know thou art not far away, 
For echoes of thy song 

Will often haunt me when I pray, 
But love and grief are strong, 

And I am weary night and day, 


My love, how long ? how long? LL. E.X. 
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PRINCESS LOUISE MARGARET. 


A GHelcome ! 


(MARCH 13th, 1879.) 


Welcome, fair daughter of a famous sire ! 
Welcome to England with the shy, sweet Spring : 
Radiant with all the graciousness of youth, 

Girt with the purple panoply of love, 

Welcome, young bride of great Victoria’s son ! 
Come thou with trusting heart from Fatherland, 
To find a mother-country on the shores 

Of island Britain, guarded by the sea, 

Come thou from sacred shelter of thine home 

In fearless confidence, to cast thy lot 

With ours: Sweet Princess, England’s heart is wide, 
And throbs with honest tenderness for all 

Who love her children, as thou lovest him 

Whom from to-day thou followest as lord : 

And England's heart is constant, when she gives 
She takes again no more,—the springs of love 
Once set a-flowing in that mighty soul 

Swell ever onward with increasing force. 

Not least, not poorest of the bridal gifts 

Which sparkle round thee on thy marriage-morn, 
Are England’s welcome—England’s generous love ! 


Deep blessings hallow thy new wedded life, 
Fair princely consort of a prince beloved, 
All purest blessings of the marriage-bond, 
All sweetness circled in the bridal ring. 
Be thine, and his whose chosen one thou art. 
God give thee, Lady, in thine high estate, 
That perfect sweetest harmony of home, 
Which glads, on English ground, the poorest lot, 
If hearts but beat to one another true. 
God bless that wedded love which vows to-day 
To keep, to cherish, and to guard, till death ; 
So shall the music of thy bridal-song 
Wake fondest echoes through a life of love, 
Till thou shall hear beside the gates of pearl, 
The angels’ ‘‘ unexpressive nuptial song,” 
The bridal strain of God's eternity ! 
H.S. 


Her Royat Hicuyess THe Princess or WALES 
has graciously accepted from the authorese, the 
Poem, entitled “ ALEXaxDRaA,” which appeared 
in our March Number. 


Preasurss oF Lire.—The loftiest, the most 
ri Sag ambition is the earnest desire to con- 
tribute to the rational happiness and moral im- 
provement of others. If we can do this—if we 
can smoothe the rugged path of one fellow-tra- 
veller—if we can give one good impression, is 
it not better than all the triumphs that wealth 
and power ever attainel to P 

EVERYWHERE endeavour to be useful, and 
everywhere you are at home. 


BY BUFFALO RIVER. 


“The bodies of Lieuts. Melville and Coghill have 
been found 300 yards this side of the Buffalo River, 
together with the colours of the 24th Regiment, which 
they had succeeded in saving.""— Globe, February 
28th, 1879. 


They found the colours of the Twenty-fourth, 

Not in triumphant grasp of dusky hand, 

Not waving over scene of savage mirth, 

—That last indignity was spared our land.— 

They found the colours safe in British care, 

But heavy price was paid that charge to keep, 

Two glad young lives ebbed out in silence there, 
The flag they guarded pillowing Death's sleep ! 
Those perilled, blood-stained colours yet shall wave 
In triumph over many a well-won fight, 

While memories of the slaughtered young and brave 
Fill manly British hearts with fervent might : 

The rescued flag waves proudly overhead, 

And calls the living to avenge the dead ! H. 8. 


Reauitizs are seldom the pleasantest parts 
of life. Hope, memory, and even enjoyments, 
are more than half-imaginative. Everything 
is mellowed by distance; and when we come 
too near, the airy softness is lost, and the 
harsh lines of truth are offered to the eye. 
Half our sorrows are the breaking of different 
illusions. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


ahs Patterns = all suited for Iadies of Lepage se 
and o ‘oportionate figure: measuring 34} inc roun eo 
chest Boys waist, od otherwise patra the description. 
2 Sn atewenne necessary for seams, are already given to these 

a) ns. 

The greatest care is always taken by the binders to ensure the 
whole of the pieces composing each patlern being jolded up init. 
If at any time, through accident, our subscribers should find 
any pieces missing, the Editor will be happy to supply the 
ciency post free, during one month after publication, on receipt 
of a letter or post card addressed to him at 1, Kelso Place, 
Kensington, London, W. 

THE EDMEE CORSAGE. 

Onr first full-sized pattern is the Louis XV corsage 
of the Edmée Visiting Costume shown on the second 
figure of our second colored plate. The pattern con- 
sists of four pieces, viz :—front, sidepiece, back and 
sleeve. On the front, the pleats or puffs that define 
the waist are marked by pricked lines, and so are the 
lines on which the revers turn back at the bottoms 
of front and side lappet. On the side piece the 
turned-back line of revers is marked by pricking, 
which also is used to indicate the form of the under- 
side of sleeve: the top of the mousquetaire cuff is 
also marked by pricking. 

YOUNG LADY’S CASAQUE i GILET. 

Our second pattern, (all the pieces of which are 
marked by one round hole,) is the Casaque a Gilet for 
a young Iady about 14 or 15 years of age, which is 
represented on the fourth figure of our fourth plate. 
The pattern consists of Gilet, front, sidepiece, back 
and top of sleeve. On the Gilet we have marked by 

ricking the line to which the edge of front is sewn. 

he fishes or puffs in the front are marked by prick- 
ing. We have only given the top or armhole part of 
the sleeve, which can easily be completed to its full 
length as required. 
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FOR APRIL, 1879. 


The Court and High Aite. 


The Marriage of His Royal Highness Arthur Wil- 
liam Patrick Albert, Duke of Connaught and Strath- 
earne, third son of Her Majesty the Queen and the 
late Prince Consort, with Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Louise Margaret Alexandra Victoria Agnes 
of Prussia, third daughter of Princo Frederick Char- 
les, and grand-niece of the German Emperor, was 
celebrated with great pomp and magnificence at 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, on March 13th, in the 
presence of the Queen and various members of the 
Royal Families of England and Germany. 


The lovely and youthful Bride was attired in a 
magnificent robe of white satin, richly trimmed with 
sont d'Alencon lace and branches of myrtle, splen- 
id veil of the same costly lace, tho pattern being of 
orange-blossons, roses, and myrtle leaves. er 
Royal Highness carried a superb handkerchief of 
similar texture embellished with her monogram and 
the Prussian Eagle, and she also held a bouquet of 
white flowers. She wore magnificent diamonds. 
The cizht bridesmaids—Lady Georgiana Spencer 
Churchhill, Lady Blanche Conyngham, Lady Louisa 
Bruce, Lady Mabel Bridgeman, Lady Ela Russell, 
Lady Adelaide Taylour, Lady Cecilia Hay, and Lady 
Victoria Edgeumbe—were attired in robes of 
white satin duchesse and faille, with draperies of 
mousseline de svie, embroidered with wild roses, 
white heather, shamrocks, and bluets or corn-flowers, 
the national blossoms of the United Kingdom, and 
of Prussia. 
Her Majesty the Queen, who looked exceedingly 
well, wore a dress and train of black silk, with a 
border of black embroidered terry velvet, and a white 
tlle veil with diadem of diamonds. Her Majesty 
also wore a necklace and ear-rings of large diamonds, 
the Koh-i-noor as a brooch, with a diamond pendant 
containing a minature of the late Princess Alice, the 
Riband and Star of the Order of the Garter, and va- 
rious other orders. 
Tho Princess of Wales was exqnisitcly attired in 
Oriental pearl-colored brocade, richly embroidered 
with pearls, and trimmed with point d’ Angleterre, 
fastened by large medallions of pearls, Her Royal 
Highness, who was looking most charming, wore a 
profusion of diamonds, and several Orders. She was 
accompanied by her three graceful daughters, the 
Princesses Lonise, Victoria, and Maude of Wales, 
who wore toilettes of the same exquisite colouring as 
that of their illustrious mother, but trimmed with 
Malines lace. Our beloved Princess and her youth- 
ful daughters formed a picturesque group, and one 
long to be remembered. 
The Princess Imperial of Germany was drersed in 
a@ magniticent train of ruby velvet, trimmed with 
sable, with petticoat of pale pink poult de soie over 
antique Jace; ornaments, rubics and dinmonds. 
The Duchess of Edinburgh wore a splendid cos- 
tame of pink satin and brocade, with point d’Alencon 
lace and shaded roses, diamond and sapphire orna- 
menta. 
5 The Princess Christian was attired in rich paon 

velvet trimmed with silver fox far, and abaded em- 
broidery of paon and gold beads. Ornaments, opals, 
pearls and diamonds, 

Princess Beatrice was most clegantly dressed in 
palest blue velvet and s::tin, the train arranged after 
the Henri IV period, and trimmed with very fine old 
lace. The clasical arrangement of the dress suited 
Her Royal Highness, (whose sweet face and noble air 
are familiar to us all) to perteswon: Her ornaments 
were diamonds and _ pearis. 

The Duchess of Teck wore pele primrose and olive 
brocade, with train of olive velvct lined with ermine, 


= eR a Sy) 


the whole trimmed with Honiton lace. Diamond or- 
naments. 

On her departure for Claremont, Her Royal High- 
ness the Duchersof Connaught and Strathearne wore 
over her costume a jacket of white corded silk trim- 
med with swansdown, and white bonnet trimmed 
with orange-blossom and myrtle, and she carried @ 
white parasol decorated with the same flowers. Her 
Royal Highness was attended by Lady Adela Larking. 

The presents to the Royal Pair were numerous and 
very splendid, but our limited space precludes our 
giving a list of them. Their Royal Highnesses re- 
mained at Claremont until Wednesday, March 19th, 
when they returned to Windsor for a few days, pre- 
vious to their departure for a cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Her Majesty the Queen visited the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught during their stay at Clare- 
mont. Her Majesty leaves England for the Ital- 
inn lakes, accompanied by Princess Beatrice. Her 
visit is strictly incognita, 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales held 
Drawing Rooms on behalf of the Queen on the 27th 
and 31st of March. 


The marriage of Lord de Clifford and Miss Hilda 
Balfour is fixed to take place at Easthampstead on 
the 16th of April. 


Che Opera GT Theatres, 


COVENT GARDEN. 

The season at this house commences on April 8th, 
and Mr. Gye has issued a very attractive prospectus. 
The engagement comprises a host of favorite artists, 
twelve of whom appear in England for the first time ; 
among the most popular favorites we will name Ma- 
dame Adelina Patti, Mdlle. Thalberg, Madame Scal- 
chi, and Mdlle. Heilbron. Signors Nicolini, Capoul, 
Graziani, Cotogni and Ciampi. At least two new 
works will be produced during the season, of which 
one will probably be Herold’s Pré aux Clercs. 


THE HAYMARKET. 

Mr. Sothern’s numerous admirers have had a rare 
treat in the revival of David Garrick. Crowded au- 
diences have testified their delight at the grand de- 
lineation of character displayed by this accomplished 
actor, when representing the romantic episode in the 
life of Garrick. The tenderness, courage, honour, 
and grief so strongly pourtrayed by Mr. Robertson's 
pen, gain ten-fold vigour from Mr. Sothern’s acting, 
and the spectaclo of the actor’s chivalrous behaviour 
seems less a scene from a comedy than a moral les- 
son, pointing out how noble a man meg Peco who 
sees the right and cleaves to it. Mr. Sothern is well 
supported by the company, Miss Julia Stewart act- 
ing Ada Ingot with grace and tenderness, while Mr. 
Howe is inimitable as the somewhat prejudiced yet 
tender and noble-hearted father. 

THE PRINCESS’S. 

We have torecord the continued success of Mr. C. 
Rende’s drama, It is Never Too Late to Mend, the 
acting in which is exceedingly telling, and the scenery 


very striking. 
At the Lyceum, Mr. Henry Irving’s talented re- = 
presentation of Hamlet continues to draw large au- 
diences. At the STRAND a new comic opcra by Of- 
fenbach is to be produced on April 17th, called Ma- 

dame Favart, Snowball and The Baby have been 
very successful during the past month. 

There is no change in the programmes at the 
PRINCE OF WALEs'8, OPERA COMIQUE, or VAUDE- 
VILLE. At the Otympic, The Tio Orphans has 
been succeeded by 2 new play of W. S. Gilbert's. 
ealled Gretchen. The Bohemian G’ytol has been re- 
vived at the GarteTy, which possesses the attraction 
of a continually varied programme. 
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THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


Pie oe Bi 


MR, 8S. MASSETT’S ENTERTAINMENT. 


This gentleman, who has recently arrived in Lon- 
don from his tour round the world, has given a series 
of three entertainments at the Steinway Hall, Lower 
Seymour Street, where large and fashionable au- 
diences testified their satisfaction at his powers of 
pleasing. The entertainment consisted of readings, 
recitations, songs, and imitations of popular lectur- 
ers. These selections, well chosen from English and 
American writers, wore delivered with a force of ex- 

ression and grace of manner of which it is impossi- 
Bie to speak too highly. Mr. Stephen Massett exhi- 
bits abilities of a very high order, and we venture to 
predict for him a place in the foremost ranks of his 
profession. We understand that Mr. Stephen Mas- 
sett is likely to continue his agreeable entertain- 
ments at the Egyptian Hall. 


Correspoudence, 


*,* Correspondents who desire answers by post 
must enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

*,* Correspondents must in all cases enclose 
REAL name and address in addition to PBEUDONYM. 
When no P8EUDONYM te given, the initials of name 
will be prefized to the answer. 

*.* MSS. must always be accompanied by stamps 
Sor return, if found ineligible. 

. RB. writes :— 

‘* My husband’s profession requires us now to 
reside in the country, where we are surrounded by 
many of our old aristocratic friends. My daughters 
and Fare often invited to parties, and so are obliged to 

ive a certain amount of attention to fashion. Our 
kseller recommended a sixpenny fashion book, 
but we were not at all satisfied with it. My friend 
Lady E—— G—— advised me to subscribe to the 
iY Worrp or FasHION,”’ and having done so, our 
maid finds it wonderfully easy to make up all the 
dresses we require, the patterns being so very com- 
rehensive and reliable. Please send the three pat- 

rns for Costumes in plate 3. 

We were much pleased with your letter, we receive 
numbers of the same kind : we Sore that having pre: 
Sited by the advice your friend gave, you also will re- 

us whenever you can.—ED. W. F. 

A Lavy GoING To Paris.— We advise you not to go 
to the dressmakers and milliners you name, their 
charges are very high, and their style is not good ; it 
is only. those names you. find at the bottom of our plates 
that we can recommend.—Epb. W. F. 

MapameE C— writes :-— 

‘*T am a dressmaker in the West-end of London, 
and have taken your advice in purchasing various ar- 
ticles for my business. Ihave uow three of your new 
Model Busts, a Wanzer Pleating Machine and four 
sewing machines. By this means, I can save a good 
deal of labour, and I am thus enabled to ei 

mer) 


quite one-third less than the price I was for 
obliged to ask. I have told this to several of my 
customers who were about to subscribe to a Limited 
Dressmaking Company, and they have all told me 
that they will continue to give me their patronage. 
Iam much obliged to you for commencing to give 
full-sized patterns of all your Costumes.’’ 

Tf all dressmakers in London would follow your exr- 
ample, there would be very little cause for complaint. 
You should at the same time be careful to keep up to the 
latest Paris Fashions ; customers will then no longer 
have their dresses from Companies or from Paris: the 
public have been suffering for some time from high 
charges.—Ep. W. F. 

JULIA writes :— 

‘“My Mother and I have long been subscribers 
to your Magazine, but about six months ago our lo- 
cal] bookseller induced us to take two sixpenny ones 
instead, for half-a-year. We found them of no use to 


us, and we began to lose our customers, for ladies 
would not select costumes from them. We desire 
now to renew our subscription to the ‘WorLD oF 
FasHION,’ and would be glad if you would send us 
your last six Magazines. We hear you are now sup- 

lying the largest full-sized patterns for sixpence. 

e were charged 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d., by the pattern- 
cutters of other works, for the same sized pat- 
tern as your sixpenny ones. We found those other 
Journals were heaps of paper, unreadable tales, and 
puffs of various tradesmen, and we have lately used 
them for lighting the fires. We should like you to 
publish this letter in your correspondence.”’ 

We never read the other Magazines of Fashion, and 
therefore cannot judge of the accuracy of your criticism, 
but we think you write under the injluence of pique at 
the loss of your customers. We are however glad tore- 
ceive a renewal of your subscription.—Ep. W. F. 

Miss. P—— (who orders two patterns) writes :— 

“T have taken in tho World of Fashion for the 
last five years, and have found the patterns given 
with the books always good, and a great help to me, 
as I live far in tho country. I was often wishing I 
could obtain patterns of some of the pretty figures, 
and was very glad, when I got the Dec. Number, to 
seo that at last I couldget them ; I think the ‘‘ World 
of Fashion "’ much improved lately. I hope you will 
please send me the two Models as soon as possible; 
in doing so you will greatly oblige.’’ 

We are pleased to find how much satisfaction has 
been given to our readers by the recent improvements 
in our Magazine. Our arrangements for Pattern 
Cutting are now on so large a scale that we are en- 
ae ee almost every order by return of post. 
—ED. of. 


Mrs. M. (Lincolnshire,) writes :— 

“Tam very glad that we can now get E aera 
of the costumes as shown in your valuable Journal; 
oo so reliable and sure to fit.” 

anks for your letter. We spare no trouble or ex- 
pense to ensure the good fit and style of every pattern 
tesued to our subscribers.—Ep. W. F. 


Mrs, and Miss——, Y—— Pennsylvania, United 
States, write :-— 

‘* We have been subscribers to your Magazine for 
the last eight years, and find it indispensable. We 
wish to have more of your patterns, they are of much 
more use than any others we can obtain in America. 
Please send us as much information as you can, and 
we will Pay you with pleasure. Please find enclosed 
money order to pay for migoce (No. 12), this Mignon 
is beautiful ; aleo send us the pattern of the Mantean 
Visite of black cloth, (No. 25.). Please send by re- 
tarn of Mail, we are anxious to hear about Sprin 
fashions. We have a very extensive business, an 
being British-born we feel better able to follow our 
business from the fashions we had at home. We re- 
ceive your book through our bookseller.’’ 


We are much obliged for your very appreciative let- 
ter. We believe our patterns to of more use to 
Ladies and Dressmakers, than any others that are is- 
sued, because they are all cut on sienihe principles 
known only to ourselves, We forwarded your pat- 
terns by return of post, and trust they reached you 
safely. We think you will have found our March 
Number to contain full information about new styles, 
while the Instructions for Dressmaking give all other 
pone information ina very easy and concise 
form, As it causes rather a long delay to write to us 
for patterns from the United States, we advise you to 
follow the plan already adopted by many of our 
Trans-Atlantic subscribers, and send us a siz-monthe’ 
subscription for four or siz patterns per month 3 these 
patterns will then be posted so as to reach you nearly 
at the same time as the Magasine. Ifyou say whether 
you want most Mantles, Morning Dene Dinner 

resses, or Evening Toilettes, we can make a selection 
of each month's patterns esactly suited to your re- 
quirements.—Ep. W.F. 
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REVERSE VIEWS OF OUR PLATES OF COSTUMES. 


PLATE la. 


PLATE 2a. 
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UNDERLINEN FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


No. 18a.—BATHING COSTUME. 


May, 1879. 


No. 144.—PETTICOAT BODY. 

This Plate contains specimens of all the underlinen 
required for a Young Lady of a 27 inch chest 
measure. Full-sized patterns may be had. If larger 
or smaller sizes are required, the patterns can easily 
be enlarged or decreased by the instructions accom- 
panying cach pattern. 1 these articles may be 
made of Cambric, Linen, or Calico, and sar be trim. 
med with lace or embroidery. The Bathing Cos- 
tume can also be had for a lady of 34} inches chest 
measure: itis number *9¢a in our list. 

N.B.—Full-sized patterns of this underlinen can 
be obtained at 6d. each, post free, from Messrs. Louis 
Devere § Uo., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

*,* In ordering, only the number and letter need 
be specified. 
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No. 20a.—NIGHT DRESS. 


Plate 7. 
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FOR MAY, 


Che Court and Pigh ite. 


Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen returned 
to Windsor from Villa Clara, Baveno, on the 25th of 
April, after a most enjoyable sojourn by the beauti- 
fal waters of Lago Maggiore. Her Majesty has been 
much pleased with her visit. A charming incident 
occurred during her stay in the friendly recognition 
by the inhabitants of Princess Beatrice’s birthday 
on the 14th of April. Numborless and elegant bou- 
quets were forwarded to Her Royal Highness. 

The Queen will hold two Drawing Rooms, viz: on 
Tuesday the 6th, and Thursday the 8th of May. 
Mourning will only be worn by those who are in 
waiting on Her Majesty. 

There will be no State Balls this season, but orders 
have beon issued for three State Concerts. 

Her Majesty's birthday will be kept on May 24th. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales with their 
charming family spent the Easter holidays at Sand- 
Hi here where they received some illustrious guests, 
including H. RB. H. the Duke of Cambridge, and the 
Earl of Beaconsficld. On Easter Monday their 
Royal a ane visited Hunstanton, in order to 
open the Convalescent Home, which has been built 
as a memorial of the Prince’s recovery from his seri- 
ous iliness at Sandringham in 1872. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh are expected 
to visit Coburg during the summer. 

It is stated that the Princess Louise will visit 


Byam this year. 
readers will have heard with regret of the 
dastardly attempt to assasinate the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, which took place on April 14th at St. Petersburg. 
His Imperial Majesty happily escaped unhurt. This 
is the third attempt upon the life of the Czar, the 
second having taken P e in Paris in the year i867. 

The Prince Imperial of France has arrived safely 
wet ie tated th ts ding 

¢t is ata at arrangements are pending between 
the Royal Houses of > a and Austria, concerning 
& marri between King Alfonso, and the Arch- 
Duchess Maria Christina, daughter of the Archduke 
Charles. The Princess ia in her twenty-first year. 

Great rejoicings are expected on. the occasion of 
re silver wedding of the peror and Empress of 

ustria. 


The marriage of the Hon. 8. W. B. Coleridge with 
Miss Geraldine Lushington, daughter of the late Mr. 
C. M. Lushington of Norton Court, and niece of the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Stafford Northoote, was celebrated at 
Christ Church, Mayfair, on the 5th of April. The 
bride wore white satin, trimmed with Mechlin lace, 
with orange-blossoms and pear! ornaments ; she was 
attended by eight bridesmaids. Her travelling dress 
was white trimmed with Cambridge blue, and bon- 
net to match. The happy pair are nding the 
honeymoon at The Pynes, Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
seat in Devonshire. 

A very pretty wedding took place on April 3rd at 
Mauldslie Castle, Lanarkshire, between itr. Baird, 
9th Hussars ond Miss Hozier. The bridal dress was 
of white satin trimmed with Brussels lace and orange 
blossoms, the ornaments diamonds and pearls. The 
five bridesmaids were ig aired dressed in white mus- 
lin robes, trimmed with Bretonne lace, white satin, 
and bunches of cowslips and violets. 

The marriage of the Hon. Morton North, brother 
of the Earl of Guildford, and Miss Hylda Hylton 
Joliffe, niece of Lord Hylton, took place on April 3rd 
at St. James’ Church, Piccadilly. 

A marri is arranged between Viscount Trafal- 
gar, son of Earl Nelson, and Miss Dalgety of Lock- 
erly Hall, Hampshire. 


1879. 


A marriage is arranged between Mr. J. Oglander 
Glynn and Miss Florence Somerset, younger daugh- 
ter of the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Somerset. 

We regret to announce the death of the Countess 
of Radnor, which took place on April 5th at Long- 
ford Castle, near Salisbury. Her adyship was the 
third daughter of the Earl of Verulam, and married 
the Earl of Radnor in 1840. 


The Opera & Thentees 


COVENT GARDEN. 


As the season at this house only commenced on April 
26th, we are obliged to defer our notice until the next 
number. 


THE HAYMARKEET. . 

Here the attraction is Sheridan’s comedy The Rivals, in 
which Mr. J. 8. Clarke lays his powers of humour 
such great advantage. e comedy is well acted by the 
excellent company for which this house is noted, 

THE LYCEUM. 
Here The Lady of Lyons is produced, the Claude Melnotte 
of course, Mr. Irving, and Pauline being repre- 
sented by Miss Ellen Terry : want of space obliges us to 
x. Irving 


still continues to give his subtle and talented imperson- 
ation of Hamlet on Wednesday evenings. 
THE PRINCESS’S. 

The Popularity of Mr. Reade’s drama continues un- 
abated, e scenery is moet beautiful, and the numerous 
parte are all acted iu faultless style. Mr. Warner in par- 
ticular, causes the hearts of the audience to warm towards 
the reckless, yet good-bearted fellow, who proved so nobly 
in the end that “‘ It is Never Too Late to Mend.” 

IMPERIAL THEATRE. 
(Late Aquarium Theatre.) 

Miss M Litton has opened this house for the perfor- 
mance of Comedy, and has enengeds very strong company, 
including Mr. Lionel Brough, Mr J. Ryder, Miss Meyrick, 
and Mrs. Stirling. Goldsmith’s comedy,” She Stoops to 
Conquer" is admirably acted, the chief honours falling to 
Miss Litton, Mrs. Stirling, and Mr. Lionel Brough. 

THE STRAND. 

This fashionable little theatre has secured a great at- 
traction in Offenbach’s new comic opera, Madame Favart. 
The libretto and the music are bright and sparkling, and 
the play is very interesting. The company is an excellent 
one, including Miss St. John, Miss Violet Cameron, Miss 
Randolph, and Messrs. Marius, Ashley, Lewens, and W. 


Fisher. 

At the ADELPHI, Miss Neilson has attracted much at- 
tention in The Hunchback, and the Otrmprc has reopened 
with The Woman of the People, under Miss Fanny Josephs’ 
management, with the Madlle Beatrice Company. 


Correspondence. 


RULES. 

LL Correspondents who desire answers by post must 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Il. Correspondents must in all cases enclose 
BEAL name and address in adition to PPEUDONYM. 
When no PBEUDONYM ts given, the initials of name 
will be prefixed to the answer. 

I. MSY. must always be accompanied by stamps 
for return, if found ineligible. 


To Country SuBscRIBERS, who experience diffi- 
culty in obtaining the ‘‘ World of Fashion.”” The 
Magazine will be posted free to any address, on the 
last day of cach month, for 12s. year. The P.O.O 
should be made payable to the Publishers, or to 
Louis Devere & Co. 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, Lon- 
don, W. To orsure safety in transmission, it is bet- 
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ter to ask the Postmaster to ‘‘ Cross ’”’ the Order, 80 
that it can only be paid through a Banker. 


Hon. Mrs. R—— writes :— 

“When visiting Paris during last month, our 
friends in the Paubourg St. Germain informed us 
of the disorganised state of everything in their city. 
Hardly any employment is given to the general 
dressmakers, the ate extravagant charges had 
nearly caused a cessation to business. In self-defence 


our triends have encouraged a younger class of dress- 
makers, and given them the benefit of their taste. 
I was astonished to hear how well your Magnzine 
was known to them: they said it was the only real 
Fashion Book published, all others, both English 
and French, were filled with any kind of matter ex- 
cept Fashion, whilst in yours a lady requiring a 
dress could find morning or evening costumes for 
every occasion, and allof the latest fashion. I write 
this to inform you what the French aristocracy 
think of your Magazine: I think you deserve it all.” 

We are eatremely obliged to you for your very kind 
letter, Our future endeavours, like those of the past, 
will be to do all we can to advance Art ag it is com- 
prehended in Fashion.—Ep, W. F. 


An EsTABLISHED DRESSMAKER, writes :— 

“‘Thanks for having commenced giving full- 
sized patterus ; they are much superior to any I have 
been able to precure before, and I have tried all the 
pattern-cutters in London. How astonishing too is 
the difference of price : you give for 6d. what I have 
often paid 4s. for, and at times have found quite 
useless.’” 

We are constantly receiving letters like yours: we 
hope ablirays to be of service to our subscribers, eapeci+ 
nly to dresemakera: this has always been au ime 
portant object of our Mayazine.—Ep. W. F. 


ANxI0Us writes :— 

“*T ordered your Magazine for April from my 
bookseller on March 3(th, and he informed me a short 
time afterwards that it was ont of print. Could you 
supply me direct, if this should occur again? "’ 

fe are very sorry you were wnable to procure the 
Magazine, but since our late tmprovementa, we have 
frequently been unable to meet the great demand : you 
should order earlier in the month, but if at any time 
you are unable to procure a number, we will forward 
same to you (if not out of print.) on receipt of 13 
stamps, addressed to the Editor.—Ep. W. F. 

Miss W., who orders three patterns, writes :— 

‘Before I close I should like to say how very 
much pleased I am that you have opened a pattern 
department in connection with your Magazine. My 
mother first subsoribed to your Magazine 30 years 
ago. Will you think me impertinent if I suggest 
eons owning. Costumes might be given occasion- 
ally?" 

any thanks for your letter, we propose to issue a 
plate of Mourning.—Ep. W: F. 

DEFRAUDED writes :— 

I have been taking in a low-priced fashion book 
for some time. In the winter I required a velvet 
mantle, and was recommended to a tradesman who 
could supply me. Isenta P.O.order. Since I came 
to London, I havo called upon the tradesman and 
complained of the inferior article he sent me. I saw 
in his window the same kind of mantle marked at 
half the price. He was far from polite to me, and I 
found it so at the publishing office. Had the pub- 
lishers any interest in recommending this particular 
tradesman to me?"’ 

The sustem of recommendation is very common in 
Paris; it is chiefly foreiqners who are the sufferers. 
We are surprised at its being introduced into Eny- 
land, We stated in @ former number that interested 
recommendation wax extensively carried on in’ Paris 
during the Exhibition, the recommendor receiving 25 
per cent of thebill, We hope that English ladies will 


. of Fashion, we had studied the 


THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


¢ renint this unfair eH ag being a great injury to 


the honest trader.—Ep. W. F. 

INQUISITIVE writes :— 

‘* My mother nave she commenced dressmaking 
about the time you began to give full-sized patterns 
in the World of Fashion, It was a great help to her 
at that time. She often wrote, asking you to sell 
patterns of your costumes: your answer was that 

our time was too much occupied. It would have 
heed a great advantage to her, and saved her a good 
deal of money. If Iam not rude, could you inform 
me why you have not commenced before ?”’ 

Pattern-cutting for Dressmakers waz for years a 
epecial business in London, and we did not wish to 
tnterfere with other trades, considering our functions 
asa fashion journal to be fuljilled by the issue of two 
useful and reliable patterns given gratis with each 
Magazine, During the laat few years however, some 
Pattern Cutters have stepped beyond the bounds of 
their business, and have taba to publishing Fashions, 
and we have heard so many complaints of bad quali- 
ty and style, that we at last determined, inthe Public 
interest, to supply really good and new patterns to our 
Subscribers at the actual cost price of Sixpence each, 
trusting for our remuneration to that enormous in- 
crease in the sale of owr Magazine which has followed 
these recent improvements.—Ep. W. F. 

May writes :— 

**T have been a regular subscriber to your 
Magazine for six years, and am greatly pleased with 
it, I should much like to see a black silk Costume 
in an early number. Please tell me about the Wan- 
zer Pleating Machine.” 

Our Paris Model Pattern, No. 34, represented on 
Jig. 2 plate 2 for November 1878, is a very pretty black 
silk costume. The Wanzer Kilting Machines arew 
good, and very easy to learn. The prices of han 
machines are 30s. and 408., according to size.—Ep. 
W. F. 


Mrs. D—, writes :— 

‘* How is it that your patterns are so much bet- 
ter than any I can procure elsewhere, and why do 
they fit so great a number of people, and why are 
you enabled to give all your patterns, large and small, 
at sixpence each ?”’ 

Before we commenced cutting patterns so the World 

eautiful forms ofthe 
classic Sculptors, and made our model pattern from 
them, and we found this the exact medium between the 
various fers of the human figure. Other pattern- 
cutters have not studied these things. As for the 
cheapness of our patterns, we are enabled by the ap- 
plication of practical science to produce patterns 
thousands, while others can cay produce them by 
uncertain manual labour.—Epb. W. F. 

DRESSMAKER writes :— 

‘* Thanks for the excellent pattern you sent me 
for sixpence : there was no comparison between yours 
and one I Jately paid seven shillings for. I think itis 
shameful that people should defraud poor dress- 
makers x0; the lady for whose dress I procured the 
seven-shilling pattern has very generously paid for 
it, but she says she will not patronise a Sixpenny 
Journal again.” 

It is certainly astonishing how much people have 
had to pay for patterns, but we truat, by giving all pos- 
sible publicity to our new Paris Model Patterna, to 
atop the imposition in a short time. You write so 
sensibly that, (though we do not print all your letter) 
we shall always be glad to hear from, anid help you. 
—Ep. W. F. 

A SUBSCRIBER SINCE THE REIGN oF WIL- 
tram IV. 

Your letter has given us great pleasure. We are 
gl to feel that our improve.nents are appreciated, 

aut expecially so, when a friend of such long standing 
as yourself, comes forward to bear testimony to the 
success of our eforts.—Ep. W. F. 


Acknowledged with thanks :—lIctters from Miss 
B— Salisbury, M. H., Miss O., E. F., and ‘‘ Theta.’’ 
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REVERSE VIZWS OF OUR PLATES OF COSTUMES. 
PLATE la. PLATE 2a. 


Ry. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
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PLATE 4a. 
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CHILDREN’S UNDERCLOTHING AND DRESSES. 


No. 254.—CHEMISETTE, 


3 This plate contains specimens of all the underlinen 

Ke De required for little Children from the age of 2to7. All 
the articles may be made of Cambric, Linen, Calico, 
or Flannel, and are here trimmed with Madeira em- 
broidery. 

The patterns are cnt for a medium size , viz: for 4 
years of age, chest measure 20 inches. If larger or 
smaller sizes are required, the patterns can easily be 
enlarged or decreased by the instructions accom- 
panying each. 

N.B.—Full-sized patterns of this underclothing 
and dresses can be obtained at 3s. 6s. the set of 12, or 
separate patterns at 6d. each, post free, from Messrs. 


Louis Devere § Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, Lou- 
don, W. 


No. 29s.—BLOUSE. 
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No. 30s.—NIGHTGOWN. 


Ne. 314.—CHEMISE. 


No. 32a.—DRAWERBS. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR DRESSMAKING. 


HOW TO TAKE THE MEASURES. 


The way to take the measures when a Lady 
wishes to send for a body pattern of the 
size suited to her is as follows :—First, with 
an ordinary inch tape, take the exact Chest 
measure all round the body at the most pro- 
minent part of the chest, marked 1 on the 
diagram, Fig. 1: then take the Waist mea- 
sure marked 2: then measure the exact 
Length of Back from the neck to the Waist, 
marked 3 on the diagram. Write all these 
measures down, and to ensure accuracy, mea- 
sure them again, and compare with the 
writing. 


HOW TO 
CHANGE THE SIZE CF OUR PATTERNS. 

If a Lady porsesres a good fitting body pee she can easily alter, to her 
Own size, any of ‘‘DEVERE'’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS,” which are all 
cut for 34 inches Chest measure, 24 inches Waist measure, and 14 inches 
Length of Waist. If a lady has not a body pattern of her own size, she 
ean select one from Devere’s Series of Patterns, which are cut for Chest 
measures ranging from 314 to 42}; that is to say, from the mort petite lady, 
to the tall lady of fine figure. Any size will be sent post jree, for 6 stamps. 

H however the lady is only a size larger or smaller than 34} Chest, viz :— 

a Chest measure of 36 or 33, then she can alter the size of the pattern 
when cutting out, by the in- 
stractions given in the follow- 
ing diagrams :— 


oF 


Fig. 2 
8 TO ENLARGE A PATTERN 
FROM 34} INCHES CHEST MEA- 
(4 SURE TO 36 INCHES. Fia. 2. 


Add to the front edgo }of an 
inch, the same at tho seam un- 
der the arm, and down the mid- 
dle of back ; these additions are 
indicated by the shaded parts. 
At the bottom of armhole, hollow 
out 4 of an inch, indicated by 


the black parts. 
Fig. 3 * TO DECREASE A PATTERN 
: FROM 34} INCHES CHEST MEA- 
x SURE TOSSINCHES. Fie.3. 


Narrow the front edge } of an 
inch, and take off the same un- 
der the arm and at the middle of 
back, as shown by the black 
pe of the pattern. At the bot- 

m of armhole, ndd the } of 

+ an inch indicated by the shaded 
portions. 


THE WAY TO CUT OUT. - 


Phe best plan is to lay all the piecea composing the pattern on the material 
the name time, so an to be able to judge of the most economical way of cut- 
yout. The larger pieces should be p on first, andthe smaller pieces 
she sides of them. The trimmings (if any) must not be forgotten. 
Fig.4. The direction in which 
the various pieces are laid on the 
S material has more to do with the 
é fit of a pattern than ix generally 
ey supposed.In all close-fitting gar- 
S monts, the side pieces and the 
‘S backs should <!1 have the waist 
¥ line in an exact line with the 
© straight weft or woof thread of the 
S material: this will bring the side 
£ pieces and the backs on the right 
z way of the stuff, and the side 
ieces will not draw or crense as 


=] 
hey would do if they were cut in 
a the least degree on the binis. The 
fronts must be laid lengthwise on 
It is best to place the front edge at 
For double 


aterial and be perfect: 
ige of the material, and to allow enough for the turning in. 
ted garments the middle of front must lay exactly on the warp, or 
hwise thread of the material. The same rules must be observed for all 
“se Robes and for Polonaises. 

utting out striped materials, there should be a perfect stripe down the 
e of the front. and also down the middle of back when the back is made 


straight. 


162 seam. Especial care must be taken that the stripes in the side- 
and in the back, may exactly correspond. 

«l-eves, the part above the elbow must be the straight way of the 
1). 

A 


When any part of a dress, such as the trimmings, &c. has to be cut on 
the biais, care must be taken that it is exactly on the biais, or it will drag 
and hang badly when made up. 

In a gored skirt, the fronts of the gored pieces must always be on the 
straight thread; the sides which are towards the back being sloped. If pos- 
sible, avoid having any seam down the middle of the back of a skirt. The 
allowance for the hem at the bottom must not be forgotten. 

In figured or brocaded materials, all the parts of the pattern must be 
cut the same way of the stuff; thatis, with the pattern running in the same 
direction. It is the same in velvets and napped matriais, all the pieces 
must be cut so that the pile or nap runs the same way. 

Always place all the pieces of the pattern on the material, and make what- 
ever calculations are necessary, bejure commencing to cut out the stuff. 


DEVERE’S SERIES OF 


PATTERNS FOR DRESSMAKERS AND FAMILIES. 


This set of patterns is divided into two parts. The Jirst series has seven 
brown-paper paren: for Children and Young Ladies, and is sold for 2s. 6d. 
postfree. The second series has eight brown-paper patterns for Ladies from 
the smallest to the ee sizes, and is sold for 3s. post free. The sizes of 
the first Series are :—Chest 19 inches, age 2.—Chest 204, age 4.—Chest 22, 
age 6.—Chest 24, age 8.—Chest 27, age 11 to 12.—Chest 28}, age 12 to 13.— 
Chest 30, age 14 to 15. 

The sizes of the second Series are :—Small sizes, Chest 31} and Chest 33. 
Medium sizes, Chest 344 and Chest 36. Large sizes, Chest measures 37}, 394, 
41, and 42% inches. 

Both these series of patterns are principally intended for Dressmakers. 
If Ladies require any of the above sizea to suit themselves or their families, 
they can be supplied at 6d. each pattern. 


THE USE OF A 


BUST TO LADIES AND DRESSMAKERS, 


Devere’s Model Bust for the use of dressmakers, and private families, 
will be found a useful adjunct to the dressmakers’ art : itis accurately mould- 
edin papier maché, from the most perfect fi , and is covered with stout 
twilled calico, thus affording a firm yet flexible surface 
for the various purposes of trying-on ments. It 
is mounted on a handsome stand, and by means of 
the screw shown on the engraving, can be raised or 
lowered in height according to requirement. Another 
great advantage is the facility with which it turns 
round on the pivot, thus enabling the worker to fit or 
trim the back or front of a dress without moving 
from her position. French dressmakers find these 
Busts invaluable in their business, from the ease they 
afford for the arrangement of the elegant but com- 
plicated styles of trimmings so much in vogue at the 
present time. 

Fer private families, where much of the dressmak- 
ing is done at home, a Devere’s Model Bust would be 
found most useful, as with its use, and the aid of our 
ParisModel Patterns, the most complicated costume 
can be reproduced with the greatest ease; and one 
bust would serve for all members of the same family 
who are not smaller in size than the bust. 

It will also be found very useful in making up lace 
collars, fichds, &c., &c. In fact any lady once pos- 
sessing this desirable article will find countless ways 
of making it useful, and will wonder how she has 
contrived to do so long without it. 

We have arranged to supply these busts for the 
following sizes of chest measure :—31}, 33, 344, 36, 
37} 394, 41, 42} and 44 inches, and to deliver them, 
carefully packed in a crate, and carriage free within 
8 miles of Charing Cross, or at any London Railway 
terminus, on receipt of P. O. O. for 26s. 


HOW TO ORDER A BUST AND ADAPT IT TO THE PIGURE. 


When ordering a Bust it is better to send a calico body made to fit, or an 
old dress body that fits well: the three measures shown on fig. 1 should also 
be sent, and it should be stated whether the lady is of proportionate figure, 
or stoops, or is very erect. A Bust suited to the lady will then be carefully 
selected from our stock, and forwarded with the body. 

N. B. It must be understood that it is always necessary to select a Bust 
slightly smaller than the lady's dress body, because the bust cannot under 
any circumstances be made smaller, while it is very easy to pad it up to the 
required size. 

the Bust is too small at the waist, a belt of wadding of the required 
thickness is to be fastened round the waist, and the same thingcan be done 
as gro the Chest, the shoulders, &c. : if the lady is Geer 4 or round shoul- 
dered, two thickness of flannel placed on the upper part of back will bring 
the Bust to the proper shape ; these paddings are simply pinned on the Bust, 
which may thus be made to serve for persons of different figures and sizes. 

The best way of enclosing the dress body and Post Office Order, is to buy 
one of the large Registered letter envelopes measuring 10 inches by 7} inches, 
which are sold atall Post Offices, price 3d. This will be sufficiently large to 
contain the Letter, P.O. Order, and Body, without any trouble in packing : 
the postage will be about 2d. or 3d. according to the thickness of the body. 

N. B. The various articles named above can be obtained only from 
Mesars. Louis Devere & Co.. 1, Kelxo Place, Kensington, London, W.,. Or. 
ders to be sent by letter, enclosing stamps or P. O. Order, for the amount. 
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THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


HE WORLD OF PASHIOW has often been truly described as ‘the only real Fashion Magazine in the World.” It is almost exclusively 
devoted to Fashion, and contains nearly three times as many colored costumes as are given in other Journals. When a Lady requires a Dress. s 
Jacket, or a Mantle, she can be sure of finding what she wants in ‘' ‘ithe World of Fashion,” and she can also rely on everything contained there being of 
the very latest style. 
Another immense advantage is, that purchasers of ‘‘ The World of Fashion " can always obtain by return of post, 


FULL-SIZED TISSUE PAPER PATTERNS 


of any of the Costumes, (even the largest and most elaborate,) for the nominal cost of 
SIXPENCE EACH, POST FREE. 


The Novelettes, the humourone sketches, and the Poctry, contained in ‘THE WoRLD or Fasxion,” are all by first-class Authors. The Cout 
News and notices of ‘'heatres are authentic and reliable. 

On the contrary, many other Journals call themselves Fashion Books, when they only contain afew colored Costumes and wood-cuts, that have tee 
published before in Paris, Brussels, or Berlin, often several months previous to their issue in London. If a Lady wishes a dress suited to be worn a 
English Society, she can rarely find what she requires, and if she wixhes for a pattern, she generally has to pay three or four shillings for it, and even then 
it is often found defective. Many of these so-called Fashion Journals give a large quantity of paper, often of a cumbrous inconvenient size, filled with thir’. 
rate tales, advertisements, and puffs of varioua tradesmen, who advertise in their pages, or whose wares are offered for sale by their conductors : the money 


derived from these advertisements &c., being the real object with which such Journals are isaued. 


These are, in brief terms, the differences between ‘THE WORLD OF FasHION ”’ and moat of its contemporaries: differences which have gained ‘or 
“THE OLDEST LADIES’ MONTHLY MAGAZINE” the high position which it has deservedly enjoyed for more than half a century, and which 
Proprietors are determined always to retain by continual improvements, suited to the progressive spirit of the age we live in. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
LONDON :~SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 4, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E. C. 


Devere’s Paris Model Patterns, Price Sixpence Each, Post Free. 


DEVERE'S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS are far superior to any that have hitherto been so!d in England, France, or Amorica. They are cut 


new Scientific principles, by the first Parixian Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. 
Dressmakers, enabling them to make up with the greatest ease any Costume represented in this favorite Magazine. 


very great service to those Ladies who have their dresses made up at home. 
The quantities of materials requircd for each Dress, Pelisse, &c. aro given in the Magazine iteelf, with the description of each costume. 


THE FOLLOWING I8 A COMPLETE LIST OF DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS ISSUED UP TO JUNE 30t, 1879. 


1878. 

No, 1.—Marquise Trained Skirt. 

oe: aA vereslle Waterproof Cloak, (Improved Ulster 
style.) 

eo» 3.—Queen Margherita Tunique. 

2 4 —Louise Robe Princesse. 

» 5.—Valliere Robe Princesse. 

o 6.—Dewi-Train Skirt, for morning wenr, 

vo» 7-—Upper Skirt, Tablier and yoke Bodice. 

» 8.—Duchesse Train Skirt, (new square style). 

ss 9.—Cyprus Tunique a Plastron, 

» 10.—Corinne Robe Princesse, with train to carry 
on the arm, 

vo 11,—Eva Visite. 

» 12.—Mignon Visite. 

» 13.—Princesse Tunique. 

» 14.—Princesse Dress with Revers. 

os» 15.—Young Lady’s Dinner Dress. 

»» 16.—Dinner Dress, Princesse style. 

»» 17.—Polonnise fer Ball Dress with revers, & Scarf. 

sy 18 —Tunique a Gilet for Ball Dress. 

o» 19.—Tunique and draped Plastron for Ball Dress, 

x» 20.—Tunique for Dinner Dress. 


JANUARY, 1879. 
» 21,—The Gainsborough Princesse Dress. 
o» 22,.—Tunique for a Carriage Dress with gilet and 
Tablier. 
 2%.—Close-fitting Pelisse. 
s» 24.—Child’s Ball Dress. 
» 25.—Mantean Visite. 
»» 26.—The Alexander Robe Princesse. 
ve 27.—Princesse Dress with gilet. 
x» 28.—Dinner Dress with Plastron. 
x 20.—Polonnise and Tablier for Ball Dress. 
»» 30.—Robe Princesse a Plastron, 
» 31,—Ball Dress with long train. 
» 32.—Tunique Habit with square opening. 
»» 33.—Corsage Habit and Tunique for a dinner dress. 
»» 34.—Duchesse Dress for General Mourning. 


FEBRUARY, 1879, 
»» 35.—Pnletot a Gilet. 
x» 36.—Privcesse Dress. 
x» 37.—Thyra Visite. 
»y 38.—Princesse Dress for a young lady of 13 years. 
x 39.—Elizabeth Costume a Gilet, 
o» 40.—Tunique Skirt. 
x, 41.—Dress for a little girl of six years. 
ss 42.—Polonaise for Ball Dreas with square train. 
» 43.—Empress Ci ue. 
» 44.—Gisela Dinner Dress. 
»» 45.—Polonaise for Dinner Dress. 
»». 46.—Drapery of Upper Skirt. 
»» 47.—The Marie Ball Dress. 
»» °48.—Dress Skirt of walking length. 


MARCH, 1879. 
55 Brice Costume. Polonaiseand drapery 
of skirt. 
» 50.—Weiding Dress. Polonaise & draperies. 
» 51.—Demi-Saison Pelisse with wide sleeve. 
»» 52.—Polonaise Princesse, with draped tablier. 


They will prove of very great advantage teal 
These Patterns will likewise be of 


No, 53.—Little Boy's Costume. 


» 54.—Abercorn Visiting Costume: Corsage, upper 
skirt, and drapery. 

» 55.—Upper skirt and train. The Dadley Costume. 

oe 56.—Polonaise a gilet for Ball Dress. 

» 57.—Margaretha Upper skirt and straight Tablier. 

»» 58.—Corsage a revers aud upper skirt for Ball Dress. 

», 59.—Visite Mantle. 

+ 60.—Carmen Costume, Corsage and Upper Skirt. 

x» 61.—Demi-Saison Paletot. 

»> *62,—The Canadiau,a Lady’s double-breasted Ulster 
Coat, with hood and belt. 

+» *68.—Polonnise Princesse, without gilet, to be draped 
at back and sides according to taste. 

vo» *64.—Robe Princesse for a gir] of 9 years old. 

APRIL, 1879. 

»» 65.—The Rosalinda Princesse Tunique, 

so» 66.—Casaque, Inblier and drapery. 

» 67.—Promenade Toilette, Casaque a Gilet, and 
upper skirt. 

»» 68.—Cuchemire Morning Costume. 

x 69.—Edinee Visiting Costume; upper skirt. 

» 70.—The Paula Mantelet. 

» 71.—Elegant Ball Toilette. 

»» 72.—Bertha Ball er Dress Dinner Toilette. 

» 73.—Dinner Dress with high body. 

» 74—Amelie Promenade Costume with gilet and 
Princesse unique, with train to be carried on 
the arin. 

» 75.—Alexandra Mantle. 

» 75a—Corsage and Skirt. 

» 75,—Little Mina's Costume, for a child of 7 years. 

» 77.—Upper Skirt for a young lady about 14 years. 

» °78.—Paletot for a girl of 14, 

1 °79.—Lady'’s Riding Habit Train, gored style, with- 
out pleats at waist. 

»» *80.—Lady's Riding Habit Body. N.B.—May be 
had (A) with plain basque, (B) with gilet, or 
Vag pointed waist and short jockey akirt 
at back. 

+» °81.—Double-breasted outdoor Jacket for making up 


in cloth. 
MAY, 1879, 
+» 82.—The Christina Costume. 
», 83 —Grosvenor Costume, Corsage and Upper Skirt, 
1 84.—The Orleans Costume, Corsage and draperies. 
»» 85.—Reception Toilette, Co e & Tunique. 
ve 86.—Concert Toilette Corsage, Panier and Bouffant, 
» 87.—The Irene Costume, Corsage & Scarf, 
»» &8.—Young lady's Tussore silk dress. 
» &9.—The Pourtales Robe Princesse. 
w» 90.—The Adelaide Visiting Toilette. 
» 91.—The Louise Margaret Costume. 
» 92.—The Baveno Manteau du Cour. 
x» 93—Promenade Dress for a child of 8 yearsold. 
+» 94.—The Elin Visite. 
vy "94a.—Lady's Bathing Drees. 
JUNE, 1879. 
Plate 1. 
No, 95.—Travelling Costume, Paletot a gilet, upper skirt 
aud bouttant fig. 1. 


JUNE, continued. 
No. 96.—The Bianca Carriage Toilette, Corsage al 
Tunique, fig. 2. 
» 97.—Olivia Toilette, ap oe upper skirt, fig. 3. 
ate 2. 


» 98.—The Bernhardt Ccstume, Panier and Boufar:, 
fig. 1. The Corsage vs given gratis with the Mays 
sine. 

1 99.—Greek Costume, Pallium, fig. 2. . 

», 100,—Sea-side Costume, open Corsage and Tunicue, 


fig. 3. 
Plate 8. 
+ 101.—Dinner Dress, Corsage and Train, fig. 1. _ 
+» 192.—Concert Toilette, gilet and Manteau de Covr, 


g. 2. 
», 108.—Reception Toilette, Tunique and Plastrct, 
fi 


g. 3. 
Plate 4. ' 
» 1 ihe Aeues Costume, Corsage a gilet and panier, 


g. 1, 
» 105.—The eee Costuitic, Cuirasse body and doutie 
jer, fig. 2. 
», 106.—Little Nellie’s Toilette, for a girl of 5 or 6 yeart 
old, tig. 3. 
», 107.—Walking Costume for a young lady of 11 or 12 
ears of age, Jacket, Tablier. aud bouffant, fig. 4. 
», 108.—The Celestine Gilet, No. 6, plate5. This pat: 
tern is given with the Magazine, 
»» °109.—The Boulogne tunique skirt, * Fishwife” style. 
Those patterns marked (°) have not been illustrated 8 
our colored plates: they are stardard patterns of general 
utility, added to our list by ctal request 
NEW FRENCH UNDERLINEN.—1870- 
No. la.—Dressing Gown. No. 2a.—Dressing Gown. 
No. 3a.—Train Petticoat. No. 4a.—Petticoat Bey. 
No. 5a.—Night Dress. No. 6a.—Petticoat, walking 
length. No. 74s.—Chemise. No. 8a.—Full Drawer. 
No. 94.—Flanuel Vest. 
UNDERLINEN FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
(All cut for Chest measures of 27 inches). 7 
No. 10a.— Dressing Gown. No. lla.— Dreseiv€ 
Jacket. No. 12s.— Petticoat. No 13a.— Princeste 
Petticoat. No. l4a.—Petticoat Body. No. 15a.- 
Drawers. No. 16a.—Flnnnel Vest. No. 17a,—Flantel 
Petticoat. No. 184.—Bathing Costume. No, ]{a.— 
Chemise. No. 20a.—Night Dress. 


CHILDREN’S UNDERCLOTHING AND DRESSES. 


AU cut for Cheat measure of 20 inches, 

No. 214.—Drens. No. 22a.—Frock. No. £8a,—Freek. 
No. 244.—Chemise Drawers. No. 254.—Chemisette. 
No. 28a.—Body Drawers. No. 274.—Blouse. No. 2s. 
—Petticoat. No, 294.—Blouse. No, 30a.— Night Gowr, 
No. 31a.—Chemise. No, 22a.—Drawers. 

N. B. The complete sct of 12 patterns may be had (post 
Sree) for 3s, 6d. 


N. B.—This list is added to every mouth; 
for particulars of which see succeeding nunilers 
of the Magazine. 


*,* These patterns are cut for Ladies of good figure, measuring 34} inchee Chest measure, and 24 inches Waist measure. snstruce 
tions for Dressmaking and for enlarging or decreasing the size will be enclosed gratis with each pattern. 
Apply by LETTER ONLY, enclosing postage stamps, to Messrs. Louis DevrrE & Co,,.1, Kelso Place. Kensingtos; J.ondon, W. 
ce In ordering a pattern only the number (and letter if any) need~ be “specified. 
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@bserbutions 


ON LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


It is the duty of every writer on Fashion, to 
be influenced above all things by a love of truth 
and by a desire for Progress ; everything that 
' militates against them onght to meet with his 
greatest reprobation. It has lately become a 
practice with many French Publishers of Fash- 
ions to send over to England all their unsold 
or unsuccessful fashion plates and wood-cuts, 
which have in some instances been issued six, 
or even twelve months before in Paris; of 
course they are always sold at half-price. An 
English lady purchases them, supposing them 
to be the latest fashions, has a dress made up, 
and afterwards finds that the fashions were old, 
never having expected the fraud she was de- 
ceived by, and which we have felt it our daty 
to expose. 

Some French publishers are at present en- 
gaged in bringing out fashions that call to 
mind the French Revolution of 1793. They 
commenced with the Directoire Hat, and are 
adapting all the ideas of that time to the 
various articles of modern costume, and thus 
making ladies’ attire more to resemble that of 
men. This is a degeneracy that always takes 
place when a Nation ceases to be directed in 
ita taste by its most refined and cultivated 
minds. 

Notwithstanding all these contretemps, 

Fashion still progresses, and we have given in 
this month’s number the latest and newest 
ideas. Some of our costumes are a little more 
elaborate than usual; they are intended for 
Flower Shows, Garden Parties, and for the 
Races, 
_We named last month that the dress body 
with pointed waist was being again intro- 
duced ; this necessitates a fulness of drapery 
at the waist, which sometimes assumes the 
“panier” form. Gilets are as much worn as 
ever. Revers have not entered so much into 
our costumes for this month. 

Short sleeves are progressing in favor, but, 
of course, they are far from being universal. 

We stated last month we should give in this 
month’s number a modern adaptation of the 

Teekk style of dress; our readers will now be 


enabled to judge for themselves how far it ig 
suited to modern requirements. Time may 
introduce new ideas; the making up is very 
pi ta and it can be worn over any princesse 
robe. 

In Mantles there is not much change from 
those we have given lately—short jackets seem 
to he coming into favor. People generally ex- 
pect a hot summer, as this generally succeeds 
a severe winter. Mantles can be purchased 
now almost cheaper than they can be made at 
home. We shall be prepared to give some 
very handsome ones at the beginning of 
Autumn. 

We have named in our April and May 
numbers the materials and colors most fashion- 
able. The striped Pekin style continues in 
great favor. : 

Morning Dresses are chiefly made of two 
materials and of two colors; the same may be 
said of Evening Costumes. 

In Bonnets there is no novelty except those 
we have introduced. The French seem rather 
unwilling to give up the use of birds or parts 
of birds. 


We have this month given our Bonnet plate 
uncolored at the request of a large number of 
our subscribers, who say that when they have 
to make a bonnet to match the dress, the colors 
on plate 5 are a hindrance to them instead of 
an assistance. 

OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Paris. 

Ma Chire Amie, 

I think my letter of this month will amuse you. 
T have been toa Republican re-union, and so can say 
a word or two about their manners and appearance : 
fortunately for contrast I had been at one given by 
our own party some days before. There I saw the 
descendants of that noble race that were guillotined 
at our first Revolution; at the other I saw the people 
that had usurped their places. In the first place there 
was that noble breeding, that amiability and polite- 
ness that has made the French Aristocracy famous 
throughout the civilised world; in the second 
I saw the opposite of these qualities; a vulgarity 
of manners, a pretentiousness that is only seen in 
people who have been suddenly raised above their 
station. Their toilettes wore neither tasty nor new, 
but I think I had better be silent on this subject. 

I shall however, describe a toilette or two that I 
saw in the re-union of our friends. The Comtesse 
Violette appeared as usual the most clegant, and dis- 
played her usual taste ; she wore a princesse dress of 
white mousseline de laine, edged by a thick chicorée 
of white silk, and trimmed by three plissés of Dentelle 


as 


548 


Bretonne, The npper skirt was of lace edged by a 
ailk ruching, starting from the shoulder (where it was 
fastened by diamond stars) and forming a Watteau 
pet behind; the Jace was draped slightly on the 

ipa, and about eighteen inches from the waist it 
was gathered behind by numerous loops of Pompa- 
dour ribbon ; the lace was then gracefully draped on 
the train of the princesse robe. In front the dress 
was cut square, trimmed with pliseéx of lace, Pompa- 
dour buttons, and button-holer, which were the only 
ornaments of the front. This rich simplicity en- 
hanced the beauty of the fair wearer. 

Now to please your sister, and in anrwer to her 
reasonable letter, I will say a few words for her. 
You are quite right, my dear, to think that were we 
to follow fashion very cloxely, our_pin-money would 
never snftice. You say that we French Ladies are 
always more elegantly dressed than you are, and 

ou ask me our sceret. It is no secret at all. In 

iugland you gencrally buy very expensive dresses, 
you have many at a time, and you have them for 
many years. We, on the contrary, bave few dresses 
at a time, and of lesa handsome materials, but 
always very stylishly made up. Now, if we have 
old dresses. we try to combine two in one, or by 
buying some fashionable material we use our old 
dress for the foundation of the new one; a few 
ribbons of both colors, a handsome crarate, and you 
have a new toilette, stylish and inexpensive: if you 
have a good dressmaker, she will never object to 
make itup for you. In answer to your other ques- 
tion, I say you need not make your dresses exactly 
like those represented in the Magazine; if you 
find some too elaborate, you can omit some of the 
draperies, you can also change the colors to suit 
your taste. If it is a black silk dress that you re- 
quire, you will have only to choose the dress you 
like best. send for the pattern, add up all the quan- 
tities of the different materials, and order the total 
quantity in bluck silk. 

ComTESSE DE B—, 


Description 
OL the Alutes of Costumes. 


*,* sy aad Goce of all the Dresses, Cazaquea, 
Pelisses, &c., on these plates are aupplied at the nomi- 
nal price of 6d. each, for the accommodation of sub- 
scribers, For particulars see our extra page. 

The number in brackets, preceeding the description 
of each figure, is the number of the Costume in our 
Uist of full-sized patterns, 

«* The Reverse views of all the Costumes on these 
Sour Plates will be found on plate 6. 


PLATE THE FIRST. 

Fig. 1.—(95).—Travelling Costume of grey 
Cachemire de VInde and Pekin. The Jacket 
is opened en A behind, and is trimmed by a 
plissé of Pekin: in front is a revers of grey 
Cachemire. Two broad bands of Pekin cross 
the fablier, which is fastened behind under the 
pouf. A band of Pekin edges the deep flounce 
at bottom of skirt. 9 yds. Cachemire de l’Inde; 
23 yds. Pekin; 24 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(96).—The Bianca Carriage or Gar- 
den party Tvilette of viéil-or silk and dark blue 
and Funtaisie silk. The body, of Fantaisie silk, 
is opened in front and pointed front and back. 
The over-skirt is of dark blue, looped up twice 
on each side by a rosette of ribbon or by jewels, 
and edged by acord. At back the skirt forms 
a large and deep box pleat, a wide band trims 
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the front and bottom of skirt. It will require 

74 yds. vieil-or silk; 4 yde. dark blue silk; 33 

yds. Fantaisie silk; 9 buttons; 5 yds. cord; 4 

yds. blue ribbon. . 
Fig. 3.—(97).—The Olivia Promenade Toi- : 

lette of pale green figured silk, and striped : 

satin gauze. The Jacket is ornamented in front 

by a gilet, at back it forms a loop; a drapery of 

gauze is slightly gathered in front, it passes 9% 

under the Jacket and through the loop of the 

jacket behind. The upper part of skirt is of 

silk cut in vandykes and trimmed by rosettes, 

the bottom of skirt is formed of a long plissé 

of gauze, edged by two small flounces of silk. 

The back forms 4 puffings of green silk. Quan- 

tity required: 8 yds. green silk; 6 yds. gauze ; 

6 yds. ribbon; 12 buttons. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 
Fig. 1.—(98).—The Bernhardt Promenade 


Costume of black silk, and light buff silk gauze. 
The cuiraase body opens behind en A, and the 
opening is filled up with gauze. The drapery 
is slightly bouillonnée, is edged by fringe all 
round, and fastens at back under the top loop, 
which can be made of gauze or of black silk 
like the second loop. ‘I'he front of skirt is 
plissé, and edged by a fringe; the train is plain 
and trimmed by aruche. 14 yds. black silk; 
4 yds gauze; 4 yds. fringe; 12 buttons. 

The full-sized pattern of the Corsage is given 
woith our present number. 

Fig. 2.—(99).—Greek Costume. This toi- 
lette is made of white youlard over a blue silk 
princesse dress. It is well suited for an indoor 
dress, its simplicity and grace will make it a 
very great favorite among tall and well made 
ladies. Any princesse dress which is rather 
faded or slightly soiled will look quite fresh 
again with the “ Pallium ” worn over it. We 
have seen the Pallium made of white China 
crepe, and it was exceedingly elegant, the folds 
were exquisite. White cachemtre de l'Inde, or 
mousseline de laine, can also be used with ad- 
vantage ; the toilette can be made in all colors. 
Mme. Depret has one in black Cachemire, trim- 
med with a light colored galon of a Greek 
pattern, which looks very charming and well- 
suited for a slight figure. Our full-sized pat- 
tern is very carefully arranged, so that the ma- 
terial need not be much cut, and thus will be 
of use for future purposes. The beauty of the 
Pallium consists in the elegance of the looping 
uP of the folds and of the material. The short 
sleeves can be looped on the shoulders with 
jewels or buttons. It will require:—13 yds. 

lue silk; 7} yds. foulard 22 inches wide; 43 
yds. fringe; 7 yds. galon; 24 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(100).—Sea-side Costume for Sum- 
mer, of Bége and brown woollen materials. This 
simple and classic toilette is being ordered in 
great numbers by ladies going to the sen-side : 
it can be made with either woollen or washing 
materials. The upper skirt and corsage are in 
one single piece, trimmed to imitate a Jacket. 
The body is cut square both at front and back, 
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and a muslin or lace chemisette is worn with 
it: the front of skirt opens upon a plissé pet- 
ticoat ; five large pleats give fulness to the back, 
the pleats are let in and tasten under the galon. 
Quantities required:—7 yds. Bége for tunic; 
10 yds. brown material for the plissé petticoat, 
4 yd. high all round; (to make a handsome 
plissé, 4 times the width of the petticoat must 
be allowed), 7 yds. galon; 8 tassels, 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


Fig. 1.—(101.)—Dinner Dress of light buff 
satio, and green brocade. The body is decolté, 
is trimmed by lace, and is pointed front 
und back: the skirt is short and plain, trimmed 
only by gold embroidery. ‘he train, which 
«tarts froin the waist, is looped up three times, 
the first and second time by jewels, the third 
by numerous loops. It willtake:—7 yds. buff 
xatin; 6 yds. green brocade; 2 yds. ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—(102).—Concert Toilette of vieil-or 
silk, brocade and blue silk. The “manteau de 
cour” of vieil-or silk, is trimmed by a ruching, 
looped up at sides by foliage, and slightly bou/- 
fantat back. At the top of the gile¢ is a pliseé of 
vieil-or, The tablier is of foulurd, it is slightly 
bouillonné and edged by a garland of filings : 
the same trimming on the sleeves, neck and 
sides of gilet. 10 yds. vieil-or silk ; 2 yds. blue 
a 3} yds. foliage; 2 yds. foulard; 24 but- 

08. 

Fig. 3.—(103).—Reception toilette of Naca- 
rat brocade, Nacarat silk and pink silk. This 
toilette is very easy to execute. The tunio is 
buttoned down to the bottom: it is made of 
brocade with a pink silk plastron: the back is 
slightly bouffant. The pink plissé petticoat is 
elegantly made with biats banda of Nacarat 
silk, intermixed with the plissée. 4 yds. bro- 
cade; 8 yds. pink silk; 4 yds. darker shaded 
silk; 3 yds. ribbon. © 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


Fig. 1.—(104).—The Agnes Promenade Toi- 
lette of Chesnut silk and Orépon de Lahore. The 
Cuirasse is plain at back, and trimmed in front 
by a plastron of silk. The draperies and front 
band are of crepon de Lahore. The plissé skirt 
and train of chesnut silk. This toilette is very 
lady-like and elegant. 11 yds. Chesnut silk ; 
24 yds. Crépon de Lahore 47 inches wide; 18 
buttons; 3 yds. ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—(105)—The Lilian Promenade Cos- 
tame of Pompadour foulard, trimmed with 
buff lace of two shades. The Cuirasse is sepa- 
rated from the skirt; lace sewn point to point 
simulates the gilet. The front of skirt 1s or- 
namented by two draperies edged with lace, 
and caught up with the pouf at back ; the skirt 
is trimmed by two machine plissé flounces. 
This costume is very becoming and will be very 
elegant for flower shows, or garden parties. 
16 yds. foulard; 10 yds. lace; 18 buttons. 

Big. 3.—(106).—Nellie’s garden toilette of 
mauve silk and brocade. This Princesse Cos- 


tume is very light and stylish for a little girl. 
1} yds. brocade; 4 yds. silk; 18 buttons; and 
lyd. ribbon, are all that is required to make it. 

Fig. 4.—(107).— Young Lady’s walking Cos- 
tume, of stee}-colored Pekin trimmed with buff 
brocade. ‘he Jacket is made with revers and 
gilet. The tablier is slightly draped in front, 
and a little bouffant at back. The pliseé of the 
skirt is, like the tunic, edged by biais bands of 
brocade. It will require 10 yds. Pekin; 3 yds. 
buff brocade; 24 buttons. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


No.1. CHapgav of black straw orchip. The back 
of the brim is turned up, and the crown, which is 
tapering in shape, is enclosed by a rene of large 
full-blown roses of mixed colors, with buds and thick 
foliage, mingled with small dark berries: at the 
right side of crown, placed very near to the back, is 
a bird with plumage of a bluish tint. 

No. 2. Cravare for the front of the neck ; it is 
composed of white lisse or muslin, edged by very 


narrow lace and forming a double row of spiral folds, . 


which start from a sort of eventail enclosing a knot 
of blue ribbon. 

No. 3. Bonnet of straw trimmed by ostrich 
feathers and silk of the same color: the back of the 
brim is very narrow; and the crown is encircled by 
a draped band of the silk, crossed obliquely at the 
right side by a knot of scarlet silk : the feathers are 
two in number, and start from a knot of crimson 
silk at the left side, near the front: they are ar- 
ranged to fall across the front of brim and of crown: 
the strings are of ribbon of the same color. 

No. 4. Bonnet of straw, having the front and 
sides of the brim turned up, and lined with black 
velvet. Two straw-colored ostrich feathers enclose 
the crown, one feather-end drooping at the back: 
the inside of front is ornamented by a spray of flow- 
ers and foliage, from which starts a third feather 
that is carried up to the crown. 

No. 5. Bonner of black silk; the edge of the 
brim is turned up all round, and is ornamented by a 
beading of bright jet; the front is trimmed by a 
spre: tuft of dark blue cock's feathers, touched 
with gold ; on the top of crown is a puffing of black 
lace heh — forms Pees t yids acrand is ac- 
companie: aspray of yellow flowers. e strings 
are of black ilk . 

No. 6.—(108.) CELESTINE GILET of striped Pekin, 
to be worn over a plain dress for evening or for the 
theatre. The gilet closes in the centre of front, where 
it is finished at each edge by a double frill of white 
lace, flanked by a band of narrow vandyked lace put 
on flat: a double row of lace is continued along the 
bottom edge and forms an upright frill round the 
neck. 

We give the full-sized pattern with our present 
nu A 
No.7. Hat of dove-colored straw: the crowp is 
shallow and is enclosed by a thick garland of green 
moss; the front and right side are ornamentud by 
two large tufts of full-blown dandelion-heads, of the 
same color as the hat : the inside is trimmed at front 
and sides by a garland of green moss, accommpanied 
in front by a full-blown rose. 

No. 8. Ornament for the front of the neck : it is 
composed of fldted muslin edged by very narrow lace, 
and forming spiral folds starting from a draped knot 
of pink silk. 

0.9. Hart of white chip: the brim is bound and 
lined by black velvet and is turned up at the back, 
showing a group of bows and ends of white ribbon. 
The hat is trimmed by a garland of green moss, ac- 
companied by three small brown birds and by several 
full-blown roses, with buds and foliage. 
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COLEMARSH MILL. 


By G. Ewart Fieminc. 


CHAPTER XV. 
RETROSPECTIVE. 

5 Yes, the secret service of the law had been 

* upon the track of murder, and had hunted 

down Gilbert Armstrong. 

The immediate causes of this dread dis- 
covery may be summed up for the information 
of the reader as follows :— 

When Wilfred North sought to decoy Mili- 
cent from her home, under a promise of 
marriage, his intentions were confided to one 
person only, namely, William Best, his valet, 
a man who had accompanied him in his con- 
tinental rambles, and had played the Lepo- 
rello to Wilfred North’s Don Juan more than 
once before. This man’s share in the present 
proceeding was but a small one, being merely 
to throw curious enquirers off the scent of his 
master’s whereabouts, by stating that he 
had gone abroad alone on a short sketching 
tour. 

This story having been previously told to 
Sir Guy North by his son, and Wilfred having, 
moreover, taken leave of his father on the 
evening he met Milicent in Crowhurst Lane, 
no doubt entered the baronet’s mind that his 
son was across the channel on one of the wild 
trips of which the particulars were best left 
unenquired after. 

“A chip of the old block,” was often said of 
Sir Guy’s only son, for the Norths had had 
much scandal cast up to them in the olden as 
in the present time. 

But let it here be noticed that Wilfred 
North’s own deceit, thelie he told his fathercon- 
cerning his movements, was the cause that he 
lay so long in a nameless, unhallowed grave. 
Had he not taken pains, likewise, to arrange 
that Best should continue the deceit, enquiries 
would have been made earlier for him, and the 
truth would have been sooner brought to 
light. 

My reader, I asked you to remember, when 
Wilfred North’s hour came, what path, and 
to what end, he had been treading, when evil 
met him sudden and awful in the way. He 
provoked his fate by stepping trom the narrow 
road of rectitude and manly honour, to blight 
the life of am ignorant girl, whose chief crime 
was that of loving him too well. Had he been 
brave enough to subdue his violent passion, to 
leave the dangerous neighbourhood of that 
girlish presence, to call honour and honesty 


to his aid, to protect himself beneath the egis 
of the traditions of the best of his class, his 
young life had been spared—bnt, my reader, in 
thinking of the fate of Wilfred North, I can 
only remember those words which fell from 
inspired lips in days when carth was younger— 

“ Evil shall hunt the violent man to over- 

throw him.” 

A day or two after Milicent’s vigil in the 
garden, that chill October night, Best met 
Gilbert Armstrong in Beaminster, the county 
town which was equi-distant eight miles from 
Cleethorpe and Colemarsh, and, in the course 
of a short conversation, the valet remarked 
that Mr. Wilfred was “off again” on one of 
his sketching tours, 

Gilbert Armstrong had grown very white, 
and this emotion Best attributed to the loss ot 
his sweetheart, for Gilbert’s passion for Mili- 
cent Gray was locally notorious. That night 
Gilbert made his second offer to the girl for 
whose sake he had so deeply sinned. 

Best did not return that day to Cleethorpe, 
but departed into Yorkshire on a visit to his 
relations, his master having desired him to 
take a holiday during his own period of seclu- 
sion. 

What would have ultimately been the fate of 
the unhappy victim of Wilfred North's plans, 
had not they been so awfully frustrated, we 
cannot guess; but brief, indeed, would have 
been the time that her charms would have 
held her lover bound to her only. At any 
rate, Best was to remain as long as he wished 
in Yorkshire, and was, when he returned to 
Cleethorpe, to hold himself in readiness to join 
his master in London when summoned. 

The valet’s holiday in the sporting county 
passed too quickly and pleasantly for him to 
trouble about his absent master, but at the 
end of three weeks, hearing nothing from 
Wilfred, he departed for Cleethorpe. 

About a week after his return, he was in 
Colemarsh on some business of his own, and 
having missed his train at the station, he set 
out to walk to Gainsby, where he had the 
chance of reaching Cleethorpe by another line. 
The road to Gainsby lay past Mrs. Gray’s 
cottage, past the mill, and past the lodge-gates 
of Colemarsh Hall. It was the same road 
taken by Wilfred North on the fatal night of 
October the 18th, when he returned to the 
Hall for his pocket-book. 

The valet walked out of Colemarsh at a 
good, swift trot, and was soon nearing the 
cottage. He turned curiously to look at the 
home he thought so desolate, and, to his utter 
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astonishent, the girl he fancied living in guilty 
happiness miles away, stood white and worn- 
looking by the window. 

She did not see him, and he hurried past the 
cottage with a strange fear springing in his 
mind. 

“So soon!” he thought; “has he tired of 
her so soon? And if so, why has he not sent 
for me?’’ 

He walked on, debating what this might 
mean. He passed the mill, where Gilbert's 
men were hard at work, and where Susan 
Marks’ hard, homely face peered through the 
diamoned-paned casement she was polishing. 

Still on, the dread growing up in his mind 
that all was not well, and with a sudden 
sickening remembrance of Gilbert Armstrong’s 
white face that market day at Beaminster, 
until he came to the lodge-gates which ended 
the avenue of Colemarsh Hall. 

“TI will see Sir Guy,” he said to himself, 
“and, if he has heard nothing of his son, 
I will make a clean breast of the whole matter, 
for I don’t like the look of it.” 

So Best went up to the Hall, and, on find- 
ing that the baronet had had no news of Mr. 
Wilfred, he did make a clean breast of it, the 
result of which was that both he and Sir Guy 
went to London. Their enquiries there proved 
fruitless, and they returned to Colemarsh 
accompanied by two detectives from Scotland 
Yard. 

Then began the forging of that chain which 
was flung round Gilbert Armstrong on his 
wedding-day. 

Mr. Griffith, the chief detective, conducted 
his enquiries with rare skill, and although 
Gilbert knew that vague rumours were afloat 
concerning Wilfred North, he heard nothing 
which led him to consider himself suspected. 

A small shopkeeper in Colemarsh, without 
knowing the importance of his remark, told 
Mr. Griffith that he met Wilfred North about 
half-past ten on the night in question, between 
Colemarsh and the mill, and that Mr. Wilfred, 
in giving him good-night, said he was going 
to the Hall, and should go abroad the next day. 

But Wilfred North had never reached Cole- 
marsh Hall to find his pocket-book, which was 
accidentally discovered to have fullen behind 
a cabinet in the room where he had partaken 
of his ¢éte-a-téte dinner with his father. 

It contained money in notes and gold, and 
a few blank cheques, being, indeed, the pro- 
vision he had made for that stolen happiness 
he 80 guiltily sought to possess. 

Mr. Griffith said little, but his thoughts were 
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golden, and from the time of the discovery of 
the pocket-book an invisible cordon was drawn 
round Gilbert Armstrong, his house, and his 
belongings. If he went to market, Mr. 
Griffith or his subordinate had business in 
Beaminster. If he rode to distant farms to 
fulfil the duties of his calling, he was sure to 
meet one or other of these men by the way. 

But Gilbert Armstrong’s eyes were holden, 
so that he could not see the net which was 
daily and hourly drawing closer about his de- 
voted footsteps. 

A fellow-magistrate of Sir Guy North had 
been admitted to the secret, and he had 
granted one warrant to arrest the doomed 
man, and another for searching his house and 
premises, 

Mr. Griffith wrote the letter to Milicent, 
hoping it would reach her hands in time to 
prevent the ceremony, and thus enable her to 
give such evidence as might strengthen the 
case. This manoeuvre having, as we know, 
proved useless, through the letter having been 
overlooked, Mr. Griffith’s subordinate had or- 
ders to arrest Gilbert Armstrong at the door of 
the carriage, which was to convey him on the 
first. stage of his honeymoon. The arrest took 
place as we have seen, at the Hall, and while the 
events were proceeding there which we have 
described, two policemen from Beaminster, 
superintended by Squire Towers, the magis- 
trate, were searching the house and grounds 
of Colemarsh Mill. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
GILBERT ARMSTRONG SPEAKS, 


“TI arrest you, Gilbert Armstrong, for the 
murder of Mr. Wilfred North.” 

There was a faint cry from Milicent, but Sir 
Guy drew her from the grasp of the doomed 
man, upon whose wrists the handcuffs were 
speedily fastened. Not one word did the un- 
happy man speak in answer to the charge, but 
his gaze, wild with misery, followed hia wife 
to the seat by a distant window, whither Sir 
Guy led her. 

As the baronet turned to join the strange 
group by the side of the fireplace, a loud ring 
resounded through the house, and, after a few 
seconds of agonizing delay, Squire Towers, 
with the two Beaminster policemen, entered 
the room. 

Sir Guy walked up quickly to his friend, 
and with anguished eyes asked the question 
his tongue could not frame. 

“My dear old fellow,” said the hearty 
squire, “ bear up, do your duty as a man, as a 
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father, as an Englishman. We have found ” 

Squire Towers could not complete the sen- 
tence, and for a few minutes the silence in the 
room was broken not only by a woman's weep- 
ing, but by the strong short sobs of over- 
wrought men. The prisoner's face was turned 
away from them all, as he stood bound, by the 
marble mantel-piece, with the haunting eyes 
of the man he had murdered looking down 
from the canvas of the picture. 

Mr. Griffith then commenced to question 
the policemen. Their search in the house had 
been fruitless ; and so had been their interro- 
gation of frightened Susan Marks. The only 
admission of value which they could wring 
from her was, that she had not seen the over- 
coat which her master usually wore since 
“one evening in the autumn.” 

I will not drag my readers through all the 
details which these men gave of their search ; 
it had been a long and painful one, but was 
rewarded at last. 

Under a piece of ground, newly reclaimed 
from waste, and sown with winter salad, these 
men had found the awful Thing they sought. 

Then they showed the dead man’s ring, his 
watch and chain, they described the raiment 
which still girded that which had once been a 
man, that now nameless thing which had been 
handsome, dashing, sinful Wilfred North, and 
which they had left as yet in its nameless 
grave, guarded by Gilbert’s workmen, trans- 
formed for the time being into special con- 
stables for the safety of those awful remains. 

And they had found more! 

In one corner of that dreadful grave, they 
came upon a garment rolled up into a tight 
bundle, which they now produced. Hearing 
this, the prisoner looked up for the first time. 
The policemen unrolled the garment before Sir 
Guy, Squire Towers, and the detective. It 
was a man’s overcoat, of serviceable dark 
cloth, firm and strong; such a garment as 
men don with the first approach of wintry 
cold. 

I say it was an overcoat. I should say, 
rather, it had been, for it was now in tatters. 
The sleeves were hanging loose, the collar was 
torn off and hung by a single thread, and a 
long rent distigured the back. It had the 
appearance of having been violently rent in a 
deadly struggle. 

The sight of this coat enraged Sir Guy 
North, showing, as it did, how dearly his only 
son had sold his young lite. He strode up to 
the prisoner, followed by Squire ‘Towers and 
Mr. Griffith. 
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“Villian!” he thundered. “ Assassin ! 
Coward !” and then stopped, overpowered with 
rage and grief. 

Gilbert Armstrong lifted his head, and 
looked full into the fuce of the infuriated old 
man. 

“Let me speak, Sir Guy North,” he said. 
“T am ready to confess all.” 

The detective in whose charge he was would 
have warned him in the usual manner, but he 
interrupted the set speech. 

“Let me speak,” he said again; “Jet me 
tell this old man why I slew his son.” 

The detectives’ pote-books came out; Sir 
Guy, his brief passion over, subsided into a 
chair and covered his face with his hands. 
Milicent had crept closer, and now sat behind 
Squire Towers, hidden from her husband's 
view, had he looked that way, by that gentle- 
man’s burly figure. 

But Gilbert Armstrong did not look at his 
wife. He would not unnerve himself for what 
he had to say by weakly turning towards that 
beautiful, fatal face, which had cost him so 
awfully dear, and which was lost to him for 
ever in the one moment of possession. 

“Sir Guy,” he said, and his voice, though 
very low in tone, was steady. “Sir Guy, the 
grave has given up its dead, and I stand con- 
victed—not attempting a denial—of the murder 
of your son. I killed him, not by accident, 
not in passion, but deliberately, and with a 
forelaid purpose. I killed him because he 
deserved to die.” 

“ Silence, man!" said Sir Guy, looking up 
hastily. ‘‘ Wilfred North was the best, the 
bravest——” Here the old man’s voice broke 
down in tears. 

Gilbert went on in a cold, hard tone: — 

“J'o you, Sir Guy, he may have been all 
this, and more, with that I have nothing to 
do. But he dealt like a villian with that girl 
yonder, he tried to rnin the woman whom I 
have loved from her childhood. I watched 
him months ago, 1 saw the beginning of his 
scheme when her beauty canght bis funcy at 
the birthday fete. I marked their stolen meet- 
ings, and at last, I heard him on that night 
urge her, against her better judgment as I be- 
lieve, to leave her home with him in the dead 
of the night, to fly for his sake beyond the pale 
of respectability, and over the bounds of 
maidenly virtue. I heard him press her to go 
with him,pleading as only his fulse tongue 
could plead, using language that would never 
come to my lips though I loved her more than 
my own soul. Was I to let ber go to ruin ? 
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Was I to suffer this one woman whom I loved 
to fall into the hands of a heartless scoundrel? 
No, a thousand times, No. And if I warned 
her, if I spoke to her mother, and prevented 
her flight, would she have turned to me with 
love in her heart for that kind deed, think 
you?” 

His listeners shrank at the condensed bitter- 
ness of his tone, but they did not interrupt 
him. 

“No! thought I, I will kill him, earth shall 
be cumbered no longer with this destroyer of 
men’s and women’s peace. I will slay him 
before his evil designs bear fruit. I heard him 
say he must call at the Vicarage before he re- 
turned here for his pocket-book. This gave me 
time to be on the road before him. He came up 
to where I waited for him, a strain of some 
French foolery on his idle, wicked lips. I met 
him, I threw myself on him, I strangled him as 
I would have strangled a weazel that I found 
in my poultry-yard. He deserved no better 
fate than such vermin get, he who wandered 
round my dove-cot, and sought first to bruise 
and break, then to slay the pure white dove 
who was fascinated by his wiles. In every 
closer pressure of my hands on his throat, I 
felt that I was ridding the world of a curse to 
peace and virtue. He struggled with me, he 
fought for his life, he tore my coat from my 
back, but the grasp of righteous hate never 
relaxed, and in five minutes from the time I 
met him near my own gate, Wilfred North lay 
a corpse before me.”’ _ 

“Did he not cry out?” said Squire Towers. 

Gilbert Armstrong raised his lean, strong 
hands, and significantly spread out his firm, 
long fingers. 

Milicent shuddered, and so did Sir Guy. 

“And then?” said Squire Towers. 

“ And then,” said Gilbert Armstrong fiercely, 
“I remembered that I had said, A Norra 
SHALL ONLY HAVE AS MUCH OF MY LAND AS WILL 
MAKE HIM A GRAVE, 80 1 gave him that.” 

“Good heavens!” said the squire, recoil- 
ing; “cruel, unhappy man, and can you say 
this now to your victim’s father?” 

Bat a silent mood had fallen again on the 
prisoner, and he refused to reply. Indeed, 
there was no need of further confession. 

Sir Guy North gave orders that a dog-cart 
should be prepared to take the policemen, one 
detective, and the prisoner to Beaminster, and 
also desired the brongham to be in readiness to 
take Squire Towers, Mr. Griffiths, and himself 
thither also. 

He then left the room with his friend to give 


more solemn directions to his male servants 
concerning that which remained of Wilfred 
North, that which yet lay, guarded by the 
murderer’s workmen, in the lately-dug patch 
of ground by the woodhouse at Colemarsh 
Mill. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


CONCLUSION. 

I have little more to add to this sad story of 
man’s unbridled passions, woman’s fatal weak- 
ness. 

A strange torpor of spirit came over Mili- 
cent Armstrong from the time that her hus- 
band was removed from Colemarsh Hall 
guarded by the policemen, a numbness broken 
occasionally by wild bursts of sorrow for her 
murdered lover. 

During the progress of the trial the name of 
her husband was never spoken either by her- 
self, or to her by her mother, and the few faith- 
fal friends who, including Susan Marks, rallied 
round the unhappy girl in the hour of her 
trial. 

But when sentence of death was passed 
upon Gilbert Armstrong, a change came over 
her. She grew very still and quiet, she spoke 
calmly of her husband, and at last, two days 
before that fatal one of doom, she asked her 
mother to take her to Beaminster. 

Her wish was complied with, and, on the 
day before he suffered the extreme penalty of 
the law, Milicent Armstrong had a long inter- 
view with the man who had loved “ not wisely, 
but too well,” he who was her husband 
only in name, and who had loaded his soul 
with earth’s blackest crime for the sake of the 
love which was never his. 

Of the particulars of that interview Milicent 
Armstrong never spoke. All that was said, 
confessed, mourned, aye, and perhaps forgiven, 
in that condemned cell, was known but to 
themselves, the gaolor who was in attendance, 
and God—of whom let us here say reverently, 

“ He judgeth not as man judgeth.” 

The vicar of Colemarsh, who was the trustee 
of Milicent’s marriage-settlement, and her 
mother's little income, was a good friend to the 
stricken girl in this troublous time. By his 
aid, a comfortable home was found, far away 
from the scene of her sorrows, to which she 
retired with her mother, and with Susan 
Marks, who begged to be taken as their ser- 
vant. 

A faithful friend she proved, and it was her 
hand which smoothed the broken-hearted girl’s 
dying pillow, when, like a crushed lily, she died 


on her mother’s breast, a year or two after. 

Colemarsh Mill is empty, as I have said. It 
passed with the rest of Gilbert Armstrong’s 
property to the Crown, and no one has been 
adventurous enough to commence business 
again in such an ill-omened spot. 

The swift Cole still glides by the empty 
mill and the silent wheel, but I think the 
shadow of Gilbert Armstrong’s passion and 
his crime will brood over the old place while 
one stone is left upon another. 

(Conclusion.) 


Arcbiewws. 
THE House SugGEon, or THE Doctor aT Home. 
10th Edition, 6d, Accident Insurance Co. (Limited.) 


This useful little volume, the value of which is 
proved by its having reached a tenth edition, should 
be in every home. The work of a practical man. the 
late Mr. Alfred Smee, Surgeon to the Bank of 
England, and other institutions, the contents are in 
theinselves eminently practical, and cannot fail to 
prove of service to a careful reader. In these times 
of hurry and bustle. accidents are constantly occur- 
ring around us, and it is a great boon to have at 
hand such a guide as ‘‘ THE House SuRGEON "' to 
consult in cases of emergency. The subjects are 
those upon which such hints are oftenest needed, 
and are expressed with most praiseworthy clearness, 
being accompanied with various illustrations. 


THE WANZER PLAITING MACHINE. 

This useful and elegant adjunct to dressmaking 
which was introduced by the Wanzer Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., has met with universal approval. We 
have recommended it to a number of our Subscribers, 
and have received in reply not a few letters testify- 
ing to its useful completeness. It affords us great 
pleasure to give a personal testimony to the merits 
of the Machine, which is as simple to work as it is 
highly finished in mechanism, and now that pleating 
is so universally worn, no dressmaker or private 
family should be without one of Wanzer’s Pleating 
Machines.—Ep. 


Rear Goop Brerpine.—If every individual 
member of society were as well-bred at heart 
and in mind as in outward action, there would 
be an end to the outcry about the falseness of 
the fashionable world. Polite phrases of the 
most stereotyped kind are sometimes heartfelt 
and genuine: and the desire to make your 
neighbours or guests happy or comfortable 
should be felt strongly, and the expression of 
that desire is assuredly harmless. ‘The person 
who simply shams the kind feeling, and ex- 
presses the contrary in your absence, is cer- 
tainly not well-bred; and there is no coubt 
that the truest courtesy is that of the heart, and 
innate. The sort of chivalrous feeling for the 
weak that is handed down to us from the earli- 


*,* The ‘ Soctat SKETCHES ” by H.8., will be 
continued in our July Number, 
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IN THE FURNACE. 


Thou passest through the fire, my heart, 
God s furnace of retining grief ; 

The cruel flames around thee leap. 

They rise and fall, they curl and creep, 
Pray God their work be brief. 


The fire is fierce and hot, my heart: cs 
It hungers tor thine boarded guld, ro) 
It thirsts to drink thy bitter tears. | 
It strives to clutch tne hopes and fears | 

Thy inmost life doth hoid. 


Fear not to feed the flame, my heart. 
With all thy gold stored up so long ; 
The tire of woe doth not destroy, 
But purities from all alloy, 
And perfect makes and strong. 


Thou art not there alone, my heart, 
Good angels go before, benind ; 

For cheer and counselling, whose wings 

Do make with holy winnowings i 
A moist and whistling wind. | 


And One is sitting near, my heart, 
For ever bending down to see 

Thy molten gold, thy humbled will, 

Thy strengta to sufter, lying still, 
Whose look doth comtort thee. 


He waits with patience, oh! my heart, 

He bore himself that crucial heat; 
He stills thy trembling, maken thee strong, 
Decides thy trial short or long, 

Aud counts thine every beat. 


i 


And when He sees on thee, my heart, 
His perfect image, mirrored plain 
(It may be in a little while), 
Himseif shall draw thee with a smile, 
From out the tires of pain. H.S. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


The Patterns are all suited for Ladies of medium heiyht 
and of proportionute pyre: measuring 34} inches round the 
chest and 24 waist, wiless otherwise stuted wn the description. 

Allallowances necessury for seams, ure ulreudy yroen tu these 
Patterns. 

The greatest cave is alicays taken by the Linders to ensure the 
whole of the pisces composing each pattern being yolded up in it, 
Tf at any ti:ne, through accident, our subscrivers should sind 
any pieces missing, the Editor will be happy to supply the desi- 
ciency poat free, during one month after yriblication, on receipt 
of a letter or post curd addressed to Rim at 1, Kelso Place, 
Kensington, London, W. 

BERNHARDT CORSAGE. 

Our first pattern is the BERNHARDT CORSAGE A 
GILET as illustrated on the first figure of plate 2 
and by the back view on plate 2a. ‘his pattern is 
for a lady of good tigure, measuring 34} inches round 
the chest. It consists of five pieces :—G@let, front, 
sidepiece, back, and sleeve. ‘the Panier and under 
skirt necessary to complete this pattern may be ob- 
tained by enclosing 6 stamps to the Editors, 1, Kelso 
Place, Kensington, London, W 

CELESTINE GILET. 

Our second pattern, which is marked by one round 
hole, is the CELESTINE GILET, to be worn for even- 
ing or the theatre over another dress. The shape 
and manner of trimming are shown by No. 108 of our 
fifth plate. It may be made in muslin, silk, lace, 
or in *‘ pekin "’ as shown on plate 5, or may be formed 
of bands of insertion. If made of a striped material 
or insertion, there must be n seam on the shoulder 
as shown by the pricked line. By making this 
shoulder seam, the stripes can be arranged to run 
straight down the middle of front, and the middle 
of back. 
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Che Court and High Life. 


Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen has re- 
mained with Princess Beatrice at Windsor Castle, 
during the month, but Her Majesty went twice to 

oe London, once to pay a visit of condolence to the 
‘DS ~~ Dowager Duchess of Roxburghe, and the second time 
to hold two Drawing Rooms, one on May 6th, and 

one on May 8th. 

On the 12th May Her Majesty received the grati- 
fying intelligence of the birth of her first great grand- 
child, the Hereditary Princess of Saxe-Meiningen 
(Princess Charlotte of Prussia) having given birth to 
a daughter. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales with their three daughters are at Marl- 
borough House. It is expected that the Prince of 
Wales will visit the Australian Exhibition, though 
it is not likely that he will be present at the opening 
of it. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh with their 
youthful family are staying at Clarence House for 
the season. 

Her Imperial Majesty the Empress of Germany 
has been to Windsor, on a visit to Queen Victoria. 

His Royal Highness the Crown Prince of Denmark 
visited the Prince and Princess of Wales at Marl- 
borough House during the month. 

The two Drawing Rooms above-named were re- 
markable for the lavish display of grace and beauty 
assembled, and also for the rich and lovely toilettes 
of the fair wearers. There was a very large attend- 

ance on each occasion, and a great number of pre- 
sentations, many of the ladies being brides. 

It is stated that arrangements are pending for a 
marriage between the Prince Imperial of Austro- 
i bed and the Infanta Marie del Pilar, eldest 
daughter of the ex-Queen Isabella of Spain. 

The untimely death of the Princess Christina de 
Montpensier, following 80 shortly upon that of her 
younger sister Queen Mercedes, has cast oa great 
gloom over the Court of Spain; but it is stated that 
arrangements are finally made for the marriage in 
September of King Alfonso and the Archduchess 
Marie Christina of Austria. 

A very splendid marriage took place on the 8th of 
May, at St. George’s Church, Campden Hill, Ken- 
sington, between Lord George Campbell, fourth son 
of the Duke of Argyle, K. T., and Miss Sybil Alex- 
ander, daughter of the late James B. Alexander, 
Esq., of Bryanston-square. The ceremony took 
place at 3 p. m. by special license. The bride wore 
ivory-white satin trimmed with Brussels lace and 
orange blossoms and myrtle, with wreath of the 
same. Tho seven brides-maids were attired in 
cream-white silk, with tunics of white broché, and 
hate to match. A very largo and fashionable circle 
of friends witneased the ceremony. Lord and Lady 
George Campbell spent the early part of the honey- 
moon at Sion House, Isleworth, the seat of the Duke 
of Northumberland. 

The marriage of Rev. W. H. Williame, vicar of 
Bodelwyddan, and second son of the late Sir Hugh 
Williams of Bodelwyddan, Flintshire, and Miss 
Alice Monckton, took place at Stretton Church. 

Mr. and Lady Anne Blunt arrived at Bagdad on 
March 6th from Hayel in Central Arabia, wherethey 
have been the guests of the Emir Mohammed Ibra- 
him Rashid during the winter. They are now pay- 
i as in Persia, and will spend the summer in 


Che Opera & Theatres, 


THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The promises contained in Mr. Gye’s attractive 
prospectus are being more than fulfilled. During 
the month of May lovers of music have been delight- 
ed in turn, by Mdme. Patti’s brilliant vocalisation in 
Dinerah, Faust and Don Giovanni ; by Mdlle. Heilbron 
in Lohengrin; Mdlle. Turolla in Dei Freischutz : by 
Malle. Schalchi in Le Prophete, and by other favorite 
operas performed in tunities style. 

HER MAJESTY'S. 

The operatic season at this house has opened very 
brilliantly. Mdme. Christine Nilsson has been indis- 
posed, but will shortly appear. La Somnambula and 
Rigoletto brought forward Mdme. Etelka Gerster, 
while the lovers of Beethoven have had the pleasure 
of hearing Mdme. E. Pappenhiem as Leonora in 


Fidelio. 
THE HAYMARKET. 

The very suecessful play I'he Crizis has been re- 
vived by special request, with Miss Eastlake, Miss 
Louise Moodie and Mrs. John Wood in their original 
characters, supported by Messrs. Howe, Terriss, 
Kelly, and Fisher, Junr. The scenery is very ar- 
tistic, and it is unnecessary to mention the acting 
after naming so strong a cast as the above. 

THE ADELPHI. 
At this house The School for Scandal has been 
layed on alternate nights with The Hunchback, 
iss Neilson sustaining the principal character at 
each performance. The clever Miss Bella Pateman 
has appeared as Lady Sneerivell, Mrs. A. Mellon as 
Mrs. Candour, and Miss Lydia Foote as Maria in 
the former play, thus rendering the cast complete. 
The acting of Messrs Henry Neville and Herman 
Vezin as Charles and Joseph Surface is above praise, 
and the parts of Sir Peter 'eazle, Benjamin Backbite, 
and Sir Harry Bumper, are admirably rendered by 
Mrssrs. Flockton, E. Compton, and J. H, Celli 
THE LYCEUM. 

Mr. Henry Irving is to be congratulated on the 
genuine success which attends his production of The 
Lady of Lyons. Claude Melnotte, in the hands of the 
great tragedian, becomes a greater hero than ever, 
and the rich blank verse of England’s great author 
comes to refined ears with a new charm and music, 
when thcy hear Mr. Henry Irving describe that 
dream-home to which he knew he could never lead 
his proud, deceived bride. Miss Ellen Terry is 
charming as Pauline, and the rest of the company 
are excellent in their several parts. Hanilet is re- 
presented on Wednesday evenings, and there is a 
morning performance each Saturday. 

THE PRINCESS’S. 

After a long and most successful run, Mr. C. 
Reade’s powerful drama Its Never Too Late to Mend 
is to be withdrawn to make room for a new piece 
from the same fearless and prolific pen. The new 
drama is to be produced on June 2nd. It is adapted 
from the French play L’Assomoir, and is entitled 
Drink. We are confident that we may predict for it 
that hearty reception and genuine continued success 
which the endeavours of Messrs. Walter Gooch and 
Charles Reade, a8 manager and writer respectively, 
deserve. 

THE OLYMPIC. 

The Mdlle. Beatrice Company, under the direction 
of Mr. Frank Harvey, have made a great success in 
Married not Mated. 


A edy wishes to know of a really good French 
dressmaker who would make up ladies’ own materials, 
with moderate charges, and can give a reference to 
some lady.—Address by letter only, Mra. R., care 
of Louis Devere & Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, 
London, W. 


THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


Correspoudence. 


RULES. 
I. All letters must be addressed to the EpiTor, 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 
II. - Correspondents who desire answers by post 
must enclose a stamped and addreszed enrelope. 
: III. Correspondents must in all caxes enclose 
REAL name and address in addition to PSEUDONYM. 
When no PSEUDONYM 22 given, the initials of name 
| acill be prefired to the answer, 
IV. MSS. must alirays be accompanied by stamps 
Sor return, if found ineligible. 


To Country SuBSsCRIBERS, who experience diffi- 
culty in obtaining the ‘‘ World of Fashion.’’ The 
Magazine will be posted free to any address, on the 
last day of each month, for12s.a year. The P.O.O 
should be made payable to the Publishers, or to 
Louis Devore & Co. 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, Lon- 
don, W. To ensure safety in transmission, it is bet- 
ter to ask the Postmaster to ‘‘ Cross ’’ the Order, so 
that it can only be paid through a Banker. Single 
copies will be sent post free, on receipt of 13 stamps. 


Miss Locxwoop of Clayton West, writes :— 

‘*T have been a subscriber to the World of 
Fashion for 24 years, and my experience is that it is 
by far the best book that is published. The patterns 
are a reality, a perfect fit for a good figure. I can 
easily alter them to what I want : while the patterns 
contained in other books, are a lot of useless paper. 
Please to send me patterns 69 and 70. P.S.—You 
are at liberty to use my name in printing this letter.’’ 

From the tone of your letter we think you are among 
those who have been victimized by the worthless rub- 
bish, which is now being so freely offered for sale under 
various specious names. Many thanks for your com- 
plimentary remarke.—Ep. W. F. 


GWENDOLINE writes :— 

“‘T have bought one of your Model Busts, and as 
an experiment I sent for one of your patterns, No. 
65. I have made it up, and the result is quite beau- 
tiful. My profession is literature, and I made the 
dress in my spare time, while resting from work. I 
have been in the habit of having my dresses from a 
large drapery establishment, but the difference of 
cost between the dresses I have bought and the dress 
I made myself, convinces me that any lady who re- 

uires many dresses may quite make an income by 
the saving she would experience if sho used your 
Buats and Patterns. On reckoning up the cost of 
materials and trimmings, I find I have saved on this 
pne doe more than double the price of the Model 
ust.”’ 

Your letter is very gratifying, eepecially 80 a8 we 
have been of service to a sister of the pen. English 
ladies are proverbially slow in adopting any new 
method of work, such as ia involved in the use of our 
Busts, and the success which has attended their intro- 
duction into England has quite astonished us. Our 
Sactory has had great difficulty in keeping pace with 
the demand. Every lady who procures one seems to 
recommend them to all her friends.—Ep.-W. F. 


Miss K. P., Mrs. S., Lorrie, R. W., Dress- 
MAKER, and several other correspondents, write to 
us, asking whether, in case patterns of our cos- 
tumes should be required in a hurry, we would post 
them if they telegraphed for them; so that, if a dress 
were selected by a lady in the afternoon, they could 
be sure of receiving the pattern the next morning. 

We shall have much pleasure in complying with. 
their request, and will quarantee that all orders 
received oe TELEGRAM shall be executed by the nezt 
post, Of course, we should expect to receire the 
stamps for the pattern the next morning. We feel 
much flattered by this indication of the high ralue 
placed on our patterns by our subscribers. We zhall 


always endeavour to deserve their good opinion.— 
Eb. W. F. 


R. H. writes :— 

‘“‘T am very glad that we can now get your 
valuable patterns at so nominal a cost. ow is it 
that your prices are so different from those of other 
fashion publishers ? *” 

We supply our patterns at coat price, for the benefit 
and accommodation of our subscribers, Other pub- 
Ushers look for their chief profit to the high price their 
subscribers are obliged to pay for their patterns.— 
Ep. W. F. 

Miss White, writes :— 

‘*T have taken in the World of Fashion for many 
years. I have found the patterns given with the 
book alieays good and a great help to me, as I live 
far in the country.” 

Mrs. E. L—— writes :— 

‘*T am much pleased to find that you intend to 
isaue a plate of Mourning Costumes, you will sup- 
ply a want long since felt by many of your sabes: 
ers, although your World of Fashion is already the 
Gem of all Fashion Magazines. I bave taken it in 
regularly for nearly 14 years, and have recommended 
it to a great many of my friends, to whom it never 
failed in giving satisfaction.” 

We are very much obliged by your kind remarks, 
it affords us much pleasure to comply with the wishes 
of our subscribers, more expecially when our endea- 
vours are so well appreciated as by you.—Epb. W. F. 

L. M. H. writes :— 

“*T beg to thank yon for the great improvement 
ou have made upon the ‘‘ World of Fashion,’’ of 
te, I consider the book worth double the money 

since I became a subacriber, a number of years ago.”” 

We receive many letters like yours, and each one 
makes us more desirous to render our Magazine of 
practical use to our kind subscribers.—Ep. W. F. 


A. H. writes :— 

‘* T have been a subscriber to your Journal ever 
since I have been in business, which is now some 
years. I always found it the best Fashion Book 
published. I beg to thank you for the great boon 
you have now given us, in being enabled to send for 
any pattern that we may require.” 

E. S., (Limerick.) writes :— 

“TI wish you to send me as soon as possible the 
second series of brown paper patterns mentioned in 
your valuable magazine, to which I have been a sub- 
scriber for some time, also the pattern No. 68, and 
the Princesse Robe No. 89. I have not tried any 
of your patterns before, as I have always cut my 
own from the plates, but you are selling them at so 
low a price that it is not worth my while to do it for 
the future. I have to thank you very much for your 
recommendation of the Wanzer Kilting Machine in 
your Journal lately. I had not heard of it until I 
saw the paragraph in the paper, and since then I 
have got one and have great satisfaction with it.”’ 

Thanke for your kind letter. We have excellent ac- 
counts of the Wanzer Kilting Machines from alt | 


quarters.—Eb. W. F. 


Miss —— The Palace, Hampton Conrt, writes :— 
** Having taken in ‘‘ The World of Fashion "’ for 
upwards of two years, I have always found the pat- 
terns given with the books very good and of great % 
help tome. I used to get them at any bookseller’s in 
London, but find it so difficult to get them here, so 
will you kindly oblige by sending me one of your 
books for May. I sent to London for one, anda 
friend of mine sent me another book instead, which 
is quite inferior to yours.”’ 

Acknowledged with thanks. Letters from S. W., 
Nellie., M. C., E. J., Clio., Miss P—r, Mrs. Johnson, 
and E. W. Liverpool. 

Miss REEVE, who enclosed 6 stamps for the Gros- 
fener Promenade Costume, has omitted to give any 
address. 
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REVERSE VIEWS OF OUR PLATES OF COSTUMES. 


PLATE ila. PLATE 2a. 


Number of Pattern. Number of Pattern. 
110. 111, 112, 113. 114. 115. 116. 
PLATE &s:. PLATE 4a. 
Fp. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3, Fig. 1. Fg. 2. Fig. 8. 
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NEW FRENCH BABY LINEN. 
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Ye 


No. 354.—LONG ROBE, 
Orn MonrHuy GOWN IF LESS TRIMMED. 


; TR Ay 
Yad t 4 VO vis) 
No. 86a.—PETTICOAT. 
Our present plate contains carefully-engraved 
representations of all the principal articles of Baby- 
Linen. Long clothes are shown on Nos. 38a, 354, 

and 38a to 43a. 

The first short Coating is shown on Nos. 34A, 36a, 
and 37a. All these articles are, according to their 
kind to be made of Lawn, Cambric, piqué, or Flan- 
nel, and trimmed with lace and embroidery. The 
Baby's basket is covered in white muslin, and trim- 
med with pale blue or pink silk. 

N.B.—Full-sized patterns of this Baby Linen can 
be obtained at 28. the set of 11, or separate patterns 
at 6d. each, post free, frem Messrs. Louis Devere § ; 

z Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. No. 384.—LONG PETTICOAT, 


No. 374.—SHORT PRINCESS FROCK. CAMBRIC OR FLANNEL. 


No. 41a.- NIGHT JACKET, 
LENGTHENED TO FoRM N1GHT-Gows. 


No. 48a.—BABY'S DRAWERS 
No. 42a.— SHOE. BABY’S BASKET. , or Couvre-linge. 


the 
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July, 1879. i ¢ Mouse Chégoend Plate 7. 


DESCRIPTION OP 
OUR EXTRA PATTERNS. 


~ No. 140 represents the VicToRia MAN- 
‘ELET, a very elegant style for Summer 
rear. It may be made in black cashmere, 
dain or embroidered, and trimmed with 
sce, or may be made of any thin material 
o match the dress. 
No. 140a, is the new SHOULDER Cape, 
~ enerally made in thin black material, and 
overed with rows of fringe. It is similar 
n form to the apper part of No. 140, but 
‘auch shorter. e give two styles for 
_ thoice, one quite round, and one pointed 
, lack and front. 
, No. lil is the CROIZETTE PELERINE- 
?icHU, which will be very fashionable, and 
. gadmirably adapted for hot weather. It 
. may be made in black or colored lace, in 
’ sashmere, or tomatch the dress. The edges 
should be trimmed with narrow lace. If 
wreferred to fasten with a bow on the chest, 
nstead of tying, the ends must be cut 6 or 
‘inches shorter. 
No. 142 is the LAWN TENNIS TUNIQUE, 


derino or Cashmire, embroidered in Crewels. 
_ ned to match the dress. 


140..—THE VICTORIA MANTELET. 


qué trimmed with lace and embroidery, or wh 
will also look very well made in any of the new brocades, trim- 


PRN Mill 
141.—THE CROIZETTE 
PELERINE-FICHU. 
if the Pinafore style, specially designed by us for this fashionable game. It can be worn over any dress, and ma; 


9 made in white muslin edged with lace, white fi ite or light col 
t 


tien 


y 
lored | 142.—LAWN TENNIS TUNIQUE. 


; ers, € 
very great service to those Ladies who 


nabling them to make up with the 
fiave their dresses made up at home. 


for good fit and style. 


Devere’s Paris Model Patterns, Price Sixpence Each, Post Free. 


DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS are far superior to any that have hitherto been sold in England, France, or America. They are cut on 
new Scientific principles, by the first Parisian Modistes, and are guaranteed i 


They will prove of very great advantage to all 


test ease any Costume represented in this favorite Magazine. These Patterns will likewise be of 


The quantities of materials required for each Dress, Pelisse, &c. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of each costume. 


THE FOLLOWING 18 A LIST OF DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS ON SALE TO JULY Stst, 1879. 


. 1878. 
"No. 1.—Marquise Trained Skirt, for Evening Drees. 
n 5 Ghee Marpheniie Tes f oo (Ulster style.) 
lo ta, nique, 
|» 4—Lonise Robe Princesse. 
| * 6—Demi-Train Skirt, for morning wear, fulness at 
back commencing below the waist. 
‘es 7.—Upper Skirt, Tablier aud yoke Bodice. 
! » 8—Ducheese Train Skirt, (new square style). 
: DECEMBER, 1878. 
n 10.—Corinne Robe Priucesse, with train to carry 
on the arm. 
" pa Sagi aN 
» 12.—Mignon . 
» 13.—Princesse Tunique. 
w 14—Priacesne Dress with Revers. 
so 16.—Dinner Dress, Princesse style. 
18 —Tunique a Gilet for Ball Dress. 
19.—' and draped Plastron for Ball Dress. 
n 2%,—Tanique for Dinner Dress. 


FEBRUARY, 1879. 
oe Fries Denes't Indy of 18 
— or a young lady of 13 years. 
* 39.—Elizebeth Costume a Gilet. 
vw 4.—Tanique Skirt. 
42.—Polonaise for Ball Drees with square train. 
47.—The Marie Ball Dress. 
°48.—Dress Skirt of walking length. 
MARCH, 1879. 
na rere Costume. Polonniseand drapery 
s 
530.—Wedding Dress. Polonnise & draperies. 
51.—Demi-Saison Pelisse with wide sleeve. 
52.—Polonsise Princesse, with draped tablier. 
53.—Little Boy’s Costume. 
%4.—Abercorn Visiting Costume: Corsage, upper 
55. greae, isan abit d train. The Dudl 
: e, Upper an . e ley 
Costum: 


eC. 

37.— Upper skirt and straight Tablier. 

38. @ revers and upper skirt for Ball Dress. 

59.—Visite Mantle. 

©1.—Denni- Saison Paletot. 

, °62.—The Cs pepe fs double-breasted Ulster 

Coat, with bood and belt. 
, °63.—Polonaise Princesse, without gilet, to be draped 
at back and sides according to taste. 
, °64.— Robe Princesse for a girl of 9 years old. 
APRIL, 1879. 

; 65 —The Rogalindn Princesse Tunique. 
66.—Casngque, Tablier and drapery. 
@8.—Cacheinire Morning Costume. 

@9.—Edmee Visiting Costume; upper skirt. 
70.—The Paula Mantelet. 
. 71.—Elegant Ball Toilette. 


, 


3 eeataa 


iNo. eased Promenzde Costume with gilet and 


ncesse Tunique, with train to be carried on 

the arn. 

» 75.—Alexandra Mantle, 

» 75a—Corsage and Skirt. 

» 7.—Little Miua’s Costume, fora child of 7 years, 

nT pper Skirt for a young lady about 14 years. 

» °78.—Paletot for a girl of 14. 

vo» °79.—Lady’s Riding Habit Train, gored style, with- 
out pleata at waist. 

»» °80.—Lady’s Riding Hubit Body. N.B.—May be 
had (A) with plain basque, (B) with gilet, or 
se eg pointed waist and short jockey s 


at k. 
°81.—Double-breasted outdoor Jacket for making 
tm cloth, me 


MAY, 1879. 

»» 82.—Tho Christina Costume. 
»» 9$3.—Grosvenor Costume, Corsage and Upper Skirt. 
» 84,—The Orleans Costume, Corsage and draperies. 
1» 85.—Reception Toilette, Co e & Tunique. 
1» 96.—Concert Toilette Corsage, ier and Bouffant, 
» 87.—The Irene Costume, Corsage & Scarf. 
»» 88.—Young Jady’s Tussore silk dress, 
» 89.—The Pourtales Robe cesse, 
1» 90.—The Adelaide Visiting Toilette. 
» 91.—The Louise Margaret Costume. 
» 92.—The Baveno Manteau du Cour. 
» 93.—Promenade Dress for a child of 8 yearsold. 
»» 94.—The Ella Visite. 
+» °94a.—Lady’s Bathing Dress. 

95.—Travelli Costunae, Paletot gilet, kirt 
» 95.—Travellin ume, a , Upper 8 

, and bouffant. 


»» 97.—Olivia Toilette, Jacket and upper skirt. 

+» 98.—The Bernhardt e, Corsage, Panier, 
Bouffant and Train Skirt. 

» 99.—Greek Costume, Pallium. 

+» 100.—Sea-side Costume, open Corsage and Tunique. 

»» 102.—Concert Toilette, gilet and Manteau de Cour. 

»» 103.—Reception Toilette, Tunique and Plastron. 

»» 104.—The Agnes Costume, Corsage a gilet and panier. 

», 105.—The Lilian Costume, Cuirasse & double panier. 

»» 106,—Lit'le Nellie’s Toilette, for a girl of 5or 6 years 


old. 
»» 107.—Walking Costume for a young lady of 11 or 12 
ears of age, Jacket, Tablier, and bouffant. 
AS 108,—The Celestine Gilet, long in front and short at 
back of neck: useful for Dinver Toilette. 
»» °100.—The Boulogne tunique, “‘ Fishwife’’ style. 
JULY, 1879. 


Plate 1. 
», 110.—The Sutherland Toilette, Cuirasse body and 
Tunique. 
»,111.—Garden Party Costume. Princesse Tunique 
nd Trai 


a 2, 
» 112.—Home Costume. tae vi icoaee Tunique u gilet. 
ate <. 
+» 118.—Grenadine Dress, Corsage a basques. 
», 114,—Little Zephyr Costume, given full-sized with this 


wumber. 
115,—Augusta Toilette for nn elderly lady, Corsage 
bs a basques, and back bouffant. 
» 116.—Frederica Visiting Costume, Tunique with 
long lappet. 
Plate 3. 


» 117.—The Dorothea Ball Dress, Corsage, muslin bouf- 
fant and front draperies. 


»» 118.—The Cornwallis Dinner Dress, Corsage, tunique 


and dra a 
119.—The Pompadour Concert Toilette, Corsage, 
i panier, and beck pert bas upper skirt. 


te 4, 
»» 120.—The Ophelia Costume. 
a preaer , n Home peace pari ate panier, 
6 Corsage is given gratis with t. lagasine, 
»» 122.—The Brighton fraveling Coat. 
late 5. 
vy 123.—Deep Negi eee rd pag to nd bbs a fora 
parent. reage a ues, and moderate’ 
trained skirt. : af 
EXTRA PATTERNS, 
» 188.—Skirt with medium Train, for Nos. 110, 112 


and 113, 
» met lia long Train, for Nos, 111, 114, 120, 


an ‘ 
»» 140.—The Victoria Mantelet. 

+» 140a.—The new Shoulder Cape, two styles. 

», 141.—The Croizette Pelerine Fichu. 

», 142.—Lawn Tennis Tunique, (Pinafore style). 

»» 151.—Boy’s Sailor's Suit, age 7 to 8. 

+ 151a.—Boy’s Sailor's suit, age 10 toll. 

w plalens thoy ate daskard Gelloras of poral etn, 
our pl : are stan of general utili: 
added to owr liet by speccal request ? ies 
NEW FRENCH UNDERLINEN.—1879. 

UNDERLINEN FOB LADIES. 
All cut for Chest measure of 344 inches. 

No. 1a.—Dressing Gown. No. 24.— Jacket. 
No. Sa.—Train Petticoat. No. 44.—Petticoat Body. 
length. Not 7a.-Chemiso.” No, Gac Fell Drawone 
length. No. 7a. \e ‘0. 8a,— Drawers, 
No. 94.—Flannel Vest. 

UNDERLINEN FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
All cut for Chest measures of 27 inches. 

No. 104.— Dressing Gown. o. lla.— Dressing 
Jacket. No. 12a.— Petticoat. No. 18a.— Princesse 
Petticoat. No. 14a.—Petticoat Body. No. 154.— 
Drawers. No. 16a.—Fiannel Vest. No. 174.—Flannel 
Petticoat. No. 18a.—Bathing Costume. No. 194.— 
Chemise. No. 20a.— Night Dress. 

CHILDREN’S UNDERCLOTHING AND DRESSES, 
AU cut for Cheot measure of 20 inches. 

No. 21a.—Dreas. No. 224.—Frock. No. 28a.—Frock. 
No. 244.—Chemise Drawers. No. 25a.—Chemisette. 
ae; iepesrag td pple No. ace No. 2a. 
—Petticonas 0. 294,—Blouse, No. 30a.—Night Gown, 
Me. Ie rea Ne a isduarees . 

. B. e complete set of 12 children’s patterns may be 
had (post free) for 3s, 6d. i : 
BABY LINEN. 

Nos. 88a.—Cloak. 34a.—Short Frock. 354.—Long 
Robe, or Monthly Gown if less trimmed. 36a.—Petti- 
coat, 374.—-Shcrt Princess Frock. 384.—Long Petti- 
coat, Cambric or Flannel. 39a.—Shirt. 40a.—Bib. 
4la.—Night Jacket, lengthened to form Night-Gown 
42..—Shoe. 48a.—Baby’s Drawers or Couvre-linge. 

N.B. The complete set of 11 patterns of Baby Finen 
may be had (post free) Sor 28, 


°.° This list is added to every month ; for particulars of 
which sce succeeding numbers of the Magusine. 

N.B.—Patterns are withdaawn from this list as soon as 
they go out of fashion. 


/ 


*,¢ These patterns (Children’s patterns excepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure, measuring 34} inches Cheat measure, and 24 


nches Waist measure. Instructions for Dressmaking and for enlarging or decreasing the size\twill be enclosed gratis with each pattern. 
Apply by LETTER ONLY, enclosing postage stamps, to Messrs. Louts Devers & Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 
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I” ORDERING A PATTERN ONLY THE NUMBER (aii letter if any) NEED BE SPECIFIED. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR DRESSMAKING., 


HOW TO TAKE THE MEASURES. 


The way to take the measures when a Lady 
wishes to send for a body pattern of the 
size suited to her is as follows :—First, with 
an ordinary inch tape, take the exact Chest 
measure all round the body at the most pro- 
minent part of the chest, marked 1 on the 
diagram, Fig. 1: then take the Waist mea- 
sure marked 2: then measure the exact 
Length of Back from the neck to the Waist, 
marked 3 on the diagram. Write all these 
measures down, and to ensure accuracy, mea- 
sure them again, and compare with the 
writing. 


CHANGE THE SIZE OF OUR PATTERNS. 


If a Lady possesses a goed fitting body pattern, she can easily alter, to her 
own size, any of ‘‘DEVERE’s Paris MODEL PATTERNS,” which are all 
cut for 344 inches Chest measure, 24 inches Waist measure, and 14 inches 
Length of Waist. Ifa lady has not a body pattern of her own size, she 
can select one from Devere’s Series of Patterns, which are cut for Chest 
measures ranging from 31} to 42}; that is to say, from the most petite lady, 
to the tall lady of fine figure. Any size will be sent post free, for 6 stamps. 

Hf however the lady is only a size larger or smaller than 344 Chest, viz :— 
has a Chest measure of 36 or 33, then she can alter the size of the pattern 
when cutting out, by the in- 
structions given in the follow- 
ing di 


ob 
oe 


Fig. 2 

TO ENLARGE A PATTERN 
FROM 344 INCHES CHEST MEA- 
SURE TO 36 INCHES. Fia. 2. 


Add to the front edge j of an 
inch, the same at the seam un- 
der the arm, and down the mid- 
dle of back; these additions are 
indicated by the shaded parts. 
At the bottom of armhole, hollow 
out 4 of an inch, indicated by 
the black parts. 


Cd 


TO DECREASE A PATTERN 
FROM 344} INCHES CHEST MEA- 
SURE TOSSINCHES. Fie. 3. 


Narrow the front edge } of an 
inch, and take off the same un- 
der the arm and at the middle of 
back, as shown by the black 

arts of the pattern. At the bot- 

ae of armhole, add the } of 

+ an inch indicated by the shaded 
portions. 


THE WAY TO CUT OUT. 


The best plan is to lay all the pieces composing the pattern on the material 
at the same time, so as to be able to judge of the most economical way of cut- 
ting out. The larger pieces should be placed on first, and the smaller pieces 
atthe sides of them. The trimmings (if any) must not be forgotten. 

Fig. 4. The direction in which 
the various pieces are Jaid on the 
material has more to do with the 
fit of a pattern than is generally 
supposed.In all close-fitting gar- 
ments, the side pieces and the 
backs should cll have the waist 
line in an exact line with the 
straight weft or woof thread of the 
material: this will bring the side 
E pieces and the backs on the right 
way of the stuff, and the side 
pieces will not draw or crease as 
¢ they would do if they were cut in 
the least degree on the biais. The 
fronts mnst be laidlengthwise on 
the material and be perfectly straight. It is best to place the front edge at 
the edge of the material, and to allow enough for the turningin. For double 
breasted garments the middle of front must lay exactly on the warp, or 
lengthwise thread of the material. The same rules must be observed for all 
Princesse Robes and for Polonaises. 

In cutting out striped materials, there should be a perfect stripe down the 
middle of the front, and also down the middle of back when the back is made 
without a seam. Especial care must be taken that the stripes in the side- 
pieces and in the back, may exactly correspond. 

a oe the part above the elbow must be the straight way of the 
material. 


t thread of the stuff 
thread of the stuff 


The straig 
The straig) 


When any part of a dress, such as the trimmings, &c. has to bectt 
the biais, care must be taken that it is exactly on the biais, or it wild 
and hang badly when made up. 

In a gored skirt, the fronts of the gored pieces must always bea 
straight thread ; the sides which are towards the back being sloped. If ps 
sible, avoid having any seam down the middle of the back of a skit. fi 
allowance for the hem at the bottom must not be forgotten. 

In figured or brocaded materials, all the parts of the pattern mast be 
cut the same way of the stuff; thatis, with the pattern running in th ams 
direction. It is the same in velvets and napped matriais, ull the piss 
must be cut so that the pile or nap runs the same way. | 

Always place all the pieces of the pattern on the material. and make shu 
ever calculations are necessary, before commencing to cut out the staf. 


DEVERE’S SERIES OF 


PATTERNS FOR DRESSMAKERS AND FAMILIES. 
This set of patterns is divided into two parts. The jirst series bas «rma 
brown-paper patterns, for Children and Young Ladies, and is soldfor%s.6¢ 


pan cattiininn -Mncalie 


postfree. The secoi series has eight brown-paper patterns for Ladies fm 
the smallest to the largest sizes, and is sold for 3s. post free. Theszeol 
the sirst Series are :—Chest 19 inches, age 2.—Chest 2()}. age 4.—Chet 2, 


age 6.—Chest 24, age 8.—Chest 27, age 11 to 12.—Chest 25, age 12 to i- 
Chest 30, age 14 to 15. 

The sizes of the second Series are :—Small sizes, Chest 31} and Chest % 
Medium sizes, Chest 344 and Chest 36. Large sizes, Chest measures 37!, 4, | 
41, and 42} inches. 

Both these series of patterns are principally intended for Dressmaket: 
If Ladies require any of the above sizes to suit themselves or their famile 
they can be supplied at 6d. each pattern. 


THE USE OF A 


BUST TO LADIES AND DRESSMAKERS, 


Devere’s Model Bust for the use of dressmakers, and private 
will be founda useful adjunct to the dressmakers’ art : it is accurately 
ed in papier nuaché, from the most perfect figures, and is covered with stost 
twilled calico, thus affording a firm yet flexible surfass 
for the various purposes of trying-on garments. It 
is mounted on a handsome stand, and by meazsof 
the screw shown on the engraving, can be raiser” 
lowered in height according to requirement. Another 
great advantage is the facility with which it tars) 
round on the pivot, thus enabling the worker to fitor” 
trim the back or front of a dress without moving, 
from her position. French dressmakers find these, 
Busts invaluable in their business, from the ease they 
afford for the arrangement of the elegant but com) 
plicated styles of trimmings so much in yogue at the) 
present time. | 

For private families, where much of the dressmak- 
ing is done at home, a Devere’s Mode! Bust would be 
found most useful, as with its use, and the aid of om 
ParisModel Patterns, the most complicated costume 
can be reproduced with the greatest ease; and oné 
bust would serve for all members of the same family, 
who are not snialler in size than the bust. 

It will also be found very useful in making up lace” 
collars, fichtis, &c., &c. In fact any lady once pos 
sessing this desirable article will find countless ways 
of making it useful, and will wonder bow she bas 
contrived to do so long without it. 

We have arranged to supply these busts for the 
following sizes of chest measure :—31}, 33, 344, 36, 
37} 394, 41, 424 and 44 inches, and to deliver them, 
carefully packed in a crate, and carriage free within 
3 miles of Charing Cross, or at any London Railway 
terminus, on receipt of P. O. O. for 26s. 


HOW TO ORDER A BUST AND ADAPT IT TO THE FIGURE: 


When ordering a Bust it is better to send a calico body made to fit, or 8” 
old dress body that fits well: the three measures shown on fig. 1 should also 
be sent, and it should be stated whether the lady is of proportionate figure, 
or stoops, or is very erect. A Bust suited to the lady will then be carefully 
selected from our stock, and forwarded with the body. 

N. B. It must be understood that it is always necessary to select a Bust 
slightly smaller than the lady’s dress body, because the bust cannot under 
any circumstances be made smaller, while it is very easy to pad it up to the 
required size. : 

If the Bust is too small at the waist, a belt of wadding of the required 


thickness is to be fastened round the waist, and the same thing can be doze . 


as regards the Chest, the shoulders, &c. : if the ladyis stooping or round shoul- 
dered, two thickness of flannel placed on the upper part of back will bring 
the Bust to the proper shape ; these paddings are simply pinned on the Bus, 
which may thus be made to serve for persons of different figures and sizes. 
The best way of enclosing the dress body and Post Office Order, is to buy 
one of the large Repeicre letter envelopes measuring 10 inches by 7} inches, 
which are sold at all Post Offices, price This will be sufficiently large t0 
contain the Letter, P. O. Order, and Body, without any trouble in packing: | 
the postage will be about 2d. or 3d. according to the thickness of the body. 


N. B. The various articles named above can be ebtained only from 
Messrs. Louis Devere & Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, 


ders to be sent by letter, enclosing stamps or P. O. Order, for the amount. 


’ 
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darker color, like that on fig. 3 of plate 4. 
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FOR JULY, 1879. 


Notwithstanding the languishing state of 
trade amongst the dressmakers in Paris, it will 
be seen by referring to our plates of Costumes, 
that Fashion still continues to advance. The 
French Aristocracy, though still depressed, 
seems to show more artistic taste than ever. 

There has not been any great change in the 
principles of Ladies’ Costume; the prevailing 
idea just now, is the re-appearance of the point- 
ed waists back and front, with fullings of 
drapery of various styles. Since we first gave 
this style, it seems to have been taken up by 
most of the other publishers, but they are still 
attempting to revive the style of the first 
French Revolution, both in dresses and bon- 
nets. They are making every exertion to in- 
troduce the Directoire Hat, and state that it is 
much worn at morning Concerts, and at the 
afternoon receptions of the Republicans; we 
see it only in the shops. 

We have given in our fourth plate a new 
style of Travelling Costume, with a Dust 
Coat of a novel and elegant design. It is 
time there should be a change of style, for 
what could be more unlady-like or more ugly, 
than the semi-masculine dust coats, worn at 
the present time. 

In our present number it will be seen that 
all the costumes are specially suited for hot 
weather: the materials are all light and of 
more beautiful design than we have seen for 
many summers. 

Lace is, more than ever, an indispensable 
article of Ladies’ dress; black, white and colored 
laces are all used; it enters largely into the 
composition of most of the Costumes contained 
in our present number. Bows and loops or 
‘flots’ are still sparingly used. 

The newest style of trimming the plissé 
skirts and flounces, is by a band of a lighter or 


At the request of a large number of our sub- 
scribers, we have introduced on our second 
plate a very stylish and appropriate Costume 
for an elderly lady. 

We call the special attention of our readers to 
the very beautiful Dinner and Evening Toi- 
lettes contained on our third plate. The ma- 
terials are all stylish and elegant, and the forms 
of the dresses are novel and striking, but yet 
free from the least exaggeration of style. 

In our present Number we give the first of 
a series of Mourning Costumes. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


Paris. 
Ma Chére Amie, 
I welcome all your questions, my dear, Iam 
always most happy to be of use to you and yours. 

Yes, I have travelled much, as you say, and ought 
to know much about travelling with comfort, so I 
will come to the subject at once. 

You say your tour is to be a trip of two months 
through Switzerland, Italy, and part of France: I 
will leave the routes and hotels to Murray, and only 
speak about what I consider to be the special things 
necessary, to travel in comfort. 

Take a waterproof trunk of moderate size, made 
of wicker-work, with two trays and a compartment 
for hats and bonnets. 

Have two hats and one bonnet, all stylishly made 
and of the best materials and straw, for then they 
never look shabby ; two or three veils, these you can 
store in the hat compartment with your cuffs, collars, 
bows, and ribbons, your laces for sleeves, and frills 
for dinner toilette: have them of real lace, half-a- 
dozen of each will be amples you can make them u 
before starting, ready to be worn, and to fasten wit 
an elastic above the elbow, as there is not muck 
time while travelling for tacking them on the dresses. 
I name this, because I advise you to travel without 
your maid. 

On the other side of the compartment have two 
changes of linen (more is not necessary as you can 
always have them washed in afew hours). Take no- 
thing but colored stockings, to match your toilettes; 
if you wear white stockings thoy never look clean, 
even if changed every few hours. Take two pairs of 
good strong boots, a pair of slippers and a pair of 
shoes. If you intend to ascend Mount Vesuvius, 
take an easy pair of boots—old ones—and after your 
ascent and descent is accomplished, give them to 
your guide, for you can never wear themagain. Let 
me tell you also that the ascent is not very difficult. 
I have made it with the greatest ease with only two 
guides. Have moderate heels to your boots, for you 
get very tired by walking, and by standing looking 
at pictures, etc. : ; 

Bor Dresses take one black silk dress, the Corinne 
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Robe (No. 19) is most suited for this, as it packs so 
beautifully without creasing, it is indeed my favorite 
dress, a black Grenadine (No. 120), and an after- 
noon dreas (No. 121). Take also three short dresses, 
one (for travelling by sea and rail) of dark blue or 
dark brown, trimmed with a lighter color: the two 
others for excursions, these last ones rather light. 
Do not take many white petticonts; have a black 
silk one made short for travelling, and have both 
flounce and skirt bound with velvet. Take a good 
supply of gloves, let them be all of kid, and of dark 
colors; these have two advantages, they make the 
hands appear smaller, and they keep clean much 
longer. Have a Visite Mantle with long sleeves, a 
grey close-fitting Jacket, a Dust Coat (No. 122), and 
a waterproof or very thin mackintosh. A fur-lined 
clonk or a warm shaw! will be needed when yon tra- 
vel by night. You will find one or two small black 
lace shawls very uacful to throw over your hat and 
to come over your cars—Spanish fashion—or to tie 
round your neck for evening. Have an umbrella 
and a light colored sunshade lined with green. 

As for perfumes of all kinds let me dissuade you 
from using any: nothing is so injurious to health, 
especially in the trains and close diligences, many a 
headache have I had on account of this. But bo 
sure to take in your hand-bag a bottle of strong 
smelling salts, a bottle of the Alkaram smelling salts, 
which will ward off many a cold if used in time, and 
a bottle of Condy's fluid, or Hartin’s crimson salt, 
which when dissolved in a little water, has exactly 
the same properties as Condy's fluid ; use it for your 
baths and ablutions, it will be a safe preservative of 
health for you, and is of great valuo in many places; 
although hotels are now generally very clean: even 
Naples, that used to be a great trial to travellers, is 
now much purified, especially the Hotel des Etran- 


gers, which I shall always remember for its cleanli- - 


ness, comfort, and beautiful situation. 

As you travel with your husband and sister, let 
me impress upon you the importance of engaging the 
Coupé, both in the train and the diligence; it will 
save you much annoyance and prevent many contre- 
temps. 

ComMTESSE DE B—. 


Description 
@f the Plates of Costumes. 


*,%  Full-sized patterns of allthe Dresses, Casaques, 
Pelizzes, jc. on these plates are aupplied at the nomt- 
nal price of 6d. each, for the accomodation of sub- 
scribers. For particulars see our extra page. 

The Number in brackets, preceding the description 
of each figure, is the number of the Costume in our list 
of full-sized patterns, 


*,* The Reverse views of all the Costumes on these 
four Plates will be found on plate 6. 


PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1.—(110).—Sutherland Toilette of mauve 
silk and bronze brocade. The new style of or- 
namenting the jacket by folds is only suited for 
slight figures. The front of skirt is bowillonné 
and trimmed by loops of gold and bronze velours 
mille raies: the back of skirt is of mauve silk, 
fastened to the bronze upper-skirt by buttons 
and button-holes. It will require :—6} yds. of 
mauve silk; 44 yds. bronze brocade; 2 yd. ve- 
lours mille raies: 24 buttons. 


Fig 2.— (111). — Garden-party Costume. 
This fresh and charming toilette is composed 


of two washing materials; Pompadour and 
blue zephyr. ‘The petticoat is of blue zephyr 
pliseé, edged by embroidery, or Malines lace; 
an E'charpe of blue zephyr is three times ele- 
gantly looped up by bows on the skirt. The 
upperskirt and corsage are cut en princesse: 
the skirt is looped up to form draperies on the 
hips, and cascades down the sides; at back a 
Watteau pleat is caught in at the waist, aud 
thence forms the boutiant: both sides are trim- 
med alike. 7} yds. Pompadour, 31 inches wide; 
4} yds. zephyr, 31 inches wide: 18 yds. lace: 4 
yds. ribbon. 


Fig. 3.—(112).—Home Costume, of violet 
Cachemire de U'Inde and red silk, trimmed 
with lace and velvet bands; the front is all 
formed of plissé edged by lace; the velvet band 
simulates a Jacket behind, under which is 
gathered the full back. 4} yds. violet Cache- 
mire del Inde: 2 yds. lace tor body: 23 yds. 
wide lace for the flounce : 6} yds. of velvet. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1.—(113).—Grenadine Dress trimmed 
with silk brocade and pink cord; a band is 
carried across the front; the plisses round the 
bottom and the back of skirt are of brocade, 
the rest is of grenadine, which can be either 
pee or figured. 9 yds. grenadine; 3} yds. 

rocade; 8 yds. cord; 23 yds. fringe. 


Fig. 2.—(114).— Little Girl’s Costume of 
pink Zephyr, the front of skirt is boutllonné, 
the back plissé. The Jacket opens on a gilet 
in front, (in the reverse view the engraver bas 
omitted to represent the gilet, but it is given 
in the full-sized pattern). 4 yds. zephyr; 4 
yds. embroidery: 24 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(115).—The Augusta toilette for an 
elderly lady; it is of grey silk and brocade. 
The front is boutllonné up to the gilet; two 
bands of brocade separated by two pleats, or- 
nament both sides of the front. Draperies, 
slightly bouffants, start from the gtlet, and are 
carried to the back of the jacket; these are 
edged by fringe and a double boutllonné. 
Quantity required :—12} yds. of grey silk; 34 
yds. brocade : 16 buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(116).—The Frederica Visiting Cos- 
tume, for a Young Lady; it is of mousseline de 
laine, the colors buff and light blue. Thelong 
tabs of the casaque are fastened to the skirt 
and ornamented by buff lace and fancy trim- 
ming: a few loops of ribbon are sewn under 
the first bouillonné at back. 5 yds. buff mous- 
eeline, 47 inches wide; 2} yds. of light blue 
mousseline, 47 inches wide: 6 yds. fancy trim- 
ming: 8 yds. lace. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


Fig. 1.—(117).—The Dorothea Ball toilette 
of mauve foulard and white muslin; the body 
is pointed back and front; the muslin is slight- 
ly fulled at the waist, enough to make it bouf- 
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= fant; the front ia crossed by two echarpes of 


up in the middle by a bunch of flowers; at the 
sides the tunic is looped by bows of narrow 
ribbon: the bottom of skirt is edged by a 
flounce of lace. It will require 7 yds. foulard ; 
2% yds double width muslin; 34 yds. mauve 
ribbon ; 4 bunches of flowers and 2 garlands. 


Fig.2.—(118).—The Cornwallis Dinner Dress 
| of Pompadour Pekin and white mousseline de 

laine, trimmed with Breton lace. The body is 
opened square in front and round at back. 
The cuirasse, the tunique, the bowillonés, anda 
straight band on each side of the front are of 
Pekin, the rest is of white mousseline de laine ; 
both sides of the dress are trimmed alike. Four 
deep pleats of mousseline, edged by lace, trim 
the bottom of the cuirasse, and are fastened on 
the hips by small roses. Quantities required : 
8 yds. Pekin; 6 yds. mousseline de laine, 47 
inches wide; 8 yds. lace; 6 yds. ribbon; 12 
buttons. 


Fig. 3.—(119).— The Pompadour Concert 
Toilette of Pekin and blue silk. The body is 
décolté and pointed front and back. In the 
first instance, the tunic is made like a plain 
dresa, and then looped up at sides, taking care 
to allow plenty of material to form a graceful 
panier. At back the fulness is laid in deep 

leats, which are fastened under the pointed 

y, and allowed to fall in pleats over the 
under skirt. Bouillonnés and lace trim the 
under skirt and train. 9 yds. Pekin; if the 
underskirt is entirely made of blue silk, 7 yds., 
if mounted on muslin, 3 yds. are sufficient ; 10 
yds. lace; 12 buttons. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


Fig. 1.—(120)— The Ophelia Costume. 
Grenadine dress trimmed with black silk. 
Ladies who are used to wear Grenadine dresses 
will remember how soon the back of a dress skirt 
shows the wear. In designing this Costume 
the dressmaker has done away with this in- 
convenience, by making the whole of the back 
breadth in black silk. The top of skirt is made 
en pouf, the bottom is plissé, the skirt is edged 
all round by a double pliasé of silk. The bouil- 
lonnés and 4 deep pleats on the hips are of silk. 
Old silk dresses generally serve as the founda- 
tion. 6} yds. silk; 7 yds. grenadine; 3 yds. 
ribbon ; 18 buttons. 


Fig. 2.—(121).—The Nilsson Home Toilette 
of Pekin Pompadour gauze (the dark stripe is 
gauze). The cuirasse is pointed in front and 
square behind; the draperies start from under 
the lace in front, and end at the back, forming 
two plissés of four pleats. On the right side, 
below the draperies, 7 deep pleats are laid, 
which are fasteued by a cord forming rosettes ; 
on the left side the same quantity of material 
is gathered in three places under a rosette of 
cord, and thence fastens under the bow, with the 
end of the upper skirt, which falls over the 


white muslin, each edged by lace and looped . 


plissé. Quantities required :—15 yds. Pekin 
gauze; 4 yds. wide lace; 6 yds. narrow lace; 
5 yds. cord; 12 buttons. 


Fig. 3.—(122)—The Brighton Travelling 
Costume, consisting of a Dust Coat and travel- 
ling dress. The Coat is made of a light drab 
cloth ; alpaca may also be used, but it creases 
very much. The coat is opened in front so as 
to let the dress be seen, this gives a less mas- 
culine appearance to the fair traveller. The 
dress is entirely plissé, with an echarpe cross- 
ing the front and falling in loops and ends be- 
hind; these are fastened on the skirt to form 
a polonaise. The Cuirasse has a gilet of 
light blue, and the same for the cuffs. The 
Cuirasse is similar to No. 121. It will require 
for the coat :—3} yds. cloth, 47 inches wide; 
6 buttons. For the dress :—5} yds. dark blue 
Cachemire 47 inches wide; 13 yds. light blue 
Cachemire, 47 inches wide; 12 buttons. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


No.1. Bonnet of white straw, trimmed by straw- 
colored ribbon, which forms a large group of bows 
and loops at the right side. The inside is trimmed 
by a garland of small flowers of various colors, and 
the strings are of straw-colored ribbon. 


No. 2 gives the shape of the Bonnet No. 1, before 
the trimmings are put on, thus enabling any one 
to select the shape and make up the bonnet with the 
greatest ease. 


No. 3. Mourning Bonnet of black silk and 
crape: the crown is of silk and is encircled by a 
draped band of crape; in front are large bows of 
the same material. The brim is of crape, and is 
edged by a band of silk; the insido of front is trim- 
med by small crape flowers. Near the back are 
lappets of black crape edged with black tiile. 


No. 4. Bonnet of brown straw ; the brim is nar- 
row at back, and is partially covered by a crimson 
ostrich feather which nearly encircles the crown, 
and is fastened at left side by a rosette of crimson 
ribbon having in the centre a silver ornament. 
Strings of crimson ribbon. 

No 5. Mournine Costume, suitable to be worn 
by a Daughter, fora Parent. The Dressis of French 
Baratheaandcrape. The skirt forms in front a nar- 
row draped tablier, edged at each side and at bot- 
tom by bands of crape. The back and sides of 
skirt are trimmed with a very deep band of crape. 
The Corsage Cuirasse has a deep band of crape, and 
the front edge and neck are trimmed with narrow 
bands. The pattern is No. 123. The Bonnet is 
of crape and is trimmed by bows and flowers of 
the same material, a deep veil of crape Selling at 
the back. Quantities required :—8 yds. Barathea, 
44 inches wide: 5 yds. silk crape, 24 inches wide. 

No. 6. White straw Bonnet, trimmed by rib- 
bon of the same color; at left side near the back, is 
a bunch of wheat ears, accompanied by some small 
mauve corn flowers, and from this group starts a 
straw colored ostrich feather, which iscarried round 
the front and falls at right side. On the crown isa 
scarlet rose. 

No. 7, gives the untrimmed shape of the Bonnet 

0. 6. 


No. 8. Mourning Bonnet of black chip, trim- 
med by a drapery of crape: the left side and the 
front are finished by a fan-shaped ornament formed 
of pleated frills of silk, each cdged by crape. In- 
side the front is a chain of black silk bows, and there 
are long lappets of crape with narrow edgings. 


SOCIAL SKETCHES. 


** Hear Land o’ Cakes and brither Scots ; 
Frae Maidenkirk to Johnie Groat’s ; 

If there’s a hole in a’ your coats 

pis . I rede you tent it: 

© A chield’s amang you takin’ notes, 

And, faith, he'll prent it! ’—Burne. 


NO. III. VERSATILE MRS. A. 


We became acquainted with Mrs. A—— 
at an evening party given by a mutual friend. 
Our hostess specially desired to introduce me, 
as Mrs. A——, was a person of literary tastes, 
and had published a volume of poems, and she 
was sure that as I was a scribbler too, we 
should get on well together. 

Shortly after her arrival therefore, the in- 
troduction was made. We found Mrs, A——, 
a tall distinguished-looking woman, with very 
dark eyes, and black hair worn with extreme 
plainness. She was elegantly attired in black 
velvet, with fine old lace, and wore a few hand- 
some diamonds. 

I was much struck with her appearance, as 
were also Florence and Charles. After a little 
talk upon general topics, Mrs. A—— turned 
to me, and said, 

“TI have heard so much of you, Miss Brown, 
that I quite seem to know you already. Mrs. 
Grey tells me, that you are—what shall I 
say P—a sister of the pen.” 

I admitted a taste for literature, but dis- 
claimed any title to her compliment, adding, 

“My efforts are so very humble, only verse- 
making of a simple order, but you, I under- 
stand, have published a volume.” A 

“Well, yes,” replied Mrs, A——, “TI have 
written a good deal of fragmentary verse, which 
has appeared in different periodicals, Tyburnia, 
Blackfriars, and the Wednesday Evening 
Review; and my friends finally persuaded me 
to collect these efforts, and issue them in 
volume form.” 

I sighed in my heart at hearing this, for I 
had never been persuaded by “ partial friends,” 
or impartial ones, to appear in “ volume form,” 
and the appreciation of my poetic efforts was 
confined to a narrow, and not always admiring, 
circle. 

But I responded courteously to Mrs. A—’s 
information, and said I hoped the volume had 
been a success. 

& *«T devoted the proceeds entirely to the May- 
fair Soup Kitchen,” replied Mrs. A——. She 
had not the air of desiring to evade my question, 
yet I felt as though it would not be pleasant to 
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her, if pressed to produce a financial report of 
her literary venture. 

“Tt has been a good deal spoken of,” my new 
acquaintance continued, “ but you must judge 
for yourself, Miss Brown.” 

“Certainly,” said I quickly, and was pro- 
ceeding to enquire from what publisher I 
should instruct my bookseller to procure the 
volume, when she said with great sweetness, 

“Nay, you must accept a copy of Sighs and 
Echoes from me. Fellow-authors, you know.” 

I would have modestly disclaimed any pre- 
tence to the title she shared with me, but I was 
interrupted by a question. 

* Do you write much P” 

“Not so much as I should like,” I replied, 
“T have not much time. We ‘go out a great 
deal, and as Florence is not very strong, I as- 
sist her as much as possible with the house- 
keeping.” 

“ Ah! my dear Miss Brown, I see how it is. 
You do not make literary work the first con- 
sideration.” 

I allowed the truth of this remark. 

“Now,” said Mrs. A—— solemnly. “TI do. 
I sit down every morning in my little den, 
when the clock strikes eleven, and from that 
hour till half-past one, I write—really, truly, and 
conscientiously write. Mine, you must know, 
is a pen-of-all-work. Nothing comes amiss 
to me, poetry, novels, essays, reviews ; I assure 
you there are few styles which I have not at- 
tempted.” 

I expressed my admiration for such powers 
of labour. 

“There is no secret in it,” the voluble lady 
went on, “ or if there is, it lies in this ;—to ac- 
complish a great amount of literary labour, a 
writer must be totally devoted to the art, live 
for it alone, be satisfied of its worthiness, con- 
vinced of the, I may say, sacredness of the pro- 
fession of literature, and then, of course—.” 

This was a somewhat lame conclusion, but 
at the moment our hostess came up and 
claimed the presence of my new friend in an- 
other part of the room. 

Later in the evening, she joined me by the 
door, where I was waiting for my sister, and in 
most friendly terms begged me to call upon her, 
to be introduced to her study, and to see, as 
she expressed it, “a little of the working of her 
inner life.” 

On the way home I related my conversation 
with Mrs. A—— to Charles and Florence. 
The former, who was & great reader, and who 
saw or heard of most of the new works which 
came out, disclaimed any knowledge of Sighs 


and Echoes, but allowed that as poetry and other 
works of the imagination were rather out of his 
line, the said volume might have met with a 
certain amount of success, while he remained 
be. in ignorance of its existence. 

“But you surprise me, Lisa,” continued 

Charles, “ by telling me that Mrs. A——’s mis- 
sion is literature, for I was talking to a man 
who knows her intimately, and he said she was 
great on water-colors, and had a room in her 
house in Gardens, fitted up specially 
for exercising that branch of the fine arts. I 
don’t see how she can work the two things.” 

“Oh! your man must have been mistaken,” 
answered I, “for she said so much about the 
necessity for singleness of purpose in following 
an object, that I feel sure she devotes all her 
time to literature.” 

“I think,” put in Florence, “she must de- 
vote a good deal of her time to dress, for I 
never saw a toilette more studied in its severe 
simplicity.” 

“And her lace,” I added. Whereupon my 
sister and I proceeded to commend and ap- 
praise Mrs. A——’s attire, a subject, which, be- 
ing more interesting than that of any other 
fine art, lasted us until we reached home. 

During the next week I called on Mrs. A—— 
by appointment. I was invited to luncheon, 
and pressed to go early, and spend a quiet af- 
ternoon. I presented myself at 1 p.m. in 

Gardens, Mrs. A—— received me in 
her sumptuously-farnished drawing room, but 
insisted on taking me at once to her “ den.” 

The sanctum-sanctorum so named was a 
snug little apartment opening from the inner 
drawing-room. It was furnished in a quiet 
ard elegant manner. A large writing-table 
occupied the centre of the room, and was lit- 
tered with various manuscripts, magazines, 
Teviews, and volumes, in addition to the usual 
writing-table appendages. 

Mrs A—— cordially invited me to take an 
arm-chair, and we chatted for a few minutes on 
commonplace topics, the weather—the late 
party—our mutual friends, &c. &c.; and then 
my new acquaintance said with a sweet smile, 

“Tam going to use you quite asa friend, 
my dear Miss Brown. I have an article to 
finish for Blackfriars, whieh must be posted 
before two. Will you excuse me if I finish it P” 

I begged that my presence might not inter- 
fere with the fair author's labours, and she 
thanked me with much unnecessary fervour. 

Before resuming her pen however, she placed 
in my hands a small volume in crimson and 
gold, smiling significantly as she did so. 

It bore the title, Sighs and Echoes, by Leonora 
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Anastasia A——. My own name was written 
on the fly leaf, “with the Author's kind re- 
gards’’ being added. 

I was about to thank the donor, but on look- 
ing up, I perceived that she was deep in her 
task. The fair brow was wrinkled, the black 
eyebrows drawn close together, the lips com- 
pressed. Mrs. A—— was attacking her liter- 
ary labour with all the signs of concentrated 
intellect, and I felt much too small and humble 
to dare to interrupt her. 

I opened the volume of poems. The titles 
which caught my eye from time to time were 
suggestive of various melancholy subjects, as 
* Blighted,” “ The Smile of Death,” “ The Sigh 
of Silence,” “‘ The Rose of Oblivion,” Sc., Fe 
I opened the book at hap-hazard. The poem 
thus revealed was “ Stanzas on Parting.” 


And must we part my dear one, 
Ah! must we part indeed? 

It makes me groan with anguish, 
It makes my bosom bleed ! 

If I had never met thee, ah! 
Much better had it been, 

Now mountains must divide our hearts 
And rivers roll between. 

But I shall not forget thee, 

Ah! no my dearest one, 

T’'ll think of thee when dying, 
And when my lips are dumb. 

I read these verses in some amazement, 
Were they poetry ? Was the last line a mis- 
print? Surely that grand-looking creature 
writing away as it were for bare life, her white 
forehead wrinkled with the severe mental strain 
she was enduring—surely she never made 
dumb rhyme to one in these verses,—and then 
printed them! 

I turned over a few pages, and fixed my at- 
tention on The Butterfly’s Lament. 

Oh is the summer over ? 

And is the springtime gone ? 

And is the winter coming on, 

Oh ! dear I must be gone. 

I must not stay here longer, 

The roses are all dead, 

The bees have gathered honey 
And to their warm hives have fled. 


It was toomuch! I felt I must close the 
book in despair, and a dread feeling came over z 
me, as I reflected that when the “ article” was 
finished, Mrs. A—— would enquire how I liked 
her poems. 

A timid knock at the door interrupted my 
unpleasant musings, and in answer to Mra 
A——’s permission, a tall, elderly gentleman 
with a mild face, and white hair, entered the 
room. 
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“Oh! it is you, my dear,” said the fair au- 
thor rising, “let me introduce you to Miss 
Brown. Mr. A——, Miss Brown. My hus- 
band was not with me at Mrs. Gray’s, you re- 
member. Robert, this is the clever young lady 
who has such sensible, single-minded views 
about literature. I told you about our conver- 
sation, you know, when I came home that even- 
ing.” 

Mr. A—— fully remembered the conver- 
sation, and bowed to me in a complimentary 
manner. I felt anxious to say that the ideas 
in question had originated with the lady who 
had just spoken, and not with me, but Mrs, 
A—— begged her husband to show me the con- 
servatory while she finished her “article,” by 
which time she considered the luncheon bell 
would ring. 

We left the study, and my host conducted 
me to a small conservatory, full of sweet blos- 
soms, and musical with the plash of a tiny 
fountain. 

“My wife takes a great interest in floricul- 
ture,” said Mr. A—— as I stood admiring the 
pretty scene. She is great in orchids, and has 
studied—ha—botany very deeply.” 

“T should not have thought Mrs. A—— 
could find time for other pursuits with so much 
literary occupation,” said I. 

“Mrs. A——” responded my companion 
solemnly, “ is a wonderful woman, I assure you 
Miss Brown, she is a truly wonderful woman.” 

The qualifying adverb in the second half of 
the statement, seemed to make that statement 
a weighty one, and I felt somewhat overpow- 
ered. I managed however, to assure Mr. A 
that I had no doubt of it. He seemed pleased, 
and asked if I had read Mrs. A——’s volume. 

“Not all of it,” I replied, feeling very con- 
scious. 

“‘ Have you,” he enquired earnestly, “have 
you read The Sigh of Silence ?” 

“No” I answered, adding lamely, 

“Ts it a long poem?” 

“ Long,” replied Mr. A—— energetically, 
“It seems to me, and indeed to many other 
appreciative hearers, that the brevity of that 
exquisite poem is its only fault. But you can- 
not fully understand its subtle beauties unless 
you hear Mrs. A—— read it. Ah! sheisa 
splendid reader !”” 

“Indeed,” said I faintly, for I was rapidly 
becoming overpowered by the long array of ac- 
complishments which graced my new acquain- 
tance. 

“Yes,” went on the admiring husband, “she 
studied elocution and the art of reading aloud 


under Signor S—— three years ago. She was 
a favorite pupil, I can assure you, and we had 
serious thoughts of her adopting the profession. 
Not, you understand Miss Brown, that I could 
allow Mrs. A—— to receive pecuniary - 

I hastened to assure the devoted man that I 
was convinced that the idea of profiting by his % 
wife’s talents had never occurred to his gener- 
ous mind. 

“Just so,” said he suavely, “ you quite com- 
prehend me, Miss Brown, and you will, I am 
sure, fully understand that, while it would 
cause me a pang to see my dear wife the cyno- 
sure of a mixed audience, I had yet public 
spirit enough to desire that the world should 
be benefited by the gifts which it would have 
been churlish to confine to the narrow circle of 
home and immediate friends.” 

“Quite so,” I responded, “and did Mrs. - 
appear in public P” 

“ Alas! no, Signor S had perfected her 
in Shakespearian readings, and she had pre- 
pared an exquisite little poem of her own for re- 
cital, but the Signor, who was asked to under- 
take all arrangements, doubted his ability to 
engage St. James’s Hall for the occasion, and 
Mrs. A—— very properly refused to read in a 
smaller place. The Signor was a little offen- 
sive on the occasion, and I found it necessary 
to remonstrate with him. In fact, “ continued 
Mr. A—— warming with the recollection,” he 
was very offensive, and even hinted a doubt of 
my wife’s ability to fill any Hall with her read- 
ings.” 

“ Shocking ! ” I interjected. 

“Was it not? However I showed him the 
front door, and I daresay he has since found 
the cost of his rudeness.” 

“Then Mrs. A—— has abandoned the idea 
of public readings ? ” I enquired. 

“Oh! yes, we consulted with Mrs. A a) 
medical man, and he was strongly of opinion 
that her chest would be too weak to permit her 
to exercise her talent with safety to her health. 
But you must hear her read the Sigh of Silence. 
Ah! there is the luncheon bell. Permit me, 
Miss Brown.” 

Several visitors dropped in to luncheon, and 
I found the literary element very predominant 
in the conversation. I failed to recognise any 
celebrities among the company, who were all 
introduced to me, but Mrs, A—— informed me 
during the “ quiet afternoon” which followed, 
that they were shining lights in the world of 
letters. 

After their departure, which took place im- 
mediately after the meal was concluded, we ad- 
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journed to the drawing-room, where after a 
good deal of persuasion from her admiring con- 
sort, Mrs. A——- favoured us with a reading. 
She selected at her husband’s request, The Sigh 
of Silence, and this truly wonderful poem was 
followed by several others. I tried to express 
suitable gratification. Myr. A—— appeared to 
be overwhelmed with silent admiration, and I 
took advantage of the pause thus created to 
make my adieum. 

After this inauguration of our acquaintance, 
I often met Mrs. A- , and visited her at her 
own house. For several months I observed no 
diminution of her literary zeal, and though I 
never saw in print any of the articles upon 
which she seemed to lavish such conscientious 
labour, I continued to be much impressed 
with an idea of her great abilities. 

Charles, who had heard a good deal of her 
from those of his male friends who visited at 
her house, ridiculed the zeal which I applauded, 
and which even practical Florence allowed to 
be praiseworthy. 

“Oh!” said he, “ wait a while; the idea of 
authorship is a new one, and she has only 
tasted the sweets of “volume form.” She 
wisely abstained from sending Sighe and 
Echoes to the “ slaters.” 

(Charles had previously explained to us the 
meaning of this dreadful word.) 

“ Wait till she tries to get reviewed by men 
who do not know her personally, and have not 
tested the talents of her cook, and after a little 
cutting-up she will renounce the pen of a ready 
writer, and take up another mission.” 

1 tried to defend my new acquaintance, but 
the event proved that Charles was right. 

Little by little I found that literature grew 
distasteful to Mrs. A——. She confessed to 
me in the sacred solitude of the “den,” that 
she had lost a considerable sum of money in 
the publication of Sighs and Echoes, and 
mourned to me the degeneracy of an age which 
declined to aid the holy cause of charity in so 
agreeable a munner as the purchase of an ele- 
gant volume of poems. 

“ And really, dear, though I say it myself,” 
she added, “‘ such poems, youknow. Now look 
at Mr. A——, what a sensitive, refined mind 
he has, and how they affect him! You re- 
member his agitation last Wednesday when I 
read him that new ballad, The Zephyr’s TWoo- 
ing?” 

“ Perfectly,” I replied. 

“ Aud you know how musical he thought it, 
and advised me to send it to O’Brien, and ask 
him to set it to music.” 


“ And did you do so?” I enquired. 

“ Certainly, and the result is—merely thatit 
is returned with Mr. O’Brien’s compliments 
and thanks, being not suited to his require- 
ments.” 

I condoled with my hostess on Mr. O’Brien’s 
want of appreciation, but I must confess to 
thinking—privately,—that though the famous 
song-writer may indeed make ‘ perfect music,’ 
it would scarcely have been ‘ wedded to noble 
words’ if he had used for the purpose The 
Zephyr’s Wooing. 

About this time I left London to pay a long- 
promised visit to some relations in the North. 
Before my departure, I made a farewell call on 
Mrs. A——. 

I found her in earnest conversation with a 
bearded foreigner, who had “ music” plainly 
stamped on his bald broad forehead. 

Mrs. A—— introduced him as Herr ——, 
and explained that she was arranging to take 
music lessons from him. 

“TI feel,” she said plaintively, “that I have 
neglected the divine art sadly, though I have 
always appreciated its followers. Believe me, 
Herr ——,,” she added, turning to the delight- 
ed and somewhat bewildered professor, “ you 
shall find me an apt pupil. I always follow 
up anything I undertake thoroughly. To be 
in earnest is almost a fault with me.” 

“That is true,” said I. Conscience would 
have constrained me to add “for the time,” 
but courtesy forbade the expression, so I was 
silent and listened to the animated conversa- 
tion which ensued between Herr ——, and my 
versatile friend. 

I could see the professor was a needy man, 
who caught eagerly at the lady’s impulsive 
plans, and before he went a daily lesson was 
arranged (which Mrs. A—— generously man- 
aged to fix at an hour near luncheon) and she 
had promised the use of her beautiful house for 
a concert, which Herr —— desired to give du- 
ring the season. 

I heard of this concert subsequently from 
Florence, who having attended it, gave mea 
full description of the artists, the company, the 
totlettes, and added, 


“ Mre. A— played a duet with Herr —, 
and was, of course, much applauded. I have 
heard worse playing— and better. She also 
sang The Zephyr’s Wooing, which Herr —— 
has set to music. Charlie says that the pro- 
Sessor is making a good thing out of tt. You 
know Charlie’s way, and will understand his 
meaning.” 

I agreed with Charlie, and doubt not that 


Herr —— was considerably benefited by Mrs. 
A——’s musical passion. I hope be made the 
most of the opportunities, for the time came 
when music proved ungrateful to her ardent 
votary, and Mrs. A—— turned her attention 
to decalecomanie. 

I have grown used to this peculiarity in my 
friend, and having seen one absorbing pursuit 
superseded by another so many times, my sur- 
prise is lost in admiration of the amount of 
energy which Mrs. A—— must possess to take 
up and put down so many and such multifari- 
ous occupations. 

Since seeing literature superseded by music, 
and that in its turn give place to decalco- 
manie, J have assisted my friend with medieval 
needlework; I have accompanied her—ardent 
and energetic—to Schools of Cookery. Ihave 
patiently sat with her through scientific lec- 
tures ; I have watched her amateur attempts at 
photography ; and I must say after all, that in 
each thing she has attempted, only the small- 
est modicum of success has attended her efforts. 

I have often wondered what she might have 
done, if she had been able to condense into one 
occupation, and unite in one pursuit, the ener- 
gies which are frittered away on a plurality of 
acquirements, some of which hardly reach me- 
diocrity. Then I sigh, and decide that versati- 
lity, however convenient and pleasant, is not in 
all cases an undoubted blessing. 

But after all, as I say to Charles when he 
becomes satirical, if her efforts do not bring 
her unmixed satisfaction, they do no harm, and 
are often productive of much good to striving 
artists, to whose hard-working hands the pro- 
fessional guineas come few and far between, 
and for whose labour-dulled hearts her pretty 
house and perfect cuisine are glimpses of a 
terrestrial Paradise. 

“ Besides,” I further argue, and here Flor- 
ence supports me womanfully, “ there must be 
in her something beyond ordinary ability, for 
how her husband adores her! how perfect he 
thinks her! and how unsurpassable he con- 
siders her efforts, in whatever pursuit she 
adopts!” 

“Ah!” responds Charles dryly, “but then 
poor A—— is very far from being the modern 
Solomon!” 


H.S. 


Little disputes before marriage are great 
ones after it; as northerly winds, which are 
warm in summer, blow keen and cold in winter. 

Most men hate all lies which they don’t utter 
themselves. 
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SISTERS. 


They stand among the scarlet bloom, 
at decks the garden walk, 
The summer sunshine and perfume 
Blend sweetly with their talk ; 
That loving, lingering talk, you know, 
Was ours, my darling, long ago. 


The roses in her golden hair 
Look paler than her cheek ; 

How fair she is ! how very fair ! 
How maidenly and meek ! 

To her love brings untroubled rest ; 
Ah dear ! these quiet lives are best. 


You smile to hear me caleuty say 
What once I shunned to hear ; 

Your mind recalls that far-off day, 
On which we parted here ! 

I took my wilful, worldly road, 
You chose a patient work for God. 


And she, a little sunny thing, 
Came bounding through the room, 
Her lips apart as if to sing, 
Hands full of rosy bloom. 
Ah! from that time of childish glee, 
Life waxed for her, and waned for me. 


For her to-day love’s scarlet bloom, 
And low, glad songs of peace ; 

For me, the darkened dying room, 
The hush of things that cease ; 

The silence after useless strife, 
The remnant of a wasted life. 

Forgive me, darling, if I speak, 
Too sadly of my past; 

The world was strong, and I was weak ; 
But even to this last, 

Through all my days, anear or far, 
Your love has shone, a brightening star. 


A fresh young love, but all untried, 
Is hers to-day—but you 
Are faithful, standing by my side, 
My ne lover true. 
My tired head is on your breast ; 
Life’s perfect happiness is rest. H.S. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


The Patterns are all suited for Ladies of medium height 
and of proportionate figure: measuring 344 inches round the 
chest and 24 waist, unless otherwise stated in the description. 

All allowances necessury for seauis, ure already gwen to these 
Patterns. 

Tho greatest care is always takon by the Linders to ensure the 
whole of the pieces composing each patlern being Jolded wp in it. 
If at any time, through accident, our subscribers should find 
any pieces missing, the Editor will be happy to supply the defi- 
ciency post free, during one month after publication, on receipt 
of a letter or post card addressed to him atl, Kelso Place, 
Kensington, London, W. 

THE NILSSON CORSAGE. 

The first full-sized pattern presented to our fair 
subscribers with the present number, is the POINTED 
CoRSAGE OF THE NILsson Costume, (No. 121) 
shown on the second figure of our fourth plate, and 
of plate 4a. The panier and trained skirt neces- 
sary to complete this costume, may be obtained, post 
free, for 6 stamps. Apply, by letter only, (quoting 
the Number) to Louis Devere & Co., 1, Kelso Place, 
Kensington, London, W. 

LITTLE GIRL’S CORSAGE 4 GILET. 

Our second pattern, (all the pieces of which are 
marked by one hole) is the CorsaGE a GILET, for 
the little girl’s Costume shown on fig. 2 of our 2nd 

late, (No. 114). Chest measure 22 inches ; age six. 
The skirt pattern of this Dress is only a square piece 
of stuff, 22 inches deep, and 32 inches wide for each 
side. The back part is pleated and a bouffant added 
at top, while the front is covered with bouillons as 
shown on the colored plate. 
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The Court and High Vite. 


Her Majesty the Queen, accompanied by the 
Princess Beatrice, returned from Balmoral to Wind- 
sor Castle, on Friday, June 20th. Part of the jour- 
ney was performed on the North British Railway, 
thus affording Her Majesty an opportunity of cross- 
» ing the Tay. 

A Levee was held at St. James’s Palace by the 
Prince of Wales on behalf of the Queen, on June 25th, 
the presentations on which occasion were to be con- 
sidered equivalent to presentations to Her Majesty. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales visited Paris early in June, returning to 
England in time for Ascot, being present in semi- 
state at the Races. Their Royal Highnesses during 
the race week occupied Cowarth Park. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales will not be able 
to accept the invitation to visit Australia, at least, 
during the present year, but it is considercd likely 
that Prince Leopold may visit the Colony. 

The Duke of Edinburgh was present at the cele- 
bration of the Golden Wedding at Berlin, but as the 
serious illness of the Grand-Duchess Wladimir pre- 
vented the Russian Royal Family from attending, 
the Duchess of Edinburgh remained at Eastwell 
Park. Her Royal Highness afterwards removed 
with her youthful family to Clarenco House. 

The Duke and Duchess of Connaught have gone to 
Aldershot, the Duke’s leave of absence from his 
regiment having expired. 

The Prince of Orange, heir apparent to the throne 
of Holland, died in Paris on June 11th. The suc- 
cession devolves on Prince Alexander, second son 
of the king. 

Prince Alexander of Battenberg, the newly-elected 
ruler of Bulgaria, visited the Queen at Balmoral, 
and afterwards spent a few days in London. 

The Emperor and Empress of Germany received 
upwards of 15,000 congratulatory letters and tele- 
grams on the occasion of their Golden Wedding, which 
was celebrated with great splendour at Berlin. 

The marriage of W. G. Barttelot, Esq., eldest son 
of Sir W. Barttelot, M. P., with Miss Georgina Mary 
Balfour, took place on June 3rd, at St. Mary Abbotts, 
Kensington. ‘The bride wore a rich dress of pearl 
white satin trimmed with Venctian lace, wreath of 
orange-blossoms and tulle veil. Her ornaments were 
diamonds and a necklace of splendid Bussorah pearls 
with diamond pendant, the gift of Sir Walter Bart- 
telot. The bride was given away by her guardian, 
Mr. Bannatyne, at whose house, 15, Earl’s Court 
Square, a splendid dejeuner was served after the 
ceremony to about a hundred guests. 


ae’ 
Ohe Opera & Cheatres. 
HER MAJESTY’S. 

The operatic scason at this house is a most suc- 
cessful one, the re-appearance of Madame Christine 
Nilsson having added a most potent charm to the 
performance. This favorite prima donina has appear- 
ed in Faust, Lohengrin, and Les Huguenots, and has 
been received with great enthusiasm. Madame 
Etelka Gerster has appeared in Rigolettoand Dinorah, 
The great novelty of this month has been the pro- 
duction of Verdi’s grand opera Aida, the principal 
roles being filled by Mdlle. Kellogg and Madame 
Trebelli. 

THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Here Madame Adelina Patti has delighted her 

numerous admirers by a charming series of her most 


favorite performances, Dinorah, Faust, DonGiovanni 
and L’Ajricaine having followed in rapid succession. 
Norma has been performed for the first time this 
four years, the principal part being faultlessly in- 
terpreted by Madame Cepeda. The claims of novelty 
are also duly recognised, Massenet’s new grand opera 
Il Re di Lahore being announced for June 2vth, with 
Mdlles. Turolla and Pasqua, M. Lassalle and Signor 
Gayurre in the principal parts. 
THE HAYMARKET. 

Here the most recent programme contains Bouci- ¢ 
cault's comic drama The Life of an Actress, anda 
musical whimsicality by R. Reece and J. M’Ardle, 
culled The Marionettes, both of which are acted in 
spirited style by the excellent company for which 
this house is noted. 

THE PRINCESS’S. 

The success which attends the representation of 
Mr. Reade’s drama, Drink, is genuine and well de- 
served. Seldom has a play come before the public 
with such a healthy, moral, and elevating tendency, 
and it should be recorded to the credit of the British 
public that it is received in the same spirit which 
must have actuated the writing of the play. The 
strongest sympathies of the audience are enlisted 
from the first, and every right-thinking mind must 
applaud the fearless spirit which in Gouget’s words 
points to Drink as one of the causes of the prevalent 
dis-union between master and workman: a fact 
which in these days of trades-unions and trade-de- 
pressions ought to be met with a firm hand. Of 
Coupeau as rendered by Mr.C. Warner, pages might 
be written, and yet fail to adequately describe; his 
acting of this part, with its strong contrasts, its in- 
tensity, and its awful reality, is of a very high order. 

The appeal of the shattered man on his return from 
the hospital, when asking his poor wife to procure 
food, will ring for many aday in the memory of those 
who have heard it. e defer our notice of the 
Scenic effects to our next number, as we predict a 
very long run for this admirable drama. 

THE LYCEUM, 

In compliance with the wishes of his numerous 
admirers, Mr. Henry Irving has given a series of his 
most admired impersonations during the month of 
June, comprising Richelieu, Eugene Aram, Hamlet, 

The Lady of Lyoux, Lowis XI, and Charles the First, 
thus enabling those families who reside in London 
during the season, to gain a full appreciation of the 
varied powers of this talented actor. 

THE GAIETY. 

Tho engagement of the company of the Comedie 
Francaise, has proved a most brilliant success, as 
crowded and fashionable audiences have nightly tes- 
tified. This admirably-trained company has per- 
formed in turn the principal pieces of their very ex- 
tensive repertoire. Our French friends have met 
with that hearty reception, which England is always { 
ready to bestow on real genius and on high and cul- 


tivated art. 


DICKENS'S DICTIONARY OF LONDON. 
AN UNCONVENTIONAL HANDBOOK. London :— 
Charles Dickens, Office of ALL THE YEar Rounp, 

26, Wellington Street. 

It certainly suits (to quote Fielding) ‘‘ the eternal 
fitness of things ’’ that the son of the great novelist, 
whose works displayed so wide and intimate an ac- 
quaintance with London, should bo the compiler of 
such a Handbook as the one before us. The clear- 
ness of its style, the comprehensibility of its langu- 
age, are striking, and the inexhaustible fund of in- 
formation contained in its pages is truly wonderful. 
Too much has beeu said in ite praise to necd any 
remarks from us, and indeed we think its merita ma 
be best summed up by the opening word of its fifth 
page, viz :— “Al.” 


Correspoudence. 


RULES. 
IT. All letters must be addressed to the Ep1Tor, 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 
Il. Correspondenta who desire answera by post 
must enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 
IIL. Correspondents must in all cares enclose 
REAL name and addreas in addition to PREUDONYM. 
Wien no PSEUDONYDL ia given, the initials of name 
will be prefived to the ansiver. 
IV. MSS. must alivays be accompanied by stamps 
Jor return, if Jound ineligible. 


To Country SUBSCRIBERS, who experience diffi- 
culty in obtaining the ‘‘ World of Fuashion.’’ The 
Magazine will be posted free to any address, on the 
last day of each month, for 12s. a year. Tho P. 0. O 
Bhould be made payable to the Publishers, or to 
Louis Devere & Co. 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, Lon- 
don, W. To ensure safety in transmission, it is bet- 
ter to ask the Postmaster to‘ Cross ”’ the Order, so 
that it can only be paid through a Banker. Single 


copies will be sent post free, on receipt of 13 stamps. 

ANxious MOTHER writes :— 

‘* You have conferred a great boon upon ladies 
by your patterns. Could you give the same advan- 
tage to those who have children by giving a plate of 
Children’s Costumes, and selling the patterns of cach 
costume at 6d? My large family compels me to be 
economical, and I have long thought 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 
and sometimes even 5s. was much too high a charge 
for children’s patterns. The patterns I have had 
from you are much superior to those for which I 
have paid 3s. 6d.’’ 

We were not aware till we received your letter that 
there were any publications charging the prices you 
name for chibinen's patterns, and we are much sure 
prised at the fact. Weill give a plate of children’s 
dresses in anearly number; and the price of pattern 
for each costume will be 6d."’—Ep. W. F. 

xy R—, writes :— 

““T have always found a difficulty in being fit- 
ted, even at a West End Dressmaker’s in ne 
don. I saw in your Magazine the advertisement of 
Devere’s Model Busts : I sent for one, and my maid 
has, by using it and cutting from one of your pat- 
terns, succeeded in making me a dress which isa 
beautiful fit. Kindly send me two more Buats of the 
sizes named below, I require them for my daughters’ 
dresses, and shall recommend them to my friends.”’ 

Some dressmakers are not very skilful, and are only 
successful in fitting ladiea of ordinary structure: 
with our system of cutting, all sizer can be fitted with 
equalease. Thanks for the recommendation to your 
friends.—Ep. W. F. 

A DREssmAKER writes :— 

“‘T have never met with such success in my 
business as I have had this Spring. It hasimproved 
wonderfully, and I attribute it principally to having 
followed the advice you gave one of your correspon- 
dents. I have saved a good deal of labour, which 
enables me to charge less; and my profits have been 
much greater than before.” 

Weare niuch pleased to hear of your success: by in- 
telligence, industry, and fairness, people can succeed 

B even in times of greatest depression.— Eb. W. F. 
Miss B—, writes :— 

“T have found two large sizes in your serics 
of patterns very useful, viz:—374 and 41. York- 
shire ladies are generally tall. Please send me the 
rest of the two series. and two busts: sizes named 
below; P.O. O. enciosed. I should like yon to give 
nome variety in Mourning Costumes: those I receive 
from London are invariably the same style, and many 
ladies say they do not like to wear exactly the same 
Mourning as Mrs. A—. or Mrs. B—. &c., Have your 
fashion-designers no invention? The same amount 

of crape might be used, but in different styles.” 
We hace supplied and forwarded your order. We 
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hare for some time contemplated giving mourning 
coxtumex, A Lady auqgested to ux to put them on the 
jith plate; we have taken her advice and shall yivea 
series from the deepest to hay mourning. —Ep. W. F. 

MARTHA writes :— 

‘**Many thanks for your past kindness to me. 
By following your advice my business has increased 
beyond my highest expectations ; I have now all the 
first-class dressmaking in the town. Your Model 
Busts have been of the greatest service to me, for 
not only do my young people use them for making 
up dresses on, but when a dress is finixhed, I put it 
ou a bust in my show room, and through this 1 have 
had many extra orders, for ladies now step in to sve 
the latest fashions, and by examining a completed 
dress in this manner, they are pleased. and often give 
me an order. Please send me as s00n as possible, 
two more busts, same size as last order.” 

We are very happy to hear that you have been so 
successful. We iijerred that such was the case Jrom 
the many orders you have sent us, though you have 
not named it in your previous letters.—Eb, W. F. 

A West-END DREsSsMAKER writes :— 

“One of my best hands has been to Paris to 
improve herself. She tells me what immense use the 
Purisian Dressmakers make of the Model Bust. 
They take the measures of a lady, and if she is pro- 
portionate, or nearly so, they select a bust of her 
size, cut the pattern to fit the bust, try it on the lady, 
and make any alterations required. Some use ma- 
chines, others do not, when finishing off the dress. 
They find that by the aid of the bust, they can finish 
three dresses in the time required for two before they 
discovered its use. Please send me two more Busts 
to fit the bodies enclosed with P.O.0O. 

French dressmakers have made great use of the 
Bust for some tine, and every French lady who makes 
her own dresses has a bust of her own size, so that she 
can make up the dress with the greatest ease. We 
continually receive letters from various parts of 
England, thanking us for for having introduced them 
here, and for selling them at such a low rate, the price 
being less than in France.—Ep. W. F. 

Mas. T. P., writes :— 

‘*T found your pattern so perfect that I have 
made several dresses from it, and have found it very 
useful. I have paid other publishers 38. 9d. and 
4s. 6d. for patterns I could not use. I have recom- 
mended your Journal to my employers, who had not 
seen it before, they procured one, and are much 
pleased with it. Your cheap and good patterns save 
me a great deal of trouble and expense.”’ 

We are very glad to be of service to you. Many 
thanks for your kind recommendation.—Ep. W. F. 


Mrs. E. M. writes :— 
‘*Many thanks for selling patterns so cheap, 
I like your magazine better than any I have tried.” 


Mp.iie M——e & Co., write :— 

‘* We are much pleased with the styles in your 
Fashion Book, they ure graceful and at the same 
time not too expensive. Your patterns are every- 
thing that can be desired.” 

Mrs. J. W—-, Leeds, writes :— 

‘* Will you please forward per return of post, 
patterns Nos. 51 and 93: I find your patterns really 
reliable, and have every confidence iu cutting from 
them, as I have proved by a three-years’ experience 
that they are meant to be useful, which most pat- 
terns are not thut are sent with many of the Fash- 
ion Journals.”’ 

Your letter is very gratifying to us. The numerous 
complaints which reached us as to the high prices and 
defective cut of the patterns supplied bu sone publish. 
ers, caused us to commence supplying really qood and 
well-tested patterns at 6d. each.—Eb. W. F. 

Acknowledged with thanks, complimentary letters 
from Miss B r., Mrs. Mc L ., M, D—-y., Mrs. 
H——., Miss W——, Newcastle.. Dressmaker., A. D. 
Halifax., KE. B., Miss Frost, and B—, ‘I’. Ireland. 
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REVERSE VIEWS OF OUR PLATES OF COSTUMES. 
PLATE la. PLATE 2a. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


acs of Pattern. 
127. 129, 130. 
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USEFUL COSTUMES FOR CHILDREN. 
(Patterns 6d. each,) 


Sass = 


143. 14, 145. 146. 147. 148. 


< 149. 
No. 143.—Dress of blue rie for a little girl of 7 years old. 


It is pleated back and front, and has two plissés and tabs under 
the biais band at the bottom. It will take 2} yards Zephyr. 

No. 144.—Costume for a young lady of 15 0r16. Norfolk 
Body, skirt, and draped Tunique of light brown cashmere 
trimmed with blue silk bands. Will require 10 yds. of Cash- 
mere ; 1 yard of silk. 

No. 145.—Costume for a girl of 10 years old. It is of pink 
Zephyr trimmed with embroidery. The front is formed of long 

lissés on which opens the J 
tioiaiy, Biack satin bows at corners of basques and a large 
one at back of waist. 6 yds. Zephyr and 4 yds. of embroidery. 

No. 146.—Costume for a girl of 5. Dress of pink Holland; 
plissé at front and in middle of back, and having bands and 
flounces at bottom. Will take 4yds. of Holland. 

No. 147.—The Zouave Suit for alittle boy of 8 or 9 years old. 
Jacket, Waistcoat, and Knickerbockers of grey or drab Tweed. 
White linen collar and red stockings. Will require about 24 
yds. of Tweed. 

No. 148.—Paletot for a child of 5 or 6 years old. It is made 
of white or light colored flannel, trimmed with bands of blue 
silk. It will take 2} yds. of flannel and 1 yd. of silk. 

No. 149.—Costume for a young lady 13 or 14 years of age. It is 
made of lavender cashmire, and has a broad sash of brown silk 
just above the large pleating of skirt: the cuffs, collar, and 

iais band on the skirt are of the same brown silk. Will take 
7 yds. cashmere ; 3 yds of silk. 


No. 151 and 151a.—Back and Front views: Sailor's snit of 
Navy blue Serge trimmed with bands of light blue, edged 
with Ripings of white linen. Will require :—3 to 3} yds. of 
Navy blue serge 29 inches wide: } yd. of light blue. Pattern 
No. 151 is for 26 inches chest, age 8. No. 151 is for a 28 
inches chest measnre, age 10 to 11. 

No. 150.—Boy’s ‘ Man of War’ Suit; Back and front views. 
Suit of Navy blue Serge, the collar trimmed with light blue 
erred. It will take about 3} 
ds. of serge for a boy of 9 or 10 years, other sizes in proportion. 


b. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY PATTEENS. 


125a. 130a 

No. 125a shows the front and back views of the pointed body of the dress re- 
presented on No. 125 of plate 1. 

No. 130a shows the front of the Lady’s dress No. 130 in plate 2. The Cor 
sage is of the Norfolk or pleated form with yoke piece at the shoulders; for 
the appearance at the back, see No. 144. 

«* For further description of these two dresses, see pages 2 and 3. 
N.B. Full-sized Patterns of these Costumes can be obtained from the Editors. 
Price Sixpence each. 


DEVERE’S MODEL BUSTS. PRICE 26s. EACH. 
Since our introduction of these Busts to our Subscribers, we have received 
an immense number of letters thanking us for the benefit they have derived 
from their use. We believe these Busts to be absolutely indispensable to all 
successful and economical dressmaking, whether in the family or the work- 
room, and we therefore append a selection of a few among the countless test- 
monials that have reached us. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Lavy B—, writes :— 
“‘T have always found a difficulty in being well fitted. I saw in your 
Magazine the advertisement of Devere’s Model Busts: I sent for one, and my 
maid has, by using it and re from one of your patterns, succeeded in mak- 
ing me a dress which is a beautiful fit.”’ 
GWENDOLINE writes :— 

‘*T have bought one of your Model Busts, and made up one of your pat- 
terns, No. 65 ; the result is quite beautiful. On reckoning up the cost of ma 
terials and trimmings, I find I have saved on this one dress more than double 
the price of the Model Bust.”’ 


MarrTHAa writes :— 

“© Your Model Busts have been of the great- 
est service to me; through using them I hare 
had many extra orders. Please send me as soon 
as possible, two more Busts, same size as last.” 

Mapame C—— writes :— 

** Thave now three of your new Model Busts, 
a Wanzer Pleating Machine, and four sewing 
machines. By this means, I save a deal cf 
labour, and I am thus enabled to c quite 
one-third less than the price I was formerly o! 
liged to ask.”’ 

A West-Enp DreEssMAKER writes :— 

“One of my best hands tells me what im 
mense use the Parisian Dressmakers make of the 
Model Bust. They find that by the aid of the 
Bust, they can finish three dresses in the time 
required for two before they discovered its use.” 


These Busts are so arranged as to take to 
pieces with the greatest ease, and pack ina very 
small compass, thus reducing the expense of car- 


iage to the lowest amount. Full instructions for 
petling her are forwarded to each 
chaser. e crates (which are speciall made ta 
suit each Bust) should be preserved for use ia 
case of removal. 

We supply these Busts, for the following si 
of chest measure :—31}, 33, 343, 36, 37}, 394, 41, 
424 and 44 inches; and we deliver one sec 
packed in a crate and carriage free within 3 miles 
of Charing Cross, or at any London Railway ter- 
minus, on receipt of P. O. Order for 26s. 


N. B. When ordering a Bust it is better 
send au old dress body that fits well, together. 
with the exact size round the chest. A Bust 
suited to the lady will then be carefully selected 
from our stock and forwarded with the body. 

Can be obtained only from Messrs 

Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensi 
London, W. Orders to be sent by letter, en- 
closing P. O. Order for the amount. 


The way to take the measures when a Lady 
wishes to send for a body pattern of the 
size suited to her is as follows :—First, with 
an ordinary inch tape, take the exact Chest 
measure all round the body at the most pro- 
minent part of the chest, marked 1 on the 
diagram, Fig. 1: then take the Waist mea- 
sure marked 2: then measure the exact 
Length of Back from the neck to the Waist, 
marked 3 on the diagram. Write all these 
measures down, and to ensure accuracy, mea- 
sure them again, and compare with the 
writing. 


HOW TO 
CHANGE THE SIZE OF OUR PATTERNS. 


<. Halady possesses a good fitting body pattern, she can easily alter, to her 
vown sie, any of ““DEVERE’s Panis MODEL PaTTERNs,” which are all 
‘ext for cA rag Chest measure, 24 inches Waist measure, and 14 inches 
“Length of Waist. If a lady has not a body pattern of her own size, she 
gan select one from Devere’s Series of Patterns, which are cut for Chest 
Measures ranging from 314 to 42}; that is to say, from the most petite lady, 
. 40 the tall lady of fine figure. Any size will be sent post free, for 6 stamps. 

E however the lady is only a size larger or smaller than 34} Chest, viz :— 
a Chest measure of 36 or 33, then she can alter the size of the pattern 
when cutting out, by the in- 
structions given in the follow- 


ing diagrams :— 


TO ENLARGE A PATTERN 
FROM 3} INCHES CHEST MEA- 
SURE TO 36 INCHES. Fia. 2. 


Add to the front edge 4 of an 
inch, the same at th 
der the arm, and down the mid- 
dle of back ; these additions are 
indicated by the shaded parts. 
At the bottom of armhole, hollow 
out + of an inch, indicated by 
the black parts. 


re 


“tf 


TO DECREASE A PATTERN 
FROM 34} INCHES CHEST MEA- 
BURE TOSBINCHES. Fia.3. 


Narrow the front edge } of an 
inch, and take off the same un- 
der the arm and at the middle of 
back, as shown by the black 

rts ofthe pattern. At the bot- 

a of armhole, add the 4 of 
an inch indicated by the shaded 
po. sions. 


THE WAY TO CUT OUT. 
De tat plan isto lay all the pioces composing the pattern on the material 


st the same time, 20 as to be able to judge of the most economical way of cut- 
iy Get larger oe should be p on first, and the smaller pieces 


trimmings (if any) must not be forgotten. 

Fig. 4. The direction in which 
the various pieces are laid on the 
material has more to do with tho 
fit of a pattern than is generally 
supposed.In all close-fitting gar- 
ments, the side pieces and the 
backs should cll have the waist 
line in an exact line with the 
straight weft or woof thread of the 
material: this will bring the side 
E pieces and the backs on the right 
ry way of the stuff, and the side 
5 pieces will not draw or crease as 


thread of the stuff 


« 
$ 
é a. they would do if they were cut in 
& the least degreoon the biais. The 
the , fronts must be laid lengthwise on 
the etgery and be perfectly straight. It is best to place the front edge at 
of the material, and to allow enough for the turning in. For double 
jeied garments the middle of front must lay exactly on the warp, or 
: thread of the material. The same rules must be observed for all 
Princesse Robes and for Polonaises. 
ped materials, there should be a perfect stripe down the 
and also down the middle of back when the back is made 
. care must be taken that the stripes in the side- 
In Pig the back, may exactly correspond. 
mater the part above the elbow must be the straight way of the 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR DRESSMAKING. 


When any part of a dress, such as the trimmings, &c. has to be cut on 
the biais, care must be taken that it is exactly on the biais, or it will drag 
and hang badly when made up. 

In a gored skirt, the fronts of the gored pisces must always be on the 
straight thread; the sides which are towards the back being sloped. If 
sible, avoid having any seam down the middle of the back of a skirt. The 
allowance for the hem at the bottom must not be forgotten. 

In figured or brocaded materials, all the parts of the pattern must be 
cut the same way of the stuff; thatis, with the pattern running in the same 
direction. It is the same in velvets and napped matrials, all the pieces 
must be cut so that the pile or nap runs the same way. 

Always place all the pieces of the pattern on the material, and make what- 
ever calculations are necessary, before commencing to cut out the stuff. 


DEVERE’S SERIES OF 


PATTERNS FOR DRESSMAKERS AND FAMILIES. 


This set of patterns is divided into two parts. The first series has seven 
brown-paper patterns, for Children and Young Ladies, and is sold for 28. 6d. 
postfree. The second series has eight Drows paper patterns for Ladies from 
the smallest to the largest sizes, and is sold for 8s. post free. The sizes of 
the first Series are :—Chest 19 inches, age 2.—Chest 204, age 4.—Chest 22, 
age 6.—Chest 24, age 8.—Chest 27, age 11 to 12.—Chest 28}, age 12 to 13.— 
Chest 30, age 14 to 15. 

The sizes of the second Series are :—Small sizes, Chest 314 and Chest 33. 
Medium sizes, Chest 343 and Chest 36. Large sizes, Chest measures 37}, 394, 
41, and 42} inches. 

Both these series of patterns are principally intended for Dressmakers , 
If Ladics require any of the above sizes to suit themselves or their families , 
they can be supplied at 6d. each pattern. 


THE USE OF A 


BUST TO LADIES AND DRESSMAKERS, 


Devere’s Model Bust for the use of dressmakers, and private families, 
will be found a useful adjunct to the dressmakers’ art : it is accurately mould- 
ed in papier maché, from the most perfect figures, and is covered with stout 
twilled calico, thus affording a firm yet flexible surface 
for the various purposes of trying-on garments. It 
is mounted on a handsome stand, and by means of 
the screw shown on the engraving, can be raised or 
lowered in height according to requirement. Another 
great advantage is the facility with which it turns 
round on the pivot. thus enabling the worker to fit or 
trim the back or front of a dress without moving 
from, her position. French dressmakers find these 
Busts invaluable in their business, from the ease they 
afford for the arrangement of the elegant but com- 
plicated styles of trimmings so much in vogue at the 
present time. 

For private families, where much of the dressmak- 
ing ix done at home, a Devere’s Model Bust would be 
found most useful, as with its use, and the aid of our 
ParisModel Patterns, the most complicated costume 
can be reproduced with the test ease; and one 
bust would serve for all mem of tho same family 
who are not smaller in size than the bust. 

It will also be found very useful in making up lace 
collars, fichds, &c., &c. In fact any lady once pos- 
sessing this desirable article will find countless ways 
of making it useful, and will wonder how she has 
contrived to do e0 long without it. 

We have arranged to supply these busts for the 
following sizes of chest measure :—31}, 33, 344, 36, 
37} 394, 41, 424 and 44 inches, and to deliver them, 
carefully packed in a crate, and carriage free within 
8 miles of Charing Cross, or at any London Railway 
terminus, on receipt of P. O. O. for 26s. 


HOW TO ORDER A BUST AND ADAPT IT TO THE FIGURE , 


When ordering a Bust it is better to send a calico body made to fit, or a7~ 
old dress body that fits well: the three mcasures shown on fig. 1 should also 
be sent, and it should be stated whether the lady is of proportionate figure, 
or stoops, or is very erect. A Bust suited to the lady will then be carefully 

selected from our stock, and forwarded with the body. 

N. B. It must be understood that it is always necessary to select a Bust 
slightly smaller than the lady’s dress body, because the bust cannot under 
any pucume tenets be made smaller, while it is very easy to pad it up to the 

aired size. 
the Bust is too small at the waist, a belt of wadding of the required 
thickness is to be fastened round the waist, and the same thing can be done 
as regards the Chest, the shoulders, &c.: if the lady is stooping or round shoul- 
dered, two thickness of flannel placed on the upper part of back will bring 
the Bust to the proper shape ; these paddings are simply pinned on the Bust, 
which may thus be made to serve for persons of different figures and sizes. 

The best way of enclosing the dress body and Post Office Order. is to buy 
one of the large Registered (otter envelopes measuring 10 inches by 7} inches, 
which are sold at all Post Offices, price This will be sufficiently large to 
contain the Letter, P. O. Order, and Body, without any trouble in packing : 
the postage will be about 2d. or 3d. according to the thickness of the body. 


- 


N. B. The various articles named above can be ebtained on) from 
Mesars. Louis Devere & Co., 1, Kelso/Place, Kensington, London, W. Or- 
ders to be sent by letter, enclosizg stamps(or P.\O. Order, for the amount. 


DEVE R E’S 


PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 


Price Sixpence Each, Post Free. 


DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS are far superior to any that have hitherto been sold in England, France, or America. They are @ 
new Scientific principles, by the first Parisian Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. They will prove of very great advantage 
Dressmakers, enabling them to make up with the greatest ease any Costume represented in this favorite Magazine. hese Patterns will likewis: 


very great service to those Ladies who have their dresses made up at home. 


The quantities of materials required for each Dress, Pelisse, Ac. are given in the Magazihe itself, with the description of each costume. 


THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST OF DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS ON SALE TO AUG. Sist, 1879. 
IN ORDERING A PATTERN ONLY THE NUMBER (and Letrer if any) NEED BE SPECIFIED. 
N. B.— Ladies will oblige by enclosing name and full address, plainly written, which will ensure speedy delivery by the Post Office. 


ea 


NEW FRENCH UNDERLINEN. 


(Reduced Prices.) 
UNDERLINEN FOR LADIES. 
All cut for Chest measure of 344 inches. 

No. 1a.—Dressing Gown, 6d. No. 2a.—Dressing 
Jacket, 4d. No, 3a.—Train Petticoat, 6d, No. 4a.— 
Petticoat Body, 4d. No. 5a.— Night Dress, 6d. 
No. 6a.—Petticoat, walking length, 6d. No. 63.— 
Princesse Petticoat, body & skirt in one, 6d. No. 7a. 
—Chemise, 4d. No, 8a,—Full Drawers, 4d. No. 83. 
Chemise and Drawers combination. 6d. No, 9a.— 
Flannel Vest. 

Price 4d. and 6d. each post free. 
N.B. The complete set of 11 patterns may be had (post 
Free) for 3s. 6d. 


UNDERLINEN FOR GIRLS. 
All cut for Chest measures of 27 inches, Age 12. 
No. 10a.— Dressing Gown. No. 1la.— Dressing 


Jacket. No. 12a,.— Petticoat. No. 13a.— Princesse 
Petticoat. No. 144.—Petticoat Body. No. 15a.— 
Drawers. No. 16a.—Flannel Vest. No. 17a.—Flannel 


Petticoat. No. 181,—Bathing Costume. No. 19a,— 
Chemise. No. 20a.—Night Dress. 
Price 4d. each post free. 
N. B. The complete set of 11 paterns may be had (post 
free) for 3s. 


CHILDREN’S UNDERCLOTHING AND DRESSES. 


All cut for Chest measure of 20 inches. (Age 4) 

No, 21a.—Dress. No. 22a.—Frock. No. 23a.—Frock. 
No, 244.—Chemise Drawers. No, 25a.—Chemisette. 
No, 26a.—Body Drawers. No. 274.—Blouse. No. 28a. 
—Petticoat. No, 29..—Blouse, No. 30a.—Night Gown, 
No. 3la.—Chemise. No. 32a.—Drawers, 

Price 3d. each, post free. 

N. B. The complete set of 12 children’s patterns may be 

had (post free) for 2s. 6d. 


BABY LINEN. 

Nos. 334.—Cloak, 34a4.—Short Frock. 35a.—Long 
Robe, or Monthly Gown if less trimmed. 36a.—Petti- 
coat, 37a.—-Short Princess Frock. 38a.—Long Petti- 
coat, Cambric or Flannel, 39a.—Shirt. 40a.—Bib. 
4l1a.—Night Jacket, lengthened to form Night-Gown 
42a.—Shoe. 48a.—Bnby’s Drawers or Couvre-linge. 

Price 3d. auch. post free, 

N.B. The complete set of 11 patterns of Baby Linen 

may be had (post free) for 2s, 


Illustrations of any of this Underlinen will be 
sent (post free) on receipt of a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope. 


STANDARD BODY PATTERNS, 
WITH BASQUES. 
FOR ALL SIZES. 


(In thin tissue paper at Reduced Prices.) 


CHILDREN and GIRLS’ sizes, 3d. each, post free, 
Chest Measures, 19, 21}, 22, 24, 27, 283, 30. 


LADIES’ SIZES, 4d. cach, post free. 
Chest Measures,—31}, 33, 344, 36, 374, 394, 41, 423. 


* 
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PRICE SIXPENCE BACH. 


1873. 
No. 1.—Marquise Trained Skirt, for Evening Dress. 
» 2.—Abergeldie Waterproof Cloak, (Ulster style.) 
»» 3.—Queen Margherita Tunique. 
» 4—Louise Robe Princesse. 
6.—Demi-'Llrain Skirt, for morning wear, fulness at 
lack commencing below the waist. 
»  7.—Upper Skirt, Tablier and yoke Bodice. 
» 8.—Duchesse ‘Train Skirt, (new square style), 
DECEMBER, 1878. . 
10.—Corinne Robe Princesse, with train to carry 
ou the arm. 
» 11,—Eva Visite. 
», 12.—Mignon Visite. 
+ 16,—Diuner Dress, Princesse style. 
»» 18 —Tuniqne a Gilet for Ball Dress. 
»» 19 —Tunique and draped Plastron for Ball Drsss, 
», 20.—Tunique for Dinner Dress. 


*,* These patterns (Children’s patterns excepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure, measuring 34} Gnekes Chest measure, and 
inches Waist measure. Instructions for Dressmaking and for enlarging or decreasing the size will be enclosed gratis with each pa 
Apply by LETTER ONLY, enclosing postage stamps 


PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 


JANUARY, 1879. 
0. 21,—The Gainsborough Princesse Dress. 
» 23.—Close-fitting Pelisse. 
» 24.—Child’s Ball Dress. 
» 25.—Mantean Visite. 
», 26.—The Alexandra Robe Princesse. 
» 27.—Princesse Dress with gilet. 
» 29.—Polonaise and Tablier for Ball Dress, 
» 30.—Robe Princesse a Plastron, 
» 31,—Ball Dress with long train. 
» 32.—Tunique Habit with square opening. 
», 34.—Duchesse Dress for Mourning. 


FEBRUARY, 1879, 
» 36.—Princesse Dress. 
» 37.—The Thyra Visite. 
» 38.—Princesse Dress for a young lady of 13 years. 
» 39.—Elizabeth Costume a Gilet. 
», 4.—Tunique Skirt. 
»» 42.—Polouaise for Ball Dress with square train, 
» 47.—The Marie Ball Dress. 
» °48.—Dress Skirt of walking length. 


MARCH, 1879. 

Pa eee Costume. Polonaise and drapery 
of skirt. 

» 50.—Wedding Dress. Polonnise & draperies. 

» 51.—Demi-Suison Pelisse with wide sleeve. 

», 52.—Polonaise Princesse, with draped tablier. 

» 53.—Little Boy’s Costume. 

» 54.—Abercorn Visiting Costume: Corsage, upper 
skirt, and drapery. 

» 55.—Corsage, Upper skirt and train. The Dudley 
Costume. 

» 57.—Margaretha Upper skirt and straight Tablier. 

»» 58.—Corsage a revers and upper skirt for Ball Dress. 

» 59.—Visite Mantle. 

», 61.—Demi-Saison Paletot. 

*62.—The Canndian,a Lady's double-breasted Ulster 

Coat, with hood and belt. 

», *63.—Polonnise Princesse, without gilet, to be draped 
at back and sides sence ding to taste. 

»» *64.—Robe Princesse for a girl of 9 years old. 


APRIL, 1879. 

», 65.—The Rosalinda Princesse Tunique, 

», 66.—Casaque, Tablier and drapery. 

»» 68.—Cachemire Morning Costume. 

», 69.—Edmee Visiting Costume; upper skirt. 

» 70,—The Paula Mantelet. 

» 71.—Elegant Ball Toilette. 

» 74.—Amelie Promenade Costume with gilet and 
Princesse Tunique, with train to be carried on 
the arm. 

» 75.—Alexandra Mantle, 

»» 75a—Corsage and Skirt. 

» 76.—Little Mina’s Costume, fora child of 7 years. 

» 77.—Upper Skirt for » young Jady about 14 years. 

» *78.—Paletot for a girl of 14. 

» °79.—Lady’s Riding Habit Train, gored style, with- 
out pleats at waist. 

» °80.—Lady’s Riding Habit Body. N.B.—May be 
had (A) with plain basque, (B) with gilet, or 
coy win pointed waist and short jockey skirt 
at back. 

» *81,—Double-breasted outdoor Jacket for making up 
in cloth. 


MAY, 1879. 
»» 82.—The Christina Costume. 
», 83.—Grosvenor Costume, Corsage and Upper Skirt. 
x 84.—The Orleans Costume, Corsage and draperies. 
», 85.—Reception Toilette, Co: e & Tnnique. 
», 86.—Concert Toilette Corsage, Pacis Bonffant, 
»» 87.—The Irene Costume, Corsage & Scarf. 
», 88.—Young lady’s Tussore silk dress, 
», 89.—The Pourtales Robe Princesse. 
>, 90.—The Adelaide Visiting Toilette. 
», 91.—The Louise Margaret tume. 
» 92.—The Baveno Manteau du Cour, 
» 93.—Promennde Dress for a child of 8 yearsold. 
;, 94.—The Ella Visite. 
» *94a.—Lady’s Bathing Dress. 


JUNE, 1879. 

» 95.—Travelling Costume, Paletot agilet, upper skirt 
and bouffant. 

» 97.—Olivia Toilette, Jacket and upper skirt. 

» 98.—The Bernhardt me, Corsage, Panier, 
Bouffant and Train Skirt. 

» 99.—Greek Costume, Pallinm. 

», 100.—Sea-side Costume, open Corsage and Tunique. 
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, to Messrs. Louis DevERE & Co., 1 
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No. 102.—Concert Toilette, gilet and Mantean dQ 


» 103.—Keception Toilette, Tunique and 
», 104.—'The Agnes Costume, Corsage a gile! and) 
», 105.—The Lilian Costume, Cuirasse & double 
», 106.—Little Nellie's Toilette, for a girl of Saré, 


old. 
», 107.—Walking Costume for a young lady of lal 
years of age, Jacket, Tablier, and boufiaat. 
», 108.—The Celestine Gilet, long in front and 
back of neck: useful for Dinuer Toilette: 
»» °109.—The Boulogne tunique, “ Fishwife” styl. 


JULY, 1879. 
» 110,—The Sutherland Toilette, Cuirasse body a 
Tunique. 
», 111.—Garden Party Costume. Princess 


and Train. 

» 112.—Home Costume. Princesse Tunigu: 6 git. 

», 113.—Grenndine Dress, Corsage a basques. 

» 114.—Little Zephyr Costume for a child 6 years 

» 115.—Augusta Toilette for an elderly lady, 
n basques, and back bouffant. 

» 116.—Frederica Visiting Costume, Tunique 
long lappet. 

» 117.—T' be Dorothea Ball Dress, Corsage, muslin 

fant and front draperies. 

», 118.—The Cornwallis Dinner Dress, Cormge, 
and draperies. 

» 119.—The Pompadour Concert Toilette, 
panier, and back part of upper skirt. 

», 120.—The Ophelia Costume. 

», 121.—The Nilsson Home Toilette, Corsage & 

», 122.—The Brighton Travelling Coat. 

», 123.—Deep Mourning Costume, to be wor & 
parent. Corsagea basqnes, and 
trained skirt. 

AUGUST 1879. 

», 124.—The Agatha Costume, tunique and bouistt 

;, 125.—The Beatrice Visite. 

», 1254.—Dress with high pointed Corsage. 

», 126.—The Florian Toilette. Corsage, gilet, 
skirt and drapery. 

», 127.—Tbe Eastbourne Promenade Costume. © 
cesse tunique and train to carry on the 

» 128.—The Lansdowne summer toilette, uppers 
tablier, and boutfant. The full Corsage 
given gratis with the Magarine, 

», 129.—Little Cicely’s Robe Princesse, gine 
the Auqust M ine. 

“130.—The Mathilde Visite. 

»» 130,—Dress-skirt & Norfolk Jacket body 

», 131.—The sud anusen't Dinner Dress, 
sage an tunique. 

», 132,—The Lonsdale Concert or Dinner Dress. 
plete except the trained under-skirt. — 

», 133.—Reception toilette, corsage with long’ 

», 134.—The bes ig iar: cor’ 
lier, an 


‘ant. 


tunique, and 
», 1386.—The Roseberry 

corsage, tunique, and bouffant. 
», 187.—Mourning Costume. 


», 138.—Skirt with medium Train. 
», 139.—Skirt with long Train. 
», 140.—The Victoria Mantelet. 
», 1404.—The new Shoulder sr fm two styles. 
», 141.—The Croizette PelerinFichu. 
» 142.—Lawn Tennis Tunique, (Pinafore style) 
», 148.—Plented dress for a little girl of 7 or 8. — 
», 144.—Norfolk Bodice with yoke and skirt fora, 
lady of 15 or 16. Chest measure 31. 
»» 145.—Corsage, panies, and skirt fora girl of 10 7 
»» 146.—Dress witb low neck for a little girl ofS a 
», 147.—Zouave Suit for boy § or 9 years old. 
», 148.—Paletot or out door Jacket for a little ra 
6 years old. 
»» 149.—Corsage a basques, scarf and skirt for s gi) 
13 or 14. Chest measure 29}. 
» 150.—Man of War suit for a boy of 9 or 10 years 
yy 151.—Boy’s Sailor's Suit, age 7 to 8. 
»» 151a.—Boy's Sailor's suit, age 10 toll. 
Those patterns marked (*) have not been iustrets 
our plates: they are standard patterns ef generat 
added to our list by special request 


*,*  Thislist is added to every month; Jor p 
which see succceding numbers of the Macezine, 
N.B.—Patteras are withdrawn from this list 8 


they go out of fashion. 


. Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. a 
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Obserbutions 


ON LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
FOR AUGUST, 1879. 


Some of the Parisian Dressmakers have 
never passed through a season of greater de- 
pression than the present one; we refer to those 
who occupy apartments like palaces, and show 
those patronising manners to their customers, 
that so many of them assumed during the 
Empire. Not however having the benefit of 
the guiding taste of the French Aristocracy, 
they are now obliged to seek for novelties 
among costumes that appeared during the 
worst period of the first French Revolution: 
hence the re-introduction of the Directotre Hat 
and of the semi-masculine attire assumed by 
the ladies of that undesirable period. Some 
publishers are vainly attempting to introduce 
these styles into England. 

The real progress and development of Fash- 
ion is now only to be seen among those more 
modest dressmakers, who are exclusively pat- 
ronised by the Ancienne Noblesse of France; 
their ideas are guided by that refined taste 
possessed by the ladies of the French Aristoc- 
racy, and it is from these houses alone that we 
select the Costumes that appear in this Maga- 
zine. We may add that these Dressmakers, 
some of whose names we have mentioned from 
time to time in our pages, are as moderate in 
their charges as the others are extravagant, 
and that their taste is always superior. 

We mentioned in one of our Spring numbers, 
that the extreme tightness of dresses over the 
hips was to about to disappear, and that in- 
stead of this tightness there would be a fulling 
of drapery, which would be a great improve- 
ment to the figure. This change has already 
taken place, but it will never assume the ex- 
travagance of past times. 

Another change we pointed out was the re- 
turn to bodies with the waists pointed back 
and front. The style has been very rapidly 
adopted, and some houses have already begun 


to carry it to excess. Many publishers seem 
quite unaware that exaggerations which are 
suited for Belgium or Germany, will rarely be 
found in accordance with the quiet refined taste 
of English ladies. 

The Gilets have been so long feshionable 
that they will now begin to disappear, and the 
same may be said of the revers. 

The Princesse style will continue in favor. 

At the request of a large number of our Sub- 
scribers, we have given, on plate 7, a group of 
Children’s Costumes of simple style and very 
easy to make up: all ages are represented, and 
we supply the full-sized patterns at sixpence 
each as usual. In our September Number we 
shall give a colored plate of Children’s Costumes 
for Autumn and Winter, instead of the plate 
of Evening Costumes, for which there is but 
little demand at the present season of the year. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Paris. 

Ma Chére Amie, 

The special characteristic of refined taste in dress 
consista in the perfect adaptation of all parts of the 
Costume, in the art of harmonising, and contrasting 
colors with discrimination, taking care to draw at- 
tention more to the person than to the dress itself. 

Always follow fashion in its more reasonable 
styles. But if you are determined to follow fashion 
closely in its colors, at least let the trimming you 
choose contrast well with, or else suit, your com- 
plexion. 

Nothing is so inartistic or so unbecoming as to see 
a Lady of florid complexion, attired in a dress of 
pale pink, or a Lady with sallow complexion wearing 

brilliant white or light-colored toilette. 

To guard you against any of these inharmonious 
contrasts, I will just write down a few colors, that 
will best suit various complexions. 

To set off a fair or blonde complexion to the great- 
est advantage, always choose either very pale colors, 
such as pale pink, rose, lilac, or white; or else very 
dark colors, such as dark green, dark purple, violet, 
or caroubier. The light colors will improve the com- 
plexion by comparison, the others by contrast. For 
qorelery pearls, turquoise, or cornelians, will suit 

St. 


The best color to enhance the beauty of a brunette 
is decidedly yellow; bright red and green are also 
very becoming ; in fact all bright colors. Diamonds 
or amber are most suited for jewellery. 

A lady with a florid complexion should choose 
bright red, violet, or other colors that will outshine 
the high tone of the complexion. For jewels, the 
most suited are corals, garnets, and diamonds on 
ruby velvet. 

A lady of pale complexion will dress with advan- 
4 by choosing greys of all shades with bows of 
pale yellow, ora black dress trimmed with pink bows. 


2 THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


The most appropriate jewels are, pink garnets, lava, 
and cameos. 

All shades of blne or green, and several shades of 
purple and red, suit a sallow complexion. Emeralds 
as jewels aro the most appropriate. 

Great attention must be given to the coiffare, and 
to the style of hats and bonnets, which should always 
be suited to the shape of the head and face. 

For instance a lady with a long oval face and long 
neck, should wear her hair low in the neck, not high 
on the forehead, but fullonthe temples. A lady with 
a round face and short neck, can wear to advantage 
her hair high at back and front. and déaagé on the 
temples. This is a matter in which Fashion should 
be considered quite secondary. Each fair lady must 
wear the style that most becomes her. 

A brunette may wear in her hair, camelias, roses, 
red or yellow, diamonds and even pearls, while the 
blonde should keep to smaller flowers, such as for- 
get-me-nots, rose-buda, &c. In general a brunette 
should wear everything more solid, more massive 
than the blonde, to whom all flowing and light tex- 
tures are most becoming. 

A tall lady should avoid stripes ; checked, figured, 
or plain materials are best. If thin, a lady will look 
wellin checked and figured materials. A stout lady 
should avoid checked and figured patterns ; striped, 
plain and dark shaded materials, (black principally) 
will be most advantageous. 

ComMTESSE DE B—. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


Our Patterns are all suited for Ladies of medium height and 
of proportionate figure: measuring 344 inches round the chest 
and 24 wai-t, unless otherwise stated in the description. 

All allowances necessary for the seams, are already gtven to 
these Patterns, so that the seams NEED NOT be allowed for when 
cutting out, except in materials that require extra wide turnings 
in, 

THE LANSDOWNE CORSAGE A PANIER. 

Our first pattern which we this month present to 
our Subscribers is the CorsaGEe ¢@ PANIER of the 
Lansdowne Costume (No. 128), which is represented 
on the second figure of our second plate. There isa 
full body, the fulness being drawn in at the waist to 
the exact size of the body by four short pleats, as 
shown by the pricked lines on the front. The front 
of basque is slightly draped as shown by the pricking, 
while the back of basque (see plate 2a) is caught up, 
thus forming a slight panier at the side. This pat- 
tern is given complete in its full length, and consists 
of four pieces, viz :—front, sidepiece, back and sleeve. 

N.B. The pattern of draped upper skirt, Tablier, 
bouffant, and underskirt necessary to complete this 
elegant costume, will be forwarded post free, on re- 
ceipt of six stamps, by the Editors, 1, Kelso Place, 
Kensington, London, W. 

CHILD’S PRINCESSE ROBE. 

Onur second pattern, is little Cicely’s PRINCESSE 
Rosg, for a girl about four or five years of age. 
This pattern consists of front, sidepiece, back, and 
short sleeve, all these pieces are given complete, ex- 
cept the back skirt, the bottom of which will require 
lengthening to agree with the side piece. 


Description 
@E the Plates of Costumes. 


ats The Reverse views of all the Costumes on these 
four Plates will be found on plate 6. 

Full-sized patterns of all the Dresses, Casaques, 
Pelisses, §c., on these plates are supplied at the nomi- 
nal price of 6d. each, for the accommodation of sub- 
scribers, For particulars see page 8. 

The number in brackets, preceeding the description 


of each figure, is the number of the Costume tn our 
list of full-sized patterns. 


PLATE THE FIRST. 

Fig. 1.—(124).— The Agatha Promenade 
Costume of a brown fancy material trimmed 
with passementerie. The Polonaise is looped 
up by three folds in front, which causes it to 
open in a A form; the opening is trimmed by 
loops of ribbon. The petticoat is plissé all 
round. The Polonaise can be worn over any 
kind of petticoat, provided it matches, or is of 
a darker shade of color than the polonaise. 
The polonaise will require 5 yds. of material 30 
inches wide; 7} yds. passementérie; 3 yds. rib- 
bon; the petticoat 11 yds. 

Fig. 2.—(125).— The Beatrice Visite of 
Shuddas de V Inde, trimmed with velvet, pasee- 
menterie and lace. Will require :—2} yds. of 
Shuddas 47 inches wide; 6} yds. lace; 1 yd. 
velvet; 1 ornament for the back, 2 for the front; 
6 yds. narrow braid ; 8 dozen small buttons for 
trimming ; 1 dozen large buttons; 5 yds. passe- 
menterie. 

The Dress (125a) is of mauve foulard, trim- 
med with fringe and ribbon. The body is 
pointed front and back, with a plastron that 
simulates a gilet, and which is carried down to 
the plissés of the skirt, see No. 125a on plate 7. 
These foulard dresses are generally made on a 
petticoat of dark colored silk; for instance this 
dress may be montés on dark violet silk. Quan- 
tity required :—16 yds. foulard; 8 yds. fringe; 
4 yds. ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—(126).—The Floriane Toilette of blue 
Zéphyr, trimmed with Pompadour sateen, (both 
washing materials). The gilet, écharpe at bot- 
tom of skirt, and two small sash-like bands at 
back, are of Pompadour sateen. On each side 
of the gilet is a folded band of Zéphyr imita- 
ting a fichu and gathered at the waist. The 
tunic starts from the waist, opens in front, and 
forms a loop behind at the bottom where the 
écharpemeets. The frontis slightly boutllonne ; 
the demi-train skirt is trimmed by two plissés. 
12 yds. Zéphyr; 2 Pompadour sateen. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1.—(127).—The Eastbourne Seaside 
Promenade Costume of blue Zéphyr and brown 
sateen. The corsage, back and train are cut 
en Princesse ; in front the Jacket is open square 
on the chest, and slightly bouffante on the hips. 
The tunic is very much open in front so as to 
show the petticoat, which is made of dee 
pleats of brown satin, laid on a Zéphyr petti- 
coat, the flounce at bottom is alternately a deep 
pleat of Zéphyr and sateen, and is headed by 
a scalloped boutllonné. Will require :—10 yds. 
Zéphyr; 4 yds. sateen. 


Fig. 2.—(128)—The Lansdowne Seaside 
Toilette of pink barége, trimmed with lace. 
The Jacket, which is separate from the skirt, 
has a gilet edged by lace. The Jacket has a re- 
semblance to the corsagea la vierge: itis gather- 
ed at the waist, and may be slightly gathered 
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onthe shoulders. The tunic, trimmed by lace, 
opens in front upon a tablier ; it opens likewise 
at back upon a loop, which falls on the flounces 
of the skirt. 12 yds. barége 30 inches wide; 
93 gue lace; 3 yds. red ribbon; 3 yds. white 
ribbon. The Jacket pattern is given full-sized. 


Fig. 3.—(129).—Little Cicely’s Promenade 
Costume of light buff sateen, trimmed with 
braid. 2} yds. sateen; 9 yds. braid; 4 dozen 
buttons. This pattern is given full-sized. 


Fig. 4.—(130).—The Mathilde Visite of thin 
cloth or cachemire trimmed with passementerie 
and fringe. 22 yds. cloth; 7 yds. fringe; 2 yds. 
vie trimming ; 4 yds. narrow trimming; 1 yd. 
cord. 

Dress of grey cachemire.—(130a).—The body 
is a Norfolk Jacket with yoke, see fig. 130a on 
late 7; the front of dress is slightly bouwil- 
mé, the sides are ornamented by paniers and 
bows. At back the polonaise falls in folds on 
the train. 64 yds. cachemire 47 inches wide. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


Fig. 1.—(131.)—Sandringham Dinner Dress 
of grey brocade and black silk, trimmed with 
. The corsage is opened in a square and is 
pointed back and front. The lace trimming 
imitates a pointed gilet. The tunic starts from 
the waist, is gracefully draped at sides, fastened 
by a rosette and loops of ribbon, and trimmed 
ll round by Jace. ‘Che petticoat is of black 
silk, the front forming deep pleats above the 
plissés; the back under the tunic is plain. 5 
yds. brocade ; 103 yds. black silk; 6 yds. lace; 
4} yds ribbon. 


Fig 2.—(132).—The Lonsdale Concert or 
Dinner dress of brown silk and Pompadour silk. 
The body opens ina square form, and is pointed 
back and front and trimmed all round by lace. 
The tunique forms long tabs, starting from the 
waist down to the bottom of skirt, where they 
terminate in revers: the back is bouffant. 10 
yds. brown silk ; 4 yds, Pompadour brocade : 12 
china buttons ; 18 brown buttons. 

Fig. 3—(133).—Reception Toilette of light 
blue silk, with white satin lace gilet and lace 
trimming. The Jacket is ornamented at sides 
By. three Heep. Diente and at back by bows. 

e front of skirt is trimmed by plissés of white 
lace and blue silk, and the back of train is 
drawn in at the centre by two plissés of silk, 
and three of lace. 12 yds. silk; Lyd. satin; 8 
yds. lace. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


Fig. 1.—(184).—The Trouville Morning Cos- 
tume of Nacarat cachemire, trimmed by Pekin- 
a-fleurs. The Jacket has the gilet, revers, cuffs 
and pockets in Pekin. ‘he tunic hasin front 
a large revers in Pekin, and a band of the same 
edges the tunique at back. Cascades of ribbon 
ornament the right side. 7 yds. tor jacket and 
polonaise, 30 inches wide ; 23 yds. brocade; 18 
buttons ; 10 yds. for petticoat with deep plissé. 


Fig. 2.—(135).—The Aida Costume of barege 
trimmed with lace. The Polonaise is like a 
princesse dress, opened in front; the front 
simulates a gilet. ‘Ihe front drapery imitates 
a kind of double ¢ablier. The skirt is trimmed 
by two plissés and a bouillonné. Will take 
20 yds. barege; 11 yds. lace; 12 buttons; 2 
yds. brown ribbon. 


Fig. 3.—(136).—The Roseberry Afternoon 
toilette of pink foulard; the body is pointed 
front and back. The tunique is edged by 
Princess of Wales’s red; it is first fastened by a 
bow at the point of body, then carried over the 
hips and made bouffante at back, falling in loops 
over the train: the front of skirt is opened by 
reverse over a plissé. Quantities required ;—17 

ds. foulard; 1 yd. Princess of Wales red; 12 
batons ; 5 yds. ribbon. 

N.B. This dress can be made en princesse, 
and the tunique fastened on it to represent a 
pointed body. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


No.1. Bonnet of brown straw, trimmed at right 
side by a drapery of white and yellow brocade, and 
at left side by ebiows ostrich feather. The inside 
is lined by a puffing of caroubier silk, and the strings 
sis a cedar brown silk, which also forms a bow at 

ack. 

No. 2. Bonnet of white chip: at the right side 
are two large white roses, accompanied by half open 
buds, foliage, and a black velvet bow ; at left side is 
a white ostrich feather: the inside is finished by 
black velvet, which also forms the brides. 

No. 3.— LAMBALLE Ficuu for afternoon re- 
ceptions, composed of white India crepe, draped 
and edged by a double frill of lace, showing pointed 
ends, which fall in front and are edged by single 
frills of lace : the fichd is ornamented by flowers and 
by loops and ends of very pale blue ribbon. 

This elegant Fiché isfrom MADAME CELY, 8, Rue 
de la Paiz, Paris. 

No. 4. Har of coarse black straw, trimmed by 
black ostrich feathers : the brim is lined by a puffing 
of black silk, and is turned up at right side. 

No. 5.—(137),—Indoor Mourning dress for a parent, 
made of Paramatta trimmed with Albert Crépe. The 
body is pointed back and front, and edged by crépe. 
The tunique is slightly gathered in front and at sides 
itisbouillonné. At back it is looped up twice, and the 
ends fall on the skirt, which is trimmed all round b 
two deep bands of crépe and edged by a plisse. It 
will require 13 yds. paramatta; 3 crépe ; 18 buttons. 

No. 6. BONNET of mixed black and white fancy 
straw: trimmed by a iat of white silk gauze 
with narrow stripes: at back are two white roses, 
accompanied by brown berries, foliage and a 
scarlet flower. Strings of black silk. 

No. 7. SarLor SHAPED Har of white straw : the 
brim is turned up. and is partially covered with 
brown velvet, and the hat is trimmed by a brown 
and a crimson ostrich feather, with loops of brown 
ea of crimson ribbon. Inside the brim is a small 


No. 8.—(Dinner or Evening Ficuv of white 
and pale yellow striped china crepe, with double frills 
of Ee rari arranged in narrow pleats: in front are 
spiral folds of crépe, similarly pleated, and forming 
edging to pointed ends, the crépe frilling is also 
carried round the neck, forming at back an upright 
collar. On the chest are some bright colored flowers 
with foliage. This Fichi is by Mapame CEty, 8, 
Rue de la Paiz, Paris, 
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THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 


The deepest pulse of England’s heart is stirred— 
A cry comes forth from Afric’s burning coast, 
Our guest the Prince Imperial, is dead! 
Slaughtered by savage hands of England’s foes, 
Slain in our quarrel, on our service bent. 

Ah! noble soul! that in the flush of youth, 

In manhood’s freshness, with heroic fire, 

Drew from the sheath a stainless, maiden sword, 
And gladly give it to the kindly land 

That erewhile sheltered thine illustrious ones ; 
Ah kingly heart! born a great nation’s hope, 
And peek fe in the shadow of a throne, 

No crown was thine to wear before the lands, 
No jewelled ‘‘ round and top of sovereignty,” 
Nor soldier’s scarce Jess glorious laurel wreath ; 
Thy knightly spurs were yet to win, and bare, 
Unblazoned, and unstoried, was thy shield. 

The lips, where lately clung the parting kiss 

Of thy great mother, have no word to say 

In all the strife of tongues that stuns the world ; 
Kings may be crowned or crownless, nations rise, 
Flourish or fall, it nothing is to thee : 

No doubtful claim doth vex thy quiet sleep, 

No shadow of a crown torments thy rest, 

No grief for forfeit splendour of a throne 

Mars the great calm of thy new-entered life, 
The life that brake for thee beneath the flash 

Of blinding steel, on that far foreign shore ! 


England! that young life was laid down for thee, 
Spent in thy quarrel, taken by thy foes, 

That kingly blood was shed by savage hands, 
Tampelled by hearts more savage, hearts that deem 
Man has no manhood until human blood 

Has dyed the murderous weapon in his hand. 
England! stand forth before the watching world, 
And take good vengeance for this Prince’s death ! 
Root from those savage hearts their cruel creed, 
Rear thou the standard of a goodly faith 

Upon those awful wastes, and let the song 

of peace and love make music in the land ; 
Break thou the stronghold of the powers of ill 

In all the realm of ‘‘ the Dark Continent,” 

Until the baleful flames of war die out 

And peace’s fair, white roses bloom at will ; 

Let England’s name become the watchword true 
For mercy, love, and closest brotherhood 
Between all shades of colour and of creed : 

So shall the death we mourn be well avenged ! 


But thou, IMustrious Mother of the Dead, 

What tongue or pen can tell thy mighty grief? 
Bereaved of all thy treasures and alone ! 

We call to mind in this thine hour of woe, 

Thy loveliness, thine high imperial state, 

Thy goodness, and thy fiendship for our land : 
Thine husband was our friend in peace and war, 
And when his day of desolation came, 

We gave him all we could, an exile’s home 

Upon our friendly shore, an exile’s grave 

A nation’s tears,—tears shed for him and theo : 
But now, oh Empress ! sorrow breaks all bounds, 
And every heart in England aches for thee, 

And every soul is lifted up to Heaven 

In prayer profound, that comfort may come down 
From One who hears each note of human woe, 
Who knows the love of mother and of son 

With knowledge passing sons’ and mothers’ love 
In this poor life so full of broken ties ; 

God look upon thee, Lady, take thine heart 

Into His gentle hand, and keep it there 
Supporting and consoling, till the time , 
When it shall beat with rapture pure and high, 
As hand in hand with husband and with son, 
Love crowns the Cross which God has laid on thee! 


H.S. 


THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


WELL OUTWORN. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Basil Raymond's Wife,” ‘‘ Four 
Fair Nieces,” §c., §c. 


CHAPTER I. 


“And ye shall walk in silk attire, 
And siller ha’e to spare.”’ 
—OLp Sone. 


The usual crowd of Sunday evening wor- 
shippers was pouring through the quaintly- 
carved doors of St. Stephen’s Church, Far- 
minster, on a warm July evening. The service 
had been of the longest, and the heat was try- 
ing, 8o the cool breezes at play in the lime- 
walk which led from the main street to the 
church, were very grateful to the released con- 
gregation, few of whom hurried on their home- 
ward way, but loitered in the shady avenue 
exchanging greetings. 

Among them was a tall fine lady of more 
than middle age, habited in somewhat faded 
widow’s weeds, with a depressed, sickly look 
on her once-pretty face, and with—at the pre- 
sent moment—an expression of sullen resent- 
ment on her features. She was accompanied 
by a young man of elegant appearance and 
upright bearing, whose near resemblance to 
herself proclaimed the close relationship be- 
tween them. But the stern silence between 
the pair showed that, mother and son though 
they were, there was discord between them. 

Arthur Vincent, carrying his mother’s 
prayer-book with his own, passed on with head 
erect, under the shadowy lime-trees in the July 
evening sunshine; looking neither to the right 
hand nor the left, except when he briefly re- 
turned the bows of his acquaintance. These 
were not few or far between, for Arthur Vincent, 
though he was only cashier in the Farminster 
Bank, with a salary of two hundred per annum, 
and a widowed mother to maintain, was a popu- 
lar young man, and more than one Farminster 
damsel with reasonable dower and golden ex- 
pectations would have gladly “ set up house” 
with Arthur Vincent, even though his mother 
would be a fixture in his home to the end of his 
life. It was well known moreover in Farmin- 
ster that Mrs. Vincent would come into a large 
property at the death of her uncle, an aged 
man of miserly disposition, who, although he 
grudged a shilling to his struggling niece and 
her son while he yet lived, showed no reluct- 
ance in speaking of the time when they would 
enjoy his wealth, if, to use his own expression, 
“they behaved themselves.” Very little op- 
portunity or inclination had poor Mrs. Vincent 
to misbehave herself, but she kept a constant 
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and anxious look-out on the conduct of her son, 
lest by any false step he should imperil the in- 
heritance which might be hers and hie on the 
old man’s death. Jt will therefore be seen that 
Arthur Vincent was an interesting young man 
in the eyes of female Farminster, and his man- 
ner to such young ladies as honored him with 
their acquaintance, was usually beyond critic- 
isim, but on that particular Sunday the young 
cashier paid slight attention to their greet- 
ings, and walked silently on. 

Mrs. Vincent, also, appeared less attentive 
than usnal to the advances of her neighbours 
while they, on remarking the direction of her 
steady gaze, exchanged significant glances with 
each other. 

Immediately in front of Arthur Vincent and 
his mother were another couple, a man and a 
woman, both of them tall, dark, handsome, and 
young. That they were not favorably, though 
well, known, was evident by the nods and shrugs 
freely indulged in by the neighbours as they 
passed, but these sinister recognitions of their 
presence had no effect on Gerald Wilshire,— 
fast clerk of a shabby unpopular lawyer in 
Farminster—and his sister Alice. 

Gerald Wilshire’s employer was shabby, I 
have said, but no trace of that professional 
shabbiness communicated itself to the attire 
of the sporting clerk, whose raiment was new 

_ and startling, whose jewellery was massive and 
questionable, and whose flesh was sleek and 
well nourished. 

Still less did shabbiness show itself in Alice 
Wilshire’s comely appearance. The dress that 
clothed her full round figure was new, of rich 
material, and superior make ; the bonnet which 
crowned the luxuriant black curls was a marvel 
of milliner’s skill, and had, to judge by its ap- 
pearance, come from farther a-field than Far- 
minster. But for all the grandeur of her attire, 
the plebeian birth of Alice Wilshire was appar- 
ent. Noteven the softening influence of the 
evening hour, the tender, mellow light which 
was filtered through the flickering lime boughs, 
could give the faintest touch of refinement to 
that coarse beauty. 

It was beauty, remember, but the beauty of 
the peasant, the attraction of the lower order, 
the sensuous abundant charm of vivid colour- 
ing, firm flesh and plentiful hair; a beauty 
that had no hidden spell of tender refinement, 
beauty that courted the daylight, that loved 
to deck itself with goryeous raiment, and flaunt 
in the sunshine like a large flery blossom, or 
gold and crimson butterfly—a beauty whose 
vain hard radiance was never melted by the in- 


fluence of a gentle thought, a kindly word, or 
& generous deed. A beauty that appealed to 
the senses, and having conquered them, kept 
them captive; but which failed to touch the 
pure heart’s love, safe in the citadel of the un- 
stormed soul. 

It was not however, the beauty of Alice Wil- 
shire’s face or form which chained the attention 
of Mrs. Vincent: her eyes were fixed with 
greedy attention on the gay rich garments 
which adorned the stately figure, and an angry 
flush burned in the widow's cheek as she men- 
tally appraised the raiment, item by item, for- 
getting no trifling detail—reckoning the cost 
as only a woman can. 

At the end of the lime walk, Gerald and 
Alice Wilshire turned into the principal street, 
and Mrs. Vincent with her son pursued the op- 
posite direction, in which route their home lay. 
But for one brief instance under the last lime 
tree Alice Wilshire turned her face towards 
the widow and her son. 

Was it a mocking triumph which shone in 
the bold black eyes as they met Mrs. Vincent’s P 

The widow thought so, and repaid the vulgar 
stare with a look of keen scorn. 

Silently the mother and son pursued their 
homeward way, at length reaching a pretty, 
simple cottage, where roses and jasmine climb- 
ed the walls, and clothed the low-sloping roof. 
Not a word had been spoken between them 
since leaving the church, and they passed into 
the house silently. But in the hall Mrs. Vin- 
cent paused, her foot on the lowest step of the 
staircase. Arthur’s hand was on the parlour 
door, but seeing his mother about to speak, he 
waited. 

“Arthur,” she said in a hard constrained 
voice, “do you remember my asking you to 
take me to Torquay this autumn?” 

“ Yes,” was the young man’s reply, spoken 
in a dogged tone, and with downcast head. 

“You said you could not afford it.” 

“It was true.” 

“But you had money to spend in another 
way. Oh! Arthur, shame upon yon, to de- 
grade yourself in the eyes of your fellow-men, 
in my eyes, in your own, by this disgracefal 
connection. Can you deny that —” 

Arthur Vincent stepped forward, and put 
his hand on his mother’s arm. 

“Mother,” he said, “if you do not want to 
lose me, if you do not want to drive me to des- 
peration, be silent. I will not have her name 
diecussed in this house, or anywhere between 
you and myself.” 

“No,” retorted Mrs. Vincent losing sight of 
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common sense in her anger, “no, you impose 
silence upon me, but can you close the greedy 
ears, or stop the babbling tongues in Farmin- 
ster? I was told that that wretched girl had 
boasted she would go well clad even though I 
was shabby, and she has kept her word.” 

“Mother,” he said warningly, raising his 
hand. 

“‘T will speak,” she cried, “I will not stand 
silent while you peril all your chances as well 
as mine. You know Uncle Ralph suspects you 
already, you know he has warned you about 
this girl, you know he may alter his will to- 
morrow, and leave all he has to Roger Holt, 
who came down yesterday, I heard.” 

“T think you lend an ear to all the low scan- 
dal in Farminster,” was the bitter reply. 

“It is false,” answered Mrs. Vincent, “I 
could not prevent your uncle’s housekeeper 
coming to ask me for a clean curtain to put in 
Roger’s room, for she dare not buy one. And 
he is there now, improving his own chances, 
and damaging yours, I doubt not.” 

“ Mother,” replied Arthur, “I have heard 
enough of Roger Holt. I hate him. 

And without another word, the young man 
opened the house door, and hurriedly ran down 
the steps, first closing the door behind him with 
a bang that shook the cottage walls to their 
foundation. 


CHAPTER II. 


* Days that are over, dreams that are done, 

Though we search life through, we shall aurely find 

There is none of them clear to us now, not one.” 
SWINBURNE. 


Gerald Wilshire and his sister reached their 
habitation in due time on the same Sunday 
evening. The dwelling consisted of three 
shabby rooms in a tumble-down cottage at the 
extreme end of Farminster, a cottage occupied 
with the above exception by a deaf widow, who 
took in washing, spent her time in a miserable 
kitchen at the back of the house, and troubled 
herself very little about her vulgar, young, and 
handsome lodgers, or the numerous visitors who 
came to see them. 

On entering the dull, close sitting-room 
where the remains of an untidy tea still re- 
mained on the table, Alice Wilshire threw her- 
self on the rickety horse-hair sofa, and dragging 
off her gay bonnet with no tender hand, she 
flung it upon the seat beside her, exclaiming 
passionately, 

“T hate that woman.” 

Gerald lifted his light eyebrows, and gave 
vent to his feelings in a careless but expressive 
whistle. 
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“Yes, I hate her,” continued Alice hotly, “I 
hate her pale thin face, and her cold eyes that 
look me through and through, and seem to re- 
gard me as the dust under her feet. I felt thia 
evening as if I would give the world to fling 
the truth in her face before the people,—with 
Arthur looking on—I wonder how she would 
have felt then!” 

“ Ah,” responded her brother coolly, “ there 
would have been a fine flare-up, but it would 
not have paid you. No, my clever sister, hold 
on a little longer, and then you will have the 
chance of paying off all your little grudges in 
one good-sized lump.” 

“Yes, I know all that, but —’ She paused 
a moment, then added, in a lower tone, 

“If old Ralph Jewin leaves his money to 
her instead of Arthur, I shall want to kill her.” 

“ Nonsense, Alice,” cheerfully replied her 
brother, “old Ralph will never leave every- 
thing to that old woman. Arthur will have 
the bulk at once, and the whole when she dies, 
you'll see.”” 

“T hope so,” was the gloomy answer, “ for I 
have nearly lost patience over the whole stupid 
lot. Why Roger Holt is worth twenty of them, 
though Arthur is —” 

“Ab!” said Gerald Wilshire significantly, 
“J don’t doubt it, my dear, though Arthur ts 
etc., etc.” 

He made a brotherly grimace at her, and 
turning on his heel, regardless of the dark frown 
which was gathering on the comely face, he left 
the room whistling an opera-tone so loudly, 
that the sound penetrating to widow Wall’s 
back-kitchen, caused the old woman to chant 
a feeble stave of the “old Hundreth,” doubting 
not that her lodger’s melody was of the same 
Sabbatarian character. 

Left alone, Alice Wilshire rose, and proceeded 
in a languid shiftless manner to clear the table 
of its unsightly encumbrances. She accom- 
plished this task without either removing her 
handsome dress, or covering it with apron or 
towel, and the result was that when she sat 
down again, the beauty of the garment was not 
enhanced by the foreign matter, liquid and 
solid, which appeared here and there among 
its folds. 

Twilight came upon the cottage, but Alice 
Wilshire still sat on the shabby sofa musing, 
her dark brows knotted, her mouth drawn in a 
hard uncompromising line, and a sullen fire in 
her black eyes. Justas the twilight was merg- 
ing in veritable darkness, a familiar step outside 
roused her trom her meditations ; she rose from 
the sofa and by a visible effort cleared the clouds 
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from her face. 

In another moment Arthur Vincent stood 
beside her. 

It was as little like a lover’s meeting as could 
be well imagined, for neither kiss nor hand- 
clasp passed between the pair. 

“Well,” said the girl coolly, and resumed her 
seat on the sofa, while Arthur Vincent leaned 
against the low, worm-eaten mantel-piece, 
adorned by a few specimens of china of the 
sheperdess and flower-girl type. The young 
man looked round the wretched room, unbright- 
ened by the faintest touch of refinement or 
gleam of grace. The bits of furniture were 
battered and old, the pattern of the paper was 
loud and vulgar, the few ornaments inartisti- 
cally arranged were vulgar, and the girl on the 
sofa, for all her beauty, was vulgar too,—aye 
vulgarest of all. Yet there had been a time 
not far distant when Arthur Vincent’s untried 
fancy had pictured that room as Eden,—that 
girl as Eve,—so potent is the spell of first, boy- 
ish love ! 

A few minutes passed before he replied to 
Alice’s ungracious greeting, and when he did 
80 his tone of voice betokened an irritated tone 
of mind. 

“ Alice, how could you say what you did 
about those wretched clothes of yours. Nay, 
don’t deny it, I know so well what you said. 
I recognised your spirit at once in the expres- 
sions, though at the time I feigned to disbelieve 
them. Oh! Alice, you cost me dear.” 

“Aud do you cost me nothing P”’ she re- 
torted, suffering the passion that had consumed 
her all the evening to break into flame; “do 
you cost me nothing ? Is life so pleasant to me 
do you think, that I need turn away from a 
gossip with any old acquaintance who will 
step into this miserable place for half-an-hour 
to cheer me?” 

“It need not be so miserable, Alice, if —” 

“‘Oh,”’ said she rudely, “ keep your “ifs” to 
yourself, I know what you mean, but you can- 
not tie Gerald down to spend only his own 
money, which is little enough, and I am too 
good a sister, I hope, to deny him a trifle for 
his pleasures, while I have it or — can get it.” 

“Exactly,” was the bitter reply, “ yes, I 
ought to know by this time how expensive 
Gerald Wilshire’s pleasures are. But I did 
not come here to speak of your brother, Alice, 
but of yourself. Now listen to me, for the last 
time I warn you. If I hear again that you 
have taken my mother’s name upon your lips 
in the disgraceful way I am now complaining 
of, no amount of persuasion on your part or 


on Gerald’s shall induce me to be silent. 
Though it damages all my prospects, though it 
parts me from my mother and breaks her heart, 
J will speak thetruth. Remember that, Alice; 
I will speak the truth, and of that act, you and 
I must take the consequences.” 

Alice Wilshire was silent for a few minutes, 
during which she seemed to master some pas- 
sionate feeling, then looking up with a dogged 
expression on her face she suid, 

“TI won’t speak of your mother again, to 
you or to any one.” 

“Very well,” answered Arthur Vincent, 
“now I must go. It is late.” 

He stooped down and kissed her. It was a 
careless salute, one which she endured rather 
than returned. So he left her. 

Verily the strength of that old love was 
“ nigh outworn.” : 

She listened to the sound of his footsteps as 
it died away down the road, and then drawing 
down the blind with a pettish force, she lita 
small lamp. The feeble flame shone on her 
face, and showed the steady fire of her eyes. 

“It went against the grain,” she muttered, 
“to promise him that; but I was’nt going to 
spoil everything by letting him speak before 
the time, and old Ralph Jewin at death’s door. 
But I am nearly tired of it all. How long is 
Roger going to be, I wonder?” 


CHAPTER III. 


** The best-laid plans o’ mice an’ men 
ang aft agley.’-—BuRNS. 

As Arthur Vincent walked briskly down the 
road leading into Farminster High Street, a 
man stepped from the shadow of an empty 
house close to the cottage and looked after him. 
A sneering smile crossed the thin lips of the 
stranger, and as the slight figure of the young 
man disappeared in the darkness, he turned, 
and stepping quickly to the cottage-door, open- 
ed it without knocking, and disappeared into 
the house. 

Meanwhile Arthur Vincent walked rapidly 
through the now deserted streets of Farminster, 
and finally turned into the quiet lane, at the 
end of which stood his mother’s little dwelling. 

The scent of summer flowers was on the 
cool night air, thin crescent summer moon 
hung in the soft sky, and at intervals the clear, 
soft tones of the nightingale’s song broke on 
the summer silence. It was a peaceful hour, 
a tranquil scene, but it had no charm for the 
care-laden heart of the young man, who walked 
wearily homeward through the soft darkness ; 
there was heaviness in his bosom, the weight 
of a fetter which he had himself bound on his 


life, and which seemed to drag him lower and 
lower every day. 

“T have only myself to blame,” he said bit- 
terly, “but that does not make my case any 
easier.” 

As he proceeded down the lane, he became 
aware of a dark figure advancing swiftly to 
meet him. 

“Mother!” he cried. 

“Yes,’”’ gasped Mrs. Vincent, for she it 
was, “yes, Arthur, turn back with me at 
once, I was waiting for you. Rachel sent for 
me. Uncle Ralph is dying.” 

Arthur Vincent turned at once with his mo- 
ther, and as they hurried into Farminster, 
eagerly asked the particulars of the old man’s 
illness. 

“T cannot tell you anything more,” panted 
the widow, “I only know that he is dying, for 
Rachel is not one to make a false alarm.” 

Arthur acquiesced, and there was silence be- 
tween mother and son, until after fifteen 
minutes’ rapid walking, they stood breathless 
by the old man’s door; these two, to whom 
Ralph Jewin’s death meant so much. Rachel, 
the old housekeeper, admitted them, holding a 
miserable tallow candle in her hand, which 
threw a sickly light on her thin face. There 
were traces of tears on her pallid cheeks. 

“‘He’s gone, ma’am,” she said in a pitiful 
tone, “ you was too long a’ comin’.” 

“I waited for Mr. Arthur,” faltered Mrs. 
Vincent. 

“He asked to see you,’ was the housekeep- 
er’s reply, “he said naught of Mr. Arthur.” 

The two women passed up the old-fashioned, 
creaking staircase to the death chamber, but 
Arthur Viacent stood by the open door look- 
ing into the night, and wondering what dif- 
ference would be made in his lot, or if any, by 
the death of his mother’s uncle. 


* * * * * 


A week later, Arthur, Vincent again stood in 
the unsightly cottage sitting room. Alice 
Wilshire was seated in her usual place, the 
horsehair sofa. 

“Now,” she said as Arthur laid his black- 
bound hat on the table, “at last, what news ?” 

“None you will care for,” was the reply. 

Alice started from her seat, coloring scarlet. 

“Do you mean,” she cried “that old Jewin 
has left all his money to Roger Holt P ” 
“No.” 

“Well, what do you mean—has he left it to 
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“who has got the money ?” 

“ My mother.” 

A rough expression dropped from Alice Wil- 
shire’s lips,and Arthur Vincent raised his hand. 

“ Stop, Alice,” he said in a firm tone, “ stop! 
another word like that, another remark about 
my mother, and I leave you to hear the story 
how you can, from whom you can.” 

“Tell me the truth,”’ she answered shortly. 

‘“* My uncle Ralph’s whole property is left to 
my mother, with power to will ——.” 

“Yes,” she interrupted, speaking with dry 
lips, and straining her eyes on his face. 

“With power to will the sameas she chooses 
—but not to her son Arthur Vincent, if he 
marries, or is married to Alice Wilshire.” 

Alice Wilshire rose, and faced the speaker. 
Their eyes met across the shabby, littered table- 

“ Are you telling me the truth? ” she said. 

“Tam.” 

“Then may a curse rest upon your mother’s 
money, and on you.” she cried fiercely, and 
taking up a handkerchief which lay on the 
table, she passionately rent it in twain, and 
rushing to the inner chamber, entered, closed 
the door and roughly turned the key. 

To be continued. 


DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS. 
Por Aug., 1879. Price 6d. each, Post Free. 

N.B.—In ordering a pattern, only the Number (and 
letter if any) need be specified. 


Plate 1. 
», 124.—The Agatha Costume, tunique and bouffant. 
», 125.—The Beatrice Visite. 
», 1254.—Dress with high pointed Corsage. 
» 126.—The Florian Toilette. Corsage, gilet, upper- 
skirt and deapery. 
late 2. 


»» 127.—The Eastbourne Promenade’Costume. Prin- 
cesse tunique and train to carry on the arm. 

“* 128.—The Lansdowne summer toilette, upper skirt, 
tablier, and bouffant. The full Corsuge a gtlet is 
given gratis with the Magazine, 

“‘130.—The Mathilde Visite. 

»» 130a.—Dress-skirt & aoe Jacket body with yoke. 

te 3. 


», 131.—The Sandringham Dinner Dress, pointed cor- 
sage and draped tunique. 

», 132.—The Lonsdale Concert or Dinner Dress. Com- 
plete except the trained under-skirt. 

»» 133.—Reception sole Ae aa with long basques. 


», 134.—The Trouville Morning Costume, corsage, tab- 
lier, and bouffant. 
»135.—The Aida barege Costume, gilet, Princesse 
tunique, and drapery of skirt. . 
+ 136.—The Roseberry Afternoon Toilette, pointed 
corsage, ea tr aaa 
ate 5. 


», 137.—Mourning Costume. 

These patterns (children’s patterns excepted) ave cut for 
ladies of good sigure, measuring 344 inches chest measure and 
24 inches Waist measure. Full structions for enlarging or 
decreasing the size will be enclosed gratis with cach pattern, 

A Complete Catalogue of Devere’s Paris Model 
Patterns of Dresses, Polonaises, Tuniques, Mantles, 
Paletots, Jackets, and Underlinen for Ladies, Chil- 
dren and Babies, will be sent post free, on receipt of 
letter or post card. 

Apply for patterns by LETTER ONLY, (enclosing 
postage stamps,) to Messrs. Louis DEVERE & Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 
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FOR AUGUST, 1879. 


Che Conrt and High Rife. 


Her Majesty the Queen with the Princess Beatrice, 
attended by the ladies and gentlemen in waiting, left 
Windsor Castle on the 19th of July, for Osborne, 
where the Court will remain for a month, previous 
to Her Majesty’s departure to Balmoral, for her 
usual Summer sojourn. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, accompanied by the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught, visited Great Grimsby on the 22nd of 
July, for the purposes of opening the new Union 
Dock, and unveiling a statue of the late Prince 
Consort. Their Royal Highnesses were the guests 
of the Countess of Yarborough on the interesting oc- 
casion. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh accom- 
panied the Prince and Princess of Wales, and the 
Duke and Duchess of Connanght, to the Féte Fran- 
saise at the Albert Hall, on the 7th of July. 

The funeral of the lamented Prince Imperial took 
place with military honours at Chiselhurst, on Satur- 
day, July 12th. Our gracious and beloved Sovereign 
went early on that day to Camden Place to witness 
the mournfal procession, and to support, by her 
kindly sympathy, the bereaved and heartbroken 
Empress. Her Majesty was accompanied by Prin- 
cess Beatrice, and was, on her arrival, escorted to 
the chapel, where the body lay. The Queen was 
overpowered with sorrow, and knelt for some time 
by the coffin—which contained the remains of the 
gallant young soldier who had fallen under her 
colors in # far, foreign country,—and upon which 
she placed a wreath of golden laurel leaves, a royal 
tribute most royally paid. The Princess laid on the 
coffin an elegant cross of delicately tinted porcelain 
violets. Five princes of the Blood Royalof England, 
viz:—The Prince of Wales, the Dukes of Edinburgh, 
Connaught, and Cambridge, and Prince Leopold, 
with Gustavus Adolphus, Crown Prince of Sweden, 
were pall-bearers ; and the Union Jack of England 
was entwined with the French flag upon the violet vel- 
vet coffin. On that solemn occasion all political ques- 
tions were put aside, and two great countries united 
in paying soldierly honours to the young soldier 
who, born a Frenchman, laid down his life in the 
cause of England, where he had found a home in 
exile, and where he found aleo a grave. The grand 
example of sympathy shown by the Queen of Eng- 
land found a worthy echo in the hearts of the 
British nation, when Eugene Louis Napoleon, Prince 
Imperial of France, was laid with all the ‘‘ pomp 
and circumstance ’’ of a military funeral, to his rest 
in English soil. 

We regret to hear that the health of the Duchess 
of Cambridge is in accritical state. Her Royal High- 
ness is in her eighty-eighth year. 

The sons of the Prince of Wales will cruise in the 
Bacchante ; the first direction being taken to the 
West Indies and North America, where they will 
visit the Princess Louise. 

We regret to hear that the health of the King of 
Italy will oblige His Majesty to pay a lengthened 
visit to Madeira. 


A very pretty wedding took place on July 8th at 
Heapateed, near Gloucester, between the Rev. 
Edward Chessall Scobell and Miss Dora Margaret 
Sumner, of Hempstead Court. The bride, who was 
el tly attired in white silk with Honiton lace and 
real orange-blossoms, was attended by seven brides- 


Guards, and Lady Mary Hely-Hutchinson. Also 

between the Hon. and Rev. J. Lyttleton, and Miss 

ee Clive, younger sister of Sybella, Lady 
2. 

Ee ad marriage of vecrant or caer 
, is arranged 6 p in August, a 

Dalgety , Hants. 

We regret to announce the somewhat sudden death 
of Frances, Countess Waldgrave, which took place 
at her ladyship’s town residence in Carlton Gardens 
on Sa‘ y, Faly 5th. The late Countess, who was 
in her 58th year, was buried at Chewton Mendip, 
Somersetshire. 


Ghe Opera F Cheatres, 


HER MAJESTY’S. 

Mr. Mapleson has brought the season at this house 
to a close with a series o pope ceurnecoe at cheap 
prices, and a relaxation of the usual restrictions as 
to evening dress. ‘‘ La Somnambula,’’ Lohengrin, 
Carmen, and Verdi’s Aida have been included in 
this series: Verdi’s grand opera seems steadily 
gaining in public favor. 

THE HAYMARKET. 

Here Miss Neilson is giving a short series of per- 
formances previous to her d for America : 
she appears alternately in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,”’ and 
in ‘ As you Like it.’’ This talented actress is ably 
supported by Miss aay Thorne, and Messrs. Ter- 
riss, C. Harcourt,and Howe. We are informed that 
Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft have secured the lease of this 
favorite Theatre, commencing with October next; 
but as bi gare alterations are contemplated, the 
house will probably remain closed from October to 
January next. 

THE PRINCESS’S. 

Here we have to announce the continued success 
of Mr. Charles Reade’s sensational drama, ‘‘ Drink.’’ 
Mr. Charles Warner's im mation of Coupeau 
has brought this talented actor to the front rank 
among his contemporaries : the scenic effects are 
startling and realistic, e i the wash-house 
scene, and the front of Poisson's house, with the real 
scaffolding, real bricks, and the almost fatal accident, 
which seems as realistic as the accessories we have 
named; the exterior and interior of the Tavern 
called ‘‘ L'’ Assomoir,’’ (which name may be roughly 
translated as ‘‘ The Trap ”) areadmirable specimens 
of realistic scenic effect. Miss Amy Roselle acts the 
part of Gervaise in a very charming manner, and 
receives well-deserved applause. 

THE LYCEUM. 

The pret season at this house terminated on 
July 26th; when Mr. He: Irving gave his cele- 
brated impersonation of ‘‘ ene Aram,” followed 
by Kenny's well-known farce of ‘‘ Raising the Wind.” 

THE STRAND. 

Here we have much pleasure in reporting the im- 
mense and long continued success of Offenbach’s 
comic opera, Madame Favart. 


*,* The volume of Poems clvertised on our 10th 


page is by a lady whose contributions, under the 
signatures of ‘* Lex1E,”’ and ‘* H.8.,’’ have so often 


graced our columnse.—Ep. W. F. 
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Correspoudence. 


RULES. 

I. All letters must be addressed to the EpiTor, 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

II. Correspondents who desire answers by post 
must enslose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Ill. Correspondents must in all cases enclose 
REAL name and address in addition to PSPEUDONYM. 
When no PSEUDONYM is given, the initials of name 
will be prefixed to the answer. 

V. MSS. must always be accompanied by stamps 
for return, if found ineligible. 


NOTICE. 

Correspondents who order patterns, would oblige 
by giving their names and full address. We have a 
letter on our file with an order for a pattern, NAME 
ILLEGIBLE, no address, post mark ‘“‘ CuesTEr- 
WIELD.”’ ‘‘ Miss Rogers” wrote with address 
“Great Dover Sr., E. C.’’ (number omitted), and 
her pattern, sent by next post as desired, has been 
returned from the dead letter office. We have also 
five other orders for patterns which reached us with- 
out either name or address, and on which the post 
marks are illegible, or wanting. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE !! 
PATTERNS OF UNDERLINEN, <c. 


In consequence of the large sale of Devere’s pat- 
terns of French Underlinen, and of Devere's Paris 
Standard Body Patterns for all sizes, we have been 
enabled to e a considerable 

REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
(For particulars see our list of Paris Model Patterns.) 


To CounTRY SUBSCRIBERS, who experience diffi- 
culty in obtaining the ‘‘ World of Fashion.’’ The 
Magazine will be posted free to any address, on the 
last day of each month, for12s.a year. The P.O.O 
should be made payable to the Publishers, or to 
Louis Devere & Co. 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, Lon- 
don, W. To ensure safety in transmission, it is bet- 
ter to ask the Postmaster to “‘ Cross”’ the Order, so 
that it can only be paid througha Banker. Single 
copies will be sent post free, on receipt of 13 stamps. 


Mapame C. writes :— 

‘‘Thanks for having introduced into England 
your Model Busts. I have hitherto been obliged to 
use the English ones, made of wire, and mounted on 
stands so imperfect in form as to be nearly useless. 
My young people use your Busts as easily as the 

smakers do in Paris, and I find agreat saving of 
time effected. I now require four more for my show 
room. How is it that your Model Busts are cheaper 
in London than in Paris?” 

We are very pleased to find that our busts are so 
useful to you. We are enabled to sell them so cheap- 
ly on account of the vast number demanded. Our 
sale in England has far exceeded our highest expecta- 
tions, and we shall soon be compelled to enlarge our 
manufactory in Paris.—Ep. W. F. 

LOUISA writes :— 

“My cousin, who is a dressmaker in the same 
town as myself, has been very successful lately in 
business. [now find she takes in your Magazine, and 
also uses your Model patterns and Busts. Please 
send me the Magazine, also patterns of all the cos- 
tumes, and one Model Bust :—pattern body is en- 
closed, with P. O. Order for the whole.’’ 

We think your cousin has been selfish in not allow- 
ing you a share in her prosperity. There are num- 
bers of ladies whose circumstances are not affected by 
the present depression of trade, and who on seeing a@ 
dress they like, will order one of similar style, oe that 

ou will do well to be always provided with our 
at and with our Patterns, which are of the 
Jirst style and reliable cut.—Ep. W. F. 


Printed by Louis Devere & Co., London, 


Lisa writes :— 
‘*T must write to thank you for the success I 
have met with in making up a Summer Dust Coat. 
I used your pattern No. 62, the Canadian Ulster, and 
having one of your Model Busts, I made it up ina 
pretty light brown Tweed, in a very satisfactory 
manner. But I must not omit to name iy steiner 
that I first waterproofed the material by ‘‘ "8 
Receipt.’ [hada great deal of trouble to hunt up the 
receipt among my back numbers, but the resnlt has 
quite repaid me for the trouble, for I was out in one 
of the heavy thunder-showers early in July, and 
though apparently dripping wet when I reached 
nome, not a drop of moisture had penetrated my new 
‘loak.”’ 

Your letter has reminded us that it would be as well 
to re-print our Receipt for Waterproofing, and we shal 
do so in our next number. We may tell you—and 
our other readers,—that the receipt applies equally to 
made-up garments of the kind you refer to, and to un- 
made materials. It pts) happens that the water- 
proofing of ready-made clothing is found effective, na 
matter what the price may have been. The receipt 
was last giveninour Number for February, 1876.—EpD. 

Mrs. G., Eaton Square, writes :— 

“Tam deligh with your patterns and with 
their price. They are a great success. I give them 
to my dressmaker and she makes the most perfect 
fitting dresses with them for me. I am sure the ad- 
vantage you offer to your subscribers in these ex- 
cellent patterns will soon double the sale of your 
Magazine.” 

We are much obliged by your kind letter. The best 
reward we can gain for our unceasing exertions is 
the knowledge that they are appreciated by thought- 
ful minds.—Ep. W. F. 

ESTHER writes :— 

‘*T have taken the ‘“‘ World of Fashion’ for 
more than 14 years, and have always found the pat- 
terns most useful, and I now wish to try those sent 
direct from the establishment. I think the book is 


the Pattern sellers you name, or agaist the agent 
from whom you bought the dress or. We are 
in spoiling so 
valuable a material.—We are continually receiving 
complaints of these American patterns. We trust the 
pattern we sent you will have of service, in help- 
ing you to use up some part of the brocade.—Ep. W. F . 
Mrs. E. P., Grated, writes :— 
‘** Will you please send me patterns No. 81 and 
48. I have used the patterns given with your Maga- 
zine for many years, and have always found them to 
fit well, quite unlike those which [ have bought at 
other places.”’ 
Miss E. B. writes :— 
‘* Will you please send me patterns No. 121, and 
142 as early as youcan. I am quite pleased to have 
your patterns, having been a subscriber over 20 
i to your Magazine, which of course speaks for 
itself.’ 
Mrs. RICHARDS writes :— 
“Your Journal is a , eng comfort and help to 
me. [ tell all my friends how useful it is.’’ 
Acknowledged with thanks, letters from Miss 
E. J., Miss 8., Miss M. Brown., Mrs. J., Miss David- 
son, Mrs. A. W., and Miss Paul. 


In the Press. Ready September the 1st, 1 vol. cloth 


8vo. Price 5s. 


POEMS AND SONNETS. 
By Harriett STOCKALL. 

Many of these Poems and Sonnets have appeared 
in the columns of ‘‘ All the Year Round,” ‘‘ The 
World of Fashion," and other periodicals. 

LONDON :— 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co.. 4, Stationers’ Hall Court, 

and all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
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REVERSE VIEWS OF CUR PLATES OF COSTUMES. 


PLATE 2a. 
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THE BERNHARDT 


The accompanying illustrations show 
the back and fot views of the new Bern- 
hardt Blouse-Polonaise or Robe. The 
body is slightly full, and is drawn into the 
figure by a belt, as shown on the engrav- 
ing. This is a most useful and elegant 
style, and is likely to be a great favorite. 
It may be made simple or elaborate ac- 
cording to the amount of trimming, and it 
looks equally well made up as a Robe, or 
asa Polonaise to wear over an under skirt. 

For the end of the Summer it may be 
made in Muslins, printed Cottons or Cam- 
brics and piqué ; for early Autumn,—Tus- 
sore, Cashmere, bege or any thin woollen 
material, are most appropriate. The 
Waistbelt, to be in the best taste, should 
be of the same material. The skirt must 
of course be draped or caught up accord- 
ing to taste, and we will here remark that 
in order to drape a skirt well, a MopEeL 
Bust is absolutely necessary. Quantities 
required :—For a Polonaise, 8 yds. of 32 
inch material. For a Robe, 13 yds. of 32 
inch stuff, will allow for two kilted flounces 
of moderate depth. 


BLOUSE-—POLONAISE OR ROBE. 
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DEVERE’S MODEL BUSTS. PRICE 26s. EACH. 


Tneluding Crate, Packing, and free delivery within three miles of Charing Cross, and at any London 


Railway Terminus. 


We supply these Busts, for the following sizes of Chest Measures :—31}, 33, 34}, 36, 37}, 394, 41, 


42}, and 44 inches. 


Devere’s Model Bust is specially made for the use of Drapers, Dressmakers, and private families, it 
is accurately moulded from the most perfect figures, and is covered with stout twilled calico, thus af- 
fording a firm yet flexible surface for the various purposes of trying-on garments.. It is mounted ona 
handsome stand, and, by means of the screw shown on the engraving, can be raised or lowered in height 
according to requirement. Another great advantage is the facility with which it turns round on the 
pivot, thus enabling the worker to fit or trim the back or front of a dress without moving from her 
position. Drapers, Dressmakers, and private families find these Busts are invaluable, from the ease 
they afford for the arrangement of the elegant but complicated styles of trimmings, so much in vogne at 


the present time. 


In private families, one Bust serves for all members of the family 
who are not smaller in size than the bust, but Drapers and Dress- 
makers should have more than one size. We allow a trade dis- 
count of 5 per cent. on two Busts, 7} per cent. on three Busts, 10 
per cent. on four Busts, and 12} per cent. on six Busts, if they are 
all ordered for the same person at onetime. The following are use- 
ful selections for general purposes :— 

Four Busts :—One, chest 31}; two, chests 34} ; one, chest 37}. 

S1rx Busts :—One, chest 31} ; one, chest 33; two, chests 34} ; one, 
chest 37} ; one, chest 394. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Since our introduction of these Busts to our Subscribers, we have 
received an immense number of letters thanking us for the benefit 
they have derived from their use. 

Lapy B—, writes :— 

“*T have always found a difficulty in being well fitted. Isaw 
in your Magazine the advertisement of Devere’s Model Busts : I 
sent for one, and my maid has, by using it and cutting from one of 
ad patterns, succeeded in making me a dress which is a beautiful 


GWENDOLINE writes :— 

‘‘T have bought one of your Model Busts, and made up one of 
your patterns, No. 65; the result is quite beautiful. On reckoning 
up the cost of materials and trimmings, I find I have saved on this 
one dress more than double the price of the Model Bust.’’ 

MARTHA writes :— 

‘*Your Model Busts have been of the greatest service to me; 
through using them I have had many extra orders. Please send 
me as soon as possible, two more Busts, same size as last.”’ 

MapamMeE C—— writes :— 

‘* Thave now three of your new Model Busts, a Wanzer Pleati 
Machine, and four sewing machines. By this means, I save a er 
deal of labour, and I am thus enabled to charge quite one-third less 
than the price I was formerly obliged to ask.” 

A West-END DRESsSMAKER writes :— 

“One of my best hands tells me what immense use the Parisian 
Dressmakers make of the Model Bust. They find that by the aid 
of the Bust, they can finish three dresses in the time required for 
two before they discovered its use.’’ 


These Busts are so arran; as to take to pieces with the greatest ease, and k in a very small com- 
pass, thus reducing the pe of carriage to the lowest amount. Full fieeascon for bel irs together 


are forwarded to each purchaser. 


The crates (which are specially made to suit each Bust) should be 


preserved for use in case of removal. ; 
N. B. When ordering a Bust it is better to send an old dress body that fits well, together with the 
the exact size round the chest. A Bust suited to the lady will then be carefully selected from our stock 


and forwarded with the body. 


Can be obtained only from Messrs Louis Devere & Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 
Orders to be sent by letter, enclosing P. O. Order for the amount. 
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152a. 
No. 152 shows the upper 


per of the grey dress, 
which is represented on the 


firet figure of our first plate. 
nent 


8 B.— FRONT. : 

No. 88 shows agen 
nation garment, or Chemise 
and Drawers in one. The 
i < the pattern is 6d. 
post free. 

This garment may be made 
in calico or linen trimmed 
with insertion and embroi- 
dery of lace. The bottoms 
may be gathered in to form 
Kinckestockers if preferred. 4 
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August is generally one of the dullest months 
in the year for Fashion publishers, but with us 
it has proved quite an exception ; we never had 
so great a demand for our magazine; we sup- 
pose this is caused by the great improvements 
we have introduced in so shorta time. Ladies 
are beginning to find out it is not a large quan- 
tity of paper they want, page after page cov- 
ered with useless advertisements, or a colored 
plate useless to English ladies, and wood-cuts 
equally so; ladies now know they have been 
paying five times more for patterns than they 
ought to have paid, and they have discovered 
that the patterns we sell at so low a price are 
very much superior to all others, they always 
fit well, and really represent the costumes they 
are cut for. 

The partial cessation of the late extraordi- 
nary weather, has caused business to resume 
some of its usual activity, and our plates have 
been found of great service for the country and 
seaside. 

We have this month, according to promise, 
given a plate for children; the costumes are 
suited for indoor and outdoor wear during the 
ensuing Winter; the outline plate for children 
which we gave last month, is suited to the Au- 
tumn and the milder days of Winter ; they have 
all been drawn to suit the English taste, and 
are not those useless, fanciful costumes that are 
seen in some other magazines. 

The dresses we give this month are very 
simple, elegant, and easy to make up. 

The greatest novelty this month is Costume 
No. 154, it has a striped body or “ cuirasse”’; 
it might be ofa figured material, and it need 
not be any match to the rest of the toilette : our 
costume has a flounce of the same material 
as the Jacket, which is not the case in some we 
have seen. Another feature of the present 
fashion is the mixing with dark colors of some 


white figured material,—see Nos. 154 and 157; 
we saw a little indication of this style last 
Autumn. 

The Princesse Robe still continues in favor: 
there is less of the gilet and revers ; the bodice, 
pointed back and front, is steadily increasing in 
favor, and the fulling at the sides, or as some 
call it the “panier,” has become an established 
style. 

There is no novelty in bonnets or hats. In 
Paris they have thrown all their attention on 
the styles that prevailed during the time of the 
first Revolution, but they have a very common 
appearance; the bonnets we see in London are 
more elegant than those we see in Paris. The 
absence of the French Aristocracy has caused a 
decline in taste ; under the present regime they 
fail in elegance, and substitute for it eccentri- 
city. 

Our October number is now in preparation; 
the costumes we have selected will be all of 
that simple and elegant style that our subscri- 
bers most approve. 

We intend to continue the series of Mourning 
Costumes on our fifth plate: there has been a 
great want of variety in this class of costume 
in England, and we shall devote our best at- 
tention to this subject. Special care is taken 
with our Paris Model Patterns in this depart- 
ment; orders marked “ Mourning,” are posted 
every day at 10 a.m.,1, 5, and 8 p.m., so as 
to prevent all chance of delay in delivery. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


Paris. 
Ma Chére Amie, 


I think the subject of our last conversation 
would be interesting to your readers. 

You will remember that we spoke about the com- 
parison between French and English manufacturers 
and Fashion publishers. We decided that most of 
the French manufactures had degenerated in quali- 
ty during the last twenty years; for instance, their 
black silks had become almost worthless; we tested 
them, and found that they were composed of more 
than half cotton covered with a coating of silk, 
Their woollen fabrics are so loosely woven that 
they wear out in the shortest possibletime. All this 
is quite contrary to what used to be, for French 
manufacturers were formerly noted for the purity of 
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their silks and the excellence and durability of their 
woollen fabrics. 

The French fashion publishers also have degene- 
rated, the fashion plates they now publish are not 
made from actual dresses as they used to be, but are 
random sketches designed only by the imagination 
of the artist. An artist used to be paid double the 
amount he now receives, and young painters then 
found fashion-drawing a good means of living while 
they pursued their higher studies. 

Another form of this degenerancy in fashion pub- 
lication is that in order to procure subscribers, the 
publishers pretend to give prizes for various things : 
every one knows that is a delusion. There is yet 
another instance of the corrupt state at which they 
have arrived; they collect all their unsold colored 
plates and wood-cuts, and mix with them the designs 
of dresses which are given gratis in large shops, they 
then go to London, and visiting out-of-the-way 
tradesmen, they offer to puff their goods on the con- 
dition that they put an advertisement in their ‘‘ New 
Fashion Book,” which the tradesman does not know 
to be made up of rubbish, which in London would 
have been sold for waste paper; the price charged 
for the book being one fifth less than it would have 
been in Paris had it been legitimate. 

We found that English Tradesmen had not adopted 
these corrupt practices: we tested all the English 
black silks, and found that they had less cotton, 
some were nearly free from it; others were however 
thickened by some new composition, so that it was 
impossible to detect adulteration by crumpling the 
silk in the hand. 

The best English Fashion Publishers have avoided 
the unfair customs I have named above. They pay 
their artists the old high prices, they have all their 
costumes made up before publishing, and great care 
is taken that the styles are suited to the English 
quiet taste, and are free from the usual continental 
extravagance of style. 

CoMTESSE DE B—. 


Description 
@f the Slates of Costumes, 


*.*  Full-sized patterns of all the Dresses, Casaques, 
Pelisses, §c. on these plates are supplied at the nomi- 
nal price of 6d. each, fur the accomodation of sub- 
scribers. For particulars -ee our extra page. 

The Number in brackets preceding the description 
of each figure, is the numbe. of the Costume in our vist 
of full-sized patterns. 


*,* The Reverse views of all the Costumes on these 
four Plates will be found on plate 6. 


PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig.1.—(152).—The Clothilde Mantilla of 
black Cachemire del’ Inde, trimmed with fringe 
and passementerie. 2 yds. Cachemire 44 inches 
wide: 3 yds. fringe; 45 yds. passementerie. 

(152a).—Dress of Cachemire Francaise, and 
silk. The body has a gilet of silk, from the 
bottom of which start the draperies, which 
join the train at back. The front is plissé and 
trimmed with pointed tabs of silk fastened to- 
gether in front by bows of ribbon; the side 
gores are of silk, the train is demi longue. 11 
yds. of 22 inch cachemire; 3} yds. silk; 3 yds. 
ribbon ; 12 buttons. 


Fig 2.—(153).—The Ferronays Promenade 
toilette of brown merino trimmed with plissés of 
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the same and withecru lace. The plissés of the 
body imitate a gilet and panier ; they are then 
caught up by bows on the hips, they trim the 
loops at back, and then turning again to the 
front they fasten under the gtlet. A plissé 
also surrounds the front tablier. The skirt is 
trimmed by a deep flounce and two plissés. 
17 yds. merino; 12 yds. lace. 


Fig. 3.—(154).—The Rambouillet Garden or 
Visiting Costume, of striped silk and nacarat 
cachemire, trimmed with foulard. 

*,* Ifa less showy dress is required the 
foulard may be omitted. In a great many 
costumes the body is now made of quite a dit- 
ferent material to the rest of the costume. 
This fashion is certainly peculiar, but suits 
many ladies. 

The jacket and one flounce of this dress is of 
the striped material. The sash and two loops 
behind are of foulard ; the gilet, revers and the 
rest of the skirt are of nacaratcachemire. This 
toilette is very easy to make; first have your 
foundation of black strong thin muslin or lawn, 
cut from our pattern of skirt No. 138 if you 
want a medium train, or No. 139 if a long 
train is required. On this foundation, place 
post flounces and arrange your dress; if you 

ave one of our Model Busts, this is a work of 
a few hours; pin up all the parts of the costume 
with good long pins, imitating as much as pos- 
sible the folds shown in the drawing (as Suey 
are all taken from real dresses); when all is 
well pinned, set to work with needle and cot- 
ton; when your dress is quite finished, put it 
on the bust again, pass your hands under the 
skirt and fasten the elastic (not tapes, for they 
generally break) at equal distances, and tie the 
dress back so as to throw the fulness behind, 
but in a moderate degree so as not to beincon- 
venient in walking. At the seam of the jacket 
at back, fasten a piece of sheet lead that you 
have proncaniy covered with the same stuff as 
the lining. This will prevent the wind from 
blowing the revers to and fro, and will help the 
jacket to set well. 7 yds. cachemire; 1} yds. 
toulard ; 5} yds. striped silk; 12 buttons. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1.—(155).—The Torquay Sea-side Cos- 
tume of embroidered Tussore and Pekin. The 
Jacket opens in front upon a Pekin gilet, at 
back it forms a bow. The sleeves, sash, and 
skirt are of large striped Pekin. The tablier, 
below the sash, is of embroidered tussore; the 
flounces, between the plissés of dark green 
pekin, are of tussore embroidery. Will re- 
quire:—5} yds. large striped pekin; 3} yds. 
dark pekin; 3} yds. tussore; 3} yds. embroi- 
dery ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(156).—The Dudley Visite Mantle 
of black shuddas, trimmed with fringe and 
passementerie. 3yds.shuddas; 5} yds. fringe; 
5} yds. passementerie. 

(156a).—Dress of tissue exotique: will take 
12 yds. 


Fig. 3.—(157).—The Brighton Visiting Cos- 
tume of blue Cachemire de I’ Inde trimmed 
with foulard. To make it a quieter style of 
costume, plain blue silk may with advantage 
replace thefoulard. The jacket is open in front 
with revers of foulard or silk, a large tab trim- 
med with plissé starts from the waist (under 
a bow) down‘to the flounce, which is made of 
foulard and cashmire; under the tab at front 
starts the sash, which endsat the sides by a 
loop or bow of the same, and then falls in folds 
all down the tunic at sides to the bottom of 
skirt. The tunique is slightly bouillonnée at 
sides, and at ths Gask where it ends with a bow 
of ribbon. 5 yds. Cachemire de JU’ Inde 44 
inches wide; 4 yds. foulard; 6 buttons; i} yds. 
ribbon. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


Fig. 1.—(158).—The Castlereagh Toilette of 
blue silk, trimmed with brocade. The Jacket 
is opened in front upon aplissé gilet; the plissé 
is carried all round the jacket and is edged by 
a light narrow passementerie. Thesash crosses 
the front and the ends fall en traine behind. 
The front of skirt opens over a plissé petticoat, 
trimmed all round by two plissés. 12 yds. of 
silk ; 43 yds. brocade ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(159).— Bride’s Toilettte of white 
poult de soie, trimmed with lace. The front 
dag is of Brussels lace (it can be replaced 

y & bouillonné of satin or a plastron of silk 
brocade). The folds on the hips are edged by 
lace, likewise the bouillonnés, which are sepa- 
rated from each other by buds of orange flowers 
and myrtle. 

*,* These plastrons of lace are always 
made to order. 

Quantities required :—20 yds. silk; (if brocade 
ia used, 1 yd., ifsatin 3} yds.) 24 yds. wide lace ; 
12 yds. narrow lace. 

Fig. 3.—(160).—Ormonde Toilette of brown 
silk trimmed with bands of colored passemen- 
terte. The pointed body has a basque joined on 
and edged by a red piping: the passementerie 
simulates a pointed gilet and square collar. 
The front of skirt is bouillonné and is edged by 
the same trimming ; each side is laid in folds 
and forms loops behind. The skirt is trimmed 
by apliesé, headed with passementerie. Will 
take 11 ns brown silk ; 5} yds. passementerie ; 
4 yd. silk for piping ; 12 buttons. 

N. B. The pattern of this Corsage is given 
full-sized. The skirt is very cary to make up. 


PLATH THE FOURTH. 
JUVENILE CosTuMEs. 


Fig. 1.—(161).—The Ida Promenade Toilette 
for a little girl 8 years old; it is of grey cache- 
mire trimmed with silk. The dress is en prin- 
cease behind, in front it is a jacket opening on 
a gilét of silk; a plissé trims the skirt all round. 
7 yds. cachemire 22 inches wide; 2 yds. silk; 
24 buttons. ‘ 
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Fig. 2.—(162).—The Alice Home Toilette, for 
a girl from 11 to 12 years old; it is of light 
brown cachemire trimmed with velours mille- 
raies: the dress is en princesse edged by a plissé ; 
5 deep pleats ornament the front and sides, and 
meet under a bow at back. The gilet, collar 
and cuffs are of velours mille-rates. 8 yds. 
cachemire 22 inches wide; 17 yds. velowrs mille- 
raies ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(163).— The Isabel Jacket fora young 
Lady from 12 to 14 years: it is made of grey 
cloth, and will require to make it :—1} yds. of 
cloth 54 inches wide ; 14 buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(164).—The Louise Visiting Cos- 
tume, for a little girl from 9 to 10 years. Itis 
of pink cachemere or any fancy material trim- 
med with velours mille-raies: the dress is of 
princesse form edged by a plissé, and trimmed 
to simulate a jacket. 63 yds. 22 inch cache- 
mire; 1} velours mille-raies; 12 buttons. 


Fig. 5.—(165.)—The Maud Toilette for a little 
girl of 7 years old. It is of blue merino trim- 
med with velvet; the dress is of princesse form 
edged with a plissé; the front is trimmed by 
folds, which are fastened to the side seams at 
back. Will require:—6 yds. merino 22 inches 
wide; 1 yd. velvet. 


Fig. 6.—(166.)—The Helena Jacket, for a lit- 
tle girl from 5 to 8 years, It is of brown cloth 
trimmed with Astracan. Will take:—1} to 2 
yds. 54 inch cloth ; 3 to 3? yds. Astracan. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


No. 1. Hat of white straw, trimmed by red vel- 
vet ribbon and roses with foliage: the velvet ribbon 
forms large bows at the front of crown, and = eyed 
band at left side and at back ; the roses are placed at 
the back and at right side, those at the side being 
of a paler color; under the back of brim are loops 
of the velvet ribbon. 

No. 2 shows the same Hat untrimmed. 

Nos. 3 and 6.—(167).—Mourning Visite Mantle of 
French twill, trimmed with crape cloth. 2} yds. twill 
40 inches wide; 1 yd. crape cloth 40 inches wide. 
Mourning Dress en Princesse (No. 36), made en- 
tirely of the new crape cloth, as it isa very excellent 


material, and requires no lining, and so can be worn ' 


in Summer or Winter. Barathea, Paramatta, 
French Twill, or Cachemire trimmed with this same 
crape, will be found very useful and warm. Madein 
new crape cloth it will require 10 yds. of material, 27 
inches wide. 


No. 4. ORNAMENT for the front of the neck: it 
is composed of white lace and blue ribbon. 


No. 5. CHAPEAU PAILLASSE of black and white 
mixed straw, trimmed by puffings of pale yellow silk, 
accompanied by scarlet flowers and foliage : in front 
is a large black and yellow bird. 

No. 7. Har of claret-colored straw, trimmed by 


flowers of the same color, with foliage: the strings 
are of red ribbon. 


No. 8 shows the same Hat before being trimmed. 

No. 9.—(168).—Monrning Jacket of Indian Cache- 
mire, trimmed with AlbertCrape. Will take 2 yds. of 
Cachemire 45 inches wide ; ? yd. crape 30 inches wide. 

No. 10. Ornament for the front of neck: it is 


composed of flited crépe lixse, arranged in spiral 
folds, and finished by a knot of pink ribbon. 
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WELL OUTWORN. 


By the Author of * Basil Raymond's Wife,”’ ‘‘ Four 
Fair Nieces,” §c., §c. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“* Sick dreams and sad of a dull delight.” 
—SWINBURNE. 

Arthur Vincent had fallen upon many bitter 
moments in his life, and many more were yet 
in store for him, but I doubt if any one had 
been, or would be, so bitter as the one when he 
found himself alone in the shabby parlour from 
which Alice Wilshire had so violently departed. 
Over his sore heart, wrung with conflicting 
feelings, a deep wave swept, drowning all his 
soul in a sorrowful flood. The blank hopeless- 
ness of his life, the dreary, empty outlook of 
existence, cowed the young man’s spirit, and it 
was with a feeling very nearly akin to despair 
that he took up his hat and quitted the cottage. 

He avoided the High Street of Farminster, 
turning into a field-pathway which, skirting 
the back of the town, led him at length into 
the lane, at the end of which stood his mother’s 
house. The moon, which had been a thin 
crescent on the night Ralph Jewin died, had 
rounded now into summer beauty, and shed a 
soft light on the broad sweeps of lush meadow- 
grass, ripe and ready for the mower’s scythe, 
and touched into more delicate beauty the 
hanging wreaths of eglantine and honeysuckle 
which waved on the tall hedgerows under which 
he passed. Arthur Vincent lifted his hat, glad 
for the breeze to cool his hot temples ; and as he 
walked through the quiet evening air, with 
peaceful sounds of nightingale and summer 
winds falling on his ear, calmer feelings crept 
into his tortured heart; feelings which endowed 
him with fresh courage and more enduring 
strength. At the last stile he paused. The 
little lane lay before him, and he could plainly 
see the light in his mother’s parlour window. 
It seemed like a star of hope to him, a ray of 
comfort, reminding him that whatever of deceit 
and treachery confounded him in the outer 
world, here at least was a haven of refuge, a 
love unchanged, unchangeable, by time or 
chance,—the tried love of a mother. 

“1 will tell her all,” said he to his calmed 
heart as he pursued his way to the cottage. 
“J will tell her all. I cannot lopger bear the 
burden of a secret from her.” 

* * * * 


There was sweet welcome in the rose-covered 
cottage for Arthur Vincent. His mother came 
forward to take his hat, and to kiss him with 
tender affection. He returned the caress with 


deep feeling, and followed Mrs. Vincent into 
the cosy little parlour, where the unwonted 
light of wax candles fell upon a dainty little 
supper-table embellished with a wealth of sum- 
mer flowers. Mrs. Vincent was quick to use 
her newly-acquired wealth in her son’s service, 
and the soft lustre of the wax candles, as con- 
trasted with the glare of a parrafin lamp, re- 
minded him forcibly, if prosaically, of the 
difference between the tenderness of his mo- 
ther’s love, and the briet glare of passion which 
had blazed on his life with a vulgar radiance. 

Tender also were the mother’s ministrations 
during the meal which followed ; and when the 
cloth was removed, she drew her favorite chair 
to her son’s side, and possessing herself of his 
hand, announced her intention to “talk matters 
over.” 

Arthur smiled sadly as he replied. 

“Talk away, mother, but I have something 
to tell you that may upset your plans.” 

“Arthur,” she cried in sore affright, “you 
will not disappoint me now. You will not 
be rebellious now that this fortune has come 
tousP” 

“No, mother,” he answered gently, “ I will 
not be rebellious now, as you say. But you 
forget, this fortune has not come to us, but to 
you.” 

“Well!” she said eagerly, “is not that the 
same thing? What is mine is yours, Arthur, 
you know that.” 

““No, mother,” he said again, “ remember 
uncle Ralph’s will.” 

She dropped his hand and sprang from her 
seat in passion. Her son rose also. 

“ Arthur,” she cried vehemently, “ you will 
not ruin yourself in that way? You will not 
break my beart? ‘You will never make that 
girl your wife?” 

’ The passion died out of her voice, and laying 
a trembling hand on her son’s arm, she bowed 
her face upon it, and wept loud and sore. 

The bitterness of wrong-doing came home to 
Arthur Vincent in that moment, as it comes 
home to all at some time or other after the 
commission of sin or folly, and for every tear 
that mother shed, his repentant heart dropped 
blood. 

Too late, too late, Arthur Vincent: you may 
console your mother in the time to come, you 
may even make up to her for this sorrow ; and 
you may give kiss upon kiss to atone for the 
blow about to fall; but you cannot avert it. 

“Promise me,” she moaned, clinging to his 
arm, “‘ promise me, Arthur, that you will not 
marry this girl.” 


“TI cannot deceive yon longer, mother. I 
was married to Alice Wilshire last October.” 
She dropped the arm to which she clang, and 
sat down white and trembling on the chair from 
which she had lately risen. 
: “ Married!” she gasped, “oh! Arthur.” 
* * * * 


Mother’s love, patient, long-suffering, self- 
forgetful mother’s love, conquered. 

Late into the brief summer night they talked, 
this mother and son; talked with bated breath, 
with white faces, and oft-recurring sobs, talked 
of the saddest of themes between parent and 
child—that child’s degradation. In no other 
light than that of a degradation could Mrs. 
Vincent regard her son’s marriage. Of Alice 
Wilshire she knew little, but that little was 
of evil report. It may be that she knew more 
to Alice’s discredit than had ever come to Ar- 
thur’s ears, but when he unburdened his heart 
to her in that summer midnight, the mother 
felt it was no time to add to his certain trou- 
bles by repeating tattling stories of the woman 
he had so unwisely chosen “for better, for 
worse.” So she pressed these things down in 
her heart, and when her outburst of grief was 
over she listened to Arthur’s plans for his fu- 
ture life. 

“*T will claim my wife at once,” he said, “and 
mother, for my sake, you will receive her here 
for a few days till I can get a house or take 
suitable apartments.” 

Mrs. Vincent was not the woman to make 
; half sacrifices. Bitter as the pill was she 

swallowed it without a wry face. 

“‘For your sake, my boy, I will do anything. 
If she loves you, and is kind to you, I may 
even come to love her in time; at least I will 
try.” 

“Tf she loves you.” How like a knell these 
simple words sounded, for Arthur Vincent 
knew that in his heart and in his wife’s, that 
foelish flame which had lighted their path to 
the altar had flickered out, that passionate 
shallow love was “ well out-worn.” 

“* Whatever love or lack of love, there may 
be with Alice and me,” “he answered,” duty 


remains for both; I will try to do mine, I will 
help Alice to do hers, and you, mother,” he 
added kissing her, “will help us both.” 


“ I willindeed,”’ she replied, “but this money, 
Arthur ”— 

“This money,” said he in a more cheerful 
tone, “is nothing to me, of course, but it will 
make you happy, mother, it will give you the 
power of doing good.” 


; “Yes,” she Ray with a shade of bitter- 
‘ Ree es a 
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ness, “ to all but my own child.” 
“ Not another word, mother,” replied Arthur 
Vincent earnestly.” Uncle Ralph’s money 
was always a sore subject between us. But 
for Alice’s desire that I should inherit it, my 
marriege would not have been kept a secret 
from you. Enjoy it, mother, do good with it, 
bequeath it to some good object, but never let 
me hear it named again. I am young, strong, 
and hopeful. I have good work, and strength 
to do it. Tomorrow morning—nay this morn- 
ing I should say, for I see day dawning—I will 
claim my wife, and begin a new honest life, un- 
troubled by speculations concerning any man’s 
money, except the wages I fairly earn. Yes, 
this day,” he continued, drawing aside the cur- 
tain and letting in the faint, rosy light of dawn, 
“this day, mother, my new life begins.” 
Verily Arthur Vincent, but that life begins 
in a way you wot not of! 


CHAPTER V. 
“ Falser than all fancy fathoms,” 

—TENNYSON. 
After an early breakfast Arthur Vincent 
took leave of his mother, and taking the field- 
path which he had traversed the previous even- 
ing, he bent his steps towards the shabby little 
cottage occupied by Gerald Wilshire and his 
sister Alice. It was his intention to see his 
wife before he went to business, to arrange 
their plans, give her a day for preparation, and 
after declaring his marriage to his employers 
at the bank, to the rector, and to his mother’s 
lawyer, he meant to take a fly from the 
“George,” and in this open manner take his 
wife for a temporary sojourn in his mother’s 
dwelling. To these plans Mrs. Vincent had 
agreed, and promised on her side a welcome to 
the woman whose future was now inseparable 

from Arthur's, 

Immediately after her son’s departure, she 
took the old servant into her confidence, and 
with her astonished assistance, effected the ne- 
cessary changes in the household. Very few 
words passed between the women while the 
work proceeded, but when all was completed, 
and as Mra. Vincent smoothed the snow-white 
drapery round the windows of the best bed- 
room, and faithful Ann replenished the water- 
jug from her tin can, their eyes met: for a 
minute mutual sympathy broke down the bar- 
riers of station between them, and Mrs. Vin- 
cent sobbed on Ann’s shoulder. Not for long 
did she indulge her emotion, but a black frown 
settled on Aun’s old face which augured ill for 

the comfort of Mrs. Arthur Vincent (nee Wil 

shire) if she had to depend solely on the good 
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offices of this ancient serving-woman. 

Meanwhile Arthur Vincent reached the cot- 
tage: but to his astonishment found no one 
within to open for him the locked door. The 
widow Wall’s absences were frequent, and 
Gerald Wilshire went early to business, but it 
was not usual for Alice to be out in the morn- 
ing, so Arthur Vincent turned from the cot- 
tage, after repeated knocking, in some conster- 
nation. He had no choice of procedure how- 
ever, for his watch showed him it was nearly 
ten o’clock ; so he walked into Farminster, de- 
termining to return if he could get away for 
for half-an-hour during the day. 

The morning passed away, and Arthur had 
found no opportunity of going tohis wife. At 
three o’clock there was an afternoon delivery 
of letters in Farminster. Now it had been 
customary for Alice to avail herself of this post 
in writing to Arthur both before and after their 
marriage, since his visits to her were neces- 
sarily conducted with some caution; therefore 
the young man felt no surprise when among 
the business letters handed to him on that par- 
ticular afternoon, there was one in the hand- 
writing of his wife. He opened it eagerly, ex- 
pecting to find an explanation of her absence. 
He was not mistaken, but the nature of that 
explanation struck him a deadly blow. 

“ T have long ceased to love you, if indeed I 
ever did so—’’ ran the cruel scrawl, “ and the 
disappointment about old Jewin’s money was 
the last drop. I am going away with Roger 
Holt. When you receive this we shall be miles 
off.” 

More there was, taunting words, coarse ex- 
pressions, shameless declarations of love for the 
man who had supplanted him; but more Ar- 
thur Vincent could not read then. 

Vulgar he had known her to be, coarse and 
sensual, selfish and vain, but false?— No, 
never until her own shameless words avowed 
her guilt, had that unhappy husband doubted 
her wifely honour. 

“T am going away with Roger Holt.” As 
he read the words his outraged manhood, his 
smitten honour, sprang rampant in his bosom, 
clamouring for instant revenge. He went at 
once to his principal’s room, and there, where 
he had meant to proclaim his marriage, Arthur 
Vincent in passionate words confessed his 
shame. ‘The banker who had known his father, 
who liked and respected his mother, gave him 
the best advice possible under the circumstan- 
ces, counselling calmness and moderation at the 
same time, but Arthur announced his firm 
resolution to follow the guilty pair. Seeing 


all persuasion was useless to one so angered, the 
banker desisted. 

A few minutes were devoted to arrangements 
of various kinds, and after writing a hasty note 
to his mother, saying he had been summoned 
to London on important business, Arthur Vin- 
cent walked rapidly to Farminster railway sta- 
tion. 


CHAPTER VI. 
“ Death pays all debts between thy soul and mine.” 
—ANON. 

At a junction station about fifteen miles from 
Farminster, Arthur Vincent learned something 
of the fugitives. Two persons answering to 
their description, had taken tickets for London, 
and had gone townwards by that morning’s ex- 
press. Thither he followed by another express 
train, but fate determined an earlier meeting 
between Arthur Vincent and the woman who 
had wronged him. 

The twilight shadows were gathering as the 
express train steamed into W——,, a large sta- 
tion some thirty miles from London. Arthur, 
who knew the station well, through frequent 
business visits to the metropolis, found with 
surprise that the train drew up at a seldom- 
used platform, and looking round he saw the 
whole station in disorder. The cause was 
plain, an accident had occurred. In reply to 
his question a hurried porter stated that the 
morning express had run into a goods train 
just outside the station. 

“The express from Liverpool?” enquired 
the young man. 

“Yes, sir,” said the porter passing on. 

Acting on a sudden impulse Arthur Vincent 
jumped from the train, and making his way 
to the station-master’s office, he made enquiries 
concerning the accident. 

There were five persons killed, and thirty- 
two injured; the dead were lying in a waiting- 
room, the injured survivors were at different 
places in the town. The station-master’s office 
was strewn with odds and ends of luggage, 
more or less battered, and Arthur’s quick eye 
discovered among the rest, a small portman- 
teau, which he recognised as his wife’s. It 
bore a luggage label addressed “‘ Mrs. Holt, to 
London.” 

“Does this— ?”’ he began. 

“ Ah dear!” said the station-master, “ the 
owner of that lies dead in the waiting-room you- 
der, and you'll hardly believe me, sir,—I am 
ashamed of human nature when I tell you—that 
her worthless husband wanted me to give him 
the money out of her pockets to go on to Lon- 
don—on business he said—if you'll believe me.” 
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“ Are you sure he was her husband?” asked 
Arthur huskily. 

“*I suppose so, they were found together, 
she dead, he unhurt, and he claimed the lug- 
gage.” 

“TJ know this person,” said Arthur Vincent 
after a pause, “I should like to see her, to 
identify her. If she is the person I think, Ican 
give you abundant reason for my conduct.” 

“ All right, sir,” replied the station-master, 
“any evidence for identification is valuable.” 

It was growing dark by this time, and the 
atation-master carried a lantern to the now 
ghastly waiting-room. 

“You won’t want gas to identify one person 
sir,” he whispered, ‘‘and you don’t want to see 
all. Hallo! you sir,” he added as a man sneaked 
away, “here’s a gentleman who thinks he 
knows you.” 

“Yes, I know you, Roger Holt,” said Arthur 
Vincent, laying a hand suddenly upon his 
enemy. “Nay,do not struggle,man, comewith 
me, and let us look upon your work together.” 

Not a word spoke the station-master, for he 
saw that some feeling stronger than common 
was at work here. 

Silently he unlocked the door, and all three 
entered. The blinds of the one window were 
drawn, shutting out the dim twilight, and the 
lantern shed but a feeble gleam, so that nothing 
was clear to Arthur Vincent, until, turning 
down a sheet which covered the face, the sta- 
tion-master shed the light full on the dead face 
of Alice Vincent—the guilty wife. 


Whether minutes passed, or hours, Arthur 


never knew, but there came a moment when all 
things grew clear to him, and he turned to 
Roger Holt, guilty, shrinking sinner, and said, 

“Go, and when I can shut out from my 
mind the memory of this face, I will forgive 
you. I thought to have slain you—perhaps 
both of you—but fate has been before me. 
Death has paid the debt between us.” 

He turned again to look at the corpse, and 
as he looked, Roger Holt slunk away, passing 
into the disgraceful oblivion that wraps the 
lives of such guilty wretches from the fair light 
of anys 

* * * 

Yea, nak paid the debt which guilty Alice 
owed her husband, and Arthur Vincent took 
up life again a sadder and wiser man. 

Tho wealth Ralph Jewin left, never came to 
him of course, but he did not miss it, for his 
honest industry in business brought its own 


reward, and Arthur Vincent, in his turn died a 
rich man. 
(Conclusion.) 
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(SzrPTEMBER 3RD, 1878).* 


Oh what a death was that! Aboard the ship 

Were youth and maiden, age and childhood fair ; 

All day the jest had passed from lip to lip, 

And laughter echoed through the mellow air : 

All day the sunshine on the river wave 

aes danced and glistened :—night brought sudden 
loom, 

The waters rippled o’er a mighty grave, 

And light and laughter died in deepest gloom. 

Night’s awful calm was broken by the cry, 

Of many voices quivering through the air, 

And upward to the silent, starlit sky 

Rose countless shrieks of passionate despair. 


Strong groans brake forth from hearts with anguish 
riven, 


And drowning eyes were lifted up to heaven ! 


They found long slumber in the river’s bed, 
Strong men, sweet maidens, age, and children fair, 
Joined in a moment to the countless dead, 

Passed in a breath-space into other air. 

But of that moment—terrible—supreme, 

When they saw death with eyes so full of life, 

No tongue can speak ; no vivid fancy dream, 

No pen depict its awful, hopeless strife. 

In sight of land, in sight, perhaps of home, 

The winds at rest, beneath a quiet sky, 

Upon the river flecked with silver foam, 

The moment came appointed them to die. 

Fate's hour had struck, Death was the dread decree, 
And time was merged in God's Eternity ! 


Great love went down with thee, thou doomed ship ! 
Youth’s first strong worship, passionate and wild ; 
Deep married love, close-clinging lip to lip ; 
The sweet affection of the little child ; 
The soul-absorbing bliss of motherhood, 
All these have perished on the silent shore ; 
Tides may bring in, oh ship! thy drifting wood 
In wave-beat fragments,—but these come no more! 
The sullen waters slowly yield their prey, 
And earth doth welcome earth to dreamless sleep, 
Until the thunders of the Judgment-Day 
Wake awful echoes resonant and deep ; 
Then may God bid all buried love arise, 
From wave and grave-yard to fair Paradise ! 
H. 8. 


* Collision off Woolwich, between the excursion 
steamer ‘ Princess Alice’ and the ‘ Bywell Castle.’ 
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POEMS & SONNETS by HARRIETT STOCKALL. 
London :—Siinpkin, Marshall § Co. Price 5s. 


The volume before us is a collection of Poems, 

some of which have appeared in several popular 
riodicals, ours amongst the rest; many have not 
een published before. 

The author has a truly poetical genius, some of the 
Poems have a pathos and tenderness which remind 
us of many of Shakespeare’s exquisite lines. The 
pieces on Flowers have become very popular, their 
treatment is original, and they have brought tears to 
many eyes. Other poems, as the sonnets called 
‘* Stranded,’’ ‘‘ In Harvest Time,” those written on 
the late Charles Dickens, and the outspoken honest 
tribute to the genius of our Poet Laureate, appeal to 
more thoughtful feelings, and will be appreciated by 
all. Many Poems are on the domestic teelings, they 
draw mankind together, and encourage every virtue. 

Others are in a more heroic style, and give words 
to thoughts by which statesmen might profit ; and 
when the Nation is in deep sorrow the author ex- 
aa the feeling of England in such a way that 

yalty itself has expressed approval. 

We are sure our readers will be well repaid by 
purchasing this volume of Poems and Sonnets, and 
will be able to spend many a half hour with profit 
and pleasure in its perusal. 


BUSINESS.—By JAMES PLATT, 
New and revised edition. 51st to 55th thousand. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Price 1s. 

Although ‘‘Business’’ in the abstract is not a 
subject mpen which ladies are generally enthusiastic, 
we cannot help thinking that a perusal of Mr. Platt’s 
valuable work will prove interesting to many of our 
fair readers, @' ially to those who are engaged in 
business themselves. 

Appealing, as the book does, to all the higher in- 
stincts of human nature, to the love of truth, of 
honesty, and by init dealing, we are sure it will find 
an echo in the hearts of the women of England, who 
have the interest of their country at heart as deeply 
as any business man among us. We can the more 
confidently recommend Mr. Platt’s work, as the 
principles therein laid down, are the same which 
guide ourselves in the conduct of this Journal, an 
we are sure that all our readers will agree with us, 
and with the author, that fair dealing and truth- 
fulness, form the only sound basis of commercial 
success. 


CREWEL WORK, by ZETA. 
London: Griffith §& Farren. Price 2s. 6d. 

This elegant little work consists of fifteen designs 
for the fashionable style of needlework named 
above: these cenigns are very elegant, and the list em- 
braces most useful articles, such as counterpane, man- 
tle-piece border, chair-back, cot-quilt, &c., &c. Con- 
spicuous among others for chaste design and elegant 
effect is No. 1 Panel-lilies in pot, and No. 9, a very 
effective piece of work for a piano back. 

We can confidently recommend the work to the 
notice of our fair readers. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


The Patterns are all suited for Iadies of medium height 
and of proportionate figure: measuring 344 inches round the 
chest and 24 waist, unless otherwise stated in the description. 

All allowances necessary for seams, ave already given to these 
Patterns. 

THE ORMONDE CORSAGE. 

Onur first pattern is the very novel and elegant 
Corsage & Basques, forming part of the Ormonde 
Costume shown on the third figure of our third plate. 


The pattern is of our usual reliable style and fit, and 
consists of four pieces, viz :—front, side-piece, back, 
(to which the basque is attached) and sleeve. The 
lines of the trimming of front and of the imitation 
collar, are marked by pricked lines on the front and 
back. The complete skirt (No. 160 on our list) may 
be had (post free) for six stamps. 


THE MARGARETTA COLLARETTE. 

This elegant Collarette is of the square (or Sailor) 
form at back, and is heart shaped in front. It is in- 
tended to be worn over a high dress, during the 
evening or at the theatre, and for this reason will be 
found very useful when travelling, as well as for 
many impromptu occasions. It may be made in 
muslin, lace, or net, and trimmed with lace and rib- 
bon according to taste. 


DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS. 
For Sept.,1879. Price 6d. each, Post Free. 


N.B.—In ordering a pattern, only the Number (and 
letter if any) need be specified. 


Plate 1. 
No. 152.—The Clothilde Mantilla. 
a ISA ees with corsage a gilet (see illustration on 
inte 7). 
,153.—The Ferronays Costume. Corsage, U, 
‘ skirt and bouffant. = 
“ 154.—The Rambouillet Costume. Cuirasse Corsage, 
draped upper skirt and bouffante. 
Plate 2. 
“ 155.—The Torquay Costume. Corsage agilet, Sash, 
bouffant, and teblier. 
», 156.—The Dudley Visite. 
»» 156a.—Dress ; corsage, tablier, and bouffant. 
», 157.—The Brighton Visiting Costume, Corsage a 
basques, plastron and upper skirt. 
Plate 3. 
», 158.—The epapray Toilette. Corsage, tunique, 
and back and front drapery. 
», 159.—Wedding Dress. Robe Princesse with long 
full train. A useful and elegant shape forany 


occasion. 
», 160.—The Ormonde Costume. Train skirt with folds 
at sides. Corsage given gratis with the Magazine. 
Plate 4. 
(SPECIAL JUVENILE PLATE.) 
» 161.—The Ida Costume for a girl of 8. Dress and 


Jacket. 

»» 162.—The Alice dress for a girl of 11 to 12. 

>, 163.—The Isabel outdoor Jacket, double breasted, 
for a young lady of 12 to 14. 

», 164.—The Louise Costume for a little girl of 9 or 10, 
Robe Princesse and kilted flounce. 

», 165.—The Mand Toilette for a girl of 7 years old. 
—_ with revers and collar, scarf and pleated 

ounce. 

», 166.—The Helena outdoor Jacket for a little = of 
5 or 6, Single breasted style with long skirt. 

», 166a.—The same ‘tind of outdoor Jacket for a girl of 
8 ord. 


Plate 5. 

** 167.—Mourning Visite Mantle. 

», 168.—Mourning Paletot, double-breasted. 
Plate 7. 

», 169.—The Bernhardt Blouse Polonaise or Robe, with 

waist belt and without pleats in the body. 

These patterns (children’s patterns excepted) ave cut for 
ladies of good figure, measuring 34} inches chest measure and 
24 inches Waist measure. Full instructions for enlarging or 
decreasing the size will be enclosed gratis with each pattern, 

A COMPLETE CATALOGUE of Devere's Paris 
Model Patterns of Dresses, Polonaises, Tuniques, 
Mantles, Paletots, Jackets, &c., also Standard Dress 
Body Patterns, for all sizes, from 19 inches chest to 
42} inches chest, and Underlinen for Ladies, Chil- 
dren and Babies, will be sent post free, on receipt of 
letter or postcard. N.B. he prices of under-linen 
patterns have been revised and reduced. 


Apply for patterns by LETTER ONLY, (enclosing 
postage stamps,) to Messrs. Louis DEvERE & Co., 
i, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 
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Che Court and High Hite. 


During the stay of the Court at Osborne, Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice visited the Soldier’s Hospital at 
Netley, and bestowed the Victoria Cross on Private 
Hitch for his gallant exertions in behalf of his 
wounded comrades at Rorke’s Drift. On August 
14th, Her Majesty drove to Parkhurst, and inspected 
the 42nd Royal Highlanders, under the command of 
Col. Macpherson, C. B. Her Majesty and the Court 
left Osborne for Balmoral Castle on August 25th. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales with their youth- 
ful family, made a shorter stay than usual on board 
the Osborne in Cowes Roads. The Prince of Wales 
will, it is said, escort his sons part of the time on 
their cruise in the Bacchante. His Royal Highness 
will use his own yacht, the Osborne. 

The Princess of Wales with the three Princesses, 
started on August the 19th on a visit to Denmark, 
and the Prince of Wales accompanied by the Duke 
of Edinburgh went to Plymouth on the same day, to 
lay the foundation stone of the new Eddystone 
Lighthouse. 

The untimely death of the Infanta Marie del Pilar, 
sister of the Ring of Spain has added to the gloom 
which already enveloped the Spanish Court. Our 
gracious Sovereign salt the crowned heads of Euro 
telographed expressions of their sympathy to the 
young King. : 

The Crown Prince of Sweden has been paying 
visits at the country seats of various members of 
English Aristocracy. 

Among the many fashionable weddings which have 
marked the close of the London season, perhaps the 
most splendid was that of Lord Edmund Talbot, 
brother of the Duke of Norfolk, and the Hon. Mary 
Caroiine Bertie, eldest daughter of Lord Norreys. 
The ceremony took place at the Brompton Oratory, 
and was celebrated with all the pomp which marks 


the ritual of the Romish Church. A very large and , 


fashionable company was assembled, and the toilettes 
of the ladies were exceptionally splendid and strik- 
ing. The lovely bride was dressed in white satin 
with garniture.of most exquisite lace, and she wore 
magnificent diamonds. She was attended by ten 
bridesmaids, who wore India muslin and lace, and 
caps ornamented by an arrow, with ‘“‘ May’’ in dia- 
monds, the gift of the bridegroom. 

A very elegant wedding took place on August 5th, 
at Chorley, Cheshire, between Henry Chemocke 
Brandreth, Esq., of Houghton Hall, Beds, and Miss 
Evel: ‘rances Christabel Lawton, of Lawton Hall, 
Cheshire, The bride wore a robe of duchesse satin, 
trimmed with orange-blossoms, tulle veil and dia- 
mond stars, the giit of the bridegroom. The brides- 
maids’ dresses were exceedingly pretty, consisting of 
rose-colored and white Indian muslin with rose bows ; 
hats to match with wild roses. Each had a gold 
bracelet and bouqnet, presented by the bridegroom. 

On the 7th of August at St. Michael’s, Chester 
Square, a marriage was solemnised between Dr. A. 
H. Evans of Sutton Coldfield, and Mies Helen How- 
ard, of the Abbey Close, Bedford. 

We regret to announce the death of the Earl of 
Fife, which took place on Aug. 7th at Mar Lodge. 
The funeral took place on Aug. 15th. 

We regret to announce the death of Sir Thomas 
Moncrieffe, which took place on Aug. 16th. The late 

, who was in his 58th year, was married to 
Lady Louisa Hay, daughter of the Earl of Kinnonl. 
Two of Sir Thomas Moncrieffe’s daughters are the 
Duchess of Atholo, and the Countess of Dudley. 
Bx 
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COVENT GARDEN. 

Here Messrs. A. and S. Gatti’s Promenade Con- 
certs are in the full tide of success. The arrange- 
ments that proved so successful last year, are re- 
peated in this series of concerts. The Musical Di- 
rector is Mr. Arthur Sullivan, whose name is alone 
a guarantee that the interests of true art will not 
be neglected in the programmes, while the popular 
taste (which none knows better how to guage than 
this favorite composer) will be amply catered for. 
Mr. Cellier has ably filled the post of conductor du- 
ring Mr. Sullivan's absence. The vocalists com- 
prise all available talent, Messrs. Gatti’s engage- 
ments including such popular favorites, as M ie 
Antoinette Sterling, Madame Patey, Miss Mary 
Davies, Mrs. Osgood, Miss Orridge. Mr. Edw 
Lloyd, Mr. Santley, Mr. Maybrick, Mr. Barton Mc 
Guckin, and other talented vocalists. 

THE HAYMARKET. 

Mr. Barry Sullivan's short appearance at the 
Haymarket in his favorite characters. has been the 
most marked event of the month, and the numerous 
admirers of Mr. John S. Clarke have since gladly 
welcomed him in his celebrated part of Dr. Panyloss 
and Major Wellington de Boots. 

THE PRINCESS’S. 

The continued success of Mr. Reade’s sensational 
drama, Drink, promises a long run for it ; Miss Rose 
Massey, the charming American actress, has under- 
taken the part of Gervaise in the place of Miss Amy 
Roselle; with this exception the original cast re- 
mains, and a company eae suited to each other 
were never associated in a better play. We have 
before spoken of Mr. Charles Warner’s marvellous 
acting as Coupeau, and the able representation of 
Gouget by Mr Rignold, while the part of Phabe Sage 
is played by Miss Fanny Leslie, with charming spirit 
and vivacity. The realistic effects, which in some 
hands might be difficult to manage, are so natural- 
ly and effectively introduced, that a great portion of 
the success of Drink may be attributed to the first- 
class management so peculiar to this favorite house. 

THE LYCEUM. 

Miss Genevieve Ward has taken this house during 
the absence of Mr. Henry Irving, and having rather 
unsuccessfully opened with Zillah replaced that 
drama, by Lucrezia Borgia, which met with imme- 
diate success. Miss Genevieve Ward in the princi- 
pal character made a profound sensation, showin, 
such power and artistic finish that she may be ranke 
among the finest tragic actresses of our time. 
The production of Guy Mannering also gave this 
talented lady an opportunity of appearing with great 
effect as Meg Merrilies. 

THE STRAND. 

The long continued success of Madame Favart 
speaks well for the Opera itself, the actors, and the 
management, all of which indeed, leave nothing to 
be desired, 

THE IMPERIAL. 

This house is prospering with the Comedy-Opera 
Company in H. M.S. Pinafore, Mr. Wilford Mor- 
gan appearing as Ralph Rackstraw, Mr. J. G. Tay- 
lor as Sir Joseph Porter, and Miss Carina Clelland 
as Josephine. Mr. Arthur Sullivan's popular comic 
Opera seems to have lost none of its attractions by 
being transplanted further West. Facts indeed 
seem to point out that in London as in New York 
there is plenty of room for two ships sailing under 
(Pinafore) flags of Messrs. Sullivan aud Gilbert. 


A short serial story entitled *‘ FATAL EVIDENCE,” 
by G. Ewart Fleming, will be commenced in our Oc- 
tober Number. 
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DEVERE’SsS 
RECEIPT POR WATERPROOFING. 


_ There is often great difficulty in obtaining mate- 
rials that are really waterproofed, but this simple 
receipt places it in the power of every lady to water- 


proof her own cloak, at a trifling cost, with very lit- . 


tle trouble and with complete certainty of success. 

The receipt may be used for every kind of woollen, 

cotton, or linen material, and may be applied either 
to waterproof Dust Cloaks, and Ulsters that have 
been bought ready-made, or to the materials before 
they are made up, which is of course the best plan. 
__ Take two ounces of powdered Alum and dissolve 
it in two quarts of water : in another vessel dissolve 
two ounces of Sugar of Lead, also in two quarts of 
water : stir them up, and when the alum and lead are 
entirely dissolved, empty one vessel into that which 
contains the other: mix them well together by stir- 
ring them with a stick until the mixture becomes 
nearly the color of milk, then leave it for a time to 
settle, and when a white deposit is formed at the 
bottom and the top part is perfectly clear like water, 
pour the clear liquid off very carefully into another 
vessel, leaving the waste deposit behind. The clear 
liquid part is that which is tobe used. Immerse in it 
the material to be rendered waterproof, leaving it a 
quarter of an hour to soak, then press it with the 
hands to squeeze the liquid out, and hang it on a 
line to dry. The quantities given above will be suf- 
ficient to waterproof a Cape or Cloak. 

This manner of rendering materials waterproof, 
does not alter either the color or the pliability of the 
material. There will be a faint sna at first some- 
thing like vinegar, but it will go off in about two days. 

As a matter of curiosity, we advise our readers to 
try it on a square piece of Alpaca, Tweed, or even a 
Cambric pocket-handkerchief. They will find that 
they can gather up the corners, and carry a pint of 
water about in it without a drop coming through. 


Correspoudence. 


RULES. 

I. AU letters must be addressed to the Epitor, 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W- 

II. Correspondents who desire answers by post 
must enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Ii. s must in all cases enclose 
REAL name and address in additton to PPEUDONYM. 
When no PSEUDONYM is given, the initials of name 
will be prefived to the answer. 

IV. MSS. must always be accompanied by stamps 
for return, if found ineligible. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE OF UNDERLINEN, &. 


In consequence of the large sale of Devere’s pat- 
terns of French Underlinen, and of Devere’s Paris 
Standard B Patterns for all sizes, we have been 
enabled to make a considerable Reduction in Price. 

For particulars see our list of Paris Model Patterns, 
which will be sent gratis and pon free, on receipt of 
letter or post card addressed to the Editors. 


ADA writes :— 

‘*T want to know whether you charge 6d. for each 
part of a costume, viz :—body, sleeve, tunique, or 
whether I am to have the complete pattern for the 
price you name in your Magazine? A short time 
ago I sent a shilling for a pattern, to an advertising 
house in the W.C. District, and got only a body sent 
me, and I had bg three shillings more to get a 
complete pattern. as this right? I felt much an- 
noyed at their ways. especially as the pattern even 
when complete was such a bad fit that I nearly spoilt 
my stuff.’ 

Our Paris Model Patterns at 6d. each. are com- 
PLETE PATTERNS. That is to say, the price paid 
includes body, sleeve, tunique or tablier, and licahente 
if any. We do not of course include the plain under 


po.) yo 
SSS 
C CESS SS ed Printed by Louis Devere & Co., London, 


skirt or petticoat, because every lady has already her 
pattern of this which serves for all dresses. Our No. 
138 is a very good medium train, Our No. 139 is a 
very elegant skirt with long train. 

he practice you allude to must be considered an 
imposition by all right-minded people.—Ep. W. F 


A Draper writes :— 

“‘T have found so much benefit from the use of 
your Paris Model Busts and Patterns in my business, 
that I feel it is only fair to tell you of my success. 
find they save so much time and expense that I am 
enabled to sell garments at a cheaper rate, and this 
has greatly increased the number of my customers. 
I have found your Mantle patterns of special value 
and your Busts are of equal use in up und 
exhibiting in the Show Room. [am very glad I took 

our advice and had Busts of various sizes: the 
arge ones are especially valuable in making up 
Mantles and Jackets for stout Ladies ; it saves the 
customers much trouble in trying on. 

I hope you will pardon me if I mention one little 
drawback, and venture to suggest an improvement. 
I find it rather inconvenient both to customers and 
myself to look through several numbers in search of 
a suitable Mantle or Jacket. Now if you could 
manage sometimes to give a plate of Mantles only. 
which drapers could show to their customers, I 
think it would greatly increase the practical value of 
your good Magazine.” 

We are exceedingly gratified by your i a eg 
letter. We have arranged to give a separate plate of 
Mautles in our November Number.—Ep. W. F. 

Mrs. M., Manchester, writes :— 

“*T find the small outline plate of Children’s 
garments given with your August Number very 
valuable, and am looking forward to the promised 
plate of costumes in September. Your cheap and 
correct patterns of dren’s garments, both of 
dresses and underlinen, are of the greatest service to 
me, for by their help, and with the assistance of m: 
nurse, I have been able ce this year to have 
my children’s clothes well and fashionably made at 
home ; and this, as my family is a large one, is of the 

test advantage to me, as the wife of a hardwork- 

rofessional man.’” 

e believe that you will find the plate of Children’s 
ergrentgeeied ney end pote ter Bogor 4 a 
are much please our our 
efforts to aac our pa. a Reciaeg W.F. 

Miss EprtH S—, Macclesfield, says, in ordering a 
pattern :—‘‘ Iam very pleased with your cut-out pat- 
terns in the World of Fashion.”’ 

Miss Firtu writes :— ’ 

“T have been very much pleased with your pat- 
terns hitherto, and have derived the greatest benefit 
from them, they are so true-fitting, combined with 
such elegance of style.”’ 

Miss A. Searle writes :— 

‘*T have been a subscriber to your Magazine for 
20 years, and have found it a great help to me.” 

eare always pleased to receive such letters as 
the above, for they prove to us that our efforts to place 
before the public a fashion-book of REAL PRACTICAL 
VALUE are highly appreciated.—Ep. W. F. 

Acknowledged with thanks letters from Miss 
Woodroofe, Miss Beach, Miss C— M., Mrs. E. Pilk- 
ington, Miss Warburton, Miss H— N., and Miss 
K—, Liverpool. 


To CounTRY SUBSCRIBERS, who experience diffi- 
culty in obtaining the ‘‘ World of Fashion.’’ The 
Magazine will be posted free to any address, on the 
last day of each month, for 12s.a year. The P.O.O 
should be made payable to the Publishers, or to 
Louis Devere & Co. 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, Lon- 
don, W. To ensure safety in transmission, it is bet- 
ter to ask the Postmaster to ‘‘ Cross’ the Order, so 
that it can only be paid through a Banker. Single 
copies will be sent post free, on receipt of 13 stamps. 
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FRONT OF DRESS, 
Shown on fig. 3, plate 4, 


No. 1824 shows the 

and upper part of the dress 
which is worn underneath the 
Adela Paletot, (No. 182); at 
the back the basque forms a 
point, similar to the front, but 
not so deep, and is trimmed 
by the folds to correspond. 
The folds at neck are contin- 
ued at back to imitate around 
collar, 


October, 1879. 


tities required : 6 yds. cache: 
tons ; if made of satin, 10 y, 


MOURNING 
(Pig. 6, plate 5) 


[IS Cais 


1878. 
also be made in a: other color that will harmonise i 
f cachemire if a richer umd 
; 3 yds. Swan’s-down, 
: it is made quite en Princesse without any ful 


lastron, collar, cuffs and pockets are trimmed with 
with blue silk or satin 3 or in pink cachemire 


trimmed with fullings and flounces of slate-co 
trimmed with silk to match, T¢ wil take 5 yds; cacheinins } 
ey 


Digitized b 


} DEVERE’S MODEL BUSTS. 


(Including Crate, Packing, and free delivery within 4 miles of Charing Cross, or at any London Terminus.) 
We supply these Busts, for the following sizes of Chest Measures :—314, 38, 343, 36, $7}, 394, 41, 42}, and 44 inches. 


Devere’s Model Bust is specially made for the use 
of Drapers, Dressmakers, and private families, it is 
secorstely moulded from the most perfect ; 

and is covered with stout twilled calico, thus afford- 
ing a firm yet flexible surface for the various ed ers 
of trying-on garments. It is mounted on a hand- 
some stand, and, by means of the screw shown on the 
eagraving, can be raised or lowered in height accord- 
ing to requirement. Another great advantage is the 
feciity with which it turns round on the pivot, thus 
ing the worker to fit or trim the back or front 
of a drees without moving from her position. 
Dressmakers, and private families find 
these are invaluable, from the ease they afford 
for the arrangement of the elegant but complicated 
styles of trimmings so much in vogue at the present 
time. 


In private families, one Bust serves for all members 

of the family who are not smaller in size than the 
bast, but Drapers and Dressmakers should have 
pore than one sise. We allow a trade discount of 
H nla on two Busts, 7} per cent. on three Busts, 
Wper cent. on four Busta, and 12} per cent. on six 
Basta, he Fe all ordered for the same person at 
one time. following are useful selections for ge- 


tL? rok 
Four Busts:—One, chest 314; two, chests 84}; 
one, chest 37}. 

8rx Busts :—One, chest 31}; one, chest 83; two, 
cheats 344 ; one, chest 374; one, chest 394. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Since our introduction of these Busts to our Sub- 
sribers, we have received an immense number of let- 
ters thanking us for the benefit they have derived 

_ from their use, 

lant B—., writes :— 

“T have always found a difficulty in being well 


. Isaw in your M ine the advertisement of 
Deree’s Model Busta : f sent for one, and my maid 


PRICE 26s. EACH. 


has, by using it and cutting from one of your 
ters’ caacendel liv tanking tae a Gress whieh Sea 
beantiful fit.”” 


GQWENDOLINE writes :— 

**T have bought one of your Model Busts, and 
made up one of your patterns, No. 65; the result is 
quite beautiful. On reckoning up the cost of mate- 
rials and bes ee I find I have saved on this one 
dress more than double the price of the Model Bust.’’ 

Magra writes :— 

““Your Model Busts have been of the greatest 
service to me; through using them I have had many 
extra orders. Please send me as soon as possible, 
two more Busts, same size as last.’’ 

Mapaur C— writes :—* 

“‘Thave now three of your new Model Busts, a 
‘Wanzer Pleating Machine, and four sewing machines, 
By this means, I save a good deal of labour, and I a 
thus enabled to charge quite one-third leas than the 
price I was formerly obliged to ask.” 


A West-Enp DressmMAxkzR writes :— 


Dressmak 
They find that by the aid of the Bust, they can finish 
three dresses in the time required for two betore they 
discovered its use.’’ 


These Busts are so as to take to pieces 
with the greatest ease, and pack in a very small com- 
pase, thus redu the expense of carriage to the 
lowest amount, instructions for putting toner 
are forwarded to each purchaser. The orates (which 
are specially made to suit each Bust) should bo pre- 
served for use in case of removal. 


N. B. When ordering a Bust it is better to send 
an old dress body that fits well, together with the ex- 
act size round the chest. A Bust suited to the lady 
will then be carefully selected from our stock and for- 
warded with the 7 


Can be obtained only from Mzssrs Louis Drvrre & Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. Orders to be sent-by letter, 
enclosing P. O. Order for the amount. 


THE WORLD OF FASHION, 


A JOURNAL OF FASHION AND LITERATURE. 


Is tae Best and Cueapest Lapizs’ Macazing mv THE WoBLD. 


<a 


It has from twelve to fifteen beautifully-colored Costumes every month. 
It has an uncolored plate of Mourning Costumes, Caps, Bonnets, &c. 
It has an outline plate of the latest fashionable Models. 
It has reverse views in outline of every Costume. 
It gives ong or Two reliable full-sized patterns every month GRATIS, 
It sells complete patterns of all Oostumes at siapence each. 
It sends all patterns by return of post, and Post Fae. 
Its patterns are the best in the world for good style and reliable fit. 
Its patterns are the only ones which give satisfaction to all. 
Its Costumes are specially selected to suit the English taste. 
It excludes the extravagant Continental styles issued by other Journals. 
Its Costumes can all be made up with the greatest ease. 
Its descriptions are of real practical value to Ladies. 
It gives the quantities of material required for each costume. 
Its leading article on Fashion is always accurate and reliable. 
Its letterpress pages are not full of puffs and tradesmen’s advertisements, 
Its letterpresa contains true information on the latest Fashions. 
Its Literature is of the purest tone and highest order. 
Its Poetry has been graciously approved by Royalty. 
Its Correspondence is interesting and instructive. 
It has engaged the first talent in every department. 
Ir 1s tas onty Lapizs’ Macazine oF REAL PRACTICAL VALUE, 
It is useful to Drapers, Dressmakers, and private families. 
It is bought by every one who has once had a copy. 
. | 


q a these advantages render it the Cuzapest Lapres’ Macazine in the World. It can be had of all 
; sellers and Newsmen, Price One Shilling. It should be delivered on the first of every month. 


‘ Loxpox ;SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., STATIONERS’ HALL, COURT) ELC. 


x, B~Ladies will oblige by giving their orders early, asthe demand for this Magazine is so great that the publishers can with difficulty 
pounnly st after the dau of Publication. 


THE OLDEST 
AND MOST PRACTICAL 
MAGAZINE. 
‘SHIGVTI HSITONG 
YOd GALOLTIAS ATTIVIORAS 


LADIES’ 
SAWMLSOO SNIVINOO 


 ‘-DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 
Price Sixpence Fach, Post Free. 


DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS are far superior to any that have hitherto been sold in England, France, or America. They are extq) 
new Scientific principles, by the first Parisian Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. They will prove of very great advantage tj 
Drapers and Dressmakers, enabling them to make up with the greatest ease any Costume represented in this favorite Magazine. These Patter 
likewise be of very great service to those Ladies who have their dresses made up at home. 


4 i The quantities of materials required for each Dress, Pelisse, &c. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of each costume, 


THE FOLLOWING 18 A LIST OF DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS ON SALE TO OCT. 31*, 1879, | 


ta-> IN ORDERING A PATTERN ONLY THE NUMBER (and Lrrrer if any) NEED BE SPECIFIED. j 


' 
| 


N. B.— Ladies will oblige by enclosing name and full address, plainly written, which will ensure speedy delivery by the Post Ofice. 


No. 31,—Ball D ith mi the ch OCTOBER, 1879. 
NEW FRENCH UNDERLINEN. rar Pyrat gtd pllmadomeg erp T | 
(Reduced Prices. m ser elegant style. ate ” iaay Deere anne Vp gta 
ap N LADIES. » 34.—Duchesse Dress for Mourning. ilet with wa: and upper skirt. 
Biche or: teliebelaper = pee < 88:—Princesss Dress with slight train. »171—The Templemore Home Toilette, Cx, | 
No. la, Dressing Gown. 64. No. 2a, Dressing » 87.—The Thyra Visite. we—The te a Christi ina Visiting Costume, (r- 
| Jacket, 4d. 0. 8a, Full Train Petticoat, 6d. MARCH and APRIL, 1879. ii sage, draped panier and skirt. | 
No. 44, Petticont Body, 4d. No. 5a, NightDress, 6d. F : 4 ; ” Plate 2 
No. 6a, Petticont, walking length, 6d. »» 49.—Bridesmaid’s Costume. Polonaise and drapery 173.—The Blenheim Indoor. Toilette. Com, 
No. 68, Princesse Petticoat, body & skirt in one, 6d. of skirt. ‘e draped panier, tablier snd tunique 
No. 74, Chemise, 4d. _No. 84, Full Drawers, 4d. » 50.—Wedding Dress. Polonaise & draperies. 174,—The Baden Costume Co Tong pst 
No. 8z, Chemise and Drawers combination, 6d. » 51.—Demi-Saison Pelisse with wide sleeve. 0 ane “side pleats and ack bout 
No. 9a, Flannel Vest. *940, Lady’s Bathing Dress, 6d. +», 52.—Polonnise Princesse, with draped tablier. ,175.—Th ayes Visite. 


Price 44. and 64. each t free »» 61.—Demi-Saison Paletot. 


. Pos . » 6la.—A useful half-fitting outdoor Jacket, with 
Patient envine set of 12 patterns may be had (post , fone sda the tac 


*62.—The Canadian,a Lad y's double-breasted Ulster 
t. 


»» 176.—Polonaise and a decd a child 5 of years old 
»177.—The Constance Costume. Corsige, pic, | 


d back bouffant. 
RLS. Coat, with hood an Jan . , 
AU hap chee ve ae ~ 12. »» *63.—Polonnise Princesse, without gilet, to be draped »» 178. ~~ hsm gd Dinner Dress. Cormze, skirt, | 
cut for Chest measures o) . Age 12. at back and sides according to taste, “179.—The Genevieve Toilette. Jacket body, dai 
No. 10a, Dressing Gown. No. lla, D » 65.—The Rosalinda Princesse Tunique, : ais: nue ped 4 
si oat os, Rats wees | B—Bay Pea aeons =f 
e is 0. 14a, , en; ae F : 
No. 15a, Drawers No. 15z, Chemise and Drawers | )’ 75. aes eae ae +, 180.—The Talbot Costume. Upper tng saree 
Combination. No. 16a, Flannel Vest. No. 17a, Flannel +» 75a—Corsage and Skirt. ‘iicmoe je Lip scolar piace ae reo | 
Petticoat. No. 18a, Bathing Costume. » °81.—Double-breasted outdoor Jacket for making up | ” igo The kdek Games : i 
No, 194, aa wi Mews Prost: in cloth, iehsOosecee bases, esnetiadieden: 
ice 4d. enc i : F 
N. B. The complete set of 12 Pores may be had (post MAY, JUNE, and JULY, 1879, sie: Saori ete & 
ape me. free) for 3s. » 82—The Christina Costume. eres ae Bat bane mgt dent Treas: Camel oe 
Tits rb. 3 24 » 83.—Grosvenor Costume, Corsage an: . 
ele Pe ae Sao CHILDREN’S UNDERCLOTHING AND DRESSES. | 7° 97.—Olivia Toilette, Jacket and upper skict. diadee eda 
ti Ps All cut for Chest measura of 20 inches, Age 4 » 98.—The Bernhardt e, Corsage, Panier, } ”° >” ays : 
2 No. 21a, Dress. No. 22a, Frock. No. 28a, Frock Bonffant and Train Skirt peal a 
No. 24a, Chemise Drawers. No. 25a, Chemisette. | ,, 103.— tion Toilette, Tunique and Plastron, | * 196.—New Princesse Robe for path 
No. 26a, Body Drawers. No. 27a, Full Blouse. » 104.—The Teves Costume, Corsage a fae and panier, 187 for g edge rel she 
No. 2a, Petticoat, No. 29a, Blouse, No. 30a, Night » 105.—The Lilian Costume, Cuirasse & double panier. — 2 
Gown, No. as Coomnios. No. 32a, Drawers. ” Mra ig rey inn i seal style. UNDERSKIRTS. 
rice 3d. each, it free. . .—Garden y me, cesse ue . vag? 
‘ is a ga vty Poy of 12 bine Hci patterns may be ; sib me —_ ae a : Zoe ae repo Lacon 
@ ee) for 2s, Bd. . 115.—Toilette for an elderly Corsage fant, -— Marq Trained Skirt, for Evenitg | 
id » 116,—Visiting Costume, Tunique with long lappet. | »  8—Duchesse Train Skirt, (new square sy). | 


»» 48.—Dress Skirt of walking 


BABY LINEN. , 138.—Dress Skirt with medinm Train. 


Nos. 33a, Cloak. 34a, Short Frock. 35a, Long 


» 119.—Concert Toilette, Corsage, panier, and back 
1 el of upper skirt. 
. <a 


Robe, or Monthly Gown if less trimmed. 36a, Petti- 4 Dee ae ee be = Lg ge — ilar aes the 
coat. 374, Short Princesse Frock. 381, Long Petti- | ” aks Doemeba Mesaee et mohesaaly 
coat, Cambric or Flannel. 394, Shirt. 40a, Bib. Ped skirt. se . JUVENILE COSTUMES. 


4 
4la, Night Jacket, lengthened to form Night-Gown 
424, Shoe. 43a, er 3 Drawers or Couvre-linge. 
Price 3d. each, bgt! free, 
N.B, The complete set of 11 patterns of Baby Linen 
may be had (post free) for 2s. 


Illustrations of any of this Underlinen will be 
sent (post free) on receipt of a stamped and ad- 
@ressed envelope. 


STANDARD BODY PATTERNS, 
WITH BASQUES. 
FOR ALL SIZES. 
(Ti thin tissue paper, at Reduced Prices.) 


AUGUST 1879. 

+» 124,—The Agatha Costume, tunique and bonffant. 

», 125.—The angie ag geo re 

» 1254.—Dress inted Corsage. 

e 126.—The Florian Toilette. Corsage, gilet, upper- 
skirt and drapery. 

»» 130a.—Dress-skirt & Norfolk Jacket body with yoke. 

» 131 —The Sandringham Dinner Dress, poin cor- 
sage and draped tunique. 


» 184.—Trouville Costume, corsage, tablier, and bouffant. 


» 135.—The Aida barege Costume, gilet, Princesse 
i ba lese and drapery of Bo 2 
—| ourning Costume, 0 tani je, 
*, 140.—The Victoria Mantelet. : 


77.—Corsage a aes and Upper Skirt for s ost 
»” 
lady Sent ie years. | 
»» °78.—Paletot for a girl of 14. | 
»» 106.—Little Nellie’s Toilette, for a girl of Sor’. | 
sy 142a.—Lawn Tenis Pinafore for a girl of 7 ot & 
»» 148.—Pleated dress for a little girlof7ors 
»» 144.—Norfolk Bodice with yoke and skirt fors yoo" | 
lady of 15 or 16. Chest measure 31. 

—C er, and skirt fora girlof 10 
»» 146.—Dress with low neck for a little girl ofS ort 
» 147.—Zouave Suit for boy 8 or 9 d 
»» 148,—Paletot or out door Jacket for a little s" 


»» 1404.—The new Shoulder Cape, two styles. 


13 or 14. Chest measure bef a 
» 150,—Man of War suit for a boy of 9 or 10 years 
, 151.—Boy’s Sailor’s Suit, age 7 to 8. 
», 151a.—Boy’s Sailor's suit, age 10 toll. a I 
» 161.—The Ida Costume for a girl of 8. Dres™ 


be L , » 141.—The Croizette Pelerine Fichu 6 years old. ‘ 
a a ' area eure ae Be eae re die # 142.—Lawn Tennis Tunique, (Pinafore style). »» 149.— a basques, scarf and skirt fore guid 
in ome far aaa cai Aaa aa Le : me. 


: # » *94a.—Lady’s Bathing Costu 
R LADIES’ SIZES, 4d. each, pos 


F i t free. SEPTEMBER, 18979, 
i aa Cheat Measures,—Sit, 58, S44, 96, 574, S04, 41,481. fy, so se Clothide Mantille. 


»» 152a.—Dreas with corsage a gilet, 


4 ele Obs +i », 158.—The Ferronays Costume. Corsage, Upper Jacket. 
es ae * skirt and bouffant. 162.—The Alice dress for a girloflltol. 
PO bt Ge fs ** PARIS MODEL PATTERN S|. 154.—The Ram bouillet Costume. Cuirnsse Corsage, ;, 163.—The Isabel outdoor Jacket, double i 
‘ a hae FOR LADIES. draped upper skirt and bouffant. for n young lady of 12 to Me. ttle ginko 
Ag. Er keg. 7 a All cut for Chest measures of 34} inches st ee Eee eres es Corsage agilet, Sash, | »» 164.—The bene heoegoner pened fl id 
a tn aE tes ¢) nffant, and tablier. Prin 
Sash DECEMBER, 1878. »» 156.—The Dudley Visite. » 105.—The Mand Toilette for « gti of Y ey 
ir aes er ; » 10.—Corinne Robe Princesse, with train to carry », 156a.— Dress; corsage, tablier, and bouffant. 166 io ne Hi : etd coe ‘Jacket tor a little et @ 
+ aes Mee s on the arm. »,157.—The Brighton Visiting Costume, Corsage a ny 108. ye b style with long stit. 
Th ty eset’ hte eB » 11,—Eva Visite. basques, plastron and upper ekirt. = 6, cry irl dofe ted sty 5 for agnel 
Pa La a i » 12.—Mignon Visite. », 158.—The Castlereagh Toilette. Corsage, tunique, | » cae oman of outdoor Jacket 
ae | ‘ty RE fs i or 9 
eet OS » 16.—Dinner Dress, Princesse style. and back and front drapery. . 


», 159.—Prince+se Dress with long full train. Those patterns marked (*) have not been illustretel 
» 20.—Tunique for Dinner Dress. »» 160.—The eat yasing Costume Corsage and Train skirt our oles : they are gol LF patterns of general wily 
JANUARY and FEBRUARY, 1879, with folds at sides, i i 


Ga. a: et Ne ; 1 EES ; , 167.—Mourning Visite Mantle. °,° This listis added to every month ; for particuan@ 

yee Sod ae ; 28.—Close-fitting Pelisse, single-breasted with cont | ?” 168|—Mourning Paletot, double-breasted. which Ppeclaar ri de of the Megan d 
“io OF bee le 25.—Mantean Visite » 169.—The Bernhardt Blouse Polonaise or Robe with es Patterns are withdrawn from this list es ©" 

SE Pye ‘ we 2. . waist belt and without pleats in the body. they go out of fashion. 


w 18 —Tunique a Gilet fer Ball Dress. 


bt ie *,* These patterns (Children’s patterns excepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure, measuring 343 inches Chest measure, and +t 
i inches Waist measure. Instructions for Dressmaking and for enlarging or decreasing the sizerbill(be enclosed gratis with each pattem 
Apply by LETTER ONLY, enclosing postage stamps, to Messrs. Lovis Drvere & Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

N.B. All orders will be executed by return of post. | 
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The publishers of the French Magazines of 
Fashion still continue to look for inspiration 
for the Fashions of the day, to reminiscences of 
the styles that prevailed during the first French 
Bevolution, when ladies’ attire became very 
masculine in character; among other things 
we may name the very high “ Robespierre ” 
neckties. Quite recently one of the first of the 
French Magazines of Fashions says :—“ Ladies 
attire will be still more masculine, and there are 
in preparation very large neckties made of 
Tulle and Point d’ Eeprit: the bows are made 
very long and will then spread out so as to 
completely hide the chin and sometimes to 
cover half the face.” This idea, following the 
“ Directoire” Hats and Bonnets, and the back 
basques of ladies’ Dresses made to look more 
like men’s Coats than anything else, indicates 
a degeneracy of taste, that is usually observed 
in times when democracy or plutocracy has 
for the time gained an ascendancy in a nation. 

We will now describe the styles selected by 
the higher Aristocracy of France, and by 
English ladies of the best and most refined 
taste. 

The most prominent feature in Ladies’ 
dresses, is the idea of several plissé flounces at 
front of skirt, see Nos. 177, 178, 179 and 182; 
there may be two, three, or more of these floun- 
ces. No. 178 shows sixteen, which is the 
greatest number we have yet seen. 

There is great variety in the form of dresses, 
but nearly all have elegant draperies starting 
from the hips and forming graceful folds at the 
back. There are now very few Revers, and 
Gilets are fast disappearing; they have been 
so long fashionable that a change will be wel- 
comed. 

The Princesse style still continues to bea 
great favorite, because it is so graceful and so 
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useful and convenient, but it will probably be 
less worn as the fulness of drapery at the sides 
gaing in favor. Our colored plates give all the 
latest novelties in Ladies’ Costumes. 

Gold trimmings are again coming into great 
favor. A very pretty gold lace is made, also a 
galon in which gold is intermixed with chenille 
of various colors, or plaited in tresses of all 
widths : the colors of the chenille should match 
the dress. 


In Hats and Bonnets there is nothing new 
to notice in Paris: since the introduction of 
the various Republican forms, there has been a 
great degeneracy in style. In England Ladies 
are showing a better taste: Plush Hats and 
Bonnets are much worn, they are generally of 
a large size: they are made in black or white, 
also in various shades of greys, stone color, 
brown and olive green. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


Ma Chére Amie, 

Yon asked me on my return from my visit to the 
Duchesse de R——on the occasion of the coming of age 
of their eldest son, to describe a little of what I saw 
atthe Chateau. It was the gayest scene I have wit- 
nessed fora long time ; you know the position of the 
Chatean is unrivalled, its grounds, terraces, and or- 
namental waters, equal to some of the most splendid 
mansions of England. Here were d erwreshey together 
nearly all the élite of the French Aristocracy, and a 
good Heerr ey ¢ of English. The toilettes were most 
splendid, and pon could have imagined so many 
beautiful women could have been collected together, 
away from Paris or London: I am tempted to go into 
a long description of the toilettes, but my space will 
net allow me. After the festivities of the day, the 
grounds were illuminated by thousands of variegated 

ps ; the scene in the Terrace, where many of the 
ladies were congregated, arpa to me like fairy- 
land, and the ladies seemed like brilliant fairies ; I 
sat in one corner and took sketches of two of them, 
which I have sent to your artist to be given in your 
November Magazine, several of the others I will now 
bf to describe with my pen. You know the elegance 
of the Comtesse de L———, she seemed that eveni: 
to be more beautiful than ever; she wore a dress 0! 
green faille and white surah, the tunic opencd on a 
plastron of white surah, which was cut square at the 
neck and trimmed with muslin ; two folds edged the 
body down to the point of the waist, and from 
thence commenced the draperies, which formed three 
large pleats each about six inches deep and fastened 
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at the back; the dress had a long Princesse train,, 
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edged with four flounces: the under skirt in front 
was made of white surah bouillonne, graduating in 
width from the top to the bottom, and edged by two 
folds of green faille, each about two inches and a 
at vases the sides of skirt were pliss¢s of the same 
width. 

Madame de V—, wore a dress of black satin, the 
train of which was of brocaded velvet, trimmed, like 
the square opened body, with point d’ Angleterre ; 
this Toilette was admirably suited for an elder] 
lady: it inhanced the beauty of her white hair, an 
gave her quite a queenly appearance. 

I regret that my space will not allow me to describe 
more on this occasion. 

CoMTESSE DE B—. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


All allowances necessary for the seams, are alread) ven to 
these Patterns, so that the seams NEED NOT be allowed Fas when 
cutting out, except in materials that require extra wide turnings 
um, 

THE TALBOT CORSAGE A GILBT, (180.) 

Onr first pattern, is the Corsage 4 gilet and sleeve 
belonging to the Talbot Costume, shown on fig. 1, of 
our fourth plate. The pattern consists of six pieces, 
viz :—gilet, front, sidepiece, side piece of back, back, 
and sleeve. The seam which joins the back and the 
side of back together, is marked by two small cuts 
near the shoulder seam. The position of the edge of 
front bs. rg the gilet is marked by a pricked line. 
The under skirt is of the demi-train form : the upper 
skirt is single, and is trimmed to represent a triple 
skirt, and the full bouffant forms a large loop at 
back, see plates 4.and 6. Patterns of the under and 
upper skirts and the bouffant, will be sent post free 
by the Editors for six stamps. 

CHILD’S LEGGINGS. 

Onur second pattern is a pair of WINTER LEGGINGS, 
for a little girl about 5 or 6 years of age, We have 
given half the legging and the narrow strap in which 
the buttonholes are worked. The buttons are of 
course to be placed on the outside of each leg. 


Description 
@f the Plates of Costumes, 


aw" The Reverse views of all the Costwmes on these 
four Plates will be found on plate 6. 

Full-sized patterns of all the Dresses, Cas % 
Pelisses, §c., on these plates are swpplied at the nomi- 
nal price of 6d. each, for the accommodation of sub- 
scribers. For particulars see our extra page. 

The number in brackets, preceeding the description 
of each a vale is the number of the Costume in our 
list of full-sized patterns. 


PLATE THE FIRST. 

Fig. 1.—(170).—The Clarissa Morning Cos- 
tume of Prune-colored Cachemire trimmed 
with velvet. The Jacket is made round and 
trimmed by a gilet, cuffs and waistbelt of vel- 
vet. The tablier can be made separate from 
the skirt, or the plissé can be sewn under the 
velvet band and thus save a great deal of ma- 
terial; if this is done 5} yds. of Cachemire 47 
inches wide will be sufficient, otherwise 2 yds. 
more will be required; 1} yds. velvet; 26 but- 
tons. 

Fig. 2.—(171)—the Templemore Home Toi- 
lette of mauve silk, with gold trimming. It is 
made like a Princesse dress, the gold braid in 
front imitates the plastron, it likewise trims 


the folds on the hips and all round the over- 
skirt ; this overskirt is fastened on each side to 
the front: the train of the skirt is made of 
muslin. Will require:—18 yds. mauve silk; 
10} yds. gold trimming ; 24 buttons; 3 yds. of 
ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—(172).—The Maria Christina Visit- 
ing Costaias of chocolate-colored poplin, trim- 
med with caroubier silk. The Dress is of the 
Princesse form, with elegant draperies on the 
sides, which meet behind and are looped up by 
numerous bows of black satin ribbon: a point- 
ed gilet of bouillonné caroubier silk ornaments 
the.front, and the same bouillonné trims the 
front of skirt and edges the plissé, which is 
separated here and there by bows of satin. A 
long and elegant bow of satin is fastened on 
the right shoulder. When the costume is worn 
indoors, or as a carriage toilette, a single rose 
and its leaves, or a spray of flowers, is 
through the loop and secured there by a lizard, 
a butterfly, or any fancy brooch; this is very 
becoming and can be worn with all dresses. 
13} yds. chocolate Poplin 30 inches wide ; 4yds. 
caroubier silk ; 8 yds. satin ribbon. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1.—173).—The Blenheim Indoor toilette 
of claret-colored merino, trimmed with blue 
Pekin. The neck is trimmed by a pliasé of 
Pekin, and so is the front of skirt: the gilet is 
edged by small biais bands; the tunique forms 
draperies on the hips, and is trimmed all round 
by fringe; the back is looped up and falls on 
the skirt. 10 yds. merino; 2} yds. Pekin; 12 
buttons ; 3 yds. ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—(174).—The Baden Promenade Toi- 
lette of grey cachemire, spotted cachemire, and 
bronze silk. The frontis along pliseé of bronze 
silk, on the body by bronze buttons and 
loops of ribbon, and on the skirt by pleats of 
fancy cachemire, of which the draperies at side 
and at back are composed. The body and 
plissés are of plain’cachemire. 7 yds. 22 inches 
wide cachemire: 6 yds. fancy cachemire ; 6 yds. 
bronze silk; 24 buttons. 


Fig. 3.—(175)—The Alice Visite of Shuddas, 
trimmed with revers, passementerie, fringe and 
bows. 23 yds. Shuddas 47 inches wide ; 4} yds. 
passementerie; 5} yds. fringe; 2} ribbon. 

Dress of light brown cashmire, and Pekin @ 
fleurs: the polonaise is like 182, only much 
longer behind, so as to form a skirt. The front 
is of Pekin plissé ; a drapery from the back, be- 
low the plissé, gradually narrows to the front, 
where it is looped up by bows. The flounce is 
formed of wide pleats of cachemire, and plissés 
of Pekin: will take 7 yds. 22 inch cachemire: 5 
yds. Pekin ; 12 buttons. 


Fig. 4.—(176).—Little Girl’s toilette of Navy 
blue cachemire, trimmed with Caroubier braid 
and white lace. The polonaise is fastened in 
front by buttons, at back it is looped, and falls 
on the plissé under-skirt. 4} yds. of 22 inch 
cachemire ; 1} yds. Caroubier braid; 3 yds. lace. 
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PLATE THE THIRD. 


Fig. 1.—(177)—The Constance Visiting Cos- 
tume of claret colored cachemire, trimmed with 
lace, or with bands of brocade or silk. The up- 
per-skirt consists of a short Princesse dress, 
gathered in front to form paniers on the hips; the 
same pieces meet at back, where it is fastened 
by three loops of satin. The back bouffant falls 
over the skirt and is attached at the sides to 
the flounces. The front skirt is composed of 
three kilted flounces, the two top ones ending 
where the bouffant is fastened to them, the 
third flounce goes all round. The foundation 
of this dress is made of lining of the same color, 
the flounces and the entire 8 is made on it. 
If this plan is followed, 12 yds. 27 inch cache- 
mire will be found ample: 18 yds. lace, or 3 
yards brocade or silk cut in slips will ornament 
it aa per design : 3} yds. satin ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—(178)—The Galway dinner dress of 
grey silk or mousseline de laine, trimmed with 
white lace. The body is pointed back and 
front, and edged with lace: at back there is a 
sash which starts from the hips: a folded piece 
of silk goes round the neck and back, and down 
to the waist in front. The front of skirt is 
made of small plissés, edged with lace, the 
bouillonée silk edges the front, and forms a 
slight panier on the hips, the back is looped up 
twice, and falls entrain. Quantities—14} yda. 
of 22 inch silk; 12 yds. narrow lace; 3} yds. 
wide lace ; 2 yds. ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—(179)—The Genevieve Promenade 
Toilette of brown silk and light brocade. The 
jacket is trimmed by velvet nbbon and in front 
are four pleats of brocade: the back is opened. 
The skirt in front consists of two plissés partly 
covered over by elegant draperies, which meet 
at back to form a bouffant and then fall on the 
ekirt. This skirt must be built up on a foun- 
dation of stiff muslin, cut from our No. 138 
pattern. Quantities required: 9 yds. silk; 5 
yds. brocade ; 8} yds. velvet ribbon. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 

Fig. 1.—(180).—TheTalbot Outdoor toilette 
of brown cachemire, trimmed with brown velvet 
and blue silk. Thejacket opensin front upona 
blue gilet and is trimmed all round by a band of 
velvet ; the front is trimmed to imitate three 
tabliers edged by bands of velvet. The back is 
bonffant and draped upon the under-skirt. The 
silk Gilet, may be brown if a quieter style is 
preferred. Its yds. of 24 inch cachemire; 2 
yde. silk. 

Fig. 2.—(181).—The Powys Visiting Costume 
of black silk and figured silk. The body is 
made to look pointed back and front, by folde 
of silk, the polonaise falls elegantly on each 
side of the front, is then looped up at the sides, 
makes two poufs behind, and falls in a round 
form on the skirt, which is widely plissé from 
top to bottom and edged by a band of figured 


silk, and a narrow pliseé. 7 yds. figured silk; 
15 yds. black silk if plissé, or if plain with 
small plissé only, 7 yds.; 2 yds. of each colored 
ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—(182).—The Adela Casaque of black 
cloth, trimmed with three rows of fringe and 
silk ribbon. 14 yds. 54 inch cloth; 6 yds. 
fringe; 4 yds ribbon; 24 buttons. 

Dress (No. 1824, see plate 7) of grey poplin, 
trimmed with ribbon velvet. 11 yds. 30 inch 
poplin ; 12 yds. velvet ribbon 2 inches wide. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


No.1. Hat of black velvet trimmed by a long 
white ostrich feather, which starts at front of crown 
and is carried along the right side. The front of 
brim is turned up, and the inside is trimmed by a 
taft of feather and a spray of green leaves. 

No.2. Harof slate-grey plush : the front of crown 
is trimmed by a thick pariand of mixed flowers, and 
the imside of brim is finished by a riiche of white lace. 
The back is trimmed by brown ribbon, which also 
forms strings finished by a bow. 


No. 3. (183). THe Hrupa Paurgror of dark 
brown cloth trimmed with fur and passementerie. 2} 
yds. cloth ; 44 yds. fur; 12 ornaments. 

No.4. Mornine Car of white opaque muslin, 
edged by an embroidered frill, above which is a nar- 
row headin ig : the frill is double at the front, where it 
is finished by loops of narrow blue ribbon ; at back is 
a smaller bunch of similar loops, with short ends. 


No. 5. Wripow’s Cap from the Mourning Estab- 
prnearige Mr. Peter Robinson, 256 to 259, Regent 
treet, W. 


No. 6. (184). Widow's Mournina Dress (for 
home) madeof French Cachemire trimmed with crape. 
The is of Princesse form in front; a tri 
of are and narrow plissés simulates a gilet, an 
trims the first draperies, which are fastened to the 
jacket behind, the same trimming ornaments the 
other draperies, and the back of skirt. The back 
skirt is bouillonné (seo back view on plate7). 8 yds. 
French cachemire 45 inches wide: 2 yds. 42 inch 
crape: 24 buttons. 


No.7. Bonnet of brown plush, having a gather- 
ed lining of Sultan red silk, the inside of front is filled 
in by a group of ficld flowers of mixed colors: the 
bonnet is trimmed by light brown ribbon, and at left 
side is a large feather tuft of the same color. Strings 
of the light brown ribbon fastening at the back of 


No. 8. Bonwnst of fine black straw lined by white 
sarcenet. The inside of front is filled in by a thick 
garland of small yellow flowers, and the edge of brim 
is finished by a very narrow band of silk of the 
same color. At the front of crown is a knot of black 
silk, and from it starts a draped bow of the silk, 
which falls to the right side and also a short black 
feather, which falls to the left side of crown. Be- 
hind the bow already named appears a group of 
small yellow and blue flowers; at the back are bows 
and floating ends of black ribbon. 


No. 9. (185), The Evetrn Visite of black velvet 
trimmed with black lace, michipa fee, and cord. 
4% yds. velvet ; 4yds. fringe; 3 yds. wide lace ; 4 yds. 
narrow lace; 3} yds. cord ; 4 tassels ; 4 ornaments. 

No. 10. Mornine Cap of white opaque muslin ; 
edged by a gauffred frill, headed by a narrow worked 
band. The front is ornamented by a broad double 
frill, finished by groups of bows aud short ends of 
narrow rose-colored ribbon: at back are bows and 
short ends of similar ribbon. 
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FATAL EVIDENCE. 
By G. Ewart Fiemine. 


CHAPTER I. 
A LETTER FROM LIVERPOOL. 

Miss Winifred Grant was mistress of The 
Nutteries, as pretty a farm as you could find 
in Grass-shire. She was a maiden lady of 
mature years, upon whose heart an early dis- 
appointment, and a subsequently busy life, 
had produced only softening, kindly effects : 
one whose ear and hands were alike open to 
the tale of sorrow. 

On a fine July morning, in the year 18—, 
the postman knocked at Miss Grant’s door. 

He was arare visitor, and it was with some 
curiosity that Miss Winifred took the epistle 
from him, at the same time offering him hospi- 
tality in the shape of a cup of cider, a wel- 
come diversion in the course of his long, hot 
round. 

Miss Grant, letter in hand, entered her 
parlour, a large, cool room opening from the 
hall, and having a deep bay window giving on 
the garden. In this window she seated her- 
self, and putting on her spectacles, proceeded 
to survey the outside of the letter. The hand- 
writing, which was that of a female, was 
strange to her. It bore the Liverpool post- 
mark. 

Miss Grant broke the seal, and two letters 
fell from the envelope. The contents of the 
shorter epistle were as follows :— 

<—._ Street, 
“ Liverpool, July 15th. 

“ Dear Miss Grant, 

“T should not write to you, but 
I promised my father to do so. He said you 
would remember him well if I told you he was 
John Sands. He gave me the enclosed letter, 
and said you would be a friend to me. I need 
one badly. Iam willing to work, I am used 
to it. I would do anything to get an honest 
wing. If you can help me for my father’s 
sake, I shall be grateful to you. Hewas buried 
yesterday. I am in lodgings at the above 
address, and will take no step to obtain em- 
ployment till I hear from you. 

Yours truly, 
Ellen Sande.” 

“ John’s daughter,” mused Miss Winifred, 
and, as she turned to the other letter, her 
thoughts flew back to the lover of her girlhood. 
It was long and closely-written, the charac- 
ters, though unsteady, were familiar to her, 
and brought a faint echo of the thrill which 


used to stir her heart at the sight of the 
writer’s handsome, daring face in long past 
times. If the mere handwriting moved her, 
how much more did the words of John Sand’s 
pleading letter; that wild appeal from a 
dying man to his first love for her friendship 
to his child, that half-hopeful, half-despairing 
prayer for kindness to Ellen in the future, for 
the sake of the past and its vain love. 

“Oh! be good to her, Winifred, give her a 
home with you at The Nutteries. She can and 
will work hard. I do not wish her to be a 
burden to you; only shelter her from a world 
which is hard enough to men, but oh! how hard 
to women.” 

Miss Winifred’s heart, which hard work had 
not blunted, was touched by these last words 
of her early lover. She read with dimmed 
eyes through his long, rambling letter, which 
told of his struggles with poverty and sick- 
ness, his feeble, useless wrestling with fast- 
coming death ; and tears, more bitter than she 
had shed since her vanished youth, fell down 
her cheeks that July day, and pattered on the 
leaves of dead John Sands’ letter. 

Her resolution was soon taken, and Miss 
Grant dried her tears. 

“I will go to Liverpool, and fetch the poor 
thing at once,” she said to herself, and rose 
from her seat in the bay window. Coming 
out of the parlour, she encountered in the hall 
a young man, of whom I must say a few words 
before I go on. 

Eric Grant was Miss Winifred’s second 
cousin. He was a fine young man of five-and- 
twenty, with the true Grant face, open, sunny, 
and comely, and the true Grant height and 
bearing. He was junior partner in the firm 
of Bassett, Grant, and Grant, solicitors, of 
Wingrove, and was known to follow unflinch- 
ingly the path of rectitude trodden by his father, 
who was the working responsible member of 
the old-established concern. He was a great 
favorite with his maiden cousin, who saw re- 
presented in him the beauty and comeliness of 
the stalwart Grants, refined by the strain of 
gentler breeding which came to him through 
his mother, a lady of good birth, and who was 
the widow of an army officer at the time of 
her marriage with Mr. Herbert Grant. 

A great part of Eric’s boyhood and youth 
had been spent at The Nutteries, and even 
after he was come to man’s estate, and had 
occurred the responsibilities of business, he 
arranged many a croquet-party and straw- 
berry feast, for his special friends among the 
youths and maidens of Wingrove, in the rustic 
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domain of Miss Winifred Grant. 

The kind-hearted spinster loved this young 
man with that strong affection we sometimes 
see an elderly female exhibit towards one of 
»°- her kindred who is especially comely after her 

* fashion ; and as she had made public the fact 
that she intended him to be her heir, there was 
no limit to the affectionate consideration 
which she received from the light-hearted girls 
who flocked to The Nutteries in the summer 
season, and make sad havoc among the straw- 
berry beds and raspberry bushes. 

But the time had not come for Eric Grant ; 
the hour had not struck, when the mystic 
angel should descend to trouble the quiet 
waters of his heart. The time had not come— 
but it was coming. 

* * * * * 

“Eric,” said Miss Winifred, “you are the 
very person I wanted to see. When is the 
next train for Liverpool P”’ 

“For Liverpool?” said the young man, 
saluting her. “Are you going to emigrate? 
If so, I shall be happy to accompany you.” 

“Nonsense, Eric,” responded the spinster, 
sharply. “I want to get to Liverpool assoon 
as I can.” 

“ Well, cousin, I can tell you, as I happen 
to have a pocket time-table with me.” 

They stepped into the adjacent kitchen, and 
Eric opened his pocket time-table. 

“A train leaves Wingrove at 4.0,” said he 
presently, “ reaches Arleigh Junction at 5,30, 
change——” 

“Of course,” said Miss Grant, in sarcastic 
parenthesis. 

“And wait forty minutes——” 

“ Equally of course.” 
gece Arleigh at 6.10, Arrive Liverpool 

” 

“Thank you, Erié,” replied Mies Winifred ; 
“and now, as you know Liverpool, could you 
direct me to that street P”’ 

She doubled Ellen Sands’ letter, so that the 
address only was visible, and showed it to 
Eric Grant. 

“It isa long way from Lime Street, cousin 
Winifred, and is not in a very nice neighbour- 
hood.” 

“Poor ?’? queried Miss Grant. 

“Very,” replied her cousin. “Is your busi- 
ness of a nature that would enable me to 
transact it? You know you can command 
me.” 

“No, Eric,” said Miss Winifred gravely. 
“ My errand is to visit a friendless orphan girl, 
and to offer her a home with me for the sake 


of ‘ Auld Lang Syne.’” She paused a moment, 
then added: 

“You have heard of John Sands? ” 

“Yes,” replied Eric gently—more gently 
than some young men would have spoken con- 
cerning an old maid’s dead and gone love. 

“T speak of his daughter newly orphaned.” 
And Miss Winifred left the room, rather 
abruptly, to prepare for her journey. Eric 
Grant stayed at The Nutteries, and partook 
of Miss Winifred’s early dinner of fowl and 
ham, with green peas, cherry tart, and cream. 
At half-past three he drove Miss Winifred to 
Wingrove Station, accompanied by a farm- 
servant, who was to take the vehicle home. 

He saw his cousin safely into the train, 
wished her a hearty God-speed on her good 
errand, watched the train out of aight, and 
then turned in a musing mood to walk to his 
offices in the High Street. 

“What a brick cousin Winifred is,” he 
thought. “I wonder what Ellen Sands is 
like?” 


CHAPTER I. 
SIDNEY ROSSITER. 

The postman was going his afternoon 
round, and had just reached the door of 
Bassett and Grant’s offices as the junior 
partner came up. Eric received a handful of 
letters from the man, and went at once to his 
own room to open and read them. 

He was hard at work with the business they 
necessitated, clerks were coming and going, 
receiving directions and reporting commissions 
executed, when, with a faint rustling of 
drapery, 8 lady entered the room. 

“Mother,” cried Eric Grant, starting with 
surprise, and coming forward to greet his 
visitor. 

She was a tall, fine woman, with a clear 
skin and soft eyes. Her face wore a sweet 
expression, but lacked the power which was so 
visible in her son’s countenance. Her manner 
at the present time was hurried and agitated, 
and Eric’s keen eye discerned some strong 
exciting cause. 

He quietly dismissed the clerk with whom 
he was conferring, and having carefully closed 
the door, he led his mother to a seat. 

“ Oh, Eric!” she cried, catching his hand, 
“T have had a letter this afternoon.” 

He kissed her fondly, but a shadow passed 
over his face as she spoke. 

“Well, mother,” he said gently, “ you have 
had a letter from Sidney.” 

*¢ Oh, hush!” she cried, looking cautiously 
round, ‘‘do not name him here. Yes, I have 
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brought it, he wants money again, Eric—fifty 
pounds—oh! what can I do?” 

“Give me the letter,” said Eric Grant. 

“Yes, dear,” continued his mother, “he is 
in some trouble, some great danger, I imagine. 
Oh! read it, Eric, read it, and help him if you 
can.” 

Mrs. Grant placed in her son’s hand a 
blotted sheet of paper, upon which a few lines 
were scrawled in an unsteady hand, dated from 
an obscure street in London. 

“TI must have this money,” read Eric, “ your 
refusal may cost me my life. I am hemmed in 
on all sides, and if I cannot escape from the 
country, the worst will happen. Ask Eric to 
help me. I know he has money, for I heard of 
old Bassett’s legacy to him. I must have fifty 
pounds in gold or notes paid to me by a safe 
hand at this address within three days. I will 
then rid the country of myself and my ill-luck, 
and do you forget that you ever hada son called. 

Sidney Rossiter.” 

“ What shall I do,” again cried the unhappy 
woman. “Oh, Eric! will you help me?” 

“Mother,” said Eric Grant gently, “you 
know I will, but there must be an end to 
Sidney’s demands. Suppose I give him this 
fifty pounds, what guarantee have I that he 
will not want more in three months?” 

“Oh, Eric! this one time more——” 

“Besides, the time will come when my 
father must know of my helping Sidney, and 
you know how angry he will be.”’ 

“He is hard upon poor Sidney,” whimpered 
Mrs. Grant. 

“Nay, mother, who could have been kinder, 
more patient than my father was with Sidney. 
Ihave seen him tried almost beyond endur- 
ance in this very room. Be just, mother. If 
Sidney had been my father’s own son, do you 
think he would have acted otherwise? Was 
any difference made between Sidney and me in 
our childhood—or later ? ” 

“Iam wrong,” cried Mrs. Grant, “ oh, dear! 
Iam always wrong. Of course, your father 
was good to my boy, as good as his own father 
could have been, and I know Sidney tried him 
dreadfully, but I feel it hard sometimes that I 
cannot help my own child.” 

Eric sighed, but did not answer, for the sub- 
ject was a sore one. He knew too well that 
his half-brother, Sidney Rossiter, had spent 
every farthing of the little patrimony which 
came from his late father, and that his mother 
had incurred Mr. Grant’s anger many times 
by giving to ber elder son money which should 
have been differently spent. 


At last the incensed husband extracted a 
solemn promise from his wife that she would 
not convert another penny of his money to 
Sidney’s use, and he fettered this promise with 
rules of such stringency, that Mrs. Grant was 
unable to break it, though she had often been 
tempted to do so. 

When Eric’s position in the firm rendered 
him independent of his father, he had often 
yielded to his mother’s entreaties, and supplied 
the wandering scapegrace with sums of money 
from time to time. But for some months 
before this July day there had been no news of 
Sidney Rossiter. This silence, as Eric knew, 
augured ill, and his suspicions were confirmed 
by the arrival of the letter in question. 

“Mother,” said he, after a pause, during 
which Mrs. Grant looked at him with painful 
intentness, “I will let Sidney have this money. 
I will take it to him myself. I had half in- 
tended to go to London about the salver we 
are going to present to Brown, our secretary, 
and this decides me.” 

“God bless you, Eric,” sobbed his mother, 
clinging with weak fondness to his arm. 

“I will see Sidney,” he continued, “and try 
once again to persuade him to take to honest 
work; surely he has felt the ill effects of idle 
extravagance by this time.” 

“But,” faltered Mrs. Grant, “he speaks of 
danger, he is in some peril.” 

“ Rest content, mother dear. Sidney was 
always inclined to draw the long bow, you 
know. Now, if you will sit down while I speak 
to Jervis, I will go home with you.” 

Mrs. Grant was easily persuaded to her own 
content, and her handsome face was lit with 
pride and love as she walked through Win- 
grove High Street, leaning on the arm of 
comely Eric; but once or twice during the 
evening, a few words in his half-brother’s letter 
reverted to Eric’s mind, 

“ Your refusal may cost me my life.” 

After dinner he attended a meeting concern- 
ing a presentation to the secretary of the 
Wingrove Cricket Club, and on his return he 
said to his father, ‘I shall run up to London 
to-morrow, father, and choose the salver my- 
self. The other fellows have decided to trust 


to my taste.” 
“ Shows their own is good,” said Mr. Grant 
concisely. 
* * * * * 


Sidney Rossiter was five years older than 


* Eric Grant, and though very early in life he 


had been brought under good influences by 
his mother’s marriage with Mr. Herbert 
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Grant, the hereditary failings of his father 
became so quickly and strongly apparent that, 
as Eric grew beyond childhood, Mr. Grant 
decided to separate his child from the baneful 
influences of a character which kindness and 
severity alike proved useless to reform. 

Sidney was sent from school to school, 
leaving behind him at each removal a worse 
character, until finally he ran away to sea, and 
was not heard of for several years. On attain- 
ing his majority, however, he made a sudden 
appearance at Wingrove, and demanded the 
little fortune which came to him by his late 
father’s will. 

No entreaties could prevail upon him to 
choose a settled life, and when he had ob- 
tained the sum of money due to him, he de- 
parted. 

For some time he maintained silence, but 
several years before this story begins, he 
had appealed to his mother for money, and 
had continued to persecute her in the same 
way at intervals until the last demand for fifty 
pounds, 

Eric, as I have said, had assisted his brother 
when Mr. Grant sternly forbade Sidney’s 
mother to help him, but the young man’s up- 
right spirit revolted against the deceit prac- 
tised upon his father; and he left Wingrove 
that morning in July, fally resolved that the 
money he carried in his pocket should be the 
last to find its way into the hands of his vicious, 
shiftless, half-brother. 

* * * * * 


Eric Grant was to return home on the 
following day, and, as the time for his arrival 
drew near, his mother became anxious for the 
tidings he would bring. 

Her uneasiness was increased by the de- 
livery of a telegram for Eric, about half-an- 
hour before she expected him, She resolved 
upon opening it, and was relieved to find that 
it contained nothing more serious than a re- 
quest from Miss Grant that he would, if pos- 
sible, meet her at the station by the 4.30 train, 
and asking him in any case to order a fly to 
take her and Miss Sands to The Nutteries, 

“How tiresome of Cousin Winifred,” was 
Mrs. Grant’s peevish remark. “I know Eric 
will go, and it will take him away directly he 
returns, and I shall have no chance of hearing 
of Sidney till night.” 

Bat the fates were more propitious than Mrs, 
Grant expected, for Eric arrived in such good 
time that he was able to give his mother all 
particulars of his interview with Sidney before 
he started to meet Miss Winifred. There was 


not much however to tell. 

“He promised,” said Eric, “to ask for no 
more money ; he has gone to Liverpool to-day, 
and starts for America to-morrow. He 
travelled with me to Arleigh, and there we 
parted.” 

“Was he well?” asked the poor, anxious 
mother. “ Did he look strong enough for the 
journey P” 

“‘ Mother,” replied Eric gravely, “ Sidney’s 
past life has not been of the kind which en- 
sures health, but ina new country, engaged in 
honest work, and apart from evil habits and 
associates, he may live to be a hale old man. 
At present——” 

Eric was interrupted by a burst of tears 
from the unhappy woman, weak but motherly 
tears, which seemed to fall like fiery rain on 
the heart of her more worthy son. 

‘‘ Mother,” he entreated, “don’t cry so. Try 
to think better things, try to nourish better 
hopes of poor Sidney.” 

“ But dare 1?” she interrupted. “You have 
seen him, have spoken to him so lately, do you 
bid me hope for his well-doing, Eric P ” 

She fixed her clear eyes searchingly upon 
him, and Eric Grant, remembering the manner 
of man from whom he had lately parted—his 
hardened impenitence, his savage war of heart 
with his kind, his ominous silence on all his 
affairs—could not frame words he knew must 
be false, even to comfort his tenderly-loved 
mother. He kissed her fondly, and wiped the 
tears from those pleading eyes. 

“* Pray to God, dear mother,” he said in a 
broken voice, “‘ pray to God for Sidney—you 
can do nothing more.” 

* * * * * 


Eric Grant was on the platform at Win- 
grove Station, and the fly was in readiness 
outside, when the 4.30 train came in. He saw 
his cousin at the window of a second-class 
carriage, and nodded cheerily; he caught a 
glimpse, too, of a pale face in a black bonnet, 
but had no time for more minute observation, 
for the train stopped, the two ladies alighted, 
and Eric made himself useful in claiming their 
luggage. 

As they stood on the platform, waiting for the 
train to move on before they could cross the 
line to the fly, he had leisure to look at Miss 
Winifred’s protégée. 

. She was a tall, slight girl, witha thin face 
and dark eyes, in whose depths lay a tell-tale 
shadow. Her hair, which was dark and 
abundant, was neatly arranged under her 
simple black bonnet. There was a mixture of 
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self-possession and timidity in her manner 
which impressed Eric Grant strangely, for 
though her eyes dropped after meeting his, he 
saw in their dark depths a fearless courage 
which contradicted her apparent shyness. 

In a few minutes the train moved on, and 
when the line was clear, the two ladies, with 
their luggage, were escorted to the fly. 

As Eric handed in Miss Winifred he looked 
wistfully at her, as if for an invitation to 
accompany them, but Miss Grant either did 
not, or would not, interpret the look aright. 

“You must come to The Nutteries in a day 
or two, Eric,” she said, as she arranged various 
small parcels around her, “but we shall be 
busy to-morrow.” 

Eric smiled at his cousin, bowed to Ellen 
Sands, and the fly drove off. 

The young man walked slowly to his offices, 
thinking of his late journey and of Sidney 
Rossiter, wondering doubtfully if the prodigal 
son would make a better thing of life in the 
“far country” to which he was bound, than 
he had in his native land; till his thoughts 
flew off at a tangent, and settled on the 
remembrance of Ellen Sands’ face, as he had 
just seen it for the first time—as he would see 
it for many a day to come—as he was to remem- 
ber it, all the days, few or many, of his life! 

(To be continued.) 


Tue Sacrepness or GirtHoop.—There is no 
sight more lovely than that of a young girl 
standing, as the poet says, 

“ With reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet,’ 
Her outlook on life is so innocent, so pure, 80 
ignorant, and withal so trusting, that it must 
be indeed a hard and callous heart which can 
see no beauty in it; a depraved nature which 
feels no unwonted thrill of chivalrous respect 
for it; a careless mind which can pass it un- 
thinking by. How above reproach should be 
the lives of those who have to do with sweet 
trusting girlhood! How well guarded should 
be the lips from which drop counsel or reproof 
to the young listening ears! The delicate 
bloom is soon rubbed off the peach, but more 
transient, more evanescent, is the bloom of girl- 
hood. It passes with years, the flight of time, 
the touch of sorrow, inevitably rob that beauti- 
ful period of its freshness, but ill fare the hand 
which wantonly and lightly, effaces the beauti- 
ful charm too soon, ill fare the tongue that 
would abridge by one day the gracious season 
of girlhood in a woman’s life, by whispering 
worldly wisdom to the untrained ear. Nay, 
rather let the brook glide to the river, with 
music in its flowing sound, sunshine on its breast 
—girt with green and flowery banks, till with 
a glad rush it pours itself with trusting impetus 


into the broad rapid river of real life.—H. S. 


IN OCTOBER. 


A PICTURE. 


Through autumn fields close-reaped and bare, 
Her quiet pathway lies ; 

October’s breeze is on the air, 
And in October's skies 

A yellow sun hangs round and low, 

While all the woodlands are a-glow. 


She goes with messages of love 
To sad and humble homes, 
Where light, as from a world above, 
With her fair presence comes : 
Where lips, long used to sin and shame, 
Find softer tones to speak her name. 


She hath no harvest of her own, 
In all the fruitful land, 
No happy field with love-seed sown, 
No wealth at her command : 
But she hath chosen,—with a heart 
Made great by grief—the better part. 


Her life is bleak and very bare, 
She hath no field nor vine, 

But God hath given to her care 
The heavenly corn and wine, 

The healing balm, the oil of mirth, 

To pour for weary ones of earth. 


The chill October of her life 
Is brightened by love's glow, 
Though never man may call her wife, 
Though she may never know 
The earthly joys of home and love, 


Her harvest waves on plains above. HA 


THE LOUIS VELVETEEN. 


The colder weather of Autumn and early Winter 
obliges ladies to seek for heavier dress materials, and 
none will be found more suitable than the Lonis Vel- 
veteen. Its fineness, its softness, its richness of C0- 
loring and texture make it equal in ap ce toa 
Genoa silk velvet, at more than four or five times 
its cost. It is prepared in the Oriental Blue Black 
and in all the fashionable colors. We can conf- 
dently say that for richnessof appearance, suitability | 
for draping, and real economy, the Louis Velveteen | 


bears the palm of superiority. To avoid imitations, 
ladies should notice that ‘‘ The Louis Velveteen” i8 
stamped on every yard of the material at the time of 
purchasing. 

eT 


Just Published. 1 vol. cloth8 vo. Price 5s. 
POEMS AND SONNETS. 


By Harriett STOCKALL. 


Many of these Poems and Sonnets have appeared 
in the columns of ‘‘ All the Year Round,” “The 
World of Fashion,”’ and other periodicals. 
Lonpon :— 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co.. 4, Stationers’ Hall Court, 
and all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
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Che Court ans High Mite. 


Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, and Prin- 
cess Beatrice are still at Balmoral Castle, where also 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught have been on a 
visit to the Queen. On the 9th of September, the 
Queen, Princess Beatrice, and the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught were present at the inauguration of 
of the Cairn erected on Craig Gowan, on the occasion 
of the marriage of the Duke and Duchess. 

H. BR. H. The Prince of Wales, after taking leave 
of Princes Albert Victor and George previous to the 
commencement of their six months’ cruise in the 
Bacchante, proceeded in the Osborne to Cherbourg, 
and thence overland to Copenhagen to join H. R. H.. 
the Princess of Wales. It is expected that they will 
return to England in the Royal Yacht. ‘ 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales met 
with a most enthusiastic reception in Denmark, on 
the occasion of her visit to her royal parents the 
King and Queen. The Cesarevna of Russia (Prin- 
cess Dagmar of Denmark) joined the royal circle at 
Copenhagen during the Princess of Wales’s visit. 

Prince and Princess Christian of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein areinGermany. They will probably return to 
Cumberland Lodge about the middle of October. 

Prince Leopold has joined the Queen at Balmoral. 

Much loyal enthusiasm was displayed in Toronto 
on the occasion of of the opening of the Exhibition 
by the Marquis of Lorne and the Princess Louise. 
It is stated that the climate of Canada has hada 
most beneficial effect upon the health of the Prin- 
cess; this happy result of the separation between 
our beloved sovereign and her daughter, has doubt- 
leas consoled the Queen for Princess Louise’s absence. 

It is considered 7 ides er that the Empress Eugenie 
will go early in October to Abergeldie, the Queen 
having placed it for the time at her disposal. 

is mo ae eve rl ot 
ate in his name at the e 0 
tothe Archduchess Marie Christina of ‘Austria, which 
auspicious event is expected to take place in Nov. 
The income of the future Queen of Spain from the 
civil list and dower will amount to 250,000 fos. 
(£10,000) per annum. 

Ason and heir to the Premier Duke of England 
was born at Norfolk House, St. James’s, on the 7th 
of September, and the next day baptized in the pri- 
vate chapel of Norfolk House, by Cardinal Manning. 

The Ptegtine Aa of Captain W. de la Poer, of Glen 
Poer, Waterford, brother of Count de te Poer, 
with Miss Mary Anastasia Lalor, was celebrated on 
September 2nd, at Templehovey. 


ARISTARCHUS in the Whitehall Review says, :— 
“ The other ar I found in the World of Fashion 

six and fo ears ago the following paragraph o! 
news, which will cause Her Majesty to smile if it 
should meet her eye:—‘ Her Royal Highness has 
commenced a course of equestrian instructions at the 
Riding School of Mr. Fozard, where this interesting 
young Leica and her eae - ride 
regularly, for the purpose of fac’ ie educa- 
tion of the Princess in the amsteiad solensee I re- 
commend the future Eioerap er of Queen Victoria to 
make a note of this fact. I ma: id that I believe 
that the site of the academy of Mr. Fozard, or Fo- 
bart, or Foubert, is still kept up in the name of 
Riding House Street, between Langham Place and 
Great Portland Street.”’ 


Ghe Chentres. 


THE LYCEUM. 

The Autumn season opened on the 20th inst. with 
Mr. Henry ing’s wonderful impersonation of 
Matthias in The Bells, which kept its place in the 
programme until the production of Co 's Iron 
Chest. This play, well known to our dfathers, 
is founded on Godwin’s famous novel “ Caleb Wil- 
liams,”’ and affords the widest scope for powerful 
acting, of which Mr. Irving avails himself to the ut- 
most = ind _ of Mortimer. oe ee 
pany by which Mr. is supported, grea 
he the effect of rieietee J interesting dramatic per- 
‘ormance, 

It has been a matter for much regret that Messrs. 
Merivale and Grove’s Forget Me Not was not 
on the Lyceum stage at the commencement of Miss 
Genevieve Ward’s season. It is one of the best of 
modern plays, both as plot and dialogue, and 
of Miss Genevieve Ward’s acting as Stephanie de 
Mohrivart, it is impossible to speak too highly. The 
baneful grace and fascination of the beautifui ad- 
venturess, are cleverly pourtrayed, while this gifted 
actress rises to a grand height in the econ] 

Bi 


where she depicta the utter abandonment to physi 


fear, of a mind which is dead to remorse, pity, and 
even common humanity. 
THE PRINCESS'S. 

Here Mr. Charles Reade’s sensational and moral 
drama ‘‘ Drink’’ has already reached its 100th perfor- 
mance, and the long ran which we at the first ne 
dicted for this piece, is a matter of certainty. is 
Charles Warner has attained to high eminence as an 


‘actor, by his wonderful rendering of the part of Cou- 


peau, and he is most ably supported by an excellent 
company. 
THE HAYMARKET, 
Here the lovers of comedy have a special treat in 
The Heir at Law, with Mr. J. S. Clarke as Dr. Pan- 
gloss, and The Widow Hunt, with the same talented 


comedian as Major de Boots. 
THE RIAL. 
. (Late Aquarium Theatre.) 
Miss Litton’s Autumn campaign commenced on 


are The Busy Bo 
Marriage, The Worle 


The fact of Madame F art having passed 

e o! me Fav i its 
150th representation, and still drawing crowded 
houses, speaks volumes for the attractiveness of Of- 
fenbach’s comic opera. The success is well deserved 
alike by the merite of the composer and the excel- 
lence of the acting and music. 

8T, JAMES’S, 

This theatre, entirely re-constracted and refitted, 
will be opened on Oct. 4th. by Messrs. Hare an 
Kendal, with a new play by Val. Prinsep, R. A. en- 
titled Monsieur le Duc, followed by Godfrey's comedy 
The Queen's Shilling. 

THE COURT. 

This p: little house, now under the 
ment of Mr. Wilson Barrett, opened on eepe: , 
with a version of Sardou's plays of Fernande ; we re- 
serve a detailed notice till our next number. 
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Correspondence. 


Correspondents who desire answers by post must 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 


To CounTRY SUBSCRIBERS, who experience diffi- 
culty in obtaining the ‘‘ World of Fashion.”’ The 
Magazine will be posted free to any address, on the 
last day of each month, for 12s.a year. The P.O.O 
should be made Paya le to the Publishers, or to 
Louis Devere & Co. 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, Lon- 
don, W. To ensure safety in transmission, it is bet- 
ter to ask the Postmaster to ‘‘ Cross ’’ the Order, 80 
that it can only be paid through a Banker. Single 
copies will be sent post free, on receipt of 13 stamps. 


Mrs. WESTROP writes :— 

‘©The book has much improved, I find it a great 
assistance, I am very pl with it.”” 

We do not doubt that in your large way of business 
that our Magasine is very useful. Our best endea- 
vours are used to make it 80.—Ep. W. F. 

Mrs. E. G. (Halifax) writes :— 

“T have taken your Magazine since 1852. I 
have tried others, but have always returned to yours ; 
I find it the best. The patterns in the others are not 
to be relied upon. Your book is invaluable. 

We were delighted to receive such a grat fyi testi. 
monial from an old subscriber, and trust that the pat- 
terns we sent you are suited to the peculiar circum- 
stances you named. We shall be happy to hear from 
you at any time.—Ep. W. F. 

Miss PLANT writes :— 

“The World of Fashion is a valuable help to 
Dressmakers—or indeed to any one else. It is so 
very convenient to obtain two views of each Cos- 
tume. The Mourning Costume too is a splendid ad- 
dition, and as for the expres if the one I have had 
is a specimen of the whole, they are perfect, and the 

rice enables one to get patterns of as many Cos- 
es as one fancies, thereby saving time and trouble 

in endeavouring to carry out the desiga without the 
pattern, which I have had many times to do to save 
paying 4s. or 5a. for it. I am sure dressmakers (es- 
pecially country ones) owe you sincere thanks for 
Paptag ny Sire efficient aid in the making up of 
such elaborate costumes as are required by the pre- 


_sent fashion.”’ 


It is very gratifying to receive so kind and appre- 
md all 


“eiative a letter, and we can only assure you a 


our subscribers, that their kind encouragements will 
stimulate us to fresh exertions in their service, and to 
promote the cause of progress.—Ep. W. F. 

Mrs. E. B. (Richmond) writes :— 

““T think you are improving your Magazine by 
ildren’s Plate, and the Mourning one, 
— of so many Ball dresses, which are not often 
wanted.” 


... We have received numberless letters thanking us for 
- both the plates you name, and we thank you and our 


other corres: nts who have noticed the subject, for 
such kind appreciation of our improvements.—ED. 


Mies C. Roperrs (an old correspondent writes :— 
‘* Allow me to thank you for the very valuable 


. assistanee your Magazine and patterns have afforded 


me for some years, but specially for the improve- 
ments introduced this year. I am pleased to see 
that you intend giving a plate of Jackets and Man- 
tles: it will be so much more convenient to see a 
number together.”’ 

We are much obliged to you, and trust by our re- 
newed efforts to fully deserve the conjidence you express 
tnour Magazine—Epv. W. F. 

ETHEL writes .— 

“ Seeing the advertisement of ‘‘ Poems and Son- 
nets’? in your August and September Numbers, I 
procured a copy through my bookseller. I am de- 
lighted with it. Some of the poems, especially a 
iece, called ‘‘ Lavender,’’ so affected my 
mother that she had to leave the room. 


flower 
widowe: 


’ [find it the most valuable 


Printed by Louis Devere & Co., London, 


‘We always read jt on Sunday Evenings, and know 
some of the poems by heart. . My sisters and I think 
the poems very like some of the tenderest parts in 
our beloved Shakespeare, and my brother says that 
the Sonnets to the Queen are some of the finest he 
has read; while the lines to the Poet Laureate ex- 
hibit a purity of feeling and fearlessness of expres- 
sion, which, (he says)is quite refreshing in these daya, 


when 80 sham emotions are sung in involved 
and dgubtfally-micral phrasing.”’ 


We are much pleased to hear of your approval of 
this Volume. e Poems must have a calming and 
soothing influence after.the week of hurry and bust- 
ness. tg ge agree with your brother's sentiments. 
—Eb. W. F. 


Miss Downix writes :— 

“I am very much pleased with the Bust ie 
sent me, it is far above my expectations, and I 
it very useful.’’ 

We are much obliged to you for your kind letter, and 
fron ou will recommend our Model Busts to your 
riends,”’ 

Mars. BARKER writes :— : : 

“Your patterns are good and give great satis- 
faction, and you are always so punctual in se! 
off orders. {always find your fashion book the best, 
_and have taken it for some years, but now I find it 
better than ever.” / 

We hope to continue to merit your kind opinion, 
and trust that you will express your satisfaction to 
a and thus induce them to become subseribers.— 

Dp. W. F. 

Miss Ramsay (who orders two Model Busts and 
several patterns) writes :— worse ee 

“Tam very glad to see such a nice display of 
Children’s Costumes. Many ks for the great 
pay abd in the Magazine, which is a great help 
to esmakers.’” 


We have answered this correspondent by post, but 
we print her letter to show the great encour: 
that we receive from our subscribert.—EpD. W. F. 

Mrs. B. (Sittingbourne) writes :— 

“J like your patterns much and thank you 
greatly for conferring such boon as reliable pat- 
terns at so low a price.”’ 

Mags. S., She writes :— : . 

“I wish to thank you for the prompt manner in 
which my orders have always been attended to. I 
have been a subscriber to the World of Fashion 
many Bes and I can traly say that your patterns 
have always given every satisfaction.” 

Miss CHRISTIE writes :-— . 

“T have taken your Magazine for six years, and 
magazine I have tried.” 

We are much obliged to these ladies, and trust they 
will kindly recommend our Magasine and patterns to 
ther eats ee W. F. 2 

Acknow!l with thanks :—lettera from Miss 
Marr, A. V., 8. W., and J. H. Several interesting 
letters are obliged to stand over for want of space. 

CargiaGE oF MovEL Busts. 

In reply to several co! ndents, we beg to st 
that the carriage of the CRATE and MODEL BU: 
to the country by Railway costs from 1s. 6d. to 3. 
according to distance. The reason that we did not 
arrange the price of the Model Busts so as to m- 
clude iage, is because we have generally found 
that pasa packages are received with lesa punc- 
tuality, than when the carriage has to be collected 
by the carman on delivery. 

JUVENILE COSTUMBS. 

For the convenience of new subscribers who re- 
quire Children’s Costumes, we have arranged to for- 
ward, post free, to any address, the large colored 
plate of Children’s Autumn and Winter Costumes 
that appeared in September last, with its reverse 


* views, and also the outline plate that appeared in Au- 


gust, with full letterpress description and list of pat- 
terns. Apply, enclosing 8 stamps, to Louis Devere 
& Co., 1, Kelso place, Kensington, London, W. 
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PLATE 3. PLATE 4. 


REVERSE VIEWS OF OUR 4 PLATES OF COSTUMES. 
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Madies’ Monthly Avagazie, 
THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


- A JOURNAL OF FASHION, LITERATURE, SOCIETY, THE OPERA, AND THE THEATRES. 


NOVEMBER, 1879. VOL. 56. 


No. 671. 
Ohserbations 
ON LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1879. 

Since the return of the French aristocracy 
from the seaside and their Chateaux, we are 
enabled to spesk with a considerable degree of 
certainty of the various styles of Fashion that 
will prevail during the coming Winter. Cloaks, 
Visites, and Paletots will be worn a little 
longer than those of last season. On our Sth 
plate we have given a series of twelve designs 
that have been the most approved. Furs of 
various kinds, with passementerie and lace, 
constitute the principal trimmings. Passemen- 
terie of various styles is being extensively pre- 
pared. Black is the color that will be most 
worn; we have seen some of a dark chocolate 
color trimmed with sealskin, that have a very 
good effect; the drab colors seem entirely to 
have gone out, they are, in fact, only suitable 
for Summer wear as dust cloaks. 

For Dresses also the darker colors seem to 
be preferred; the trimming is generally of 
brocade of a lighter shade, or of a color that 
contrasts well with the dark color of the dress 
(see Nos. 191 and 197). The forms of Outdoor 
Dresses show great variety, they are simpler 
and more elegant than those worn last season, 
the revers and gilets are seldom introduced ; 
the falling of drapery at and below the hips 
still continues in favor, it adds grace and style 
to many figures. 

Jacket-Bodies, or Basques, are very much 
worn, figs. 188 and 196 are specimens of the 

prevailing styles for outdoor wear ; for indoor 
wear they are a little shorter. 

Last year, in Paris, the most fashionable 
material for ladies was Pekin, but it did not 
find much favor in England; it is not much 
worn in Paris now, @ dark brocade has taken 
its place. This brocade has a very rich effect, 
it seems to be a combination of the Persian 


and Indian textures, and it has a richness we 
have never seen before in European materials. 


‘We have not seen it made up in dreases yet, it 
has only been used for trimmings, in a similar 
style to 191. We shall give several elegant 
specimens in our December Number. 

Onr fourth plate gives the newest and most 
elegant styles for Ball, Evening, and Dinner 
Dresses. 

Parisian Hats and Bonnets have very little 
variety or novelty: we do not consider them 
equal to those we see in London: as we said 
last month, they are made larger. Many are 
made of plush, either black, grey, brown, or 
olive green. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Paris. 
Ma Chére Amie, 
I do not remember ao dull a season as the pre- 
sent one; Ihave just been round to the principal 
dressmaking establishments, and with the excep- 
tion of those exclusive Artistes des Modes employed 
by our party, I have not met with a single idea that 
denotes progress; in fact, progress in taste seems to 
belong exclusively to the ‘Ancienne Noblesse.’ Iknow 
pure Democracy has this lowering effect on art, but. 
I never thought to have seen so rapid a degeneracy 
in taste. The sole idea they seem to have, is to 
make every article of attire for ladies as masculine 
as it possibly can be; everything I have seen has 
this characteristic: one dressmaker showed me, 
with the greatest enthusiasm, a dress she had just 
made; she said it could be made up for evening as 
well as walking, and what do you think it was? It 
was a gentleman’s dress coat; it had a long white 
waistcoat, with a striped green dress coat over it, 
it was, as nearly as could be, a copy of a gentleman’s 
costume of the time of 1793, but then the addition 
of a trained skirt made it the most ridiculous affair 
I had ever seen :—such is the present state of the 
taste of our Parisian Dressmakers. x 
I found these same ideas to prevail in all the 
establishments I visited, except those which belong 
to our own party; here we are making a quiet, 
steady progress. Compare the Fashions contained 
in your present number with those of last year; the 
Louis XV. style is gradually disappearing, and so 
are the gilets, the revers, and the violent contrasts 
in colors. Now all is softness and harmony, both 
in style and in color, producing just such costumes 
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as are always preferred by English Ladies of refined 
taste. Your Artists, I know, have some beautiful 
costumes in preparation for your December Number, 
which will delight all your Subscribers. 
CoMTESSE,DE B—. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


N.B. The full-sized Patterns given in this Mazazme are 
all cut for Ladies of medium height and of proportionate fie 
o : measuring 344 inches round the chest, and 24 waist, wn- 

sx otherwise stated m the description. 

The greatest care is always taken by the binders to ensure the 
whole of the pieces composing each pattern being folded up in it, 
If atany time, through accident, our subscribers should find aw 
pieces missing, the Epitors will be happy to supply the defi- 
ciency post free, during the month after publication, on receipt 
of a letter or post card addressed to them at 1, Kelso Place, 
Kensington, Loudon, W. 


THE MABELLA CORSAGE. (191). 

Our first pattern is the elegant Corsage @ Plastron 
belonging to the Mabella Costume, 191 on plate 1. 
The pattern consists of five pieces, viz :—front, 
plastron, (showing the shape after it is gathered), 
side piece, back (the seam on which is marked by 
pricking) revers (forming square collar behind), and 
sleeve. 

The notch at the top, or widest part of the plastron, 
corresponds to the notch in the neck seam of the 
front. ‘The three cuts in the edge of the revers are 
to be placed against the three cuts in the front. 
The middle of back of the collar is shown by two 
round holes at the widest part of the revers. 

The tunique and underskirt of this pattern are 
very easy to cut and make, but any one requiring 
the patterns, can obtain them post free, by enclosing 
6 stamps to the Editors addressed as above. 

PRINCESSE DRESS FOR A CHILD OF 
FOUR YEARS OLD. (189). 

Our second pattern (all the pieces of which are 
marked by one round hole) isa plain Princesse Dress 
for a little girl of four years old, of the style shown 
on the second figure of our first plate. The pattern 
consists of four pieces, viz :—front, side piece, back, 
sleeve, and square collar. On the front, the edge of 
the folds of surah, by which the fronts are orna- 
mented, is marked by a pricked line. The front 
pleats are indicated by pricking, and the upper edge 
of the folded bands, by which the bottom of skirt is 
trimmed, is shown by a pricked line on the front, 
side piece, and back. 


Description ; 
@f the Plates of Costumes. 


*,* Full-sized patterns of all the Dresses, Casaques, 
Pelisses, §c. on these plates are supplied at the nomi- 
nal price of 6d. cash, for the accomodation of sub- 
scribers. For particulars see our extra page. 

The Number in brackets, preceding the description 
of each figure, is the number of the Costume in our list 
of full-sized patterns. 


¥.*% The Reverse views of all the Costumes on Plates 
1 to 4 will be found on plate 6. 


PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1.—(188).—The Ernestine Promenade 
Costume of brown merino trimmed with light 
Pekin. The Jacket is long, aud is trimmed in 
front andall round by light pekin ; the overskirt 
is in the laveuse style in front; looped up 


behind. It will require ll yds. merino; 2 yds. 
pekin; 24 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(189).—Costume for a little girl of 
4 years old: it is made of Peacock green Poplin 
trimmed with surah. ‘The dress is cut in 
princesse form and is trimmed by folds and 
loops of the poplin ; in front folds and loops of 
eurah enliven the costume. Quantities re- 
quired :—5} yds. poplin; { yd. surah; 1} yds. 
ribbon; 12 buttons. 

We give this pattern full-sized. 

Fig. 3.—(190).—The Gertrude Visiting Cos- 
tume of striped silk and satin. The overskirt 
is made en princesse looped up in three deep 
folds in front, elegantly draped at back, and 
trimmed all round by a deep silk fringe; the 
front of skirt is bowillonné and edged by a 
flounce of silk and black satin. Will take 14 
yds. striped silk; 14 plain caroubier silk ; 2 yds. 
satin; 43 yds. fringe; 12 buttons. 


Fig. 4.—(191).—The Mabella Costume of 
Navy blue Indian cachemire, trimmed with 
Pompadour broché. The body is trimmed by 
revers, forming a square collar behind and 
edged by a small plissé; it is opened in front 
upon a gathered plastron, terminating in a 
double bow below the waist ; the front of skirt 
is likewise trimmed by two revere and a band of 
broché: the back is looped here and there on 
the underskirt. Will take 5} yds. 47 inch 
cachemire ; 2 yds. broché. 

We give the full-sized pattern of this novel 
and elegant Corsage & Plastron. The pattern 
of upper or tunique skirt, and of under skirt or 
foundation, will be sent by the Editors on re- 
ceipt of six stamps. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1.—(192).—The St. Albans Promenade 
Costume of dark green Indian cachemire, en- 
livened by satin ribbon. The overskirt is cut 
en princesse, gathered in front under the bow, 
and gathered again at the sides of the bouffant. 
The back is elegantly caught up here and there 
on the underskirt, and then gathered up under 
a bow of green satin. Quantities required :— 
7 yds. of 47-inch Indian cachemire; 3} yds. 
satin ribbon; 4 yds. fringe; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(193).—The Scarsdale Visiting 
Costume, composed of two shades of brown. 
The body is pointed back and tront, and trim- 
med by two gathered folds in front ; the basques 
are ornamented by rounded revers, edged by a 
narrow ruching. The skirt is made with 
plissés and bouillonnés placed alternately ; two 
draperies start from the middle of front: the 
top one ends behind in the same form as at 
front, the second only goes to the sides, where 
it is fastened under the train by bows. Will 
iake: 44 yds. dark brown silk; 11} yds. 22- 
inch cachemire; 3 yds. fringe; 18 buttons; 2 
yds. cord; 4 tassels. 

Fig. 3.—(194).— The Petre Costume, of 
claret-coloured cachemire and pluche. The 


Cuirasee ia made round with a pluche gilet: the 
tunic opens in front, is well looped up behind, 
and is edged all round by a thick cord. The 


front of skirt is made of pluche, on which are. 


laid deep hollow tubes of cachemire like 
organ pipes. The quantities required are :— 
5 yds. double width cachemire; 2 yds. pluche ; 
6} yds. cord. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


Fig. 1.—(195).—The Winchelsea Promenade 
Toilette, of mauve silk and velours frappé. The 
body is pointed back and front, and trimmed 
by a gilet of velours frappé. Draperies are 
slightly fulled on the hips, trimmed all round 
by a band of velours frappé and lace, which 
can be black or of the same colour. The front 
of skirt is trimmed by three pointed draperies; 
the sides are slightly falled and fastened under 
the back. Will take: 13 yds. silk: 3} yds. 
velours frappé; 9 yds. lace; 12 buttons. 


Fig. 2.—(196.)—The Athole outdoor Cos- 
tume, made of black silk, with a Pluche jacket 
trimmed with fantasies buttons. In cutting 
this jacket please to follow exactly our instruc- 
tions as to placing the pattern on the ma- 
terial, so as to have the stripes as represent- 
ed by our colored figure. Theskirt is arranged 
with double draperies, made very full and 
caught under the back by bows. A piece of 
pluche separates the bouillonnés in front from 
the plissés which edge the skirt all round. 
Quantities required :—4} yds. pluche 19 inches 
wide; 12 yds. black silk. 


Fig. 3.—(197).— The Clarendon Visiting 
Costume of blue silk, trimmed with brocade. 
The dress is made en princesse, with an écharpe 
of brocade, laid in draperies on the skirt. At 
back is an elegant loop and flowing end; the 
whole, triamed by fringe, falls on the skirt. A 
small bouillonné of brocade trims this dress in 
front, and forms a heading to the plissé, which 
is carried all round. Will require:—12 yds. 
silk ; 4 yds. brocade: 3} yds. fringe. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


Fig. 1.—(198).—The Arabel Dinner Toilette 
of pink silk and white lace. The composition 
of this dressis very simple and yet most elegant; 
it is shaped like a princesse dress, the front 
part of which has been cut off; the tablier is 
made of lace, but can either be muslin, net, 
tulle, or brocade. 12 yds. silk; 2 yds. brocade; 
12 buttons. 


Fig. 2.—(199).—The Dunraven Ball Toilette 
of silk and lace. It can be made of mousseline 
de UInde, muslin, or tarlatan. At back the 
body is similar to the front, and is fastened at 
sides under the band of embroidery. The 
draperies are very elegant, and are caught up 
under the embroidery so as to form paniers. 
Three deep folds, edged by a small bouillonné 
and lace, trim the tront. The upper skirt is 
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imitated by a small bouillonné and the lace. 
It will take: 17 yde.-silk; 12 yds. lace. 


Fig. 3.—(200).—The Millicent dinner dress 
fora young lady: it is of cachemire de U Inde 
trimmed with blue silk bowillonnés and lace. 
The body opens ew V on a plastron of lace; 
the draperies are slightly fulled, gathered in 
front, and at the sides under a bow; the back 
is looped up and falls on the skirt; the front of 
skirt is laid in deep pleats edged by bouillonnés 
and lace. Quantities required :—6 yds. 47 inch 
cachemire; 3 yds. silk; 9 yds. lace; 6 buttons. 

N.B.—The quantities here given are based on 
the principle that the skirts shall be formed on 
a stiff muslin foundation, as so often explained 
in this Magazine. If the underskirts, tuniques, 
3c. are carried up to the waist, larger quan- 
tities will of course be required. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


(For back views see plate 7.) 


No. 201.—The Madeline Pelisse of cloth, trimmed 
with deopfur. Quantities required :—2} yds. 54inch 
cloth ; 3 yds. fur 8 inches wide ; 1 yd. fur for the neck 
4 inches wide; 24 buttons. : 

No. 202.—The Pauline Casaque of black velvet, 
with flounces of black lace, passementerie and fringe. 
64 yds. velvet ; 3 yds. passementerie; 14 yds. lace ; 
2 yds. fringe. 

No. 203.—The Alathea Paletot of cloth, trimmed 
with braid or bands of matelarsé. 24 yds. 54 inch 
cloth ; 5 yds braid, or 1 yd. matelassé; 8 buttons. 


No. 204.—The Marion Paletot of brown cloth, trim- 
med with sealskin. 2} yds. cloth ; 2 yds. 3 inch fur; 
16 buttons. 

No. 205.—The Patricia Visite Mantle of Shuddas, 
lined with flannel, and trimmed with passementerie 
and long fringe. The back and front are trimmed 
by imitation buttons and button-holes. The back 
may be trimmed like No. 206 if preferred. 3 yds. 
shuddas 47 inches wide; 43 yds. fringe; 12 dozen 
buttons. 

No. 206.—The Margaret Mantle, of dark cloth 
trimmed with fur. 24 yds. 54inch cloth; 5} yds. 
fur; and a silk ornament for the back. 

No. 207.—The Barbara Mantle, of silk, lined and 
trimmed with fur. 6 yds. silk ; 5 yds. fur trimming ; 
12 buttons. 

No. 208.—The Josceline Visite, made of silk, lined 
and trimmed with fur. A band of passementerie is 
laid down the back. 6 yds. silk; 53 fur; 1 yd. 
passementerie. 

No. 209.—The Adeline Pelisse, of Loutre colored 
cloth. It is long, and is trimmed with fur and passe- 
menterie. 4 yds. 54 inch cloth ; 64 yds. fur; 4 yds. 
passementerie; trimming up the back. 

No. 210.—The Philippa, a long Visite mantle of 
Shuddas, lined with fur and trimmed with copeau 
fringe and passementerie. 54 yds. 47 inch Shuddas ; 
53 fringe; 8} yds. passementerie, and the trimming 
for the back. 

No. 211.—Close-fitting Ulster, made of waterproof 
cloth 47 inch wide: two pleats are laid in the side 
seams at back to give fulness to the skirt. 5 yds. 
cloth ; 2! dozen buttons ; the edges are finished by 
machine stitching. 

No. 212.—The Dorothea Pelisae, of cloth, trimmed 
with fur. 4 yds. cloth; 6 yds. fur. 
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FATAL EVIDENCE. 
By G. Ewarr Fizwine. 


CHAPTER III. 
MISS WINIFRED’S WELCOME. 

In the twilight of the same summer day 
Mise Winifred and her protégée sat in the old 
yew arbour at the end of the garden. 

Ellen Sands had related the particulars of 
her father’s illness and death, and, at her 
hearer’s request, she had sketched the out- 
lines of her own early history. 

“‘Mine has been a hard life, Miss Grant,” 
said the girl, with a dull weariness in her 
voice, “and there are some things in my 
career of which you could hardly judge fairly, 
not knowing exactly how I was circumstanced. 
Ever since my mother’s death, which I can 
barely remember, my father’s life was a hand- 
to-hand struggle with ill-success, poverty, and 
weak health. You cannot guess, or even 
fancy, in this comfortable home, how hard a 
fight he had to keep bare life in his sickly 
frame, and find bread for me, all those years 
of my childhood before I could help him.” 

“You did help him at last?” said Miss 
Winifred, as the girl paused. 

“I tried to help him,” answered Ellen 
Sands. “I got work which enabled me to find 
bread for us both when his health utterly 
failed, but it was only bread, and——” 

The low voice broke into sudden trembling, 
and, against her will, tears stood in Ellen Sands’ 
eyes. Miss Winifred’s heart was very sore, 
and she put out her hand, saying brokenly : 

“Why did he not write to me?” 

“He was proud to the last,” replied the 
girl; ‘“‘he would never have asked for himself, 
and I did not know you, I had never heard of 
you. Ah! if 1 had——” 

She paused, looking with a weary, entreat- 
ing expression into Miss Winifred’s face. 

“JT would have helped you with all my 
heart,” said Miss Grant. 

“T believe you,” cried the girl, clasping her 
hands tightly over Miss Winifred’s. “I believe 
you, and oh! what misery I might have been 
spared.” 

“ Was your life so hard then, Ellen?” 

* Hard is no word for such a life, Miss 
Grant. I will tell you the truth. I could not 
find work enough to furnish my poor suffering 
father with the comforts which his weak state 
rendered necessary to him. In my extremest 
need I received an offer of marriage.” 

Miss Winifred started. 
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“It was from a man many years my senior, 
but whose position would enable him to help 
my father, by whose means he could be sup- 


* plied with all his weak state demanded, in 


whose home I was assured that his precious 
life should be cherished and prolonged as far 
as possible.” 

“A good man,” said Miss Winifred, softly ; 
“a man whom you must have loved.” 

For a moment Ellen Sands hesitated. Pain- 
fal memories seemed to rush over her, robbing 
her cheek of its faint color, and dilating the 
large eyes, which wandered restlessly round the 
pretty pastoral scene lying calm and fair in 
the summer twilight. But the next minute 
ehe fixed her earnest gaze on her companion’s 
face. 

“You have been good to me,” she said, “ you 
have offered me a home for my father’s sake, I 
will not accept that home under false colours. 
Yon shall know the whole history of the girl 
you have befriended before it is too late to 
change your kind resolution. Only,” she 
added pleadingly, ‘remember, all I did was 
for my father’s sake.” 

“Ellen,” said Misa Winifred after a pause, 
“TI will trust you, I will not hear this sad story 
you speak of. Some day when you are more 
used to me, when you feel my home is your 
home, a shelter of which nothing can deprive 
you while I live,—some day, I say, when your 
heart is heavy for sympathy, and borne down 
with a weight of unshared memories, then tell 
me all, and you will find my heart, old as it is, 
has warm, wide sympathy for your father’s 
daughter. But tell me nothing now, unless, 
in taking a place in my home, you leave other 
duties unfulfilled. If nearer ties bind yon, it 
closer obligations demand yon, then tell me all, 
and I will assist you to lay your happiness on 
the sure foundation of doing right. But one 
question now, Ellen—Are you married ?” 

“No,” replied Ellen Sands. 

“Has this man you speak of any claim upon 
youP Are you bound by a promise to be his 
wife?” 

“‘ Not now.” 

“ Did he release you from your engagement 
when your father died P” 

“No,” said the girl faintly. Miss Grant 
fixed her keen eyes on the drooping face, but 
before she could repeat her interrogation, the 
ehapely head was lifted, and with a firm voice 
Ellen Sands continued : 

“He can never claim my promise, Miss 
Grant. He is dead.” 

Miss Winifred started. 
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DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 


Price Sixpence Each, Post Free. 
THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST OF DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS ON SALE TO NOV. 30s, 1879. 


a 


IN ORDERING A PATTERN ONLY THE NUMBER (ond Letrsz ¥ ony) NEED BE SPECIFIED. 


N. B.— Ladies will oblige by enclosing name and full address, plainly written, which will ensure speedy delivery by the Post Office. 
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2a, Dregs. No. 22a, Frock. No. 23a, Frock. 
Drawers. No. 25a, \ 
Body Drawers. No. 27a, Full Blouse. 
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STANDARD BODY PATTERNS, 
WITH BASQUES. 
FOB ALL rey 
(mn ahi rope, at Reduced Prices.) 
CHILD: and GIRLS’ sizes, Sd. 
— Measures, 19, 204, 22, 34, 37, eg 


LADIES’ SIZES, 44. each, 
Measures,—3! 


Coast 14, $3, 344, 36, he Soh, a, 43}. 


° PARIS MO MODEL PATTERNS 
FOR LADIES. 
All cat for Chest measures of 34} inches 


DECEMBER, 1878. 
Robe Princesse, with train to carry 


» M~Coriane Robe 


JANUABY and FEBRUARY, 1879. 
* %~Close fitting Pelisse, single-breasted with coat 


Vis %—Hmean Visite. 
Dress with on the chest 


ee and long train: 


x. The Thyra Visite. 


MARCH and APRIL, 1879. 
™. '~ Brideamada ‘sCostume. Polonaise and drapery 
. %—Wedding Dress. Polonaise & draperies. 
. 5L—Denri-Saison Pelisse with wide sleeve. 
. 5S2—Polonaise pepe gel with draped tablier. 
m 6.—Demi-Saison Pale 
Gu—A usefat half. fase outdoor Jacket, with 
\ ™. four seams in the back. 
‘~The Canacdian,a Lady’s double-breasted Ulster 
Ny “2. Cost, with bood and belt. 
Tolonaiee Princesse, scithout seein to Me draped 
tt beck and sides according to 


March and April, continued. 


» €5.—The Rosalinda Princesse Tunique. 

» 70.—The Paula Mantelet. 

»». 72.—Ball or Dress Dinner Toilette. 

» 75.—Alexandra Mantle. 

» _75a—Corsage and Skirt. 

»» *81.—Double-breasted outdoor Jacket for cloth. 


MAY, JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST 1879. 
»» 82.—The Christina Costume. 
»» 83.—Grosvenor Costume, Corsage and Upper Skirt. 
ne ee Toilette, Jacket and upper skirt. 
» m. —The Bernhardt Costume, ,» Panier, 
Bouffant and Train Skirt. 
tion aaueiee aomnlave sreniaoee: 
gnes Costume, Corsage a panier. 
a 105.—The Lilian Costume, Cuirasse & double panier. 
+» °109.—The Boulogne tunique, “ Fishwife”’ style. 
o LLL. o Ganien. id Costume. Princesse Tunique 
and 


»» 115.—Toilette for an elderly lady, Corange & bonffant. 
» 116.—Visiting ume, Tunique with long Jappet. 
»» 119.—Concert Sete ca panier, and tack 


of upper s| 
121. —Tho Nilece silanes. ‘ou Toilette, coment & panier, 
” » Dep Mourning to be worn for a 
ata aes Soreses asasiee, and moderately 
sk! 


vy 124.—The A sates  Coiiaeee tunique and bouffant. 
: 5. 125. —The Beatrice Visite. 
»» 125a.—Dress with high pointed Corsage. 
»» 196.—The Florian Toilette. Corsage, gilet, upper- 
skirt and drapery. 
oo 130a.—Drese-skirt & Norfolk Jacket body with 
»» 181 —The plead yp ncloe yard ae Dress, poin' 
oy 184. —Trenville Costume, coreg: tablier, and bonffant. 
», 135.—The ae barege = ee wee Princesse 


oke. 
cor- 


vy 142.—Le 
SEPTEMBER, 1879. 


No. 152.—The Slebniiee Tike, 


ie ” iS The Ferronays Coote Corsage, Upper 


skirt 
** 154.—The Rambouillet Costume. Culrasse Corsage, 
draped upper skirt and bouffant. 


drapery. 
with long fall train. 
a >, 160, <The Ormonde Costume Corsage and ‘Train skirt 
with folds at sides. 

vy 167.—Mourning Visite Mantle. 

»> 168.—Mourning Paletot, double-breasted. 

»y 169.—The Bernhardt Blouse Lhcer sap al or Robe with 

waist belt and without pleats in the body. 


OCTOBER, 1879. 


Corage, skirt, and train. 
a 172.—The Sap nicl or ve Costume, Cor- 


+ 177.—The Constance rsage, panier, 
aud beck bouffant. 
o> 178.—Galway Dinner Dress. . skirt, & train. 
‘¢179.—The Genevieve Toilette. Cor et Moir, double 
ers, and upper plisse. 


, 180.—Talbot Costume, Corsage upper & nnder skirts. 
1 181.—The eons cose: Conmes and tunique. 
»» 182.—The Adela 


vy 182a.. cores a rant say and tunique. 
ae ” 183.—Tbe Hilda Paletot. * 
” bon atone Mourning Drees. Corsage and open 


vy 185. _The me braiya Visite. 

>» 196.—New Princesse Robe for Morning wear. Me- 
dium train, moderately full at back. 

»» 187.—New Parisian Dressing Gown, Princesse style. 


NOVEMBE ad 1879, 


Plate 
»» 188.—The Ernestine Promecais Costume. Corsage 
Cuirasse, upper skirt and bouffant. 
eo» 189.—Princesse for a child of 4.—Given Sull- 
sized with the November Mi y tans 
»» 190.—The Gertrude Visiting tume, ema and 


over! 


; oy 106a. yoy same 


November, (continued.} . 
+ 191.—The Mabella Costume. Tunique and wnder- 


skirt with moderate Corsage in fulle 
sived with November siractd 


Plate 
» 192,—The Bt. Alban’s Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
Paniers, and bouffant, 
» 193.—The Scarsdale Visiting Costume. Corsage, 
15k, Seabls pant panier, and train is 
—The Petre Costmue. a gilet, Tani 
"and bouffant. on ee ae 


»» 195.—The Winchelsea Sercmecaie ole Point- 
ed corsage, panier, and t 

+» 196. “The Ad Athole Costume. uine, double 
paniers, and bouffant, 

s» 197.—The Clarendon Visiting Costume. Robe Prin- 
cesse, and draped pomp 

», 198.—The Arabel Dinner Toilette. Tunique Prin- 
oesse, and 


», 199.—The Dunraven Ball Toilette. Corsage with 
pointed basque and square opening, draped 


panier and tunique. 
»» 200.—The Millicent Dinner Drees. Open corsage 


draped at sides, ea tunique, 


NEW brings) PALETOTS, PRLISSRS, &. 


201.—Th be Made in Cones 
»» 201.—The line te. 
»» 202.—The Pauline Casaque. 
»» 203.—The Alathea Paletot, single-breasted. 
»9 204.—The Marion Paletot, double-breasted with 
shawl collar. 
‘s x Sane Patricia Visite. 
” —The Margaret Mantle. 
»- 207.—The Barbara a. Souble-breasted. 
»» 208.—The Joeceline V: 
»» 209.—The Adeline Deltas , long skirt & wide sleeve. 
+ 210.—The Phillippa Mantea' a Visite, 
», Bll, = Close Sting, doutle breasted Ulster, without 


», 2l1a.—Same style of Ulster, but le-breasted. 
+) 212.—The recone Pelisse, long and single- 
breasted with coat sleeve. 
UNDERSKIRTS. 

Suited for the above-named Ladies’ Costumes. 
No. 2 — panies Trained Skirt, for Evening Dress. 
” Duchesee Train Skirt, (new square style). 

pres Skirt of arene len 
a +, 138.—Drees Skirt with medium Train. 
»» 139.—Dress Skirt with long Train. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 


24.—Ball Dress fora Child 7 or 8 years old. 
ae * $3.— Ste Pn ee ee 
v» °64.—Robe Princesse for a girl of 9 years old. 
» 76.—Little ay for a child of 7 years, 
0 %7.—Co! eG ere ues and Upper Skirt for a young 

about 14 years, 

»y °78.—Paletot for a girl of 14, 
a », 106. —-Little Nellie’s Toilette, fora 
Lawn Tenis Pinafore for a 


of Sor 6. 
lof 7 or 8. 


ov 149. eons basques, scarf and skirt fora girl of 
13 or or it. Chest measure es 

» 150.—Man of War suit for a Por ig or 10 years old. 
‘3 Suit, age 7 to 


», 161.—The ak Costame tea aol of 8. Dress and 


Jacket. 
»» 162.—The Alice dress for a girl of 11 to 12. 
>» 163.—The Isabel outdoor ria doable, breasted, 


for a young lady of 12 to 
we ae Louise Costume for a little girl of 9 or 16, 


Prinoesee and kilted 
ov 165.—The The aera Toilette for a girl of 7 years Outs 
Dress with revers and collar, scarf and flounce. 
»» 166.—The Helena eueaeer Jacket tor a littde girl of 
5or 6, Single breasted atyle with long skirt. 
d of outdoor Jacket for agirlof 


or 9. 
»y °213,—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for little girl 
of 5 or 6 Pea 
»» °213a.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 8 to 10 years 
»» 214 —Double-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
fora ae of 12 to 14; similar to 14; similar shape to No. 211. 
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THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


A JOURNAL OF FASHION AND LITERATURE. 


Ts tHe Best axp Cueapest Lapres’ MaGazine IN THE WORLD. 

Tt has from twelve to fifteen beautifully-colored Costumes every month. 
It has an uncolored plate of Mourning Costumes, Caps, Bonnets, &c. 
It has an outline plate of the latest fashionable Models. 

It has reverse views in outline of every Costume. : 


MAGAZINE. 


THE OLDEST 
AND MOST PRACTICAL 
LADIES’ 


It gives onz or TWO reliable full-sized patterns every month GRaTis. 

It sells complete patterns of all Costumes at sizpence each. 

It sends all patterns by return of post, and Post Free. 

Its patterns are the best in the world for good style and reliable fit. 
Its patterns are the only ones which give satisfaction to all. 

Its Costumes are specially selected to suit the English taste. 

It excludes the extravagant Continental styles issued by other Journals. 
Its Costumes can all be made up with the greatest ease. 

Its descriptions are of real practical value to Ladies. 

It gives the quantities of material required for each costume. 

Its leading article on Fashion is always accurate and reliable. 

Its letterpress pages are not full of puffs and tradesmen’s advertisements. 
Its letterpress contains true information on the latest Fashions. 

Its Literature is of the purest tone and highest order. 

Its Poetry has been graciously approved by Royalty. 

Its Correspondence is interesting and instructive. 

It has engaged the first talent in every department. 

Ir 1s THE ONLY Lapres’ MaGazing OF REAL PRACTICAL VALUE. 

It is useful to Drapers, Dressmakers, and private families. 


‘SHICVT HSITONG 
UOd GAALOATIAS ATIVIONdS 


SAWNOLS09 SNIVINOO 


It is bought by every one who has once had a copy. 


All these advantages render it the Cnzarest Lapres’ Macazing in the World. It can be had of all 


Booksellers and Newsmen, Price One Shilling. It should be delivered on the first of every month. 


Lonpon ;—SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E. C. 


N. B.—Ladies will oblige by giving their orders early, as the demand for this Magasine is so great that the publishers can with difficulty 
supply it after the day of Publication. 


DEVERE’S MODEL BUSTS. 


PRICE 26s. EACH. 


(Including Crate, Packing, and free delivery within 4 miles of Charing Cross, or at any London Terminus.) 
‘We supply these Busts, for the following sizes of Chest Measures :—31}, 33, 34}, 36, 374, 394, 41, 424, and 44 inches. 


Devere’s Model Bust is specially made for the use 
of Drapers, Dressmakers, and private families, it is 
accurately moulded in papier maché from the most 
‘ect figures, and is covered with stout twilled calico, 
us affording a firm yet flexible surface for the 
various purposes of making, trimming, and trying-on 
ts. It is mounted on a handsome polished 
lack stand, and, by means of the screw shown on the 
engraving, can be raised or lowered in height accord- 
ing to requirement. Another great advantage is the 
facility with which it turns round on the pivot, thus 
enabling the worker to fit or trim the back or front 
of a dress without moving from her position. 
Drapers, Dressmakers, and private families find 
these Busts are invaluable, from the ease they afford 
for the arrangement of the elegant but complicated 
atyles of trimmings so much in vogue at the present 


In private families, one Bust serves for all members 
of the family who are not smaller in size than the 
bust, but Drapers and Dressmakers should always 
have more than one size. We allow a discount of 
5 per cent. on two Busts, 7} per cent. on three Busts, 
10 per cent. on four Busts, and 124 per cent. on six 
Busts, if they are all ordered for the same person at 
onetime. The following are useful selections for ge- 
neral purposes :— 

Two Busts.—One, chest 31}; one, chest 344. 

THREE Busts. eo, chest 314; one, chest 344; 
one, chest 37}. 

Four Busts:—One, chest 314; two, chests 344; 
one, chest 37}. 

S1x Busts :—One, chest 31}; one, chest 33; two, 
chests 344 ; one, chest 37} ; one, chest 394. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Since our introduction of these Busts to our Sub- 
scribers, we have received an immense number of let- 
ters thanking us for the benefit they have derived 
from their use. 


Lavy B—, writes :— 

“‘T have always found a difficulty in being well 
fitted. Isaw in — ine the advertisement of 
Devere’s Model Busts: I sent for one, and my maid 
has, by using it and cutting from one of your pa+ 
terns, succeeded in making me a dress which 184 
beautiful fit.” 

GWENDOLINE writes :— 

“‘Thave bought one of your Model Busts, and 
made up one of your patterns, No. 65; the result 
quite beautiful. On reckoning up the cost of mate 
rials and trimmings, I find I have saved on this one 
dress more than double the price of the Model Bust.’ 

Makrua writes :— 

“Your Model Busta have been of the greatest 
service to me; through using them I have had many 
extra orders. Please send me as soon as po 
two more Busts, same size as last.’’ 

Mapame C— writes :— 

“‘Thave now three of your new Model Busts, 
‘Wanzer Pleating Machine, and four sewing machines. 
By this means, I save a good deal of labour, and I am 
thus enabled to charge quite one-third less than the 
price I was formerly obliged to ask.”” 

A West-END DRE8SSMAKER writes :— 

‘* One of my best hands tells me what immense use 
the Parisian Dressmakers make of the Model Bust 
They find that by the aid of the Bust, they can finish 
three dresses in the time required for two before they 
discovered its use.’’ 


with the greatest ease, and pack in a very 


These Busts are so arranged —— 
cou 
the 


ass, thus reducing the expense of 

lowest amount. Full instructions for gape 5 together 
are forwarded to each purchaser. The crates (which 
are specially made to suit each Bust) should be pre 
served for use in case of removal. 

N. B. When ordering a Bust it is better to send 
an old dress body that fits well, together with the ex- 
act size round the chest. A Bust suited to the lady 
will then be carefully selectéd from our stock and for- 
warded with the . 


Can be obtained only from Messrs Louis Devere & Co.,1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. Orders to~be sent by letter only, 


enclosing P. O. Order for the amount. Orders payable at Chief Office London. F.C. 
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“Dead,” she cried, “my poor girl! Whata 

double blow, to lose both father and lover.” 

“When I lost my father,” said Ellen Sands 

steadily, ‘I lost all; the man whom I pro- 
mised to marry died before. I did not mourn 
for him, for I had never loved him. One far 
less worthy had won my heart.” 

** And the other man,” said Miss Winifred 
half timidly, for a dark shadow clouded the 
comeliness of the girl’s fair face. 

“T have not seen him since my father’s 
death,” she answered bitterly, “and I wish 
never to see him again.” 

Silence fell between the new-made friends 
till the dusky shadows gathered, and Miss 
Winifred rose to escape the fast-falling dews. 
Ellen Sands followed her example, and as they 
stood at the entrance of the arbour, the elder 
woman bent and kissed the sad face of her 
companion. 

“T have asked too much,” she said, “ after 
telling you I would hear nothing, but hence- 
forth there shall be silence between us con- 
cerning your past life, until you break it. 
Come to my home, Ellen, come also to my 
lonely heart, which holds you dear for reasons 
you can doubtless guess; but remember, my 
child, that if any evil consequences of your 
past meet you in the future you are to spend 
with me, let no false feeling of saving me pain 
induce you to bear your trouble alone. Come 
to me then as fully, as entirely as you come 
now, but be sure that the only condition on 
which I shall give you my help will be the one 
which I have just stated,—that what you do, 
or wish me to do, is the right thing. Not the 
easiest thing, not the most expedient, but the 
right. Now, kiss me, Ellen, and remember 
you are henceforth my niece, Ellen Sands.” 

There was a close embrace, and the two 
women went arm-in-arm from the arbour, and 
walked down the swarded path between the 
rows of stately roses, which were standing 
regal in the faintly-shining moonlight, casting 
sweetness on the silent summer air. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
ELLEN’S NEW LIFE. 

Ellen Sands took up the new phase of life 
with a determination that if hard work and 
goodwill in doing it could bring peace to her 
storm-tossed heart, they should not be want- 
ing. Even active Miss Winifred was surprised 
to see the amount of labor which she per- 
formed, and could but admire the readiness 
with which the town-bred girl adapted herself 
to a life so strange and new. 


No task came amies to her, and her want 
of practice was fully made up by her willing- 
ness to learn. The mysteries of the dairy 
were s00n no mysteries to her, and she deve- 
loped wonderfal talents of cooking and needle- 
work; in short, before the mellow autamn 
weather had been crystallised by early frost, 
Ellen Sands was Miss Grant’s right hand. 

Nor, in her busy life, did she neglect the 
culture of her mind, for Ellen’s talents were 
not of a domestic order merely. She found 
time for the study of literature and music, 
assisted in both pursuits by Eric Grant. 

So the winter passed. 

Ellen’s eyes lost the haunting look of sorrow 
which had arrested Eric’s attention when he 
first saw her; the soft cheeks rounded to a 
beautifal curve; the frequent smile had a 
touch of real heart-mirth in its sunshine. If 
the face were taken as an index of the mind, 
Ellen Sands had found peace in this quiet 
corner of Grassshire, and if, out of that new 
sense of repose and safety another feeling was 
born, those who knew Eric Grant would 
scarcely wonder at it. It was plain he had 
soon learned to love the beautiful girl whose 
orphanhood and loneliness only made her 
more dear to his chivalrous heart. No word 
of love was spoken, a cousinly intimacy, fall 


of each heart; but one who loved them both 
was watching. 

Very soon after Ellen Sands became a 
member of her household, Miss Winifred saw 
that Eric Grant was interested in her, but a 
feeling of loyalty to the dead man’s daughter 
prevented her broaching the subject until 
Ellen or Eric chose to give her their confi- 
dence. 

Her mind reverted often to the conversation 
in the yew arbour on the night of her return 
from Liverpool, but her trust in the girl she 
had befriended was too strong to permit a sus- 
picion of her uprightness. 

“T will wait,” she thought, “and when 
Ellen tells me anything, I will urge her to be 
open with Eric. I know she will not deceive 
him.” 

And she was right. 

The day came when Ellen’s eyes were 
opened, and her heart told her the truth con- 
cerning Eric Grant. Her feeling for him was 
not calm friendship, growing out of antram- 
melled intimacy, but the dawning of a love 
which wes to last her life—a love built upon 
the ruins of that unsubstantial dream of the 
dreadful past, which haunted her even yet in 
her sleep. 


of little privileges, covered the deeper feelings 
: 
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With the knowledge of her own love came 
the thought that if Eric loved her—and she 
hoped he did—she must tell him the true 
story of her past life, and let him judge 
whether he could take to his heart one whose 
existence had been saddened with such horror 
as hers. Her mind quailed for a moment 
before the idea, but her natural rectitude pre- 
vailed. 

“Tf he loves me, I will tell him all, and he 
shall decide,” she said to herself; and then let 
her mind wander to that momentous question 
which poor, innocent, golden-haired Margue- 
rite asked of the flower long ago, and which 
Faust answered to her despair. 

Ellen had been introduced to Mr. and Mrs. 
Grant, but Eric remarked with a sigh that be- 
tween his mother and Ellen rose an unspoken 
aversion. It was too subtle to be noticed save 
by curious eyes, but in this matter Eric’s were 
of the most curious order, for he had hoped 
that his fond, weak mother would feel confi- 
dence in the high-minded girl he was learning 
to love, and his disappointment at the failure 
of his many schemes for bringing them more 
closely together, was a very bitter one. He 
was convinced that Ellen honestly tried to love 
Mrs. Grant, but on the only occasion of his 
remonstrating with his mother, she had dis- 
played an unreasonable amount of angry 
resentment. 

“‘T don’t like her,” she said, ‘I never shall 
like her, I feel as if she would do me some 
harm, and if you marry her it will kill me, 
Eric.” 

She shuddered as she spoke, and the deadly 
pallor which overspread her cheek convinced 
her son that this prejudice against the girl he 
loved was too deeply-seated for his tender 
remonstrances or reasoning to affect. 

* * * * 


This conversation with his mother had a 
serious effect upon Eric Grant. For some 
months his mind had been a prey to a dread- 
ful suspicion, which weighed upon him the 
more heavily that he was unable to reveal it 
even to his father or Miss Winifred, though he 
daily dreaded to have that suspicion confirmed 
by the former. He had seen the puzzled looks 
of the servants on receiving strange and con- 
tradictory orders from their mistress, and he 
had on more than one occasion interefered to 
protect them from bursts of unreasoning 
anger. These were ominous signs in connec- 
tion with the usually gentle woman. 

Perhaps the partiality of the lover attached 
more than a due importance to her dislike of 


Ellen Sands, but it seemed to Eric Grant a 
more decided symptom of a dreaded calamity 
than any he had yet observed. 

By a little adroit questioning of his father 
in a moment of unusual garrulity, Eric elicited 
a fact which had hitherto been concealed from 
him, namely, that more than one member of 
his mother’s family had died in a lunatic 
asylum. 

A chill fell on the young man’s heart when 
he learnt this dread fact, and from that day 
he never mentioned Ellen’s name in his 
mother’s hearing, resolving that by no act or 
word of his should her weak mind be troubled; 
not even to win Ellen’s love would he add one 
straw’s weight to the burden which pressed so 
heavily on his mother’s mind and heart. If 
she had been well and happy as other mothers 
were, if she had not been grieved for her missing 
Sidney, or if the dread shadow Eric feared 
had not shown itself in her life and actions, 
he would have asserted his rightas a man to 
choose and love where he would. He would 
have reasoned with his mother, argued down 
her scruples, convinced her better nature by 
instances of the worth of his chosen wife ; he 
would have brought the two women more inti- 
mately together, that Ellen’s goodness might 
have won her heart; but if these means had 
failed, Eric would have gone his own way, 
wooed and wedded his elected love, and have 
trusted to time—the incomparable advocate— 
to plead Ellen’s cause with his offended 
mother. 

But in the face of that mother’s affliction, 
he could not say the words which might 
make Ellen his own. His duty lay plainly 
before him: until his mother was better, or 
until—which Heaven forbid—his actions had 
no longer any influence over her, he must 
keep silence. But to do this he felt that he 
felt that he must see less of Ellen Sands. His 
strength was not superhuman, and he found 
it sorely taxed when, seeing the girl he loved 
in the renewed freshness of her graceful girl- 
hood, he knew he must not speak the word 
which, by love’s clairvoyance, he knew would 
bind her to him for ever. 

Snowdrops faded from the borders, and wall- 
flowers followed the daffodils, the apple- 
blossoms carpeted the orchard with rosy snow, 
the cuckoo’s magic note echoed from the 
hazel copses, but Eric Grant was away. 

Miss Winifred said little. Perhaps the 
astute old maid saw farther into Eric's secret 
reasons than he thought, but after a visit to 
Mrs. Grant in February, she kept strict 
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counsel, and silently watched the course of 
events. 

How long she would have held her peace is 
doubtful, but one morning, in the middle of 
April, Eric Grant was surprised by receiving, 
at the hand of one of her farm-servants, a note 
from Miss Winifred, requesting him to go at 
once to The Nutteries, ‘on private and urgent 


business.” 


CHAPTER V. 
BLLEN’S STORY. 

Among other concessions to modern man- 
ners and customs, which Miss Grant made 
when Ellen Sands became an inmate of The 
Nutteries, was an order for a daily paper to be 
delivered by the postman on his round. 

Miss Winifred had established herself, 
according to recent custom, in the parlour 
bay-window, about noon’ one sunny April 
morning, and was deep in the day’s news, 
choice scraps of which she read aloud from time 
to time for the benefit of Ellen Sands, who sat 
opposite mending house-linen. The Court 
news had been loyally discussed, a fashionable 
marriage dilated upon, and Miss Grant having 
read a leader in silence, turned the paper in- 
side out. 

“Well!” she exclaimed, as her eye caught 
@ paragraph heading a column. “ They have 
arrested a man for that Lancashire murder.” 
And Miss Winifred read on aloud : 

“A man, named Sidney Lawrie, was 


arrested yesterday, at Liverpool, and charged . 


with the murder of Mr. Ralph Hutchinson, at 
Medowledge, on the 30th of June last year. It 
now appears that the police have been on his 
track from the first, but as he has hitherto 
evaded their search, it was not thought ex- 
pedient to divulge his name. He is remanded 
for a week.” 

““Good Heaven, Ellen! Ellen! What ails 
youP’”? Well might Miss Grant exclaim, for 
Ellen’s eyes had closed, and she sank on the 
floor insensible. 

A few minutes passed in using homely 
remedies, and soon pale Ellen was sitting on 
the couch, with one hand in Miss Winifred’s. 

“ My poor girl!” marmured the kind voice. 

Ellen Sands looked up with a white face and 
said, in a changed tone: 

“The time has come, aunt.” 

‘“‘T am ready to help you, Ellen,” answered 
Miss Grant gravely. ‘Tell me how.” 

Ellen paused a moment to. steady her voice, 
then she told her whole story to the good 
woman who had loved her dead father. 

“I told you,” she said, “that I bad pro. 
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mised to marry for my dear father’s sake. The 
man was Mr. Ralph Hutchinson. I was very 
unhappy, for I thought I loved another, but I 
know now it was only a girlish fancy. I had 
known Sidney Lawrie as long as I could re- 
member, for he was an old friend—a fatal one, 
too, to my poor father. He loved me deeply, 
but it was in a wild, jealous way, and he was 
a bad man, idle, dissolute, and a gambler. I 
daresay in my blindness I should have 
married him, but he was even poorer than we 
were. We moved about in our poverty from 
place to place,—never using our own name,— 
Sidney always following us, until my father 
obtained employment in some iron-works at 
Medowledge. Mr. Hutchinson was the fore- 
man, and soon began to visit at our cottage. 
Then my father was taken ill, I could not get 
enough at my needle to support him, and in 
an evil hour I accepted Mr. Hutchinson’s offer. 
What could I do P” cried the girl inan agony. 

“Ellen, dear, do not dwell on these sad 
details. Tell me the end of your story. It is 
a fearful one I can foresee.” 

“J will finish quickly,” said Ellen. “ Sidney 
heard of the engagement; he threatened me, 
he threatened Mr. Hutchinson, and one night 
he met usin a lane by our cottage, and——” 
She broke down in wild sobbing. 

“Did you see it, Ellen P” 

““T did. I was the only creature who saw 
the fatal blow. I was too terrified to cry out, 
and Ralph Hutchinson never spoke again.” 

“ And Sidney Lawrie P” 

“ He fled from the place, laying a terrible 
curse upon me if I married another man, or if 
I breathed his name in connection with Mr. 
Hutchinson’s death. I was too terrified to 
think of what 1 did in promising silence, and 
hearing voices, I ran and shut myself in our 
cottage unseen. A party of men from the 
works came by and found the body. , I do not 
remember what followed, for I was very ill, and 
my poor father begged from our needy neigh- 
Dours the food that kept life in us during that 
dreadful time. When I was well enough, he told 
me that a verdict of ‘ Wilful Murder against 
some person or persons unknown’ had been 
found attheinquest on Mr. Hatchinson’s body. 7 3 

“Did he suspect anything?” asked Miss 

ot. 
on never knew,” replied Ellen. “ After Pee 
was silent about the matter, and as 
salah I could move we left Medowledge, and 
went to Liverpool—— _ You know the rest. 

“Yes, Ellen. Now let me say & few words. 

This Sidney Lawrie has been hunted down by 
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the law, and will be called to give an account 
for his crime. So far as I understand you, 
Ellen, no eye but yours saw that murder, so 
no voice but yours can denounce the mur- 
derer. You say the time is come when I can 
help you. How? I think John Sand’s 
daughter does not need my help to see where 
her clear, but stern, duty lies.” 

There was a pause, broken only by Ellen’s 
sobs. 

“Surely,” said the elder woman, “surely 
your heart is too pure to cling to this man. 
You cannot——” 

“Oh! hush,” cried Ellen. “I detest him.” 

“My child, whether you love or hate him, 
has no bearing on the question. You are an 
Englishwoman, protected by the law, and you 
are bound to abide by, and assist in the pro- 
secution of that law which does so protect you. 
Remember, too, the man who loved you with 
an honest affection, who would have befriended 
your father, lies in his grave unavenged, un- 
less you do your duty. Be a woman, Ellen, a 
brave woman,—an Englishwoman, and your 
father’s daughter !”’ 

“ Twill,” said Ellen Sands solemnly. 

This was why a messenger summoned Eric 
Grant that April morning to The Nutteries; 
and no sense of evil to come, no shadow of the 
awful fate gathering round his footsteps, 
warned him as he walked between the budding 
hedgerows in the sweet spring sunshine. 


(To be concluded.) 


Truz Love must ever strengthen, for it 

ws with our growth, and time only deepens 

it, like the rock in which the stream cuts an 

ever-deepening channel, while it washes away 
the sand and pebbles.—T. 


IRRESOLVABLE. 


A glory blazed upon the land, 
From gorse and purple heather, 

‘As they two parted hand from hand, 
Who long had fared together : 

As they two parted heart from heart, 
In sunny autumn weather. 


“Now let,”’ said they, ‘‘ from this bright day, 
Onur linkéd life-paths sever, 
Let no sweet word of love be heard, 
Between us twain for ever. 
The rose of June is dead and gone, 
Before serene September ; 
And why our love hath dropped asleep, 
We care not to remember.”’ 


A heavy mist lay on the land, 
All faded was the heather, 

As they two stood, hand clasping hand, 
Once more alone together : 

As they two stood, close heart to heart, 
In sullen wintry weather. 


“ Now let,’’ said they, ‘‘ love have his way, 
Our lives we could not sever, 
Through mists of doubt, our hearts cried out, 
Faith cleared life’s skies for ever. 
It gave no smart, we thought, to part, 
In sunshine of September, 
But heart clings close to loving heart, 
In chilly, dull November : 
Love wakes again, and why he slept, 
We care not to remember.” 
H. 8. 
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POEMS AND SONNETS. 


By Harriett STOCKALL. 


Many of these Poems and Sonnets have appeared 
in the columns of ‘All the Year Round,” and 
other periodicals. 
LONDON :— 
Simpkin, Marshall § Co.. 4, Stationers’ Hall Court, 
and all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“These are the pougste of a refined and cultivated 
woman, expressed, for the most part, in pleasing verse 
.... There is a strong tendency to hero-worship ... But 
if there is an exuberance of enthusiasm, there is justifica- 
tion for it in much love, often expr: , as we have said, 
with much sweetness and tenderness,”"—The Spectator. 


“ Another volume obviously inspired by honest admira- 
tion of Mr. Tennyson, is ‘“‘Poems and Sonnets” by 
Harriett Stockall. Many of the pieces have a 
ed in the columns of “ All the Year Hound,” and show 
nice seutiment and sincere feelings of religion and 
loyalty.”—The Graphic. 

“ Agamong jewellers’ gems there may be found more 
false ones than true, so among the so-called poetry 
presented to the world, the unreal is greatly in excess 
of what is good. We have here a poet commandin; 
admiration by the force of her genius and her unaffec 
grace, simplicity, and pathos. Miss Stockall is no mere 
expert in conventionalities, using old ideas in new ways, 
but is original in thought, deep in feeling and facile in ex- 
pression, using the best words and most concise and 
Roltehes sentences in developing the finest conceptions. 

e sublimity of creation and the holiness of the domestic 
affections are alike the subjects of her verse ; she touches 
the strings of nature in the human heart, and joys and 
sorrows are awakened at her call.” —Nevws of the ‘orld, 


“< We were not prepared for the real treat which it has 
been to us to this volume, as we have read it, from 
end toend. Few will be able to Bee it down when they 
once begin it. Wesay this in sincerity, and we can 
honestly say that we have not enjo, ed any collection of 
a go much since first we ie uaintance with 

delaide Proctor, whom, while thoroughly original, our 
authoress often resembles.”—Kensington News. 


“Some readers dread sitting down to a long . 
but there need be no misgiving on opening this book, for 
brevity is not the only recommendation to be awarded 
There are everywhere evidences of a strong natural feel- 
ing, and o healthy elevating tone pervades the volume.” 
—West London Observer. 


“We are convinced that a wide circulation is in store 
for so charming and instructive a work; the author bas 
certainly rendered a valuable service to all lovers 
poetry.”—Wenlock and Ludlow Express. 
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Che Court and Pigh Mite. 


Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, with 
Princess Beatrice, has been enjoying various excur- 
sions to the many points of interest around her 
beautiful and beloved Scottish home. The Grand 
Duke and the Hereditary Grand-Duke of Hesse- 
Darmstadt (the husband and son of the lamented 
Princess Alice), have been visiting Her Majesty at 
Balmoral. The Queen and Princess, attended by 
the Court, leave Scotland about the middle of 
November for Windsor Castle. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales. with their 
three daughters, left Denmark on October 15th on 
their return to England. It is the intention of their 
Royal Highnesses to keep the Prince's birthday 
(November 9th) at Sandringham. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess 
of Edinburgh returned to Eastwell Park about the 
middle of October from Jugenheim, where they had 
visited the Empress of Russia. On October 13th 
Her Imperial Highness was prematurely confined of 
a still-born child at Eastwell Park. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise (Mar- 
chioness of Lorne) sailed on October 16th, in the 
Sarmatian, on a visit to England. 

Her Imperial Highness the Crown Princess of 
Germany hes been living in retirement in Styria 
during the last month. The august lady is, we 
regret to say, still suffering acutely from the loss of 
her son, Prince Waldemar, who was a youth of 
great premise. Her Imperial Highness is at pre- 
sent staying with the Crown Prince at Venice. 

The Duchess of Cumberland (Princess Th of 
Denmark) gave birth to a daughter at Gmiinden on 
October 11th. Her Majesty the Queen of Denmark 
was with her daughter on the interesting occasion. 

The Queen of the Belgians will present the future 
Queen of Spain with her wedding veil, which is now 
being made at the Girls’ Orphanage at Ghent. It 
is Flemish lace of the choicest workmanship. 
Melville, of Branston, took place at Branston 
Church on the 9th ult. 

The marriage arranged between Viscount Lewis- 
ham, M.P., and Lady Mary Coke, daughter of the 
Earl of Leicester, will take place in December. 

A marriage is arranged between Sigismund C. de 
Trafford, Ksq., and Clementina Frances, daughter 
of Sir Piers Mostyn, Bart. 

We have to announce the death of the Earl of 

lanwilliam, which took place on October 7th at 
Belgrave Square. 


The Opera & Theatres. 


HER MAJESTY'S. 

The autumn season at this house commenced on 
October 18th, and promises to be very successful. 
Aida, Dinorah, Carmen, Lucia de Lammernwor, 
Mignon, and Faust have already been performed in 
splendid style. Among the principal artistes we 
may name Mdlle. Ilma di Murska, Minnie Hauck, 
Mesdames Marie Rose, Trebelli, and Helene Cros- 
§ mond, with Signors Frapoli, Rota, Pinto, Zecchi, 

and Pantaleoni. The ballet once more becomes an 
important feature of the entertainment, the Spanish 
Ballet Troupe being specially engaged. 
THE LYCEUM. 

The production of The Iron Chest, by Georga 
Colman the younger, proved a great success at this 
house. Mr. Henry Irving, in rendering the part of 
Sir Edward Mortimer, made the character his own, 


and thus gave a real intellectual treat to his atten- 
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tive audience. The calm repression of manner in 
the earlier part of the play was most artistic, indi- 
cating, but not revealing, the fire which blazes out 
in the last scene. The deep melodious voice, the 
wonderful play of expression of countenance—so 
notable in Mr. Irving’s acting—are brought to bear 
on this character with great force. Mr. Irving was 
well supported by his company, though, possibly, 
Mr. Norman Forbes was a little overweighted in the 
partof Wilford. Miss Florence Terry was gentle and 
tender as the Lady Helena, and Miss Pauncefort 


rendered efficient service in her wonted conscien- 
tious manner. In the pears of Hamlet Miss 
Ellen Terry appears as Ophelia. 


THE PRINCESS’S. 

Mr. Charles Reade’s clever sensational drama 
Drink continues to meet with the success it so well 
deserves, and will fill the house with appreciative 
and intelligent audiences for some time to come. 


This h fder. the refined t of 
is house, under the refined management o! 
Miss Litton, bids fair to become the home of old 
English comedy. Witha talented company, full of 
that esprit de corps which is a sure passport to 
success, Miss Litton’s prospects are very bright, 
and though her aims are high, we see no reason 
why they should not be crowned with the fullest 
reward. The Beauz Stratagem was well put on the 
stage, well acted, well dressed and well received. 
The prologue, written by Mr. C. Scott, and spoken 
with wonderful verve and fire by Mrs. Stirling, was 
a foretaste of the excellent acting which followed. It 
is hard, where all were good, to select any character 
for special praise, but special attention must be 
drawn to Miss Litton as Mrs. Sullen, and Mr. W. 
Farren as Archer. The Poor Gentleman, by George 
Colman, has met with similar success. 


THE 8T. JAMES’S. 

Mr. Val Prinsep’s one-act play, Monsieur le Duc, 
has proved a decided hit at this house, which, under 
the joint management of Messrs. Hare and Kendal, 
puts forth strong claims to public favor. Mr. Hare 
srpeare to great advantage as the Duc de Richelieu. 
The play is followed by Mr. Godfrey’s comedy The 

n’3 Shilling, in which Mr. Hare, Mr. and Mra. 
endal, Mrs. Gaston Murray, &c., &c., take part. 
THE COURT. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett’s judicious management of this 
popular house has been successfullyfmarked by the 
production of Courtship; or, The Three Caskets, a 
new and original comedy by Mr. H. J. Byron, the 
dialogue of which may be described as a condensa- 
tion of the most brilliant and sparkling qualities of 
this favorite writer. The part of Millicent Vivian 
is charmingly delineated by Miss Amy Roseile, and 
Mr. Charles Coghlan’s rendering of Edward Trent- 
ham isa clever study. Mr. Wilson Barrett and Mr. 
G. W. Anson are inimitable in their widely different 
réles of Claude de Courcy and Phineas Gubbins, 
while Mrs. Leigh Murray and Miss E. Ormsby 
render efficient aid as Mrs. McTartar and Fanny 
Trevelyan. A word of praise must be spoken of the 
natural and agreeable acting of Mr. H. Reeves 
Smith, who plays Tom Lilford with a vivacity and 
abandon rarely seen. Courtship is preceded by A 
Clerical Error, & charming trifle in one act, in which 
Mr. Wilson Barrett appears to even greater advan- 
tage than in Courtship. 

THE STRAND. 

Here Madame Favart still reigns triumphant. 
This clever opera-comique is represented by a strong 
cast, and is put on the stage with great good taste, 
and all that faithfal adherence to minute details 
which go so far to ensure success. 

THE OLYMPIC. 

Here H.M.S. Pinafore ia enjoying a long and 
most successful run. The company is exceptionally 
good, the managers having had the d fortune to 
secure as Josephine the celebrated Madame Pauline 
Rita. It is impossible to conceive a more refined 
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and charming rendering of the character of ‘‘ The 
Gallant Captain’s Daughter” than is given by this 
accomplished young artiste; her fine pliable soprano 
voice is heard to perfection in the elaborate scenas 
and songs which run through the réle, while her 
appearance and ladylike acting are equally to be 
saraived The First Lord is admirably impersonated 
by Mr. Fleming Norton, whose comic dancing and 
humorous acting produce roars of laughter. The 
sparkling music of this popular comic opera is per- 
formed in faultless style by the excellent orchestra. 
THE NEW SADLER’S WELLS, 

The spirited undertaking of Mrs. Bateman, in re- 
opening this house for genuine drama, has been well 
received, and the production of Rob Roy must rank 
with the most legitimate successes of the season. 
Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe) has been compelled to 
forego the part of Helen Macgregor in consequence 
of her engagements in the provinces, but Mrs. Bate- 
man has surrounded herself with a powerful com- 
any, and nothing is wanting which can be contri- 
mted by scenery, music, and artistic costume, 


Correspoudence. 


Correspondents who desire answers must 
enclose a stamped and addressed pata an 
Mrs. Lowe writes :— 
‘‘T have made up the pattern 167, and it has given 
pene es plate oe iene Cos- 
e8 apprecia: all dress- 
makers. Iam leasen yon are goi "5 give usa 
separate plate for Mantles, as T mate up a acca 
many, and have been frequently inconvenien by 
not having sufficient variety to show my customers. 
Your arrangement will do away with that difficulty. 
Your ‘Worup or FasHion ’ is certainly of more 
ractical value than any other magazine I know of. 
have taken it regularly for fourteen years, and 
have always found your patterns correct.’’ 
It pleases and encour us greatly to receivesuch 
a kind letter from an old subscriber, and you may 
depend upon our best endeavours being used to deserve 
@ continuance of your kind support.—Ep. W. FP. 
Mrs. H. E. C——x writes :— 

‘*The Model Bust gree great satisfaction. . . . 
I have been a subscriber to your Magazine since 
January, and think it most usefal.’”’ 

Miss Epwarps (New Zealand) writes :— 

‘*T have been a subscriber to the ‘WoRLD OF 
Fasnion’ for 17 years. I choose it at first from 
among a dozen others, and, of course, like every 
one else, my admiration for it has increased. .. . 
Your patterns are the only reliable ones in the 
market, as I have proved to my own satisfaction all 
the years I have used them. ank you very much 
for your late imprevements. How can I obtain your 
full-sized patterns at this distance ?’’ 

We have answered this correspondent by post, but 
we print her letter in order to show that our endea- 
vours to please our fair friends are appreciated even 
at the Antipodes. We have advised this correspon- 
dent to avail herself of our ‘‘ COLONYAL AND 
Fortian SuBscRIPTION,”’ particulars of which will 
be found below.—Ep. W. F. 

A Country Mam™Ma writes :— 

“T must let you know with what success your 
elegant wedding dress pattern 159 has been used. 
My second daughter was married last month, and 
her dress of white satin, trimmed with Brussels lace, 
for which 159 was used, was pronounced by all the 
company a model of elegance, though made by a 
country dressmaker. I quite agreed with this 


opinion, and had the satisfaction of knowing that 


as good an effect was produced, at less than half the 
cost pe last year for her elder sister’s bridal robe, 
which was supplied by a Paris house. The blue 
dress 158 on the same plate was also made up by 
the same dressmaker, and worn by my married 
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sister on the occasion.”’ : 

We are greatly gratified: by your kind letter, and 
trust that you will recom: us among your friends. 

acd Peoae writes = ; : : 

‘‘T have taken your Magazine for some years, 
find it the best. I have tried others, but the 
are of no use. Many thanks for the great improve- 
ment of yours this year.” 

M. B. B. writes :— 

‘*T like your patterns very much indeed ; they are 
so true fitting I can place every confidence in them.” 
oe L. bape hae ig 

““T receiv: post a specimen number of an 
English Book of Fashions, it had amo its oos- 
tumes a gentleman's dress coat of the time of the 
first French Revolution. There was also the white 
waistcoat with frill down the front, it was altogether 
an exact copy of a man’s coat and waistcoat of that 

riod; all this was over.a modern train of the 

test Paris fashion. Can you not say a few words 
against these French absurdities ?"’ 

Our Paris letter of this month pba strongly 
against this folly of the Parisian ssmakers and 

nch Fashion Publishers.—Ep. W. F. 

Miss H. M. H. (Greenwich) writes :— 

‘*T have now taken the ‘ World of Fashion’ 
constantly for 18 years, and wish to thank the 
Editor for so many improvements, especially the 
Juvenile and Mourning Plates, also the quantities 
for each garment being given, as I find it a t 
satisfaction to most of my customers. I have 
recommended the book to many friends now in busi- 
ness, who also like it better than any other Fashion 
Book. I hope another Juvenile Plate will soon 
appear, as I have many little ladies to make for, 
ana they are delighted to find a plate devoted to 
themselves. I wish every success to all concerned 
in the improvements.”’ 

Many thanke for your kind and appreciative letter, 
which encourages us much. The next Juvenile Plate 
will appear in our March Number. Our December 
Number will contain some pretty Juvenile Ball 
Dresses.—Ep. W. F. 

Acknowledged with thanks, letters from Mrs. P., 
Macclesfield ; Miss J. Budd; E.C. W.; J. B., Mrs. 
E. Sykes., Mrs. M., Glasgow, and others. 


Our CoLONIAL AND FoREIGN SUBSCRIPTION 
List.—For the convenience of those of our Sub- 
scribers who reside in different countries, and who, 
from the long time occupied in transit, are unable 
to avail themselves of the benefits of our Paris 


example, whether plain or elaborate dresses are pre- 
ferred, whether children’s patterns are required or 
not, and for what ages. A special selection will be 
made monthly for each Subscriber. 

To CounTRY SUBSCRIBERS, who experience diffi- 
culty in obtaining the ‘‘ World of Fashion.” The 
Magazine will be posted free to any address, on the 
last day of each month, for 12s.a year. The P. 0.0 
should be made payable to the Publishers, or to 
Louis Devere & Co. 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, Lon- 
don, W. Single copies will be sent post free, on re- 
ceipt of 13 stamps. 

CARRIAGE OF MODEL BUSTS. 

In reply to several correspondents, we to sa 
that the carriage of the CRATE and MODEL BUS 
to the country by Railway costs from 1s. 6d. to 3s. 
according to distance. 

JUVENILE COSTUMBS. : 

We will send, post free, for 3 stamps the large 
colored plate of Children’s Autumn and Winter Cos- 
tumes, that appeared in September last, with its 
reverse views, and full letterpress description and 
list of patterns. Address to the Editors. 
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LADY’S SINGLE-BREASTED ULSTER. HALF-MOURNING 


229. 229 Back. 
” No. as is a Ladies’ Bngle: brewer iba talier ele 
‘ape ; the two upper capes may be omi' if preferred. 
This is a very novel style and well suited for travelling, eer aes 


COSTUME. 


the large box pleats laid underneath givin; plenty of room This is the back view of 


to sit down, without crushing the skirt o 


The pattern may be had for the following chest mea- For fall description see our 


sures :—344; 29; 26; and 23 inches. 


GENTLEMAN'S SMOKING CAP. 


No. 234.—Gentleman’s Smoxina Cap. 
It is of the round shape, and is composed of 
five half leaf-shaped pieces.—It may be made 
in velvet, cloth, or cashmere embroidered 
with fine braid, either black or of a contrast- 233 


LADY’S SHOULDER CAPE. 


NEW SLEEVES. 


m2 


No. 230.—Tight-fitting Sleeve. Will take 
2 yd. of materia! 30 inches wide. 

No. 231.—Tight Sleeve, bouillonné at th 
elbow. A very comfortable style. It will 
take } yd. materia] 30 inches wide. 

No. 232.—A bourllonné Sleeve, with cuff and 
e dress worn the half-mourning Costume aban aoe @ 1 yd. of material for 
underneath. It will take about 4} yds. of 54 inch cloth. (No. 228) shown on plate 5. 147 e 


) The patterns of these sleeves are Sd. each, 
third page. post free, or the set of 3 for 7d. 


GENTLEMAN'S SMOKING CAP. 


No. 2344 is a SMOKING Can ofthe Turban 
shape. It is very easy to 6 up, 
teen (anes 8d.) consisting of an oval or round 
crown and a straight band. This cap may 
be made in velvet or cloth, and is usually 


ing color. Blue velvet with gold braid has No. 233 shows the kind of SHOULDER made plain without braiding. This form of 
a very rich effect. Tassel to match the Care now fashionable for winter wear. cap is often made without tassel. Itis a abape 


braid. Pattern 3d. post free. 


| 
i 


235.—FLANNEL VEST. 


No. 236 is a Gentleman’s FLANNEL SHIRT. It is of the plain form wit! 


Patterns 3d. each, post free. 
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236.—FLANNEL SHIRT. 


out yoke piece at back. 


237.—DRESS SHIRT. 


: (All for Gentlemen measuring 37 inches round the ener 
No. 235 is a FLANNEL Vxsr. It is out square and opens from left to ughe The sleeves may be Jong if preferred. Will take 2 yds. flannel. 


much worn for football and bicycle costumes. 


238.—NIGHT SHIRT. 


The stuff is folded under, to form the top 


breast pleat, the piece that carries the buttons being sewn on. The extra stuff left at the bottom of front by the turning in of pleat at the 


Hy Dares forms the fulness of the skirt, as shown on the engraving. Quantity required : 
0. 237.—Gentleman's Dress SHirT. This is a very favorite shape, having the fash 


34 yards. 
ionable Shield form of bosom. The sleeves are here 


represented as folded over at the shoulders, so as to show the shape of the wristbands. Quantity required :—3} yds. Calico and } yard fine 


linen for the bosom or front, and wristbands. 


It is generally more advantageous to buy the fronts ready made. 


No. 238 isa Gentleman’s NiauT SHiRT of improved shape. The fronts should be finished like No. 286. Will take 4t yds. of long cloth. 


December 1879, 


Patterns 6d. each, post free, on receipt of stamps by the Editor, 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


CR. FY eS. MSN oath 


> DEVERE’S MODEL BUSTS.---PRICE 26s. EACH. 


~ (Including Crate, Packing, and free delivery within 4 miles of Charing Cross, or at any London Terminus.) 
‘We supply these Busts, for the following sizes of Chest Measures :—31}, 33, 344, 36, 373, 394, 41, 42}, and 44 inches. 


Devere’s Model Bust is specially made for the use 
tants, it is 


{ Drapers, Dressmakers, and private 
ecurately moulded in papter maché 


' parious ses of making, trimming, and 
| 4 . handsome 


_—_ 


ef a dress without moving from her position. 


Dra, 5 ers, and private families find 
these Busts are invaluable, from the ease they afford 
for the arrangement of the elegant but complicated 
styles of trimmings so much in vogue at the present 


‘ 


Busta, if th 
one time. 
- peral purposes :— 


- Two Busrs.—One, chest 31}; one, chest 34}. 
Tarzx Busts.—One, chest 31}; one, chest 344; 


one, chest 373. 


Four Busts :—One, chest 31}; two, chests 34}; 


_ one, chest 37}. 


81x Busts :—One, chest 314; one, chest 33; two, 


chesta 34% ; one, chest 37}; one, chest 394. 


_ 


~ are forwarded to each purchaser. 


are specially made to suit each Bust) should be pre- 


served for use in case of removal. 


yerfect figures, and is covered with stout twilled calico, 
aus affording a firm yet flexible surface for the 
-on 

Seah t is mounted on a polished 
stand, and, by means of the screw shown on the 
mgraving, can be raised or lowered in height accord- 
ag to requirement. Another great advantage is the 
facility with which it turns round on the pivot, thus 
mabling the worker to fit or trim the back or front 


In private families, one Bust serves for all members 
of the family who are not smaller in size than the 
- bust, but Drapers and Dressmakers should always 

have more than one size. We allow a discount of 

& # aad cent. on two Busts, 7} per cent. on three Busts, 

10 per cent. on four Busts, and 124 per cent. on six 
i are all ordered for the same person at 
e following are useful selections for ge- 


These Busts are so arranged as to take to pieces 
(“with the greatest ease, and pack in a very small com- 
, thus reducing the expense of carriage to the 
est amount. Foil instructions psi ders J together 
e crates (which 


fitted. 


quite 


pee mae ik d cutting f f 
, by using it and cutting from one of your pat- 
terns, succeeded in making me a dress which oa 
beautiful fit.’’ 
GWENDOLINE writes :— 
“‘T have bought one of your Model Busts, and 
made up one of your patterns, 


N.B. When ordering a Bust it is better to send 
an old dress 
act size round 
will then be carefully selected from our stock and for- 
warded with the body. 


that fits well, together with the ex- 
e chest. A Bust suited to the lady 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Since our introduction of these Busta to our Sub- 
scribers, we have received an immense number of let- 
ters thanking us for the benefit they have derived 
from their use. 

Lapy B—-, writes :— 

“‘T have always found a difficulty in being well 


ine the advertisement of 
sent for one, and my maid 


I saw in your 
usts : 


No. 65; the result is 


beantifal. On reckoning up the cost of mate- 

rials and trimmings, I find I have saved on this one 

dress more than double the price of the Model Bust.’’ 
MARTHA writes :— 

‘*Your Model Busts have been of the greatest 
service to me; through using them I have had many 
extra orders. Please send me as soon as possible, 
two more Busts, same size as last.’’ 

MapamE C—— writes :— 

‘*Thave now three of your new Model Busts, a 
Wanrer Pleating Machine, and four sewing machines. 
By this means, I save a good deal of labour, and I am 
thus enabled to charge quite one-third less than the 
price I was formerly obliged to ask.’’ 

A West-END DRESSMAKER writes :— 

‘* One of my best hands tells me what immense use 
the Parisian Dressmakers make of the Model Bust. 
They find that by the aid of the Bust, they can finish 
three dresses in the time required for two bef 
discovered its use.’’ 


‘ore they 


Can be obtained only from Messrs Louis DrveRsE & Co.,1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. Orders to be sent by letter only, 
3 enclosing P. O. Order for the amount, payable at Chief Office, London, E. C. 


DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, POST FREE, 


‘1EW FRENCH UNDERLINEN. 


(Reduced Prices. 
UNDERLINEN FOR LADIES. 
scl et fer Cert sueeare bay Pag 
» A, wn. < oO. a 
kets 4a. x Full Train Petticoat, 6d. 
NightDress, 6d. 


@. t2, Chemise 
9a, Flannel Vest. 
Price 44. and 6d. each post free. 

3, The complete sst of 12 patterns may be had (post 
| for $e. 6d. 

UNDERLINEN FOR GIBLS. 
All ext for Chest measures of 27 inches. Age 12. 
» 104, Dressing Gown. 
at. map 124, Petticoat. 


0. 158, Chemise 
bination. No. 16a, Flannel Vest. No. 174, Flannel 
stticoat. No. 18, Bathing Costume. 
191, Cheanise. No. 9a, Night Dress. 
Price 4d. each post free. 
e pe compet of 12 patterns may be had (post 
for Se. 


<DREN’S UNDERCLOTHING AND DRESSES. 


All cut for Chest measures of 20 inches. Age 4 
» 21a, Dress. No. 22a, Frock. No. 28a, Frock. 
24a, Chemise Drawers. No. 25a, Chemisette. 
». 204, Body Drawers. No. 27a, Full Blouse. 
Ma. Petticnnt, No. 29a, Blouse. "No. 30a, Night 
n, No. 31a, Chemise. No. 82a, Drawers. 

Price 3d. each, post free. 

i, The complete set of 12 children’s patterns may be 
(aot Free) Sor 2s. 6d. 


(Continued from the other side.) 


BABY LINEN. 


4la, Night Jacket, lengthened to form Night-Gown 
483; Shoo. 481, Baby’ 


ree, 
N.B. The complete set of 11 patterns of Baby Linen 
may be had (post free) for oa! pe 
Illustrations of any of this Underlinen will be 
sent (post Sree) on receipt of a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope. 


STANDARD BODY PATTERNS, 
WITH BASQUES. 
FOR ALL SIZES. 
(In thin tissue paper, at Reduced Prices.) 


CHILDREN and GIRLS’ sizes, 3d. each, post free, 
Cheat, Measures, 19, 20}, 22, 24, 27, 28%, 30. 
LADIES’ SIZES, 4d. each, post free. 
Chest Measures,—31}, 33, 344, 36, 37%, 394, 41, 42}. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 


os 24.—Ball Dress for a Child 7 or 8 years old. 

»» 38.—Princesse Dress for a young lady of 13 years. 

»» 64.—Robe Princesse for a girl of 9 years old. 

a (ieee Silay eased saber) fora a fs 7 years. 

” . a es an ‘pper t for w» young 
lady dhous 14 years. 

» 78.—Paletot for a girl of 14. 

»» 106.—Little Nellie’s Toilette, for a girl of 5or 6. 

oy 442a.—Lawn Tennis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8. 


Juvenile Costumes, (continued.) 


1 ,, 148.—Pleated dress for a little girl of 7 or 8. 
», 144.—Norfolk Bodice with yoke and skirt fora young 
lady of 15 or 16. Chest measure 31 inches. 
»» 145.— Corsage, ier, and skirt fora gir) of 10. 
»» 146.—Dress with low neck for a little girl of 5 or 6. 
» 147.—Zouave Suit for boy 8 or 9 years old. 
»» 148,—Paletot or out door Jacket for a little girl of 
149.—Coreage ab scarf and skirt fora girl of 
»» 149.—Corsage a basques, an ora o! 
13 or 14. Chest measure 29}. 
»» 150.—Man of War suit for a boy of 9 or 10 years old. 
sy 151.—Boy’s Sailor's Suit, age 7 to 8. 
+ 151a.—Boy’s Sailor’s suit, age 10 toll. 
Ni 1G The ice Costume for a girl of 8. Dress and 
acket. 
+» 162.—Tho Alice dress for a girl of 11 to 12. 
»» 168.—The Isabel outdoor Jacket, double breasted, 
for a young lady of 13 to 14. 
»» 164.—The Louise Costume for a little girl of 9 or 10, 
Robe Princesse and ki flounce. 
», 165.—The Maud Toilette for a girl of 7 years old. 
Dress with rsvers and collar, scarf aud flounce. 
»» 166.—The Helena outdoor Jacket for a little girl of 
5 or 6, Saale reste style with long skirt. 
»» 1664.—The same kind of outdoor Jacket for a girl o: 


8or 9. 

+ 214.—Double-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
for a girl of 12 to 14; similar shape to No. 211. 

»» 229a.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 12 to 13. 

+> 2298.—Single breasted Uleter with cape for a little 
girl of 8 to 10 years. 

»» 299c.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for little girl 
of 5 or 6 years. 


*.* Thislist is added to every month ; for particulars of 
which see succeeding numbers of the Magazine, 

e%e Patterns are withdrawn from this list as soon as 
they go out of fashion, 


DEVERE’S SERIES OF DRESS BODY PATTERNS WITH BASQUES: CUT IN BROWN PAPER. 


This set of Patterns is divided into two parts. The first series has seven brown paper patterns, for Children and Young Ladies 


The second series has eight brown pees patterns for Ladies 


The sizes of the first Series are :— 


12to 13.—Chest 30, age 14 to 15. Prive 2x. 6d., post free. 


The sizes of 
41, and 42} inches. Price 3s., post free. 


from the smallest to the largest sizes. 
19 inches, age 2.—Chest 204, age 4.—Chest 22, age 6.—Chest 24, age 8.—Chest 27, age 11 to 12.—Chest 28}, 


the second Series are :—Small sizes, Chest 31} and Chest 33. Medium sizes, Chest 344 and Chest 36. Largesizes, Chest measures 37}, 


/ Both these series of Patterns are principally intended for Dressmakers. If Ladies require any of the above sizes to suit themselves or their families, 


r can be supplied at 6d. each Pattern. 


hospeile Siew ancateh Geel ee Snaee 


Sate eet aed 


DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 


Price Sixpence Each, Post Free. 


Comprise all the Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelisses, &c., that appear in this Magazine. They are far superior to any that have hitherto lexr:s 


England, France, or America. 


in this favorite Magazine. 


‘They are cut on new Scientific principles, by the first Parisian Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit x: + 
They will prove of very great advantage to all Drapers and Dressmakers, enabling them to make up with the greatest ease any Costume risen - 
These Patterns will likewise be of very great service to those Ladies who have their dresses made up at home. 


sre 


The quantities of materials required for each Dress, Polisse, &c. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of each costume. 


NV. B. Shilling Stamps cannot be received in payment for Patterns. 


THE FOLLOWING I8 A LIST OF DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS ON SALE TO DEC. Sict. 1878. 


Se 


IN ORDERING A PATTERN ONLY THE NUMBER (and Letter if any) NEED BE SPECI. 


N. B.— Ladies acill oblige by enclosing name and full address, plainly written, which will ensure speedy delivery by the Post Ofice. 


#,¢ 


FOR LADIES. 


All cut for Chest measures of 34} inches 


DECEMBER, 1878. 


0. 10.—Corinne Robe Princesse, with train to carry 
on the arm, 

oo 11,—Eva Visite. 

so 13.—Miguon Visite. 

ow 16.—Dinnerc Dress, Princesse style. 

eo 18.—Tunique a Gilet for Ball Dress. 

» 20.—Tunique for Dinner Dress. 


JANUARY and FEBRUARY, 1879. 

” a5 Clase fitting Pelisse, single-breasted with coat 
sleeve. 

o» =25.—Mantean Visite. 

se 31,—Bal] Dress with square opening on the chest 
and at back, double tunique and long train: 
a very elegant style. 

se 34.—Duchesse Dress for Mourning. 

« 36.—Princesse Dress with slight train. 

vw 37.—The Thyra Visite. 


MARCH and APRIL, 1879. 


” a= By ideatonlos Costume. Polonaiseand drapery 
of skirt. 
vw 50.—Wediding Dress. Polonaise & draperies. 
w 51.—Deii-Saison Pelisse with wide sleeve. 
oe 52.—Polounise Princense, with draped tablier. 
»> 61.—Demi-Saison Paletot. 
ve 6la.—A useful half-fitting outdoor Jacket, with 
four seams in the back. 
62.—The Cavadian,a Lady's double-breasted Ulster 
Coat, with hoed and belt. 
63.—Polonaise Princesse, without gilet, to be draped 
at back and sides according to taste. 
» 65.—The Kosalinda Princesse Tunique, 
» 70.—The Paula Mantelet. 
so 72.—Ball or Dress Dinner Toilette. 
w» 75.—Alexandra Mantle. 
so» 75a—Corsage and Skirt. 
w» 81.—Double-breasted outdoor Jacket for cloth. 


MAY, JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST 1879. 

o» 82.—The Christina Costume. 

83.—Grosvenor Costume, Corsage and Upper Skirt. 

a» 97.—Olivia Toilette, Jacket and upper skirt. 

» %8.—The Bernhardt Costume, Corsage, Panier, 
Bouffant and Train Skirt. 

» 108.—Reception Toilette, Tunique and Plastron. 

»» 104.—The Agues Costume, Corsage a gilet and panier. 

sy 105.—The Lilian Coatume, Cuirasse & double panier. 

oy 109.—The Boulogne tunique, “ Fishwife”’ style. 

oo 111.—Garden Party Costume. Princesse Tunique 
and Train. 

oy 115.—Toilette for an elderly lady, Coraage & bouffant, 

» 116.—Visiting Costume, Tunique with long re 

eo 119.—Concert Toilette, Corsage, panier, and back 

rt of upper skirt. 

ve 121.—The Nilsson Home Toilette, Corsage & panier, 

vo 123.—Deep Mourning Costume, to be worn for a 
parent. Corsagea basques, and moderately 
trained skirt, 

o» 124.—The Agatha Costume, tunique and bouffant. 

sy 125.—The Bentrice Visite. 

oe 1254.—Dress with high pointed Corsage. 

oe 126.—The Florian Toilette. Corsage, gilet, upper- 
skirt and drapery. 

oo 130a.—Dresa-skirt & Norfolk Jacket body with yoke. 

oe 131 —The Sandringham Dinner Dress, poin cor- 
ange and drmped tunique. 

oy 134.—Trouville Costume, corsage, tablier, and bouffant. 

» 135.—The Aida baurege Costume, gilet, Princesse 
tunique, and drapery of skirt. 

oo 137.—Mourning Costume, poiuted corsage & tunique, 

so» 140.—The Victoria Mantelet. 

»» 140a.—The new Shoulder Cape, two styles. 

»» 141.—The Croizette Pelerine Fichu. 

os 142.—Lawn Tennis Tunique, (Pinafore style). 


Kar For French Underlinen, Standard Body Patterns, and Juvenile Costumes, see other side. 


a*e Theae patterns (Children’s patterns excepted) are ent for Ladies of good figure, measuring 344 ; 
inches Waist measure, Instructions for Dresamaking and for enlarging or decreasing the-size-will. be enéloned gratis toith each pal 
Apply by LETTER ONLY, enclosing postage stamps, to Mussrs. Louis Devere & Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 
N. B. All orders will be exccuted by return of post. 


SEPTEMBER, 1879, 


PARI Ss M Oo DE L PATT E R N s No. 152.—The Clothilde Mantilla. 


» 152a.—Dress with corsage a gilet. 
» 153.—Tbe Ferronays Costume. 
skirt and bouffant. 
*154.—The Rambouillet Costume. Cuirasse Corsage, 
draped upper skirt aud bouffant. 

“155.—The Torquay Costume. Corsage agilet, Sash, 
bouffant, aud t«blier, 

sy 156.—The Dudley Visite. 

»» 156a.— Dress ; corsage, tablier, and bouffant. 

» 157.—The Brighton Visiting Costume, Corsage a 
basques, plastron and upper skirt. 

»» 153,—The Castlereagh Toilette. Corsage, tunique, 
end back and front drapery. 

o> 159.—Princesse Dress with Jong full train. 

eo» 160.—The Ormonde Costume Corsage and Train skirt 
with folds at sides. 

+» 167.—Mourning Visite Mantle. 

»» 168.—Mourning Paletot, double-breasted. 

» 169.—The Bernhardt Blouse Polonaise or Robe with 
waist belt and without pleats in the body. 

OCTOBER, 1879. 

» 170.—The Clarissa Morning Costume. Basquinea 
Gilet with waistbelt, and upper skirt. 

oy 171.—Home Toilette, Corsage, skirt, and train. 

», 172.—The Maria Christina Visiting Costume, Cor- 
sage, draped panier and skirt. 

» 178.—The Blenheim Indoor Toilette. Corsage, 

draped panier, tablier and tunique. 

s» 174.—The Baden Costume. Corsage, long plastron. 

drapery, side pleats and back bouffant. 

»» 175.—The Alice Visite. 


» 176.—Polonaise and skirt fora child 5 of years old. 


Corsage, Upper 


177.—The Constance Costume. Corsage, panier, 
* and back bouffant. ’ 
», 178.—Galway Dinner Dress. Corsage. skirt, & train. 


“(179.—The Genevieve Toiiette. Jacket body, double 
niers, and upper plisse. 

»» 180.—Talbot Costume. Corsage upper & under skirts. 

»» 181.—The Powys Costume. raage and tunique. 

»» 182.—The Adela Casaque. 

»» 182a.—Corsage a basques, and tunique. 

», 183.—The Hilda Paletot. 

+» 184.—Widow’s Mourning Dress. Corsage and open 


Lag 

sy 185.—The Evelyn Visite. 

+» 186.—New Princesse Robe for Morning wear. Me- 
dium train, moderntely full at back. 

»» 187.—New Parisian Dressing Gown, Princesse style. 


NOVEMBER, 1879, 

+ 188.—The Ernestine Promenade Costume. Corsage 
Cuirasse, upper skirt and bouffant. 

o, 189.—Princesse Dress for a child of 4. 

»» 190.—The Gertrude Visiting Costume, Corsage and 
overskirt. 

+» 191.—The Mabella Costume. Corsege, Tunique, and 
under-skirt with moderate train. 

», 192.—The St. Alban'’s Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
Paniers, aud bouffant. 

» 193.—The Scarsdale Visiting Costume. Corsage, 
double panier, and train. 

+ 194.—The Petre Costume. Corsagea gilet, Tanique 
and bouffant. 

» 195.—The Winchelsea Promenade Toilette. Point- 
ed corsage, panier, and tunique. 

»196.—The Athole Costume. Basquine, double 
paniera, and bouffant, 

+» 197.—The Clarendon Visiting Costume. Robe Prin- 
cesse, aud draped echarpe. 

» 198.—The Arabel Dinner ‘Toilette. Tunique Prin- 
cesse, and train. 

»»199.—The Dunraven Ball Toilette. Corsage with 
pointed basque and square opening, draped 
panier and tunique. 

», 200.—The Millicent Dinver Dress. Open corsage 
draped at sites, and draped tunique, 

DECEMBER, 1879. 
Plite 1. 

», 215.—The Louise Tuniqua, with eilet. 

», 216.—The Bennvan Costume. Pointed Corsage and 
draped Tunique. 

» 217.—The Leicester Costume. 


December, (contirusd). 
Plate 2. 
», 218.—The Marie Christina Visite Mantle. 
» 219.—The Avdrassy Costume. Cormz, inp, 
and bouffante. 
»» 220.—The Kathleen Rote amd Tunique. 
ate 3. 
» 221.—The Grande Duchesse Costume. Gra ! 
habit, aud upper skirt. oe 
») 222.—The Alexandra Costume. Upper 2 nk 
skirts. The Redingote Corsage wu gut ‘os 
with this number. é 
»» 2%3.—The Luchesi Costume. Corsages 54, ¢! 
upper skirt. 


Plate 4. 
>, 224.—Ball Dress for a Girl of 12 or 18. Pas 
Polonnise, with square opening at net 
», 225.—Dinner Dress. Tunique with qu! Je; 
ing, and train. ; 
»» 226.—Ball Dress. Corsage princesse, and hei. 
»» 227.—Ball Dress for aw Little Girl of $ork > 
with this Number. ; 
te 5. 


Pla : 
»» 28.—Half-Morning Costume. Beaysiuc pte! 
open tunique. 


Plate 7. ' 
», 229.—Single-breasted Ulster. New and ispont 
style, with one, two, or three cape. 
»» 229a.—Ditto ditto fora eo of Bw Lt 
+» 2298.—Ditto ditto for a little girl of 8 to Pras 
», 229¢.—Ditto ditto for a little girl of Sor sya 
»» 230.—New Tight-fitting Sleeve. 3d. 


inches. . 

>» 236.—Gentleman’s Woollen Sbirt. Pia 
without yoke. Chest $7 inches. a 

»» 237.—Gentleman’s Dress Shirt. Wi 
sbaped front, and yoke piece at bt 
Chest 37 inches. A 

v» 238.—Gentloman’s Night Shirt, with yor. 
37 inches. ; 

»» 239.—Ciroular Cloak, or Rotonde, with roan! 

+» 239a.—Circular Cloak, or’Rotonde, with poz 

NEW MANTLES, PALETOTS, PRLI' 

FOR AUTUMN & WINTER, lS. 

+, 201.—The Madeline Casaque, far trimmed 

vy 202.—The Pauline Casaque, for velvet and lat 

+, 203.—The Alathea Paletot, single-bressted.** 2 

*» 204.—The Marion Paletot, double-breuts! 
shawl collar. : 

»* 205.—The Patricia Visite, cloth aad frist 


203.—The Josceline Visite. 3 

i 209.—The Adeline Pelisse, lon skint bi 
10.—The Phillippa Manteau Visite. 

- 211.—Close-Atting, double-breasted Ute, 


is ; q 
+ 2114,—Same atyle of Uloter, but single beet 
3, 212.—The Dorothea Pelisee, long skirt 
breasted with coat sleeve. de 3 
»» 2124.—Pointed Hood for Ulster or Man 
», 2128,—Round Hood for do. do. | ite fst 
+, 212c.—Cape Hood for do. do. laying quite 
shoulders. 3d. 
UNDERSEKEIRTS. 
Suited for the above-named Ladies Ce. 
No. 1.—Marquise Trained Skirt, for Brenias ™ 
» _8.—Duchesse Train Skirt, (naw square #34 
> 48.—Dress Skirt of walking length. 
»» 138.—Dreas Skirt with medium 
oe 139.—Dress Skirt with long 
ee aes ; 
*,° This list in added to every month ; for per 
which sce succeeding numbers of the eon 
*.° Patterns are withdrawn from thss 
they go ont of fashion, 


inches Chest measure, ® 


Maxdies’ Honthly AVagusine, 
THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


4 A JOURNAL OF FASHION, LITERATURE, SOCIETY, THE OPERA, AND THE THEATRES. t 


No. 672. 


DECEMBER. 1879. 


VOL. 56. 


Ohserbations 
ON LONDON AND PARISIAN PASHIONS 


A stranger arriving in Paris, after an 
absence of nine or ten years, would be apt to 
exclaim: “TI see nothing new, and very little 
improvement; I see very few Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the “‘ Ancienne Noblesse” in the 
Promenades, it is the same at the Opera, 
Theatres, and Concerts, and everyone is dressed 
with very little regard to taste. I used to see 
a good sprinkling of English Ladies and 
Gentlemen ; this time I have met with very 
few groups of a race that is so easily recog- 
nised : is it that the higher classes have ceased 
to visit Paris, and is this the cause that I see 
so little that is new, and note so very little 
improvement? It appears now that the great 
demand is for cheapness, not for the elegant 
or beautiful; Hats and Bonnets are seen at a 
few francs each, Dresses and Mantles at 
astonishingly low prices.” 

The stranger, however, must not deceive 
himself; things have not stood still; there 
have been certain improvements in Fashions 
always going on, but only amongst a very few. 
Compare the present Dress of real Ladies and 
Gentlemen with what it was ten years ago, there 
is now more simplicity and more modesty. 
The class whose Toilettes are generally repre- 
sented in our Magazine, have no extravagance 
or eccentricity, we see nothing that calls to 
mind any decline in taste or elegance. 

We have gone into this subject more fully 
than we intended, but it gives an explanation 
of the state of things in Paris. We will now 
point out the progress that has been made, 
even since last month. Dresses are more 
simple and elegant, colors are richer, the 


Persian styles; there are no strong contrasts, 
all is in harmony, and of the quietest taste. 
The brocades are seldom used except for 
trimming, but for the carriage we have seen 
some very elegant paletots made of it; some 
Dinner Dresses have also been made of this 


brocades are a combination of the Indian and . 


material, but the high price per yard prevents | 
them being much worn. There are, however, 
some imitations just brought out, that look 
remarkably well. 

We stated in our last month’s number all 
the great changes that have taken place this 
season, so need not repeat them here. Even- 
ing Costume is more simple and elegant than 
that worn last winter. The newest styles are 
given in our fourth plate. 

We still continue to supply our New Sub- 
scribers, for 3d., post free, with the plate of 
Juvenile Costumes for Autumn and Winter, 
that appeared in our September Number; the 
Plates of Ladies’ Paletots, Mantles, Ulsters, 
&c., that appeared in November, may also be 
had, post free, at the same price. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


Paris. 
Ma Chére Amie, 

Many of your contemporaries are now saying 
that ‘‘ Fashion is whatever you like !—Wear long 
dresses, short dresses, full dresses, narrow dresses, 
&c.; you will be quite in the height of Fashion, for 
everything is now worn.”’ 

Despite the positiveness of these assertions, let 
me tell you they are quite in error. Of course, in 
the streets, you see everything being worn accord- 
ing to the taste of the wearer; but is that to be 
considered Fashion? No, certainly not; Fashion is 
not whatever you like. There is a certain current, 

a certain progression, only perceptible to the edu- 
cated and those who are experienced in the subject. 

For instance, two years ago, all things had a ten- 
dency towards the showy and lond; now, every- 
thing tends towards the Oriental styles and quiet 
taste; happy are we to see the shops exhibiting as 
their lastest styles and newest colors, all these soft 
materials and most tasty designs, which have lately 
been so rarely seen. The delicate greens, purples, 
yellows, blues, for years past only to be seen in 
paintings, are now shown to us as the fashionable 
colors. Our best Modistes and Dressmakers, even 
those who have started the strong contrasts, are 
now quite shocked at any lady asking for those <% 
showy silks and brocades; all is softness and har- 
mony in color and design. Of course, I speak to 
you, my dear, of the taste of Ladies of the higher 
classes. 

There are many new ideas I wish to give you con- 
cerning indispensable accessories to the toilette, 
which you can make yourself, and boner pee a 
certain finish to the costume; and which will give 
you ample scope to display your good taste. 

I will first speak of muffs, and try to give you a 
clear description, so as to ensure certain success. 
This year, more than ever, muffs made of silk, 
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satin, and velvet are in high vogue: they are usu- 
ally made of satin to match the costume in color; 
they generally measure 13 inches when finished, 
they are made up all gathered, leaving at each side 
a heading 2 inches wide; under this head is sewn a 
flounce of white, black, or gold lace; a ribbon is 
pe through the muff, and joined on the top in a 

andsome long double bow, in which nestles a hum- 
arr ird, a gold beetle, or a rich flower made of 

lush. The muff can be lined with fur, plush, 

own, or satin. 27 inches of satin is ample to make 
it, with 3 yds. ribbon 2 inches wide, and 1} lace 4 
inches in width. 

Some very pretty gilets and parures, for the 
theatre and dinner, are made of satin of the color 
called ‘‘ bleu-lune,’’ trimmed with lace ; a few bows 
of the same shade are pinned here and there on the 
dress. If you have any Honiton lace collars made 
for open dresses, I advise you to fasten them down 
on a band of bright colored chenille, edged on the 
other side by crépe lisse. You can terminate your 
parure by three loops of the same colored ribbon, in 
which you should place flowers like those that are 
worn in your hair, and the most simple toilette will 
immediately look dressy. 


CoMTESSE DE B—. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


THE CORSAGE REDINGOTE. (222). 

Our first pattern is the CorsaGE REDINGOTE 
belonging to the Alexandra Costume, No. 222 on 
plate 3. 

The pattern consists of six pieces viz:—Front, 
sidepiece, back, skirt, sleeve, and revers (with its 
collar), which last is sewn on flat to the neck seam 
of back and front. The fishes taken out in the 
front to define the figure are indicated by pricking, 
and the places in the waist seam that these fishes 
occupy, are marked on the waist seam of the skirt 
by two short pricked lines, also at the waist seam. 
The shape of the underside of sleeeve is marked by 
pricking. 

LITTLE GIRL’S BALL DRESS. (227). 

The second full-sized pattern is a Little Girl’s Ball 
Dress (227), as represented on fig. 4 of plate 4. This 

attern consists of back, sidepiece, front, and sleeve. 

t is for a little girl of 4 or 5 years old; chest 
measure 21 inches. 


Description 
@f the Plates of Costumes. 


Full-sized patterns of all the Dresses, Casaques, 
Pelisses, §c., on these plates are supplied at the nomi- 
nal price of 6d. each, for the accommodation of sub- 
® 
D 


scribers. For particulars see our extra page. 

N.B. Shilling Stamps cannot be received in pay- 
ment for patterns. 

The number in brackets, preceeding the description 
of each figure, is the nwmber of the Costume in our 
lst of full-sized patterns, 

ats The Reverse views of all the Costumes on these 
four Plates will be found on plate 6. 


PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1.—(215).—The Louise Promenade 
Toilette of grey Cachemire, trimmed with 
brocade. The gilet and cuffs are of brocade. 
The tunic and body are cut in one piece, and 
then the tunic is caught up at the bottom of 
the gilet. It can also be made in this wise: 
the body is cut separately, the tunic is first 
fastened all round the hess of skirt, forms 


three folds, and is then carried up to the gtlet. 
The rest is turned back, and falls en tunique 
over the skirt. When the material of the dress 
looks equally well on both sides, this arrange- 
ment makes a toilette of two shades of color ; 
the gilet and cuffs can be made to correspond. 
Will take 6 yds. 47 inch cachemire; { yd. 
brocade ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(216).—The Beauvan Visiting Cos- 
tume of blue poplin, trimmed with a material 
called tissu fagonné of an Indian shawl pat- 
tern. These tissues are very fashionable, but 
only for trimming. Dresses are generally 
made of plain material such as cheviot, cache- 
mire d’ Ecosse, and cachemire of all colors and 
makes, always trimmed with Indian or Turkish 
materials, which are of double width and rather } 
expensive, ranging from 20 to 50 francs a yard. | 
The ordinary imitation costs about a quarter 
of this price. Quantities required: 14 yds. 
poplin ; 1 yd. of 47 inch trimming; 4 yds. of 
tringe. 

Fig. 3.—(217).—The Leicester Promenade 
Costume of chocolate brown cheviot, trimmed 
with fancy cheviot. The front, cuffe, collar, 
and two bands at back, are of tancy cheviot, 
enlivened by blue bows. Our engravings and 
back views represent so faithfully these simple 
and elegant costumes, that further remarks 
seem unnecessary. Will require 6 yds. 7 inch 
cheviot; 1 yd. fancy cheviot; 12 buttons; 3 
yds. ribbon. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1.—(218).— The Marie-Christina, a 
warm Visite mantle of the latest fashion, made 
of beaver cloth trimmed with fur: it is lined 
with quilted satin. The sleeves are only 
fastened to the cloak under the trimming 
round the back, so as to be very warm and 
easy. It can be trimmed with otter, skunk, 
beaver, or Eaglet’sdown. Quantities required: 
44 yds. cloth 54 inches wide; 83 yds. fur. 

ig. 2.—(219).—The Andrassy Promenade 
Toilette of prune-colored vigogne, trimmed 
with brocade. The upper skirt is trimmed by 
revers imitating a coat; the back is cut in one 
piece to form the train. The front is looped 
up over a plissé petticoat. Will take 11 yds. 
ob inch vigogne; 14 yds. 22 inch brocade. — 

Fig. 3.—(220).— The Kathleen Visiting 
Costume of green cachemire des Indes, trim- 
med with dark-sbaded plush (all colors of 

reen are now very fashionable, from the 
ightest to the darkest shades). The body forms 
elegant draperies on the hips, which are trim- 
med like the back of body by a band of plush. 
The back is twice looped up by bows of the 
same color as those on the front. A fichu of 
point d’esprit finishes the toilette. Quantities 
required : 6} yds. of 47 inch cachemire; 2 yds. 
23 inch piush. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


Fig. 1.—(221).—The Grande Duchesse Out- 


“Or? 


door Costume of dank green cloth trimmed 
with satin, and olive shaped buttons with 
button-holes made of satin pipings. The 
tunique, or‘ habit,” is cut away in front so as 
to show the under-skirt, and is caught behind 
under the pouff, which then forms a few folds 
that fall on the skirt; these folds are fastened 
at sides to the front by a lacing of eordeliere 
The front of skirt is of satin bouillonné, edged by 
olive-shaped buttons with holes. The skirt is 
edged by a flounce of cloth and a plissé of 
satin. Quantities required: 7 yds. cloth 47 
inches wide; 23 yds. satin; 14 dozen buttons. 


Fig. 2.—(222).—The Alexandra Promenade 
Costume of violet cachemire francais, trim- 
med with velours frappé of a lighter shade. 
The jacket is made round and trimmed by 
velours frappé on the revers and cuffs, and has 
a deep straight band of the velours joined on ; 
the upper skirt is trimmed to correspond, 
and is plissé in the middle of front by a 
gathe ribbon, and is caught up at sides, 
and bouffant behind. It will require 13 yds. 
25 inch cachemire, 3 yds. velours frappé; and 
12 buttons. 

We give the full-sized pattern of this Corsage 
& basques. 

Fig. 3.—(223).—The Luchesi Promenade 
Costume of dark brown choudas, trimmed 
with light brocade. The jacket is slightly 
pointed, and opened in front on a gilet. The 
overskirt is gathered in the middle of front, 
and elegantly draped behind, on a plissé under- 
skirt. Will take 63 yds. choudas; } yds. 
brocade. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


Fig. 1.—(224.) — Edith’s Ball Toilette of 
light straw-colored silk and mousseline de 
laine. The polonaise is cut square back and 
front, looped up on each side by bows, and 
edged all round with lace. The under-skirt is 
made of silk. Will require 64 yds. silk 22 
inches wide; 24 yds. 47 inch mousseline de 
laine; 12 buttons; 44 yds. lace; 24 yds. 
ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—(225).—Dinner Dress of bleu de Nil 
and white China crépe. The tunic opens ona 
white crépe plastron, then falls slightly back 
in four deep folds, and is then prolonged to 
form the train, which is edged with four 
flounces. The front of skirt is made of crépe 
boutllonné, which, graduating in width, meets 
the three flounces that trim the skirt. Quan- 
tities required: 18 yds. silk; 2 yds. crape. 

Fig. 3.—(226).—Ball Toilette of pink silk 
trimmed with lace. The body is cut low, 
trimmed by folds of silk and lace. Two 
draperies trim the hips, meet behind, and fall 
over the train. The front is bouttlonné, edged 
by lace and a plissé flounce. Will take 16 yds. 
silk; 10 yds. wide lace; 10 yds. narrow lace. 

Fig. 4.—(227).—Little Esther’s Ball Dress. 
For a children’s ball nothing is so well suited 


© for the little folks as a simple and easy toilette 
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in which they can feel quite at their ease. 
This costume fulfils these requirements per- 
fectly well, and it can easily be made at home. 
Any materials will suit: here it is made of 
white mousseline de laine, trimmed with cerise 
satin. It will require 14 yds. 47 inch mouwsee- 
line ; 2 yds. satin; 12 buttons; 3 yds. lace. 

We give the pattern full-sized for a child of 4 
or 0. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


No. 1.—Bownnet of black velvet, having near the 
edge of brim a narrow gold-colored beading. The 
bonnet is trimmed by a broad band of silk, brocaded 
in various colors, and the back is ornamented by 
leaves similarly edged by the gold-colored beading ; 
at right side is a large puff of blue silk, with gold- 
colored spots, and in front are two light brown 
ostrich feathers: from beneath the back start 
lappets of the blue and gold-colored silk which are 
united at front by a knot. 

No. 2.—BoNNET of grey beaver, having the in- 
side of front trimmed by scarlet berries and leaves ; 
the right side of crown is trimmed by a draped band 
of plaid silk, which starts from a knot and brooch 
in front, and is terminated at back by a small bunch 
of scarlet flowers. At left side are two ostrich 
feathers of different shades of brown. 

No. 3.—Brown Beaver Hat, with high crown; the 
left side of brim is turned up, and at this side of 
crown is a large group of dark brown ostrich 
feathers, accompanied by brown and yellow vings 
tipped with red : a larger feather falls at the back, 
oe the front of crown is a twisted gold cord and 

sels. 

No. 4.—Har of cream-colored beaver, having the 
front and sides of brim turned up; starting from a 

puff of cream-colored silk at left side (near the 
back), a long rose-colored ostrich feather is carried 
across the front, and along the right side of the hat, 
and falls at the back; near the top of crown in 
front are two cream-colored wings. Strings of rose- 
colored ribbon. 

No. 5.—({228).—Hatr Movrnine Indoor Dress, 
of grey cachemire de l' Inde, trimmed with black silk. 
The Jacket is opened in front on a gilet ; the front 
of skirt is bouillonné; the overskirt, which starts 
from the back, meets in front under a bow, and ends 
with revers. It forms a pouff behind, and falls 
square on the train. Quantities required: 7 yds. 
at inch cachemire ; 2 yds. silk; 12 buttons. 

No. 6.—Bonwnert of grey beaver; having the front 
Bectes ch pray alk, odged by'o: whe alll beading, 

oO silk, y a white s - 
A folded bane of silk crosses the front, and is 
terminated at right side by a A Sr of dark red 
berries, with a large puff of silk starting from a 
buckle, and at left side by a similar group of 
berries, accompanied by a grey ostrich feather, 
which falls at the back : at each side (surmounting 
the berries) are some pointed leaves, and the strings 
are of grey ribbon. : 

No. 7.—Bonnet of light brown beaver ; the in- 
side of front is trimmed by a chain of bows of dark 
brown silk: at left side is a jarge puff of the silk 
starting from a group of scarlet flowers and foliage 
placed at the top, and continuing along the right 
side, which is also trimmed by a shaded cock’s 
feather; at back is a small group of the scarlet 
flowers. 

No. 8.—Hat of grey felt; the brim is turned up 
at front and at right side, and the inside is orna- 
mented by a narrow white beading, and by an em- 
broidered leaf in shaded grey and white; the right 
side is trimmed by a long grey ostrich feather, and 
at back of crown is a group of bows of dark blue 
ribbon, fixed by a mother-of-pearl buckle. 
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FATAL EVIDENCE. 


By G. Ewart Fiemre. 


CHAPTER VI. 

ERIC LEARNS THE WORST. 

n Worn out by conflicting emotions, Ellen 

© ~~ begged permission to go to her room when 
Eric’s voice was heard in the hall. She felt 
too utterly prostrated to be present while the 
terrible back pages of her history were un- 
folded to him, as they must be of necessity, 
while Miss Winifred asked for his counsel on 
the necessary steps to be taken, for enabling 
Ellen to give her fatal evidence against the 
man who called himself Sidney Lawrie. 

She met Eric Grant in the hall, and, had 
her own agitation been less, she would have 
remarked the paleness of his cheek, and the 
unusual depression of his manner. But the 
painful memories of the past, awakened by 
the dreadful incident of the present time, 
blinded her usually strong observation, and 
with a hasty “good-morning” she ascended 
the broad oak staircase while Eric Grant 
entered the parlour. 

Miss Winifred’s calmer gaze saw at once 
the agitation which Ellen’s pre-occupied mind 

had failed to perceive, and before he could 
frame & greeting, she said: 

“ Eric, you are in trouble. What is it?” 

The kind words, the kinder tone, unnerved 
Eric Grant, and without replying, he sat down 
by the table, and laid his face upon his folded 
arms. 

Miss Winifred came near, and putting her 
hand affectionately on his head, caressed the 
clustering hair, and waited in silence till Eric 
should show his own trouble, or ask about the 
matter on which she had summoned him. 

A few minutes passed, and the young man 
was atill silent, so Miss Grant said gently: 

“Eric, my boy, tell me what troubles you 
so. Tell me if I can help you, for I want your 
help too.” ; 

He looked up with his emotion conquered. 

** Cousin Winifred, before I ask what I can 
do for you, I must tell you that heavy trouble 
and disgrace has fallen on us—that is, on my 
poor mother and me.” 

“ Disgrace, Eric!” 

Eric Grant took a newspaper from his 
pocket, and pointed to @ certain paragraph. 

Miss Winifred needed not to read it again. 
Its counterpart was in her own copy of the 
paper which lay yet on the carpet, where she 
had cast it when Ellen Sands fell down insen- 


sible. She turned very pale, and said in an 
awe-struck whisper: 

“Oh, Eric! is this man—this Lawrie—is 
he——P” 

“ Yes,” was the sad answer; “Sidney 
Lawrie is Sidney Rossiter, the unworthy son 
of @ too-fond mother.” 

** Are you sure, Eric P” 

“Certain,” he replied. ‘I know that he 
has borne that name for some years, for I have 
supplied him with money. Last July he told 
me he was in danger of his life, and asked for 
fifty pound to leave the country. Iknow now 
why he needed the money.” 

“But there may be some mistake.” 

“Ah, no! read the description which follows 
the account of hia arrest. ‘Tall, fair com- 
plexion, with brown eyes and hair, a front 
tooth missing, walks slightly lame.’ Without 
doubt it is Sidney, my brother, the elder son 
of my dear mother.” 

“Oh, Eric!” said Miss Winifred, “ your 
poor mother, it will kill her.” 

“No,” said Eric with a sad smile, “it will 
not kill her, cousin. I do not fear that.” 

Then in a few words, the fear which had 
tugged and gnawed at his heart so long was 
told. He did not fear for his mother’s life, but 
for her reason. 

“We must keep it from her, if possible,” said 
Eric. “She does not often see a newspaper, 
but the murder was a notorious one; the pro- 
gress of the trial will be watched, and may be 
discussed in her hearing.” 

As Eric Grant spoke, the facts of the case, 
the real truth in all its bearings on her own 
life and the lives of those she loved, smote the 
sensible mind of Winifred Grant with a stun- 
ning blow. 

Here was the lad Eric, whom she had loved 
from his cradle,—misery and disgrace must 
come to him and his,—his own mother’s son 
must die a shameful death, brought to that 
end by the fatal evidence of John Sands’ 
daughter, the girl whom she had rescued from 
poverty, and who was to have been a daughter 
to her old age. 

The equally-balanced mind of this just 
woman seemed to totter for a moment beneath 
the accumulated horrors of the situation, and 
she sat down by her young cousin, at the 
table, and in utter desolation of spirit lifted up 
her voice and wept. 

Then Eric played the consoler. Gradually 
Miss Winifred recovered her self-possession, 
and told her story. 

Then was dealt to Eric Grant the most cruel 
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blow which Fate had yet given him, for, hear- 
ing that sad tragic story, he knew that between 
him and Ellen Sande—between him and his 
coveted happiness—the barrier of a brother’s 
blood (however lawfully shed) must lie for 
ever and ever ! 

It was acruel blow. It seemed to Eric that 
Fate could have nothing harder in store for 
him, though he were exposed to her buffets for 
a longer period than man’s limit of threescore 
years and ten. 

He was so young, life was so new to him; 
he had not yet spent that most royal patrimony 
of youth, the capacity for enjoyment, and, 
moreover, Ellen Sands was his first love. 

Yes, Fate was hard on Eric Grant. It may 
seem a light thing to you, my reader of mature 
age, on whose heart in youth the floods having 
risen, raged and subsided, and from whose 
calm haven of conquered trouble the woes of 
another soul seem trivial; but this was a 
bitter thing which had happened to the young 
lawyer. 

The blow smote him with double force, too, 
falling as it did after the months of anxiety 
and self-sacrifice through which he had passed. 

It had come 

In the rearward of a conquered woe, 
thus giving 
A windy night a rainy morrow ! 

Eric lifted a white face to the compassionate 
gaze of his cousin. His grief found no outlet 
in eloquent speech. 

“ This is the worst of all, Cousin Winifred,” 
he said with simple pathos. 

“I know it,” she replied. “I know it, my 
boy. My heart bleeds for you, but what can 
wedo? Ellen must do her duty.” 

“Yes,” said Eric Grant firmly. “Ellen 
must do her duty. But, cousin,’—and he 
hesitated,—“ you know I never could be hard 
on Ellen. I love her too deeply, too dearly— 
but if she had spoken at the time of the 
murder, we might have been spared some 
sorrow.” 

It was the one selfish impulse of Eric’s 
heart which spoke in these words. They meant 
that if Ellen had told the truth at Medow- 
ledge, the course of her life would have been 
different; in all probability she would never 
have come to The Nutteries, and thus he 
would not have seen the sweet, dark face which 
had become so fatally dear; or if he had seen 
it, it would have been one to dread and shun, 
because its owner’s fatal evidence made forfeit 
Sidney’s life. 

“I do not blame her,” he said again, but hia 


heart was hot within him as he spoke; he was 
but human, and that young heart shrank from 
the new burden of paiu. 

“But I do,” said Miss Winifred gravely. 
“T blame her deeply for concealing the truth 
when it should have been spoken. There must 
be some weaker strain in her blood than came 
by her father’s side, for, reprobate as he was, 
John Sands was no coward, he feared neither 
to speak nor hear the truth. But, Eric, this 
is no time to express blame, whatever we may 
feel. We must help her, we must strengthen 
that sorrowing heart, support that new-born 
resolution. Justice must be done, but let it be 
undertaken in the spirit of love. If you have 
a spark of affection for my poor Ellen, be 
manly enough to feel thankful that though she 
has erred, God has not suffered the conse- 
quences of her fault to find her out among 
strangers. She cannot be your wife, Eric,— 
Nature would not sanction a union between 
you and the girl who has your brother's life in 
her hand,—but you can be a good friend to 
her, a true brother in the terrible ordeal before 
her. Bea man, Eric; crush your own trouble, 
and put the shield of an unselfish love between 
Ellen Sands and the brunt of her sorrow in the 
dark days coming on so fast.” 

Eric Grant caught fire at the noble words of 
the speaker. 

“T will,” he said. “ From this moment I 
put aside my own sorrow, and will try to act 
wisely, not for Ellen only, but for us all. Give 
me your help, Cousin Winifred, you are a 
good, true woman, and there will be times, 
before this trouble is lived through, when I 
shall be glad to lean on you, to use your 
calmer judgment, and profit by your wider ex- 
perience. I go now to seek my poor mother, in 
case by evil chance she haa learned the news. 
Then I must go to Liverpool.” 

“To Liverpool?” 

“Yes,” replied Eric, “my place is by 
Sidney’s side, to advise and support him. My 
mother will be safe at home. And Ellen”— 
he drew a deep breath—“ cousin, I will write 
every day to you, I will help and counsel you 
when you come with her,—but I cannot see 
her, I dare not speak to her. I have looked 
my last on Ellen Sands.” 

He dropped his face on his hands with a 
shuddering movement, as though some pro- 
phetic foreboding had thrilled him, and a 
silence ensued, which was suddenly broken by 
a piercing, horror-struck cry from a far-off 
room ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 
UNDER THE PARLOUR WINDOW. 

The soft sunshine of that April morning had 
tempted Mrs. Grant from her usual seat by 
the dining-room fire, and disposed her, to the 
great astonishment of her household, to walk 
to the Wingrove High Street, and order the 


family dinner. 

Had she left the house a quarter of an hour 
earlier, she would have met her son on his way 
to The Nutteries, and if Eric had seen her 
abroad that morning, the sad sequel to my 
story had not happened. But what is to be, 
will be, and by the chance contained in fifteen 
minutes of time, the course of two lives was 
irrevocably changed. 

The unwonted excitement and exercise of 
mind, involved in performing her half-forgotten 
domestic duties, fatigued Mrs. Grant, and 
when she reached the grocer’s she was glad to 
sink on a chair by the counter, and rest before 
she gave her orders. The obsequious grocer, 
seeing the lady’s fatigue, called his wife to 
entertain her during the resting process, and 
that loquacious person was soon afloat ona 
sea of gossip, little of which, however, pene- 
trated to her listener’s dimmed understanding. 
From local matters Mrs. Brownham wan- 
dered to topics of wider interest, and finally 
inquired if Mrs. Grant had seen in the paper 
the arrest of a man for the Medowledge 
murder. 

Mrs. Grant had not. 

“Oh, yes!”” Mrs. Brownham affirmed, “a 
man named Sidney Lawrie was apprehended 
for the crime yesterday at Liverpool.” 

Much more Mrs. Brownham affirmed, inter- 
larding the narrative proper with many lucid 
commentaries of her own, and paying little 
heed to the fact that she received very brief 
answers from Mrs. Grant, who did not seem at 
all interested. 

But when the lady rose to go, she made a 
remark which showed that she had paid some 
attention to the story. 

“Did you say that important evidence of 

his guilt would be forthcoming P” 

“Yes,” returned the grocer’s lady. ‘ And 
Brownham thinks that—— But,” seeing 
Mrs. Grant rise, ‘‘ what orders shall I book, 
madam P ” 

“ Orders,’ said Mrs. Grant with a vacant 
look, “I do not require anything, thank yon. 
Good-morning,” and with a stately step she 
walked out of the shop. 

Mrs. Brownham looked eagerly after her, 


fe 


and remarked to her good man, who returned | 
to his post at that moment : : 

“T’m sure there’s something queer about 
Mrs. Grant. Didn’t her mother, or somebody, 
die mad, Brownham ? ” 

‘‘Mother and brother too,” snapped Mr. 
Brownham, who resented the fact that his 
wife’s time was wasted, and no purchase made. 
“But that’s no business of ours, Sally, and 
you’d better go into the house.” 

Thus rebuked, Mrs. Brownham retired to 
the recesses of her kitchen, where she confided 
to her long-suffering maid-of-all-work her own 
sage opinions concerning the mental health of 
“ Mrs. Grant, the lawyer's lady.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Grant made her way to the 
offices of Bassett and Grant, and inquired for 
Mr. Eric. Mr. Eric was gone to ‘The Nut- 
teries, having been sent for in haste by Miss 
Grant. Mr. Grant, senior, was at this time 
absent from Wingrove on legal business with 
a noble client. 

Mrs. Grant returned to her home, and 
desired the coachman to bring round the pony- 
carriage, and drive her to The Nutteries. 
While he was obeying her orders, she replaced 
the bonnet and shawl she was wearing by 
others of black, and when the carriage came 
round, the housemaid assisted her into the 
little vehicle, and watched her departure. 

This girl was asked afterwards if she had 
seen anything alarming in Mrs. Grant’s man. 
ner on this occasion, but she could only testify 
to a peculiar feeling which she had herself ex- 
perienced at seeing her mistress drive away, 
with a set, steady face, and looking straight 
before her, “asif,” said the girl, “ something 
we could not see was beckoning her on.” 

The drive to The Nutteries was a short one, 
the route lying along a pleasant high road, 
diverging at length into a long, grassy lane, 
where the hedgerows were bursting into spring 
beauty and bloom. At the end of the lane 
was a gate, opening on a path which led 
through the home-meadow and hazel-copse 
into the garden close to the house. When the 
gate was reached, Mrs. Grant stopped the 
man and said : : : 

“T will get out here, and walk on. You 
need not wait, Mr. Eric will bring me home.” 

The man remembered afterwards that these 
were the only words she had spoken since 
leaving Wingrove, a surprising circumstance, 
as she was usually the most chatty of mortals. 

‘As he drove slowly back along the green 
lane, he turned to look after his mistress. She 
had reached the stile in the hedge which parted 
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the home-meadow and nut-wood, and was 

standing motionless, her eyes turned towards 

the budding hazel-boughs. 

Was she searching through the mazes of her 
troubled memory for those far-off days when 
Sidney Rossiter’s brown eyes and flaxen curls 
had gleamed beside the darker charms of his 
brother Eric among the green nut-bushes ? 

Who shall say P 

The man watched her with a vague uneasi- 
| ness, till she crossed the stile and was lost to 

his view, then he drove slowly and thought- 
fally back to Wingrove. 

“ Missis do get queer,” he said to himself, 
and, like the housemaid, was conscious of an 
“ eeriness”’ in the turn of his thoughts when 
they rested upon his mistress. 

Meanwhile she went on, through the wood, 
past the yew arbour, and down the grassy 
garden walk, whereon her footsteps made no 
sound, and so reached the plot of mignonette 
which grew under the parlour window. 

] That window had been opened when Ellen 
fainted, but the blinds were down to exclude 
the sunshine. Mrs. Grant, hearing voices, 
paused, listened for a moment, then, with a 

; silent, stealthy movement, knelt down on the 

fragrant mignonette—and listened again. 

Aye, listened as mothers listen to the tale of 
a child’s danger,—listened with the cunning 
of incipient madness, added to the craft of 
| mother’s love, and so listening, heard what we 
know, and what Miss Winifred was telling 
Eric,—that Ellen Sands must obey the law of. 
her country, and give her fatal evidence against 
Sidney Lawrie, or Rossiter, for the murder of 
Ralph Hutchinson. 

She heard, moreover, that Ellen was not 

there, but in her own room, fearful of meeting 
| the brother of the man whose life she held in 
her hand. 

| The earnest talk between the cousins con- 

| tinued, but either Mrs. Grant was weary, or 

| had heard enough, for she presently rose, and 
| 


gliding noiselessly along the swarded path, 
went from the garden to the grass plot in 
front of the house. The hall-door stood open, 
and she stepped softly in. The parlour door 
was shut, and she went into the kitchen, 
where the table was laid for the simple early 
dinner. The room was quite empty. The 
maids were, in fact, gossiping with the wag- 
gonerin the yard at the back of the house, 
with ears alert enough for the tones of their 
mistress’s voice, or Ellen’s song, to warn them, 
but too much engaged for any slighter sound 
to touch their rustic ears. 
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Thus it was that no human eye saw the un- 
happy woman’s stealthy glance turn to a 
savage glare, none marked the hasty move- 
ment by which a long glittering knife from 
the table was secreted among the dark flowing 
drapery, nor watched the lean, lithe figure 
in black garments glide up the wide old stair- 
case, hugging the knife with maniac glee! 

Thus cruel Fate allowed Ellen Sands’ best 
friends to be discussing how most easily she 
might do her stern duty, while her young life 
lay at the mercy of one from whose brain the 
long-weakened empire of human reason had for 
ever fled! 

* * * * * 

A shrill cry rang out through the clear April 
air,—a bitter, terrified, despairing cry, followed 
by the sound of a struggle and a heavy fall. 
In hot haste Miss Winifred and Eric Grant 
rushed to Ellen’s room, from whence the sounds 
proceeded. ! 

Too late! too late! 

On the floor—dragged from the bed on 
which she had been lying half-stupefied with 
grief—was Ellen Sands, blood flowing from a 
gash in her neck, the life ebbing from her, and, 
standing over that prostrate figure, with awful 
face and uplifted knife, as if in the act to strike 
another blow, stood Erio’s mother, rending the 
air with the senseless imprecations of in- 
sanity. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AFTERWARDS, 

‘Tidings of Ellen’s death, the most dreadful 
particulars of which were mercifully suppres- 
sed, in due time reached Sidney Rossiter, con- 
fined in the gaol at Medowledge. 

Remorse, exile, fear, and dissipation had 
done their worst on this wretched man, and 
the trial, for which Ellen’s fatal evidence 
would have been so necessary, never took place, 
for Sidney Rossiter died in prison. 

His unhappy mother never recovered her 
reason, and shortly after the inquest on the 
murdered girl, she died in an asylum. 

These dreadful occurrences weakened Miss 
Winifred’s hold on life, and though she lived 
to a green old age, the good savour of exist- 
ence was gone, and the old house, which for a 
brief time had been brightened by the song 
and sunshine of Ellen’s youthful presence, 
grew dull and distasteful to her. 

She clung to Eric Grant, and was never so 
content as when he came to The Nutteries for 
along chat. In summer twilights, and winter 
fireshine, the name of Ellen passed solemnly 


from lip to lip, and if Miss Winifred ever felt 
less deeply that deadly loss, it was when Eric 
joined with hers, his grief for that sweet, lost 
girl. 
* * * * *. 
And Eric Grant? He 
Loved one maiden only, 

and he clave to her memory. 

He was a good man and true, a dutiful son, 
a clever lawyer, a public-spirited townsman ; 
but no wife sat at his board and graced his 
home; no child’s voice gladdened the old 
rooms where he and Sidney Rossiter had 
played their childish games of old. His life 
was sacred to duty, and one undying memory, 
but that life, when it ended, ebbed out of an 
empty, broken heart ! 

* * * 

My reader, let me ask you a question: 

How much of this evil would have been 
averted if Ellen Sands had done her duty, as 
a true, fearless woman, on that night when 
Sidney Rossiter stabbed Ralph Hutchinson in 
the lane at Medowledge ? 


THE END. 


A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE. 


** Peace on earth, and good-will toward men.” 
—Hoty Writ. 


I. 
Good-will to men! bright angels told the sto: 
While simple is ern on the lonely lain 
Listened and looked, affrighted at the glory 
That shone and glittered round the heavenly train. 
Il. 
Good-will to men! the Christmas bells are ringin, 
The old sweet story to the world to-day : . 
‘* Good-will to men,’’ we echo in our singing, 
“* Peace and good-will ’’ we murmur as we pray. 
Oi. 
@ood-will to men! my sisters and my brothers, 
Let us make answer to the angels’ song : 
Join each his heart in good-will to another’s, 
Join hand in hand to fight against the wrong. 
IV 


Join soul to soul in strong wn reme endeavour, 
Blend will with will for noble work and true ; 
So shall the song by angels sung, for ever 
Rise vou earth’s dark to heaven’s ethereal 
ue. 
Ne 
Good-will to men! good-will to conquer passion, 
Good-will to woo sweet peace for peace’s sake : 
Good-will to love in surer, purer fashion, 
Good-will to bind if sorrow chance to break. 
VI. 
Dawn on the earth, oh! blessed Christmas Morning, 
Bearing thy message to our hearts again ; 
Message of love, yet full of solemn warning, 
‘* Peace upon earth, and good-will unto men.”’ 


HARRIETT STOCKALL. 


THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


*,* We have much pleasure in informing our 
readers that the Proprietors of this Journal have 
made arrangements for the preaeonen of a New 
Serial Story from the pen of the popular author, G. 
Ewart Fleming. It will be entitled 

“THe Cost or His HERITAGE.’ 
Our January Number will contain ;—The Prologue. 
—The White Rose Leaves, and Chapter I.—The 
Little Memorandum Book. 
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BETROTHALS AND Bripats. London: W. Hill 
and Son. Thinking of the many pretty things which 
have been written concerning these interesting sub- 
jects in prose and verse, we are quite sure there 
could not be a more elegant collection of these sweet 
things than are contained in the little volume before 
us. Its varied contents bring before us all that is 
interesting, both in courtship and marriage, of our 
own and olden times, and the descriptions are inter- 
spersed with charming selections from the poets. A 
very graphic account of the happy marriage of our 
beloved Victoria, Queen and Empress, occurs in its 
pages, and this is alone enough to recommend this 
charming book to English readers. Everywhere in 
the volume are discovered signs of a cultivated 
mind, and of deep research into ancient authors, 
and we are sure the perseverance of the writer wi 
be rewarded by a rapid sale of the elegant little 
volume on “ Betrothals and Bridals.”’ 


EMBROIDERY AND ART NEEDLEWORK DESIGNS. 
By E.M.C. London: Hatchards. This is a com- 
prehensive little work on Embroidery, with clear 
directions for Art Needlework in all its branches. 
These instructions are accompanied by a set of ten 
designs, among which a mantle-piece border to be 
worked in pace gg blossom and fruit, and a 
magnificent peacock to serve as a screen, may 
instanced as among the most striking and effective. 


As the festive season of Christmas approaches 
with its family meetings and friendly gaieties, it may 
not be amiss for us to say a word in praise of those 
elegances of the toilette sepnhes by Messrs. Row- 
land and Sons. More especially would we call the 
attention of our fair readers to their Odonto, or Pearl 
Dentrifice, which having been sold for fifty years 
with the greatest success, may well claim a fore- 
most place among this class of articles. It is en- 

i free from all hurtful elements, and is most 
agreeable to use, which is a great desideratum. It 
tore a brilliant whiteness to the teeth, and by 
its healthy action upon the gums arrests decay, and 
gives a very pleasing fragrance to the breath. To 
all who desire to preserve their dental structure in 
its youthful beauty and usefulness, we can stronety 
eae the Odonto of Messrs. Rowland an 
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Just Published. 1 vol. cloth, feap. 8vc. Price 5s. 
POEMS AND SONNETS. 


By Harriett STOCKALL. 


“There is a good deal of grace and tenderness in Miss 


Stockall’s verses.” —Saturday ew. 

“These are the thoughts of a refined and cultivated 
woman, expressed in pleasing verse.”’—Spectator. 

“Never devoid of a tender and g: suggestiveness.”” 
—The Queen. ; 

“Many of the pieces have appeared in ‘ All The Year 
Round,’ and all show nice sentiment and sincere feelings 
of religion and loyalty.”’—The Graphic. 


LONDON :— 
Simpkin, Marshall § Co.. 4, Stationers’ Hall Court, 
and all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


Che Court and High Hite. 


Her Majesty the Queen, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice, and attended by the Ladies and Gentle- 
men of the Court, left Balmoral on the 26th Nov. 
for Windsor Castle. Her Majesty travelled over 
the usual route from Ballater to the South. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales have entertained at Sandringham during 
the month a very distinguished party, including 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, the Princess Louise (Mar- 
chioness of Lorne) the Duke of Cambridge, Prince 
Ferdinand of Glucksburg, Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg, &c., &c., &c. Their Royal Highnesses gave 
a Grand County ball at Sandringham on Nov. 14th. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has 
erected in the church at Sandringham, a beautiful 
tablet to the memory of his lamented sister, Prin- 
cess Alice (Grand Duchess of Hesse-Darmstadt). It 
is of white marble, and is the work of Mr. J. E. 
Boehm, A.B.A. 

Prince Leopold has left England on a visit to 
Darmstadt. 

Her Majesty the Empress of Austria is expected 
in Ireland in January for two months’ shooting. 

The Queen of Italy is, we regret to hear, in a 
weak state of health. Her Majesty's physicians 
consider that the air of Rome is prejudicial to their 
illustrious patient. 

The marriage of Alphonso, King of Spain, to the 
Archduchess Maria Christina of Austria, is fixed 
for the end of November. 

The usual civic ceremonies attendant on the in- 
stallation of the Lord Mayor took place with great 
splendour this year on the 10th of November. The 
toilettes worn at the Guildhall were very splendid, 
especially that of the Lady Mayoress, which was 
truly magnificent and incomparable in its good taste. 

We regret to record the death of Henrietta, 
Baroness Braye, which took place on Nov. 14th at 
Stanford Hall, Leicestershire. 


Che Opera & Theatres, 


*,* All communications for the Epitor to be 
addressed to his Office, No.1, Kelso Place, Kensing- 
ton, W., and marked ‘‘ Theatrical Department.”” 


HER MAJESTY’S. 

The spirited manager of this favorite home of opera 
must be congratulated on the success which is 
attending his autumn campaign. Crowded houses 
nightly give proof of the ever-increasing love of 

music in the English public. The performances 

ve been very interesting ; the favorite operas Il 
Flauto Magico, Robert le Diable, Mignon, Carmen, 
and Oberon have followed in rapid succession, the 
castes including such gifted artistes as Madame 

li, Mdlle. Ilma di Murska, Mdlle. Minnie 
Henk, Madame Marie Roze, and Mdlle. Pappen- 
eim. 
DRURY LANE. 

The production of Shakespeare's play Henry V. 
is marked by a decided success, and the acting of 
Mr. George Rignold as the principal character is a 
masterly study. He is well supported by a good 
company, and the piece is mounted in great artistic 

THE LYCEUM. 

Mr. Henry Irving has added another leaf to his 
laurel chaplet by his rendering of Shylock in The 
Merchant of Venice. Acocustomed as the public is 
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by long experience to Mr. Irving’s original reading 
of famous stage characters, there was ample scope 
for renowed admiration at this his latest, and per- 
haps most masterly, conception. Miss Ellen Terry 
makes a charming Portia, and (by no means a minor 
consideration) dresses the part to perfection. The 
two leading characters have the advantage of 
assistance from a powerful company, and the effect 
of the entire representation is heightened by the 
most important aids in scenery, music, and dresses 
of the most approved style. 
THE PRINCESS’S. 

The continued success of Drink renders any 
change of programme at this favorite house un- 
necessary. Attention should, however, be called to 
the pretty little musical sketch, ontitled Locked Out, 
which precedes the drama, and in which Mr. 
Howard Paul and Miss Letty Lind appear. 

THE IMPERIAL. 

The revival of The Beaux Stratagem at this pretty 
house is rewarded by the success it deserves, and 
Miss Litton’s endeavours to support the high tone 
of the English stage, are worthy of the most hearty 
approval from the public, to whose amusement she 
so successfully ministers. A pretty comedietta b: 
Mr. Claud Templar, entitled Luck, has been well 
received, and though somewhat slight, ia likely to 
prove successful, 

THE COURT. 

All lovers of original comedy should be in time at 
this favorite house to see the curtain rise on A 
Clerical Error. We have rarely seen a piece 80 
bright, so tender, so entirely satisfactory, both in 
writing and acting. It is impossible to speak too 
strongly in praise of Mr. Wilson Barrett, whose 
manly impersonation of the Vicar has touched 
many a heart, while the graceful acting of Miss 
Emery makes us pity the fine old man yet more for 
his disappointed love. Mr. Dacre makes a charm- 
ing young lover, winning sympathy from an anudi- 
ence already prejudiced in favor of the uncle, while 
Mr. W. G. Anson is inimitable as the butler, who 
desires no feminine element to enter into the 
vicarage, and who makes so free, in a self-denyi 
manner, with the contents of his master’s cellar. 
Courtship has won golden opinions for the author 
and actors, and is likely to have a long run. We 
must congratulate Mr. Wilson Barrett on his 
attractive and well-chosen programme. 

THE FOLLY. 

Mr. Toole’s able management fills this house 
with admiring audiences to witness the witticisms 
of A Fool and His Money, Ici on Parle Frangats, 
and The Married Bachelor. 

THE STRAND. 

Offenbach’s celebrated opera Madame Favart, 
supplemenjed by Ruth’s Romance, continues to be 
attractive at this house. Miss Florence St. John, 
as Madame Favart, has made a decided hit, both as 
a charming actress and most accomplished vocalist. 
Miss Violet Cameron also deserves great praise for 
her refincd and elegant rendering of the part of 
Suzanne. The tuneful choruses are well rendered, 
and the whole setting of the opera, music, dresses, 
and acting are as lively and sparkling as possible. 

THE OLYMPIC. 

Marigold, the new comic opera by Messrs. Leon 
Vasseur and Arthur Matthison, is a genuine success. 
The new scenery is very striking, the costumes ele- 
gant, and the music everything which can be desired. 

NEW SADLERS WELLS. 

Rob Roy has given place to The Hunchback, in 
which Miss Isabel Bateman makes her first appear- 
ance at this house as Julia, delighting large audi- 
ences by her grace and tendeness in this justly- 
celebrated character. 


At the OpERA Comrqus, Messrs. Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s popular opera H.M.S, Pinafore continues 
its successful voyage. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


We beg to inform our readers that the Pro- 
rietors of this Magazine have been enabled, 

by the great increase in its circulation during 
the past twelve months, to inaugurate the com- 
mencement of its 57th volume by a 

PERMANENT INCREASE IN SIZE 
an increase which will greatly enhance the 
beauty and effect of our colored plates. 

Commencing with the same Number, our 
letterpress pages will be printed from a new 
fount of type, specially cast for this Magazine 
by the eminent firm of Messrs. V. & J. Figgins. 

We have much pleasure in calling the at- 
tention of our readers to this additional proof 
of the spirit and enterprise of our Proprietors, 
and of their determination to keep for this 
Journal, that high position among its contem- 
poraries, which it has enjoyed for considerably 
more than half a century. 


Correspoudence. 


*,* All letters for the Editors to be addressed to 
their offices, 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, W. 

Correspondents who desire answers by post must 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 


EDITOR'S NOTICES. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST, FOR PATTERNS. 
We have arranged to forward, post free, on the 

first of every month, selected patterns of the kinds 
required by each subscriber. Our charge for each 
pattern is five shillings and sixpence per annum, 
payable in advance. Ladies are requested to say 
what kind of patterns are most useful to them. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 

This Magazine will be posted free to any address 
on the last day of each month, for 12s. a year, paid 
in advance. Single copies, post free, for 13 stamps. 

SHILLING POSTAGE STAMPS. 

Correspondents are hag gachairs ! informed that in 
consequence of recent Post Office Regulations, 
Shilling stamps cannot in future be accepted by us 
in payment. Foreign stamps cannot be accepted. 

CARRIAGE OF MODEL BUSTS. 

The carriage of the CRATE and MODEL BUST 
to the country by Railway costs from Js. 6d. to 3s. 
according to distance. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 
We will send, post free, for 3 stamps, the large 
colored plate of Children’s Autumn and Winter Cos- 
tumes, that appeared in September last, with its 


" reverse views, and list of patterns. 


LADIES’ ULSTERS, MANTLES, &c,, 
FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER, 1879-80. 
We will send post free for 3 stamps, the plates of 

Ladies’ Ulsters, Mantles, &c., that appeared in 
November last, with reverse views and description. 


Mrs. G., writes — 

‘*T want to tell you what great advantage I have 
derived from one of your Model Busts. I am very 
stout, and my maid, though an excellent needle- 
woman, had much trouble in fitting me. I quite 
dreaded having a dress made, there was so much 
trying-on that I was tired of the dress before I be- 
gan to wear it. A friend recommended me to get 
one of your large sized busts : (you may possibly re- 
member supplying it, one 42} inches round the chest) 


and since then I have had no more trouble with my 
dresses ; my maid is quite charmed with it, and uses 
it in numberless ways, (even for underlinen) and 
wonders how she could ever have done without it. 
Both she and I recommend your Model Busts as 
widely as we can.’’ 

We are constantly receiving very kind and a 
ciative letters concerning our Model Busts. 
can be no doubt that a very general want was sup- 
aor when we introduced them into England. e 

hank you for your kind letter.—Epb. W. F. 
A DRESSMAKER writes :— 
“*T am in a large way of business and have been 
an advocate for cheapness; I used to purchase all 
the cheap fashion-books I could find. Of late I have 
bought yours, and now I have yours only; I find 
your twelve costumes bring me more customers, and 
are more useful than all the others put together; 
yours costs one shilling, the others cost me two shil- 
gs; their patterns were useless, yours are worth 
more than I pay for your magazine.”’ 

We are pleased you have discovered the truth ; it is 
our principle never to rest satisfied until we are sure 
our Magazine is really worth double the price we 
charge for it.—Ep. W. F. 


X. Y. Z., (Balham).— We shall be v happy to 
show you our Model Busts, if you will call at 1, Kelso 
Place, Hanssen, W., which is about 10 minutes’ 
walk from the High Street Kensington, and the Glouces- 
ter Road Stations of the Metropolitan Railway. If 
driving, the best way is to enquire for Victoria Road, 
which is well-known to coachmen and cabmen. 
Kindly enclose a stamped envelope when you require 
an answer privately.—Ep. W. F. 

RosaLiInD.— We are sure you could not give your 
friend a more charming Christmas present than the 
volume of Poems and Sonnets by Miss Harriett Stock- 
all, which is published at 5s., by Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. This charming book has met with 
hearty and deserved encouragement.—ED. W. F. 

Mrs. H— writes: 

““T have taken your Journal for about eight 
years. Iwas left a widow with five children : Inever 
served my time to dressmaking, but with the help of 
your patterns, I have been enabled to make a 
good living.” 

Miss E. O. L. writes :— 

“‘T have been a subscriber to your Journal for 
over six years, and have always found your patterns 
correct, and of very much more use than the most 
expensive ones, which I was obliged to get before I 
found out your wonderful Magazine.” 

Miss Lowe writes :— 

‘*Many thanks for the Mantle Plate, it will be 
immensely useful in our trade. I had a customer 
waiting to see if the November Magazine contained a 
good Ulster.” 

Miss Pav writes :— 

‘“‘T have much pleasure in informing you that I 
am much pleased with all the patterns I have had 
from you, they are so true-fitting and always stylish.”’ 

M. A. B. writes: 

“‘T have taken in the World of Fashion since I 
begRS dressmaking, and find it very useful.’’ 

Ve are glad that you find our Journal and Model 
Patterns so useful. We venture to recommend you to 
try one of our Model Busts, particulars of which will 
be found in our pages.—Ep. W.F. ; 

MisskEs G., write :— 

_ ‘We find your Magazine, Patterns, and Busts 
invaluable in our workroom. We were reeommend- 
ed to try your magazine by a customer of ours, and 
being desirous to please her, did so. We would not 
be without it now for any consideration.”’ 

Such letters as these give us the qreatest satisfaction 
and encourage our efforts wonderfully.—Ep. W. F 


Letters acknowledged with thanks from Mrs. Wil- 
son, Miss Jeanie R., MissH.L.P., Mrs. J. L., &c., 
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NOTICE. 


ELAL LING, PHEARCH, & STONE, 


Beg to state to the readers of the QUEEN ALMANAC, that an error 
has been made in their Advertisement as to the price of the ROYAL 
AXMINSTER CARPET, which should be 5s. 9d. and NOT 6s. 94. 
yard. 
WATERLOO HOUSE, PALL MALL, EAST, 
And COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON. 


CARPETS. 
HALLING, PEARCE, & STONE 


WATERLOO HOUSE, 


PALL MALL EAST, & COCKSPUR STSEET. 


The ROYAL AXMINSTER, 5s. 9d per yard. { ™**t,jesking sate cet Gad 
The BEST FIVE FRAME BRUSSELS - - 3s. lld. per yar 
The same QUALITY (Last Season’s Patterns) - 3s. 6d., 3s. 9d. per} 
OTHER QUALITIES—New Designs - 2s. 1ld., 3s. 3d., 3s. 6d. pery 
TAPESTRY CARPETS of the best quality. ARMENIAN emer 424, tie re 
KIDDERMINSTER and DUTCH CARPETS. KURD BUGR. a 
TURKEY CARPETS of the best quality. 5ft. 10in. by Sft. 3in, 11s, 6d. each 


HALLING, PEARCE, & STONE, — 


Swanbill for Stout 
Figures 25s. and Swanbill for 


Sls. 6d. — Fi 
Extra Deep 42s. s. 64 


the stout and the slim, the a 
graceful and the fi op that eyo ns cua bor — 
Swanbill Corset, 14s. 6d. and 21s, so—seems 80 muc truism that it would need an apo ogy, ‘or 
stating it, were it not that it is claimed or the many so-called “in. 
Hand Made, 2s. and Sls. 6d. voblinea® ’ which are now before the pu! 
It will naturally occur to every lady that the agra and 
simple plan, in ae to be really “bien corset, 
tablishment where to be found the outcome of the study and 
ractical skill of the * Ieading Corsetidres, where a lady can see and 
a5 explained to her the various excellencies and advan of 
different Corsets, and where, above all, they will have the e: 
: assistance of a Practical French Staymaker, who will advise them 
.28 to the Corset exactly ada to their type of figure. 
Exigezla pehittat de Pabrique. Descriptive Key of Forty diferent aresey post “free. 


MRS. ADDI.EY BOUR!] 
Ladies’ Outfitter, Corset, and Baby Linen rs actur 
37, PICCADILLY, (c,, :222'iu0) LONDON, & 79, RUE 
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NOTICE. ATUM. . 


EXLAL.LING, PEARCE, & STONE, 


Beg to state to the readers of the QUEEN ALMANAC, that an error 
has been made in their Advertisement as to the price of the ROYAL © 
AXMINSTER CARPET, which should be 5s. 9d. and NOT 6s. 9a. © 
per yard. 
WATERLOO HOUSE, PALL MALL, EAST, 
And COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON. 


CARPETS. 
HALLING, PEARCE, & STONE, 


aie mk Ge ee aaa uoUCM—E 


PALL MALL EAST, & COCKSPUR STSEET. 


The ROYAL AXMINSTER, 5s. 9d per yard. { ™ "0S 2oroduced sttheprce 
The BEST FIVE FRAME BRUSSELS nn lld. per y: rd. 
The same QUALITY (Last Season’s Patterns) - 3s. 6d., 3s. € a ¥e a 
OTHER QUALITIES—New Designs - 2s. 1ld., 3s. 3d., 3s. 6 > 


TAPESTRY CARPETS of the best quality. ARMENIAN aie 6a, 408, 4 ms 
KIDDERMINSTER and DUTCH CARPETS. KURD RUGS. 4 
TURKEY CARPETS of the best quality. 5ft. 10in, by Sft. Sin, Me, 68 


HALLING, PEARCE, & STONE, 
WATERLOO HOUSE, PALL MALL EAST, and COCKSPU - 


That the same make of Corset cannot be adapted to all figures— 

the stout and the slim, the longand the short waisted, the naturally 

graceful and the fi - Oe ee — crac bein —_ 

. so—seems so much of a wou an ‘or 

a eR cia 1 Sata ame stating it, were it not that it is = for the many so-called “‘in- 


ventions ’”’ which are now before publi 
_It will ge occur to every lady that the Boy gory and 


ave pont Sol to her the various onathionas and advan! 
different Corsets, and where, above all, they will have the e: 
7 assistance of a Practical French Sta raped who will advise them 
.as to the Corset exactly adapted to gure, 
Exigezla ‘etait de Fabrique. Descriptive Key of Forty ciferent "Corsets ‘post free. 


MRS. ADDLEYZY BO 
Ladies’ Outfitter, Corset, and Baby Linen 
37, PICCADILLY, (¢i, 5.22%"“sun) LONDON, & 79, RUE 
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REVERSE VIEWS OF OUR 4 COLORED PLATES. 


PLATE 1. PLATE 2. 


PLATE 3. PLATE 4. 
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: Plate 6. § 
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THE OTTOLINE WATERPROOF. 


NV 


255.—FROnNT. 255.—Back. 

No. 255 is a Lady’s Waterproof, Single-breasted, with a new 
and very convenient form of sleeve. It slightly defines the 
figure at the back, but is of a loose style so as to be drawn easily 
over an outer garment. It should be made in Tweed or any 
light cloth waterproofed. It will take 4 yds. tweed 54 inches 
wide, and 12 buttons : the pattern may be had from us, price 6d. 
Ladies would do well to ask for ‘‘ Platt’s Tweed,” which can 
always be relied on. 


HALF-MOURNING 


CIRCULAR CLOAK WITH HOOD. 


Kidd 
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PL goes 
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2394.—BACK. 


No. 239a is a Circular Cloak with hood, of the kind so fashionable at 
present. It may be made of black silk or cashmere, and lined with fur: 
or if a less expensive lining be desired, quilted flannel, or very thin cloth 
in red or blue, would be very effective; the hood in either case should 
be lined to match. The ornaments for closing at front may be bought 
in great varities. It will take 5 yards 54 inch cashmere or cloth, and 
2 brandebourgs and 2 buttons : the pattern, price 6d. may be had from us. 


239a,—F RonT. 


Devere’s Model Busts, Price 26s. Each. 


COSTUME. 


253 Back. 


This is the back view of 
the half-mourning Costume (No. 
253) shown on plate 5. For 
full description and quantities 
of material required, see descrip- 
tion of Plate 5, on our third 

age. Patterns may be had 
rom us, 6d. each post free. 


January 1880. 


(Including Crate, Packing, and free delivery within 4 miles of Charing Cross, or at any 


London Terminus.) 


We supply these Busts, for the following sizes 
of Chest Measures :—31}, 33, 344, 36, 374, 394, 41, 
424, and 44 inches. 


Devere’s Model Bust is specially made for the use 
of Drapers, Dressmakers, and private families, it is 
accurately moulded in papier maché from the most 
perfect figures, and is covered with stout twilled calico, 
thus affording a firm yet flexible surface for the 
various purposes of making, trimming, and trying-on 

rments. It is mounted on a handsome polished 

lack stand, and, by means of the screw shown on the 
engraving, can be raised or lowered in height accord- 
ing to requirement. Another great advantage is the 
facility with which it turns round on the pivot, thus 
enabling the worker to fit or trim the back or front 
of a dress without moving from her position. 

Drapers, Dressmakers, and private families find 
these Busts are invaluable, from the ease they afford 
for the arrangement of the elegant but complicated 
toad of trimmings so much in vogue at the present 

me. 


In private families, one Bust serves for all members 
of the family who are not smaller in size than the 
bust, but Drapers and Dressmakers should always 
have more than one size. We allow a discount of 
5 per cent. on two Busts, 7} per cent. on three Busts, 
10 per cent. on four Busts, and 12} per cent. on six 
Busts, if they are all ordered for the same person at 
one time. 


These Busts are so arranged as to take to pieces 
with the greatest ease, and pack in a very small com- 

ass, thus reducing the expense of carriage to the 
owest amount. Full instructions for putting together 
are forwarded to each purchaser. The crates (which 
are specially made to suit each Bust) should be pre- 
served for use in case of removal. 


N. B. When ordering a Bust it is better to send 
an old dress body that fits well, together with the ex- 
act size round the chest. A Bust suited to the lady 
will then be carefully selected from our stock and for- 
warded with the body. 


Can be obtained only from Louis DevrrE & Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensingto: , London, W. 
Orders to be sent by letter only, enclosing P. O. ‘Order for the aaaoadh, pases’ at Chief 


Office, London, E. C. 


Toe Worup or FASHION, 
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FOR JANUARY, 1880. 


Correspondence. 


I. Allletters must be addressed to the EpiTors, 1, 
Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

II. Correspondents who desire answere by post must 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

TI. MSS. must always be accompanied by stamps 
or return, if found ineligible. 


EDITOR’S NOTICES. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST, FOR PATTERNS. 
We have arranged to forward, post free, on the first of 
every month, selected patterns of the kinds required by 
each subscriber. Our charge for one pattern a month is five 
shillings and sixpence per annum, payable in advance ; 
two patterns eleven shillings, and so on. ies are reques- 
ted to say what kind of patterns are most useful to them. 

COUNTRY AND FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS.’ 

This ine will be posted free to any address, on the 
last day of each month, for 12s a year, paid in advance. 
Single copies, post free, for 13 stamps, 

SHILLING POSTAGE STAMPS. 

Correspondents are tfully informed that in_conse- 
quence of recent Post Othice Regulations, Shilling Stamps 
cannot in future be accepted by us in payment. Foreign 
stamps cannot be accepted. 

CARRIAGE OF MODEL BUSTS. 

The carriage of the CRATEand MODEL BUST tothe Coun- 
try by railway costs froin 1s. 6d. to 3s. according to distance. 
JUVENILE COSTUMES. 

We will send, post free, for 3 stamps, the Large Colored 
Plate of Children’s Autumn and Winter Costumes that ap- 
peared in September last, with its reverse views, and list of 


patterns. 
BOYS’ COSTUMES. 

We will send, on receipt of 9 stamps, the September 
Number of our “ Gentleman’s Magazine of Fashion,’ which 
contains a double colored plate of Juvenile Costumes, and a 
coupon which will entitle the purchaser to any patterns 
illustrated on the plate for 3d. each, post free. 

LADIES’ ULSTERS, MANTLES, &c., 
FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER, 1879-80. 
We will send, post free for 3 stamps, the Stecl Plate En- 
ving of Ladies’ Ulsters, Mantles, &c., that appeared in 
November last, with reverse views and description. 


Mrs. FAIRCHILD writes :— 

‘Your cheap and elegant patterns of French 
underlinen are a real boon to me and my daughters. 
We used your complete set from 14 to 94, for the wed- 
ding outfit of my eldest daughter, and we availed 
ourselves also of the advice given on the plate to 
trim all the articles to match. This plan effected a 
saving, as there were no short lengths of embroidery 
or lace left, and the effect of the whole was very 
charming. We are now using your set for young 
ladies 10a, to 20, for my third daughter, a girl of 12, 
who is for the first time, going to school. The sim- 
plicity of the patterns is as worthy of notice as their 
elegant style and cheap price, and I intend to re- 
commend them to all my friends. 

We are very glad that you are satisfied with our 
patterns. Weare sure that ladies so industrious as 
yourself and your co fhe deserve all the efforts we 
take to please —Ep. W. F. 

A TreEep MoTHER writes :— 

"T do not know how to thank you for the cheap 
and elegant styles of children’s garments, both of 
underlinen and dresses which you issue with your 
valuable Magazine. I had your Plate of ‘‘ Chil- 
dren’s Costumes, price 3d.,’’ and was enabled to see 
at a glance, how I could clothe my little flock quietly, 
serviceably, and becomingly for the winter, out of 
materials I had by me. I have not a long purse, 
but I love to see my little ones dressed nicely, and 
find the expenses of porshesiy ready-made garments 
really more than I can afford; thanks however, to 
your patterns, and my own determination to try 
what I could do myself, I have, for the first time, 


Fibs ys 
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made my children’s clothes. My eldest child (luckil: 
for me, a daughter), has assisted me, and the result 
of our labour is most satisfactory. I hope to see 
more juvenile costumes in the Spring. 

We are much pleased with your letter. Elegance 
and simplicity, especially in garments for the young, 
ts what we aim at in our patterns, and our endeav- 
our to please have, so far, met with truly wonderful 
success. We purpose to give a plaie of juvenile cos- 
tumes for Sere and Summer in our No. for March, 
1880.—Epb. W. F. 

Megs. E. G. (Sunnyside), writes :— 

‘* With the other patterns you sent me I made 
my dress and jacket up beautifully, they are such a 
good fit.” 

C. P. writes :— 

““We were exceedingly pleased with the last 
pattern you sent.” 

Miss A. E. W. writes :— 

‘‘T have made up a great number of your pat- 
terns, and I find them very useful. I have had the 
Magazine almost every month for five years.” 

1ss A. JOHNSON writs :— 

‘* Having been a subscriber to your Magazine for 
some years through a bookseller, I now take the 
opportunity of writing to say that I feel much grati- 
fel with the plate of jackets, likewise with your 
patterns, which I think are a great improvement to 
the Magazine.”’ 

Mrs. C. writes :— 

‘*T have purchased the ‘ World of Fashion’ for 
many years, and find it still improves, and that your 
patterns are the most perfect I ever used.” 

Miss Fira writes :— 

“‘T have been very much pleased with your pat- 
terns, and I feel sure that my business has increased 
since I begun to get them from you.” 

Miss McLEAN writes :— 

‘*T beg to thank you very much for the nice pat- 
terns I have been receiving from you, which are so 
cheap that I do not care to be at the trouble to cut 
out for myself now.” 

Megs. Davis writes :— 

‘‘T am very much pleased with the Princess Robe 
(No. 159) I had from ni the dress I made up by is 
admired a Sead / one for its true fit and elegant style.” 

eo . writes :— i ; 

‘‘You are improving your Magazine very much. 
Your patterns are very good and cheap; the best I 
have ever had. I have recommended your book 
several times, and it has given great satisfaction.” 

Weare almost ata loss for space to answer the number- 
less complimentary letters which shower upon us, and of 
which the above are only a few specimens. Wecan 
only assure our fair friends and patrons that their 
kind expressions of approval afford us the sincerest 
pleasure, and stimulate our ezertions to render the 

‘“WoRLD oF FasHION”’ more and more useful and 
entertaining to our Subscribers. The kind and ready 
sympathy of our readers, joined to the wide-spread 
and apprectative recognition of the public Press, is the 
best New Year's Gift we can receive: and our endea- 
vours during the coming year will be unfailing, so as to 
merit yet more fully the favour we have won.— ED. W.F. 

Miss. J. T. (Surbiton Hill) writes :— 

‘The Model Bust which you sent me on the 10th 
I received quite safely on the 11th, the charge being 
only 8d. for the 12 miles. I already find it a great 
assistance, and shall have much pleasure in recom- 
mending it to my friends. 

We are much pleased that you like the Bust, and feel 
greatly obliged by your kind promise of recommenda- 
tion. We beg respectfully to ask you to do the same 
Sor our Magazine.—Ep. W.F. 

*,* We have received a letter, written on part of 
an envelope, containing 12 stamps, and ordering a 
Princess Robe with gathered Plastron. Will our 
correspondent write again, as she omitted to enclose 
name and address, and the post-mark of her letter is 
illegible ? 
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THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


Che Court and High Hite. 


“3)UR readers will havo heard with great regret 
4 of the recent indisposition of our beloved 
Sovereign. Her Majesty took cold during 
her journey from Scotland to Windsor, and 
was confined for some days to the Castle, and 
attended by Sir W. Jenner. Hor Majesty has, how- 
ever, now quite recovered, and has left Windsor 
Castle for Osborne, according to the usual custom of 
the Court at this season of the year. The mournful 
anniversary of the 14th of December was observed at 
‘Windsor, and we are sure that many a loyal English 
heart ached for our noble Queen on that now doubly- 
mournful day. 

Their Royal Highnosses the Prince and Princoss of 
Wales, with their charming daughters, are keeping 
Christmas at Sandringham. 

We understand that Her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess Louise will return to Canada by tho steamer 
Sarmatian on January 22nd. 

Her Imperial Highness the Crown Princess of 
Germany intends remaining in Italy until the period 
of mourning for her son, Prince Waldemar, has 
expired. 

The marriage of Alphonso, King of Spain, with the 
Archduchess Marie Christina of Austria, took place 
with pomp on November 29th, at the Atocha 
Church in Madrid. Queen Isabella, with the Infantas 
Della Paz and Eulalia, were present at the ceremony, 
which was short but very splendid and impressive. 
The royal bride, who was accompanied by her mother 
and the Archduchess Regnier, wore a magnificent 
dress of white satin covered with lace, and a silver 
train embroidered with fleurs de lis in gold. Amon 
the public rejoicings on the occasion, were Roya 
bull-fights, and gala performances at the opera. 

The Empress Eugenie has sustained another loss 
in the death of her mother, the Countess Montijo, 
who expired at Madrid on the 22nd of November. 
The illustrious lady was unfortunately too late to see 
her mother alive, the aged Countess having breathed 
her last a few hours before the Empress’s arrival. 
The deceased lady was buried with much pomp, three 
hundred and seventy-four carriages being in the 
funeral procession, among which were those of King 
Alphonso and the ex-Queen of Spain. 

@ regret to announce the death of His Grace the 
Duke of Portland, who died at Harcourt House, 
Cavendish Square, on Dec. 6th. His Grace was in his 
79th year, and is succeeded in the Dukedom by his 
cousin, John William Cavendish Bentinck, Lieutenant 
in the Coldstream Guards, who was born in 1857. 


Dhe Theatres. 


#,% All communications for the Eprror to be 
addressed to the Offices, No. 1, Kelso Place, Kensing- 
ton, W., and marked ‘‘ Theatrical Department.” 

DRURY LANE. 

The pantomime this year iprecuses on Boxing 

Night) is Blue Beard, by the Brothers Grimm, the 
d transformation scene being, as usual, by Mr. 

. Telbin. The principal characters are by the 
Vokes Family, Miss Maria Harris, Mr. Fred Law, 
&o. An important feature is the first appearance in 
England of Mdlle. Elvira Simoni, premiére danseuse, 
who created so great a sensation in Genoa. Nothing 
is wanting in scenery, dresses, music, or fun, to make 
the pantomime of this year what the Drury Lane 
pantomime always is—a genuine success. 


E LYCEUM. 

We learn from the newspapers that it is advisable 
to book seats six weeks in advance to see The Mer- 
chant of Venice, and those who have seen Mr. ad | 
as Shylock, feel no astonishment at the crowd 
audiences which his genius attracts to this always 
favorite house. The coldest admirer of our great 
tragedian must allow that to see Mr. ney Irving 
act is less an amusement than an intellec study, 
and the marvellous fascination of voice and manner, 
the subtle play of features, the lingering, not-to-be- 
forgotten tones, are as marked and powerful in Shy- 
lock as in any previous conception of character made 
famous by this great actor. Miss Ellen Terry is 
everything the most captious critio could desire as 
Portia, and the minor parts of the drama are 
represented in perfect harmony with the leading 
characters. 

THE PRINCESS’S. 


No change is announced at this house; the 
ardent intcrest manifested from the first in Mr. 
Charles Reade’s wonderful drama remains unflag- 
ping, and the strong moral tendency of the play must 

ave made its mark. We venture to think that the 
crying ovil of our land, the great curse of Drink, 
may receive as powerful a check by the influence of 
this play on individuals, as from any more usual 
source; and we consider that Messrs. C. Reade and 
Walter Gooch deserve the thanks of the community 
at large for bringing so strong a moral lesson 
before the public in such a striking and interesting 
manner, 

THE IMPERIAL. 


A new play by Mr. Herman Merivale, entitled The 
Lord of the Manor, is announced at this pretty house. 
It is founded on Goethe's Master Wilhelm Meister, 
and great things are predicted for it. The pantomime 
(morning performance) is produced regardless of ex- 
pense, and is entitled Red Riding Hood and Little 
Boy Blue. 

THE COURT. 

This charming house puts forth a new claim to 
public favor in the production of a new play in five 
acts, entitled I'he Old Love and the New, written by 
Bronson Howard, and adapted to the English ke, 
by Mr. James Albery. ‘The cast includes nearly 
alt the talented artists who have recently acted in 
Courtship and A Clerical Error, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Wilson Barrett. There is much dra- 
matic skill in the production, and the characters are 
represented with great force and vigour. We venture 
to predict a long run for The Old Love and the New, 
and hope to give a more detailed account of the re- 
presentation in our next number. 

THE FOLLY. 

The temporary absence of Mr. Toole, through his 
own indisposition and a domestic affliction (in which 
the public he has so often amused thoroughly sym- 
pathises with him) has rendered a change of pro- 
gramme necessary. Mr. H. J. Byron (kindly post- 
poning other arrangements) has made a most success- 
ful appearance in his own famous comedy Not Such a 
Fool as He Looks, in which he sustained his original 
character of Sir Simon Simple. The comedy is pre- 
ceded by Ajter Long Years, and followed by Ici on 
Parle Francais, in which Mr. E. W. Garden and Mr. 
Billington are inimitable as Spriggins and the 
amorous Frenchman. 

THE STRAND. 

Madame Favart continues to attract crowded audi- 
ences to this house, and shows no sign of waning 
success. 

THE OLYMPIC. 

A new comedy-drama, entitled Such a Good Man, 
has been produced at this house under the direction 
of Mr. John Hollingshead. The characters are repre- 
sented by a powerful company, and it bids fair to be 
eed) ONE: The theatre has been recently re-deco- 
rated. 


DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 
Price Sixpence Each, Post Free. 


Comprise all the Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelisses, &c., that appear in this Magazine. They are far superior to any that have hitherto been sold in 
England, France, or America. They are cut on new Scientific principles, by the firat Parisian Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. 
They will prove of very great advantage to all Drapers and Dressmakers, enabling them to make up with the greatest easo any Costume represented 
in this favorite Magazine. These Patterns will likewise be of very great service to those Ladies who have their dressos made up at home. 


The quantities of materials required for each Dress, Pelisse, &c. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of each costume. 


NV. B. Shilling Stamps cannot be received in payment for Patterns. 
THE FOLLOWING 18 A LIST OF DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS ON SALE TO JAN. 3ist. 1880. 


te 


IN ORDERING A PATTERN ONLY THE NUMBER (and Letren if any) NEED BE SPECIFIED. 


N. B.— Ladies will oblige by enclosing name and full address, plainly written, which will ensure speedy delivery by the Post Office. 


** PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 


FOR LADIES. 


All ent for Chest measures of 34} inches 


JANUARY and FEBRUARY, 1879. 

a seakloes Peta Pelisse, single-breasted with coat 
sleeve. 

» %.—Mantean Visite. 

» 31,—Ball Dress with square opening on the chest 
and at back, double tunique and long train: 
avery elegant style. 

» %—Princesse Dress with slight train. 

« 5i.—The Thyra Visite. 


MARCH and APRIL, 1879. 


« 51—Demi-Saison Pelisse with wide sleeve. 
+ 52.—Polonaise Princesse, with draped tablier. 
» 61.—Demi-Seison Paletot. 
» 6l4—A useful half-fitting outdoor Jacket, with 
four seams in the back. 
62.—The Canadian, a Lady’s double-breasted Ulster 
Coat, with hoed ane belt. 
63.—Poionnise Princesse, without gilet, to be draped 
at back and sides according to taste. 
» ©.—The Rosalinda Princesse Tunique. 
» 10.—The Panla Mantelet. 
« 72—Ball or Dress Dinner Toilette. 
» %.—Alexandra Mantle. 
» a—Corsage and Skirt. 
» 8L.—Doubie-breaated outdoor Jacket for cloth. 


MAY, JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST 1879, 


» 8.—The Christina Costume. 

» %3.—Grosvenor Costume, Corsage and Upper Skirt. 

» 97.—Olivia Toilette, Jacket and upper skirt. 

«» %.—The Bernhardt Costume, Corsage, Panier, 
Bouffant and Train Skirt. 

»1%.—Reception Toilette, Tunique and Plastron. 

» 10¢+—The Agnes Costume, Corsage a gilet and panier, 

« 135.—The Lilian Costume, Cuirasse & double panier. 

» 19.—The Boulogne tunique,“ Fishwife”’ style. 

«llL—Garden Party Costume. Princesse Tunique 
and Train. 

w 115.—Toilette for an elderly lady, Cot e & bouffant. 

»115.—Visiting Costume, Tunique with long lappet. 

» 119.—Concert Toilette, Corsage, panier, and back 
part of upper skirt. 

» 121.—The Nilsson Home Toilette, Corsage & panier, 

+13.—Deep Mourning Costume, to be worn for a 
parent. Corsage a basques, and moderately 
trained skirt, 


rt. 
»124.—The Agatha Costume, tunique and bouffant, 
» 155.—The Beatrice Visite. 
* 1S .—Drees with high pointed Corsage. 
»125.—The Florian Toilette. Corsage, gilet, upper- 
skirt and drapery. 
»19a.—Dress-skirt & Norfolk Jacket body with yoke. 
13L —The Sandringham Dinner Dress, pointed cor- 
sage and draped tunique. 
» 134 —Trouville Costume, corsage, tablier, and bouffant. 
»135.—The Aida barege Costume, gilet, Princesse 
tunique, and drapery of skirt. 
» 13?7.—Mourning Costume, pointed corsage & tunique, 
» 10.—The Victoria Mantelet. 
»1¥a.—The new Shoulder Cape, two styles. 
» 1i—The Croizette Pelerine Fichu. 
»1&.—Laown Teunis Tunique, (Pinafore style). 
SEPTEMBER, 1879. 
No. 152.—The Clothilde Mantilla. 


” oe with corsage a gilet. Ce U 
»tN.—-The Ferronnys Costume. BAS, ic 
akirt and bouffant. es, 


“154—The Rambouillet Costume. Cuirasse Corsage, 
ye. Amped upper skirt and bouffant, 
155.—The Torquoy Costume. Corsage agilet, Sash, 

bouffant, and tablier, 

»18.—The Dudley Visite. 

» loa. —Dreay 3, corsnge, tablier, and bouffant. 

«137.~The Brighton Visiting Costume, Corsage a 
basquee, plastron und upper akirt. 

»158.—The Castlercagh Toilette. Corsage, tunique, 
and back and front drapery. 


September, (continued). 

», 159.—Princesre Dress with Jong full train. 

sy 160, —The Ormonde Costume Corsage and Train skirt 
with folds at sides. 

»» 167.—Mourning Visite Mantle. 

», 168.—Mourning Paletot, double-brensted. 

», 169.—The Bernhardt Blouse Polonaise or Robe with 
waist belt and without plents in the body. 


OCTOBER, 1879. 

» 170.—The Clarissa Morning Costume. Basquinea 
Gilet with wnistbelt, and upper skirt. 

» 171.—Home Toilette, Corsage, skirt, and train. 

» 172.—The Maria Christina Visiting Costume, Cor- 
sage, draped panier and skirt. 

173.—The Blenheim Indoor Toilette. Corsage, 
draped panier, tablier and tunique. 

»» 174.—The Baden Costume. Corsage, long plastron, 
drapery, side pleats and back bouffant. 

o 175.—The Alice Visite. 

s» 176.—Polonnise and skirt for a child 5 of years old. 

» 177.—The Constance Costume. Corsage, panier, 
and back bouffant. 

», 178.—Galway Dinner Dress. Corsage. skirt, & train. 

“*179.—The Genevieve Toilette. Jacket body, double 

aniers, and upper plisse. F 

»» 180.—Talbot Costume. he upper & under skirts. 

» 181.—The Powys Costume. Corsage and tunique. 

+ 182.—The Adela Casaque. 

»» 1824.—Corsage a basques, and tunique. 

», 183.—The Hilda Paletot. 

aS Leen or 8 Mourning Dress. Corsage and open 

unique 

»y 185.—The Evelyn Visite. F 

»» 186.—New Princesse Rube for Morning wear. Me- 
dium train, moderately full at back. 

», 187.—New Parisian Dressing Gown, Princesse style. 


NOVEMBER, 1879. 
» 188.—The Ernestine Promenade Costume. 
Cuirasse, upper skirt and bouffant. 
», 189.—Princesse Dress for a child of 4. 
» 190.—The Gertrude Visiting Costume, Corsage and 


overskirt. 

+ 191.—The Mabella Costume. Corsage, Tunique, and 
under-skirt with moderate train. 

»» 192.—The St, Alban’s Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
Paniers, and bouffant. 

» 193.—The Scarsdale Visiting Costume. 
double panier, and train. 

» 194.—The Petre Costume. Corsngea gilet, Tunique 
and bouffant. : 

»» }95.—The Winchelsea Promenade Toilette. Point- 
ed corsage, panier, and tunique. 
»,}96.—The Athole Costume. Basquine, double 

paniera, and bouffant, 

»» 197.—The Clarendon Visiting Costume. Robe Prin- 
cesse, and draped echarpe. ; 

» 198.—The Arabel Dinner Tvilette. Tunique Prin- 
cesse, and train. 

» 199.—The Dunraven Ball Toilette. Corsage with 
pointed basque aud square opening, draped 
panier and tunique. 

»» 200.—The Millicent Dinner Dress. Open corsage 
draped at sides, and draped tunique, 

DECEMBER, 1879. 

» 215.—The Louise Tunique, with gilet. 

», 216.—The Beauvan Costume. Pointed Corsage and 
draped Tunique. 

1») 217.—The Leicester Costume. 

», 219.—The Audrassy Costume. Corsage, draperies, 
and bouffante. ¥ 

», 220.—The Kathleen Robe and Tunique. 


Corsage 


Corsage, 


») 221.—The Grande Duchesse Costume. Corsage- 
habit, aud upper skirt. 
») 222,—The Alexandra Costume. Corsage, Upper and 


under-skirts. 
», 223.—The Luchesi Costume. 
upper skirt. 
», 225.—Dinner Dress. 
ing, and train. ; : 
1 226.—Ball Dress. Corsage princesse, and Panicrs. 
», 228.—Half-Morning Costume. Basquine a gilet and 
open tunique. 


Corsage a gilet, and 


Tunique with square open- 


NEW MANTLES, PALETOTS, 


December, continued. 
»» 230.—New Tight-fitting Sleeve. 3d. : 
» 21-—light-fitting sleeve, with puff at elbow. 34, 
», 232.—Full Sleeve, with three puffs and cuff. 3d. 
»» 233.—Shoulder Cape for Winter wear. 3d. 
JANUARY, 1880, 
Plate 1. 
No. 240.—The Connaught Costume. Skirt and bouffant. 
The Basquine is given fuli:sized in this Magazine. 
», 241.—The Elizabeth Visite Mantle. 
» 242.—The Adelaide Promenade Costume; Jacket, 
fablier, panier, and Boutfant, 
late 2. 
» 243.—The Lorne Dinner Dress: Corsage-Princesse, 
with draperies, tablier, and boutfant. 
» 244.—Dinner ‘Toilette, Tunique Princesse, with 
draperies and pouf, 
» 245.—Reception Costume. Pointed Corsage, dra- 
peries, and bouffant. 
Plate 8. 
», 246.—The Biarritz Sorticdu bal; very clozant and novel. 
»» 247.—The Prado Ball Dress. Pointed Corsage, dra- 
peries, front of skirt and train. 
» 248.—Dinner or Theatre Dress. Corsage Princesse 
with draperies, dere cusidne and bouffant. 
ate 4, 
» 249.—The Osborne Robe Princesse, with bonffant and 
slight train. 
», 90.—Pelerine Visite. 
» 251.—Cloth Promenade Dress of walking length 
Corsage, rupees bse tumique, 


>» 252,—The Muriel Gilet. 
» 253.—Half-Mourning Costume. Corsage Princesse, 
draperies and bouffant. 
»» 2o4.—The Maud aye tary Sull-sized with this No. 
7 


ts 7. 
5 peated Ottoline Waterproof, new single-breasted 


yle. 

»» 239a.—Circular Cloak, or Rotonde, with pointed hood. 

» 256.—New Winter Ulster: double-breasted, and but- 
toning up to the nock, with shoulder cape. 


» 272.—The new Jersey Corsage for elastic materials 
lacing up the back or under the arms. The ,ll- 
lustrations will appear in our Feb. Number. 

PBLISSES, &c. 

FOR WINTER, 1830. 

» 201.—The Madeline Casaqte, far trimmed. 

» 402.—'The Pauline Casaque, for velvet nnd lace. 

», 203.—The Alathea Paletot, single-breasted, for cloth. 

» 204.—The Marion Paletot, double-breasted with 
shawl collar. 

» 205.—The Patricia Visite, cloth and fringe. 

», 2006.—The Margaret Mantle. 

» 207.—The Barbara Visite, double-breasted. 

+» 204.—The Josceline Visite. 

1 200,—The Adeline Pelisse, long skirt & wide sleeve. 

», 210.—The Phillippa Manteau Visite. 

- ath Cer ncting, double-breasted Ulster, without 


e 


», 211a.—Same style of Ulster, but single-breasted. 
1 212.—The Dorothea Pelisse, long skirt and siugle- 
breasted with coat sleeve. 
» 2124.— Pointed Hood for Ulster or Mantle. 3d. 
», 2128.—Round Hood for do. do. 3d. 
», 212c.—Cape Hood for do. do. laying quite flaton the 
shoulders. 3d. 
», 218.—The Marie Christina Visite Mantle. 
»» 229.—Single-breasted Ulster. New and improved 
style, with one, two, or three capes. 
», 239.—Uircular Clonk, or Rotonde, with round hood. 
UNDERSKIRTS. 
Suited for the above-named Ladies’ Costumes. 
o. .—Marquise Trained Skirt, for Eveniug Dress. 
w 8.—Duchesse Train Skirt, (new aquare style), 
»» 48.—Dreas Skirt of walking length. 
» 138.—Dress Skirt with medium Train. 
» 139,—Dresa Skirt with long Train. 


°° This list is added to every month ; for particulars of 
which ece succeeding numbers of the Magazine, 

%e° Patterns are withdrawn from this list as soon as 
they go ont of fashion, 


REP Por French Underlinen, Gentlemen's Under-garments, Ladies’ Standard Body Patterns, and Juvenile 


Costumes, see other side. 


¢ 


tuches 


a%e These patterne (Children’s patterns excepted) are ent for Ladies of good figure, meaanring 344(thehes Chieet measure, and 24 
Waist measure. Instructions for Dresemaling and for enlarging or decreasing the size will be enclosed gtatis ani/h each 
Apply by LETTER ONLY, enclosing postage stamps, to Messrs. Louis Devere & Co.,1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London. 


pallern, 
w 


THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


A JOURNAL OF FASHION AND LITERATURE. 


Is THe Best anp Cuarest Lapies’ Macazine 1x THE WoaLD. 

It has from twelve to fifteen beautifully-colored Costumes every month. 
It has an uncolored plate of Mourning Costumes, Caps, Bonnets, &c. 
It has an outline plate of the latest fashionable Models. 

It has reverse views in outline of every Costume. 

It gives ong or TWo reliable full-sized patterns every month GRaTIs. 
It sells complete patterns of all Costumes at sizpence each. 

It sends all patterns by return of post, and Post Free. 

Its patterns are the best in the world for good style and reliable fit. 
Its patterns are the only ones which give satisfaction to all. 

Its Costumes are specially selected to suit the English taste. 

It excludes the extravagant Continental styles issued by other Journals, 
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AND 


Its Costumes can all be made up with the greatest ease. 
Its descriptions are of real practical value to Ladies. 

It gives the quantities of material required for each costume. 

Its leading article on Fashion is always accurate and reliable. 

Its letterpress pages are not full of puffs and tradesmen’s advertisements, 
Its letterpress contains true information on the latest Fashions. 

Its Literature is of the purest tone and highest order. 
Its Poetry has been graciously approved by Royalty. 
Its Correspondence is interesting and instructive. 

It has engaged the first talent in every department. 
It is Tue ONLY Lapres’ MaGaziINge OF REAL PRACTICAL VALUE. 
It is useful to Drapers, Dressmakers, and private families. 


It is bought by every one who has once had a copy. 


All these advantages render it the Cuzarest Laptes’ Macazine in the World. 


‘SAIGVT HSITONG 
Yor GaLoOadTaAs ATTVIOddS 
SAWMLSOO SNIV.INOO 


It can be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, 


Price One Shilling. 1t should be delivered on the first of every month. 


LONDON.—SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. . : 
N. B.—Ladies will oblige by giving their orders early, ax the demand for thie Magazine is so great that the publishers can with difficulty 


supply it after the day of Publication, 


DEVERE’'S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, PRICE FROM THREEPENCE TO SIXPENCE EACH, POST FREE, 


NEW FRENCH UNDERLINEN. 
(Reduced Prices. 
UNDERLINEN FOR LADIES. 
All cut for Chest measure of 344 inches. 

No. la, abana | Gown. 6d. No. 2a, Dressing 
Jacket, 4d. 0. 3a, Full Train Petticoat, 6d. 
No. 4a, Betticoat Body, 44. No. 5a, Night Drese, 6d. 
No. 6a, Petticoat, walking length, 6d. 

No. 68, Princesse Petticoat, body & skirt in one, 6d, 
No. 7a, Chemise, 4d. No. 8a, Full Drawers, 44. 
No. 88, Chemise and Drawers combination, 6d. 

No. 9a, Flanvel Vest, 940, Lady’s Bathiug Dress, 6d. 

Price 4d. and 6d. each post free. 
N.B, The complete set of 12 patterns may be had (post 
Sree) for 3s. 6d. 
UNDERLINEN FOR GIRLS. 
All cut for Chest measures of 27 inches. Ago 12. 
No. 10a, Dressing Gown. No. lla, Dressing 

Jacket. No. 12a, Petticoat, No. 13a, Petticoat 
Princesse shape. No. 14a, Petticont Body. 

No, 15a, Drawers. No. 153, Chemise and Drawers 

Combination. No. 16a, Flannel Vest. No. 17a, Flanuel 

Petticoat. No. 18a, Bathing Costume, 
No, 194, Chomise. No 20a, Night Dress. 
Price 4d. each post free. 
N. B. The complete set of 12 patterns may be had (post 
free) for 3s, 


CHILDREN’S UNDERCLOTHING AND DRESSES. 


All cut for Chest measure of 20 inches, Age 4 
No. 21a, Dress. No. 22a, Frock. No. 234, Frock. 
No, 24a, Cheinise Drawers, No. 25a, Cheimisette. 
No. 26a, Body Drawers. No. 27a, Full Blouse. 
No. 284. Petticoat, No. 294, Blouse. No. 30a, Night 
Gown, No, 3la, Chemise. No. 32a, Drawers. 
Price 3d. each, post free. 
N.B. The complete set of 12 children’s patterns may be 
had (post free) for 2s. 6d. 


BABY LINEN. 


Nos. 33a, Clonk. 34a, Short Frock. 35a, Long 
Robe, or Monthly Gown if less trimmed. 36a, Petti- 
coat. 374, Short Princesse Frock. 38a, Long Petti- 
coat, Cambric or Flannel, 39a, Shirt. 40a, Bib. 


(Continued from the other side.) 


Baby Linen, (continued). 
4la, Night Jacket, lengthened to form Night-Gown 
42a, Shoe. 43a, Baby's Drawers or Couvre-linge, 
Price 3d. ench, post free, 
N.B. The complete set of IL pulterns of Baby Linen 
may be had (post free) for 28, 
Lllustrations of any of this Underlinen avill be 
vent (post free) on receipt of a stumped and ad- 
dressed envelope. 


UNDER GARMENTS FOR GENTLEMEN, 
DECEMBER. 1879. 

» 234.—Gentleman’s Smoking Cap, Round shape. 8d. 

», 2644.— Gentleman's Smoking Cap, Turban shape. 3d. 

», 235.—Gentleman’s Flanuel Vest. Chest mensure 37 
inches. 

» 236.—Gentleman's Woollen Shirt. 
without yoke, Chest 37 inches. 

», 236a --Flannel Shirt for a Boy of 13, Chest measure 
32 inches. 

», 236n.—Ditto ditto for a Boy of 6, Chest measure 25, 

», 237.—Gentleunn's Dress Shirt. With shield. 
shaped front, and yoke piece at Lack of ueck. 
Chest 37 inches. 

», B8.—Gentleman’s Night Shirt, with yoke, Chest 
37 inches. 


Plain shape 


STANDARD BODY PATTERNS, 
WITH BASQUES. 


FOR ALL SIZES. 
(In thin tissue paper, at Reduced Prices.) 
CHILDREN and GIRLS’ sizes, 3d. cach, post sree, 
Chest Measures, 19, 20}, 22, 24, 27, 284, 30. 


LADIES’ SIZES, 4d. each, post free. 
Chest Measures,—314, 38, 344, 36, 373, 393, 41, 42%. 

JUVENILE COSTUMES. 

eo 24.—Ball Dress fora Child 7 or 8 years old. 

» =38.—Princesse Dress for a young lady of 13 years. 

1» 64.—Robe Princesse for a girl of 9 years old. 

o 78.—Little Miva’s Costume, for n child of 7 yearn, 

» 77.—Corsage a basques and Upper Skirt fora young 
lady nbout 14 years. 


Invenile Costumes, (continued.) 

» 78.—Paletot for a girl of 14. : s. 

», 106,—Little Nellie’s Toilette, for a girl of Sor & 

>, 142a.—Lawn Tennis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8. 

», 143.—Plented dress for a little girl of 7 or 8 

», 144.—Norfolk Bodice with yokeand skirt for{s young 
lndy of 15 or 16. Chest measure 31 iuches. 

>» 145.—Corsage, panier, and skirt fora girlof 1). 

»» 146.—Dress with low neck fora little girl of5oré 

», 147.—Zouave Suit for boy 8 or 9 years old. i 

1» 148.—Paletot or out door Jacket for a little gitl of 
6 years old. ; : 

+, 149.—Corsaye o basques, scarf and skirt fer girl of 
13 or 14. Chest measure 29}. 

», 150.—Man of War suit for a boy of 9 or 10 years old. 

+ 151.—Boy’s Sailor's Suit, age 7 to 8. 

»» 1514.—Hoy’s Sailor’s suit, age lv tol’. 

» 161,—The Ida Costume for a girl of 8. Dress and 
Jucket. 

», 162.—The Alice dreas for a girl of 11 to 12. 

;, 168.—The Isabel outdoor Jacket, duubie breasted, 
for a young Indy of 12 to 14. 

+, 164.—The Louise Costume for a little girl of 9 or 10, 
Kobe Princesse and kilted flounce. 

», 165.—The Mand Toilette for a girl of 7 veers eld. 
Dress with reters and collar, ecurf aud ti unee. 

», 166.—The Helena outdoor Jacket for a Ittle irl of 
5or 6, Single breasted style with long ekirt. 

», 166a.—The same kind of outdoor Jacket fur a girl ot 


8or 9. 

»» 214.—Double-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
for a girl of 12; similar shape to No. -11. 

» 2]4a.—Ditto ditto for a girl of 14. : 

», 224.—Ball Dress for a Girl of 12 or 13. Princess 
Polounise, with square opening at neck. 

, 227.—Ball Dress for a Little Girl of 4or5. 

», 2294.—Single-Lreasted Ulster with cape fora little 
girl of 12 to 13. . F 

», 2298.—Single breasted Ulater with cape fora little 
girl of 8 to 10 years, ; ; 

+ 20c,.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for little cirl 
of 5 or 6 years. 


%,° = This list is added to every month ; for particums ¢] 
which see rucceeding numbers of the Maguzine. 


ete Patterns are withdrawn from this list as scon as 
they go out o fushion, 


DEVERE’S SERIES OF DRESS BODY PATTERNS WITH BASQUES: CUT IN BROWN PAPER. 


This set of Patterns is divided into two parts. The first series has seven brown paper patterns, for Children and Young Ladies. 


The second series has cight brown paper patterns for Ladies from the smallest to the largest sizes. 


Tho izes of the first Series are :—Chest 19 inches, age 2.—Chest 20}, age 4.—Chest 22, age 6.—Chest 24, age 8.—Che&t 27, age 11 to 12.—Chest =!. 
age 12to 13.—Chest 30, age 14 to 15. Price 28. 6d., post free. 


Tho sizes of the second Scries are :—Small sizes, Chest 31} and Chest 38. Medium sizes, Chest 344 and Chest 36. (Large sizes, Chest mensures 271, 


394, 41, and 42} inches. Price 3s., post free. 


Roth thaan aerinag nf Pattorna ara nerinainalle intandad far Dencemalarva TE TeAlog enani=ua ane af tha chawa efene tr anit thamenlene ne hoe farrilier. 
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Obserbations 


ON 
LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
FOR JANUARY, 1880. 


The large increase of our Subscribers during 
the past year, has enabled us, according to our 
usual custom, to make further improvements 
in our Magazine. We have increased the size 
of our paper, both in plates and letterpress, and 
we have restored to our wrapper the color it 
had when it first appeared. We have had new 
type cast expressly for this Magazine, and what 
is of most importance, we have engaged 
another Artist to assist our present ones in 
making our drawings; he is one of the most 
eminent in Paris, and is unequalled for taste and. 
judgment in selecting costumes suited to the 
requirements of English Ladies. This is of 
great importance at the present time, when the 
French Publishers, being deprived of the 
guiding taste of their Aristocracy, are obliged 
to fall back on any eccentricity that strikes 
them. This is injuring the sale of all their 
publications, they are, therefore, sending them 
over to England, and selling them to English 
publishers at fabulously low prices. 

We will now describe the Fashions of the 
present day: we will first begin with colors, 
materials, and the patterns on them. The 
happy idea of combining the Indian and Per- 
sian styles of color and material, has produced 
the present beautiful and harmonious brocade ; 
it is being used not only in trimmings, but in 
Mantles, Jackets, and parts of Dresses. All 
dark colors being now fashionable, the brocade 
trimming is generally of a lighter shade. 
Dresses of one plain color are now becoming 
fashionable, strong contrasts are quite gone 
out, so are the styles of Louis XIII, XIV, 
and XV, gilets and revers have gone out with 
them. The late taste for lace scarfs, placed 
diagonally across the front of dress, has dis- 
appeared. Bodies pointed back and front are 
. > . [S¥e) 


in great favor; some are wearing sleeves a 
little tighter, they are placed a little higher at 
shoulder, consequently the back looks a little 
narrower. The Dress Skirt is being looped up 
for walking, but for visits and for evening, 
trains of various lengths are still indispensable. 
We have given all other details in our Colored 
Plates. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


Ma Chére Amie, 

First let me wish you a Merry Christmas, a 
very bright New Year, numberless presents, balls, 
and parties. 

Is that not what all young ladies, and even yo 
Mammas, wish for at this time of the year? The ol 
year is passing away, and with it many sorrows and 
Joys ; it seems as if we were casting off an old gar- 
ment which at first pleased us much, for it was new, 
and it fitted us so well: but at last it wore out, and 
we were obliged to put it by, some of us with many 
sighs, for it reminded us o: Sesh past, of days 
gone by, which we can never forget—some of us with 
pleasure, for it never came up to our expectations, 
and we hope the next year will bring us better things. 
My less frivolous friends will think of quite different 
subjects on the eve of this New Year, they will bring 
back to memory all that has passed in these last 
twelve months, they will see their faults and their 
follies, and take strong resolutions for this New Year 
which is to begin to-morrow, resolves which if ful- 
filled, will make the whole year bright and cheerful. 

There are few young ladies who do not like to 
read novels, principally novels where the heroine is a 
lovely young: indy, possessing all the charms and 
virtues that have been sung for centuries by our best 


poets. 

They all wish they were that heroine, all beautifal, 
all bounteons, all wise, but few think of the manner 
of attaining to such high perfection, plthongs nothing 
is more easy, for where there is the will there is 
always the way. Let me give you a little advice. We 
are not long in this world, the days, the weeks, the 
months pass very rapidly; we have many duties to 
Perfoum, and but little time for reading; let that 
ittle time be devoted to reading good works, written 
by high-minded men and women; works which will 
speak of the duty we owe to ourselves and others, 
works which will elevate our minds and form our 
judgments. Pass by all trashy books, discourage all 
rivolous reading, and you will soon become as 
as the noblest heroine we read of and like. In Eng- 
land the most appreciated gifts are books; but in 
offering one, nevor choose the best gilding or tho 
handsomest cover, but see that the contents are good 
and pure, and written with a noblo desire to elevate 
the human mind. 

The newest New Year’s gift for 1880 is certainly 
the Fur Collar with ends, and Fur Cuffs. This collar 
is made of o band of fur, 60 inches long and 5 inches 


Paris. 
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broad; it is lined with caroubier, blue, pink, or 
marroon satin quilted, and edged all round with black 
lace 3 inches wide for the outside, and 1 inch wide 
around the neck and the middle of front; the ends are 
trimmed with tassels and passementerie; the cuffs are 
made to match, minus the tassels. It is rather ex- 
pensive if bought ready-made, because the novelty of 
style has to be paid for, but any industrious young 
Lady will soon make one up, for at least half the 
price. 
ComTEssE DE B—. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


N.B. The full-sized Patterns given in this Magazine 
are all cut for Ladies of medium height, and of propor- 
tionate figure: measuring 34} inches round the chest, and 
24 waist, unless otherwise stated in the description, 

The greatest care is alwaystaken A | the binders to ensure 
the whole of the pieces composing each pattern being folded 
up init. [fat any time, through accident, our subscribers 
pow fad any pieces missing, the Ep1ToRs will be ha 
to supply the deficiency, post free, during the month after 
publication, on receipt of a letter or post card addressed 
to them at 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

All allowances necessary for the soams are already given 
to these Patterns, so that the seams NEKD NoT be allowed 
Sor when cutting out, except in materials that require 
extra wide turnings in. 

THE CONNAUGHT BASQUINE, (240). 

Onr first full-sized pattern is the very elegant Bas- 
quins, shown on the Connaught Costume in plate 1, 
No. 240. It is tight-fitting and double-breasted, with 
coat collar and revers, and the new tight fitting sleeve. 
The pattern consists of back, side-body, front, sleeve 
and pocket, all of which are given complete in their 
full fength The under side of sleeve is marked by 

ricking, The front shows the buttons, the button- 
oles, the top of pocket, and the long fish which is 
taken out under the arm. 
THE MAUD GILET, (254). 

Our second pattern (all the pieces of which are 
marked by two holes) is the pattern of the novel style 
of Gilet made of two materials, which is shown on 
plate 5, No. 254. The pattern consists of the under 
pieces, which form a point at bottom, the upper 
piece, which opens on the under piece as shown on the 
the engraving, and the collar. 

At the top of the under-piece there are two small 
cuts which correspond with two cuts near the front of 
neck in the upper piece. The pricked lines on the 
upper piece show the form of the pleat or fish which 
has to be taken out at the chest. ‘The middle of back, 
both in collar and upper piece of gilet, is marked by 
three small cuts. 


Description 
OF the Plates of Costumes. 


Full-sized patterns of all the Dresses, Casaques, 
Pelisses, §c. on these plates are supplied at the nomi- 
nal price of 6d. each, for the accomodation of sub- 
scribers. For particulars see our extra page. 

The Number in brackets, preceding the description 
of each figure, is the number of the Costume in our list 
of full-sized patterns. 

N.B. Shilling Stamps cannot be received in pay- 
ment for patterns. 

*,* The Reverse views of all the Costumes on Plates 
1 to 4 will be found on plate 6. 


PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1.—(240)—The Connaught Morning 
Costume of brown cachemire, with collar, cuffs, 


and revers of Pekin. The jacket is double- 
breasted with an opening behind. The front 
of skirt is trimmed by eight deep folds and two 
revers. Quantities rquired; 11 yds. cachemire ; 
1 yd. Pekin; 12 buttons. 

The pattern of Jacket is given full-sized. 

Fig. 2.—(241)—The Elizabeth Fur-trimmed 
Mantle. This mantle is made of silk or 
Shuddas, and can be lined with fur or flannel, 
or it can be quilted. It is trimmed all round 
with Skunk fur, 6 inches deep. The sleeves, 
pelerine, and collar are trimmed with fur of the 
same ‘width. An elegant passementerie trims 
the back, and fastens the pelerine on the 
mantle. Will take: 7 yds. silk or 5} shuddas; 
5 yds. fur; 18 buttons; and the passementerie 
trimming for the back. 

Fig. 3.—(242)—The Adelaide Promenade 
Costume of dark green cloth, trimmed with 
Indian cachemire. The jacket is cut in Re- 
dingote style, and is trimmed by pockets, revers, 
and cuffs. ‘The upper skirt forms an apron in 
front, over which are draperies which meet at 
back under a puff, terminating in. a bow. It 
will take 6} yds. 44 inch cloth; 14 yds. Indian 
cachemire; 8 buttons. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1.—(243).—The Lorne Dinner Dress (for 
a be 8 lady) of bleu gendarme brocade and 
silk. e tunic, with draperies and overskirt, 
are of brocade. The plisse petticoat, the piping 
of skirt, bows, and cuffs are of silk. Quantities 
required; 10 yds. brocade; 4 yds. silk; 18 
buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(244).—Dinner Toilette for a Young 
Married Lady, of mauve cachemire de l'Inde, 
trimmed with lace and black velvet bows. The 
overskirt is very much like an ordinary polo- 
naise, pleated up in the middle so as to show 
the front of under-skirt, formed of plissés and 
lace flounces. The right side is trimmed by a 
cascade of bows of black velvet, likewise the 
sleeves and side of corsage. This toilette will 
take 7 yds. cachemire de l'Inde 44 inches wide; 
10 yds. lace; 12 buttons; 9 yds. velvet. 

Fig. 3—(245).—Reception Costume of brown 
cachemire del’Inde, trimmed with velours frappé. 
The cuirasse body is pointed in front, and forms 
a jockey behind. The upper skirt forms two 
elegant pleated draperies in front; at back there 
is a long pouff, terminated by two pointed ends 
that fall on the skirt train, which is edged by 
coquilles of plissés. The front of skirt is entirely 
formed of upright plissés, crossed twice by 
broad bands of velours frappé. Quantities 
required: 6 yds. 44 inch cachemire de U'Inde ; 
2 yds. velours frappé ; 2 yds. ribbon. 


All these dress skirts are montées on a petti- 
coat, made either of silk, alpaca, muslin, or 
Victoria lawn. We have seen some made on a 
felt petticoat of the same color as the material. 
By this means the costume is extra warm, and 
ey may be dispensed with, o matter 


a 
which for stout ladies is of some importance. 
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a skirt should be made on a wide circular 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


Fig. 1.—(246).—The Biarritz Sortie de Bal of 
pink satin trimmed with swansdown. We have 
also seen it made in white satin broché, trimmed 
with long white marabout fringe, which was 
headed by a white chenille passementerie, em- 
broidered with pearls; the same embroide 
was carried down the middle of back. Quanti- 
ties required: 6} yds. satin; 5} yds. fur; 2} 
yds. of white satin ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—(247)—The Prado Ball Toilette of 
Isabelle silk, trimmed with roses of two colors 
and their leaves. The body is pointed front 
and back, and laces up the back. The front is 
trimmed with full draperies, bouillonnés, and 
three plissés, The train is long and simple, 
only trimmed by a rich balayeuse. It will take 
14 yds. of silk ; 7 roses of each color. 

Fig. 3.—(248).—Dinner or Theatre Dress for 
a Young Lady either married or single. It is 
of blue silk trimmed with point de Venise lace. 
The overskirt is an apanea polonaise trimmed 
by draperies (which meet behind under a bow), 
and lace. It opens upon the skirt, which is 
trimmed in front by bands of the same, with a 

lissé carried all round. Quantities required : 
2 yds. silk (this quantity does not include 
under-lining); 6 yds. Venise point. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


Fig. 1.—(249)——The Osborne Morning Prin- 
cesse Costume of slate-colored serge, trimmed 
with plissés of silk. Will take 10} yds. serge; 
44 yds. silk; 24 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(250).—Promenade Costume of ches- 
nut cloth, trimmed with Indian tissue. The 
Visite is like a large pelerine, with ends in 
front. At back it is gathered under the point 
of Indian tissue, and is trimmed all round by a 
band of the same material. The skirt is the 
same as 251. The Visite only will take 2} yds. 
44 inch cloth; 14 yds. Indian tissue. 

Fig. 3—(251).—This is the same Promenade 
Costume, but without the Visite. The body is 

inted at back, with pointed gilet and revers at 

ront. The draperies, like the body and skirt, 

are trimmed by a band of Indian tissue; at 
back the over-skirt is looped up once or twice, 
and then falls on the plissé under-skirt. Quan- 
tities required: 6 yds. 44 inch cloth; 2} yds. 
Indian tissue; 18 buttons. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


No. 1.- Bonnet of Grey Felt: at right side is a 
large group of bows of striped red and black satin, 
starting from which, a black ostrich feather trim- 
ming is carried across the front and along the left 
side to the back. Strings of red and white-striped 
satin. 

No. 2.—WreEatTH for Evening wear : it is composed 
of white flowers with mixed green leaves, and has a 
thick trail at back. 


No. 3 is a Curr belonging tothe GiLeT No. 252, It 
is made with two bands of Pekin, between which is 
inserted an embroidered picce of satin, edged on both 
sides by narrow Malines lace. 

No. 4 (252) is THe MURIEL GILET to be worn inside 
the dress. It is made of yellow and dark blue satin and 
velvet Pekin. Theinsidegilet and collar arc of pale blue 
satin, embroidered on each corner of the triple gilet 
by yellow fioss silk. The frill inside the collar and 
the jabot are of Malines lace; the bows of white 
satin ribbon. 3 of a yard of Pekin cut on the cross; 
3 yds. ribbon; 1 yd. wide lace ; 34 yds. narrow lace; 
sa yard of blue satin. With this quantity you will 
have enough blue satin for two gilets, cuffs included. 
If her should wish to make up No. 254, in blue satin 
and white pompadour, embroidered with pink, yellow, 
and blue flowers, we advise you to get } of a yard of 
satin; by so doing you would make up two elegant 
gilets at a trifling cost. 

In answer to many of our subscribers, we will here 
describe how these gilets are worn. If worn inside 
the dress, the gilet is fastened at the waist by a band 
sewn on each side, and fastened behind by a button 
or a hook and eye; at the neck by a pin, like an 
ordinary collar. The dress is then secured to the 
gilet by small pins attached here and there undor the 
trimming of the dress. If worn over the dress, the 
gilet must be edged all round either by a narrow lace, 
a cord, ora piping. Hooks are then attached on the 
shoulders, at the waist, and at the ends of the gilet. 
Loops to correspond are worked on the dress. At 
back nothing of the gilet is seen but the round collar 
and the upright frill of the jabot, which is fastened 
over the dress. If there should be a large collar like 
254, then, of course, the whole collar is seen. 


No. 5.—Har of Black Beaver, having the right 
side of brim turned up: the same side is trimmed by 
a black ostrich feather; a narrow folded band of 
black satin encircles the base of crown. 


No. 6.—(253).—HatF Movurnina Costume of 
grey vigogne, trimmed with black broché. The body 
is slightly opened at the neck, and made princesse 
form as far as the first drapery. A second drapery 
is sewn under the first, and both end under the double 
pouff behind. The back is quite princesse, and forms 
two pouffs: the end, which is rounded, falls on the 

lissé skirt. ‘Three deep plissés, headed by a band of 

lack broché, trim the skirt in front. uantities 
required: 13 yds. 27 inch vigogne; 3% yds. black 
broché ; 2 yda. ribbon. 

No.7. Bonner of light brown felt, trimmed by 
folds and bows of pale pink satin, and by a long 
ostrich feather of the same color: at right side is a 
group of rose-buds and leaves: strings of the pink 
satin. 


No. 8. Hxap-press of pink wild roses and green 
leaves : the front is high (forming a sort of coronet) 
and is finished by a few small bows of pink ribbon: 
at left side are two white ostrich feathers, and at the 
back is a trail of the flowers and foliage. 


No. 9 shows the style of Currs to match the GiLeT 
254. These cuffs are made of pompadour, edged on 
one side by lace, on the other (which falls over the 
hand) by frills of crépe lisse. 


No. 10.—(254).—Tur Maup GILET made to be worn 
inside the dress, it isof pink or blue satin, and white 

mpadour, embroidered with colored flowers. The 
ane may be Malines or Brussels; it may also be of 
Venice point, or of Irish lace; itshould then be sewn 
flat, and the collar may entirely be of lace, while here 
it is of pompadour, edged with lace. The bows are 
of pink satin. Will take, cuffs included, § of a yard 
of satin; } yd. pompadour; 44 yds. lace if Brussels ; 
if Venice point, 24 yds.; and a collar. 

The same instructions for putting-on as we have 
given for 252 will serve for this gilet. 
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THE COST OF HIS HERITAGE. 


By G. Ewart FLEMING. 


PROLOGUE. 
THE WHITE ROSE LEAVES. 


SEPTEMBER sun was shining 
on as lovely a scene as any in all 
England, the park-like glades and 
verdant wooded slopes of Winwode 
Rest, in Fairshire. The old house 
of unpretentious build, but com- 
fortable, roomy interior, was ap- 
proached by a gentle slope, and commanded 
from all its southward-looking windows the 
view of a fair expanse of country, pasture-land 


~ and cornfields, green waving woods and fairy- 


like glimpses of silvery glinting water; while 
at the back a steep hill rose green and grey, 
beautified with gorse and heather, green and 
golden bracken, tinted here and there with a 
glimpse of “heaven’s own blue” in waving 
sprays of the delicate harebell. 

It was a fair spot, full of the peaceful beauty 
peculiar to an English landscape. The old 
white house, its trellised wings covered with 
creeping plants, the purple wisteria, gay in its 
second blossoming, the late glories of a china 
rose, the delicate fluffy balls which marked 
where the starry clematis had waved its 
wreaths, and a late-blooming, trumpet-flowered 
red honeysuckle, looked as peaceful as the 
landscape which smiled around. 

A soft breeze was blowing in at the open bay 
window of the library, shaking leaves from the 
roses and down from the clematis wreaths, 
upon the old-fashioned carpet, and lifting the 
papers on the table. 

There was a strange quiet in the house, that 
hush which tells of sickness, danger, death. 

There was abundant cause for the solemn 
stillness. In the large upper apartment, which 
had been his birth-room and bridal chamber, 
lay Miles Garland, sometime master of Win- 
wode Rest,—dead ! 

Full of years and honours, with his children 
and grandchildren about him, the good old 
man had passed at the first watch of morning 
to “ where beyond these voices there is peace;” 
passed into the clearer light of a fuller day, to 
meet the loved wife, who having borne him 
two goodly sons, faded in her prime from his 
side so many years ago. A tender parent, a 
kind master, a true friend, there was dole in 
more than one homestead on that September 
morning, when the news went forth from Win- 


wode Rest, that the Squire was gathered to his 
fathers. 

In her pleasant morning-room, with drawn 
blinds, and her husband and children round 
her, mingling their tears with hers, sat the 
young mistress of Winwode Rest, wife to 
Edward Garland, now squire and master in his 
father’s stead. They made a comely picture in 
spite of the heartfelt grief on each countenance, 
the stalwart young man, the graceful, gentle 
mother, and the bonny boys, aged respectively 
seven and five. Mrs. Garland had double 
cause for grief, for her father-in-law had been 
her uncle, and the guardian of her orphaned 
girlhood. She had grown up at Winwode 
Rest as the daughter of the house, and her 
union with the heir, her cousin, could hardly 
draw closer the already near ties between her- 
self and her relatives. She had been a blessing 
to the home and its members. She had beau- 
tified the old house by her loveliness and ren- 
dered it cheerful by her winning ways. She 
was the influence which charmed the occasional 
“‘family jars”’ into sweet music, and it was 
always to “ Mrs. Edward” that servants and 
tenants applied when they wanted “a good 
word spoken to the Squire.” 

Once only in all her life at Winwode Rest, 
had Alice Garland’s influence with her kins- 
man been null and void, only once, but the ex- 
ception was a terrible one. She had tried in 
vain to reconcile old Miles Garland to the 
hasty marriage of his second son with a name- 
less, penniless, but very lovely girl. The Squire 
—who had planned a wealthy match for George, 
whose fortune would be microscopically small 
as the second son in a family the estates of 
which were strictly entailed, and whose cap- 
tain’s pay in a crack regiment was, from its 
very nature, of no real help to him—was indig- 
nant to an unappeaseable degree. He refused 
to see George, and would not hear the name of 
his wife. When the news of the birth of a son 
was craftily conveyed to him by Alice, then 
rejoicing in the baby charms of her own second 
boy, he rose abruptly and left the room. Time 
passed on, and in spite of Alice’s cautious 
efforts as peacemaker, the breach continued to 
yawn between the lives of father and son. 

But when the hand of death lay on Miles 
Garland, Alice, with her husband’s consent, 
summoned George from Friarminster, where 
his regiment was quartered, and in that dying 
hour a solemn peace and forgiveness was sealed 
between father and son. Once the old squire 
spoke of the little boy at Friarminster, then 
just three years old, asking with languid in- 
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terest his name, and the color of his eyes and 
hair, but no word was spoken by father or son, 
concerning Caroline Garland. 

Alice remarked this, wondering in her wifely 
heart why the husband, so newly forgiven and 
reconciled, had not made an effort to win a 
message of peace and approval for the woman 
he had chosen, and for whose sake George 
Garland had been for four years an exile from 
his father’s house. But the quick coming of 
death had put this thought, with all others, to 
flight, and the idea did not recur to her 
mind. 

The morning post came in, and the letters 
were delivered to Mr. Garland, while the 
mourning family were yet in Alice’s room. 
This created a diversion, and Mrs. Garland 
rose, and taking her boys one in each hand, 
said, 

“TI will take Miles and Edward to nurse, 
dear, and then bring George to breakfast, 
which I will ask them to lay here. It is better 
than going down to the dining-room.” 

She kissed her husband, who fondly returned 
the salute, and caressed his sons, and the 
graceful group of mother and children left the 
room. After accompanying the boys to the 
nursery, Alice Garland sought the library, 
which room Captain Garland had been wont to 
use as his own since he arrived at Winwode 
Rest. There was no response to her gentle 
tap at the door, and she pushed it open and 
entered the room. At the far end was a large 
writing-table, drawn close to the wide-open 
bay-window. At this table, with his head 
bowed on his folded arms, sat George Garland. 
The September breezes had been playing round 
him, for on the collar of his coat lay one or two 
white rose-leaves, and some loose papers from 
the table had fluttered to his feet. He did not, 
apparently, hear Alice’s soft foot-fall as she 
came towards him, for when she stood quite 
close, and even called upon his name, he never 
stirred. Tenderly, with p sweet, sisterly ges- 
ture, she stroked his close-cropped abundant 
hair, and as she did so, remarked an open letter 
clenched tightly in his hand. A few words of 
that letter caught her eye, and caused her to 
lif¢ George Garland’s head from his folded 
arms. At the sight of it, she did not scream 
nor faint, but a deadly trembling seized her, 
and with faltering footsteps, she hurriedly ran 
to the bell, and rang a loud, long peal. Help 
was at hand; her husband and servants 
hastened into the room. She had returned to 
the sitting figure, and had pillowed the droop- 
ing head on her loving bosom, but one look 


into that face showed the young squire and his 
followers that George Garland was dead. 
* * * * * 


“Death from Natural Causes” was the ver- 
dict of the jury after hearing the medical evi- 
dence, which testified to heart-disease of long 
standing ; but Edward and Alice Garland knew 
more than the doctors, they knew that the 
fatal letter found in the dead man’s hand had 
dealt poor George his death blow. 

They had read it together that afternoon, 
when all the sounds of horror and confusion 
had died into a silence doubly dreadful, since 
the hand of Death had dealt a second and more 
awful blow. They read it in Alice’s quiet morn- 
ing-room, hand in hand, while the sunshine of 
September crept through the closed blinds, 
and a faint echo of reapers’ voices came from 
the near harvest fields through the wide-open 
cassment. It was not a long letter, but its 
brevity revealed more fully than many words, 
the remorse of the writer. 

“* George,” it said, “ I have taken a fatal step. 
The passion against which my better judgment 
warned me, before which my better nature stood 
abashed, has conquered me. I have left Friar- 
minster with —— I need not write the name,— 
you know the man. I am thief as well as 
traitress, for I have taken the child. I cannot 
part from him. Forget us both. I do not ask 
forgiveness, only oblivion. Make no search for 
us. Iwill never give up the child. You shall 
only take him from the embrace of lifeless arms, 
you shall only recover your boy by tearing him 
Srom the shelter of a heart which has ceased to 
beat. Iwill only surrender my boy in death.” 

“TI will find the child,” cried Edward Gar- 
land hotly, as he cast down the miserable 
letter. : 

“But you have no clue,” said his wife. 
“You have never seen Caroline Garland—and 
the man’s name you do not know.” 

Edward sighed in answer, but in his heart 
he thought it should go hard with him if the 
only child of his only brother were left to the 
shameful guardianship of the man, who, dealing 
a blow at George’s honour, had struck down 
his life. 

* e e e * 

The English papers which were lying in the 
reading-room of the Grand Hotel at Paria 
were subjected to a severe scrutiny for several 
days by a beautiful woman. At last her curio- 
sity—if curiosity it were—was rewarded. Shall 
we call that a reward which blanched the oval 
cheek, dimmed the black, imperious eyes, and 
contracted the clear-cut lips ? 
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The paper dropped from her nerveless 
fingers, and her head sank for a moment on her 
beating breast. 

“Dead!” she said in voiceless anguish, 
speaking to her own heart. “Dead! did he 
love me so much? Would he have lived had 
I left him the child? ” 

Unanswerable questions! awful specula- 
tions! unsolvable problems! not to be 
answered, not to be realized, not to be solved 
in this world, Caroline Garland ! 


LEND OF TNE PROLOGUE. J 


CHAPTER I. 


THE LITTLE MEMORANDUM BOOK. 

“Ttell you what it is, Stacey, this kind of 
thing must stop. I will not permit this extra- 
vagance to continue; I cannot afford it, and 
what is more, I will not.” 

“T don’t know what you call extravagance, 
Mr. Hesketh. I only purchase such dress as 
becomes my station in Little Refford. I sup- 
pose you would like to see me dressed like 
poor Mrs. Knowles, the curate’s wife, orp——” 

“‘T should like to see a better balance at my 
banker’s, a better dinner on my table, better 
education for my children——” 

“Mr. Hesketh, I wish you would leave the 
children and their education to me.” 

And with a disdainful shrug of her beautiful 
shoulders, Anastasia Hesketh rose from her 
lounging-chair by the fire, and prepared to 
leave the room. As she passed the table where 
her husband sat, surrounded by heaps of 
papers, files of bills, &c., he extended his hand 
to her. She paused, and laid her slender white 
fingers in his open palm. 

“I did not mean to vex you, Stacey,” he 
said, gently looking with troubled eyes into her 
face, “ but I must talk to you seriously about 
- our affairs. Do you know, dear, that if we 
cannot retrench in a very decided manner, I 
shall be a ruined man before the next year is 
out.” 

“Walter!” she cried in dismay, “ why did 
you not tell me before; I am extravagant I 
know, but I am not unreasonable. Tell me 
how I can help you.” 

She drew a chair to his side, and continued : 

“Now let us consider how we can econo- 
mise.” 

“T think,” began Walter Hesketh, “I think, 
Stacey, that we ought to take George——” He 
paused, looked into his wife’s face, colored, 


and she became deadly pale. 

“Take him from that school, do you mean?” 
she faltered. 

“It is very expensive.” 

“Yes, I know, but need we do this? I will 
sacrifice anything, do anything, but it is hard 
to deprive the boy of the only thing we can 
give him—a good education.” 

A silence fell between husband and wife, 
their hands dropped apart, and each heart 
seemed busy with its own memories. 

Memory at last became too strong for one of 
the twain, and the woman’s quiet was broken 
by sudden sobbing. 

“T have wronged him,” she cried in anguish. 
“TI have wronged him beyond reparation; I 
have taken from him father, name, and honour. 
Oh! heaven, of what use is it to lull my con- 
science to sleep, when at any moment it may 
wake with pangs like these?” 

“ Anastasia,” said her husband, “ have not I 
tried to repay you for the sacrifice you made? 
have not I been a father to the child ?” 

“You have,” she cried, “and what is your 
reward? Is he happy with us? Is he even 
content? How does he spend his holidays 
now ? in rambling from place to place, coming 
home late and tired, merely to go to bed. Does 
he love us? Does he trust us? Oh! wretched 
woman that I am, I feel sometimes, when his 
calm eye rests upon me, that he suspects me. 
I fancy I can read my condemnation in his face, 
his quiet face that looks towards me with his 
father’s eyes. You call me reckless some- 
times, Walter, reckless and extravagant. I can- 
not help it. The past is always present with 
me. I have cost you dearly too; through me 
you have lost friends, wealth, position, and 
what have I given you in return?” 

“ Love, my wife,” was the whispered reply. 

“Love,” she answered; “aye, to be your 
curse; to prevent the love of a better woman 
from becoming your crown.” 

“Never,” he answered, “never. If our love 
was born in wrong, and came to maturity in 
sin, it is earnest and unchangeable. Would 
you alter the past, dearest?” 

“Alter it!” she said, raising her eyes, 
haggard with remorse, to his face. ‘Alter it; 
oh! Walter, for your sake, for the boy’s sake, 
I would lay down my life to undo my sin.” 

“Not for my sake,” he answered quickly, 
“but for the boy—— Anastasia, we wronged 
the boy.” 

“Yes,” sho cried, “ beyond all reparation. 
But we must not wrong him further. Let him 
have all the advantages which we can give him, 
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secure for him a good education, fit him for 
his battle with the world. I will economise in 
any way you can point out. We will leave 
Little Refford, go to London, I will work, slave, 
from morning till night, but let the boy have 
all we can give him.” 

“ And what about Walter and the others P” 

“Ah!” she replied quickly, “ Walter and 
the others have a father.” 

A tap at the door interrupted the conversa- 
tion, and as Mrs. Hesketh moved to her former 
place by the fire, the doer opened, and a tall 
handsome lad of fifteen entered the room. 

“Ah! George,” said Mr. Hesketh, “I thought 
you were with Walter on Fenley Pond.” 

“T saw the postman, sir, as we were skating, 
and brought on the letters to save him a 
round.” 

“That was kind, George,” said his mother, 
without looking round. 

“There was a Ictter for me,’ continued 
George, “with an invitation from a schoolfellow 
to spend part of the holidays with him at his 
home.” 

“Ah! indeed,” said Mr. Hesketh pleasantly, 
“and who may this schoolfellow be? Have we 
heard of him ?” 

“No,” replied the lad, “he only came to 
Kirby House las: half, but we arc great friends. 
He wants me to go at once. I hope you and 
my mother will not object.” 

“We must hear his name and all about him 
first, mustn't we, mamma? ” said Mr. Hesketh. 

“Of course,” was the wife’s reply, spoken 
still with her face turned upon the fire. 

“His name,” replied George promptly, ‘is 
Edward Garland, and he lives at Winw—— 
What is the matter, mother? ” 

Quick as thought, the boy sprang to his 
mother’s side, and took her hand. Mr. Hes- 
keth followed, and supported his wife to the 
arm-chair. 

**Run away, George, my boy,” he said in a 
hoarse voice, “mamma is a little faint, she will 
be better left alone with me.” 

The wondering boy kissed his mother’s hand 
and withdrew. 

“ A little faint.” 

Yes, very, very faint grew the woman’s heart 
as sho leaned her giddy head against her 
husband's shoulder, and heard the loud alarmed 
throbbing of his heart. 

There was love between them—love which 
had outlived disgrace, and which fearlessly 
faced reverses, but in that moment both felt 
that it was a love which cost them dear. 


2 * * * 


“T think,” said Mr. Hesketh to George next 
morning, “I think you had better decline your 
friend's invitation, George. Your mother does 
not wish you to make new friends just now.” 

“I am sorry for that, papa,” was the fearless 
reply, “ but it is too late to prevent our being 
friends, for I never liked anyone so well as 
Edward Garland ; but, of course, if you object 
to my visiting him at Winwode Rest, I must 
accept your decision.” 

There was a ring of pride, of incipient rebel- 
lion even, in the boy’s tone, and Mr. Hesketh’s 
glance fell before the gaze of those clear, un- 
clouded eyes, those eyes that were like Caro- 
line’s when he first saw her in her girlish 
beauty, girlish though she was even then a 
wedded wife. 

At that moment another boy entered the 
room, a brown, bonny fellow of eleven years, 
tall, erect, and beautiful as a young Adonis. 
His cheeks were glowing with health and 
exercise, his blue eyes—Walter Hesketh’s eyes 
—were brimming with fun, and the tones of 
his young voice thrilled the air with gladness. 

“George,” he cried, “I want you a minute.” 

“Go with your brother, my boy,” said Mr. 
Hesketh quickly, “I am busy; but do not for- 
get to write to your friend.” 

“TI must really decline the invitation then, 
sir?’ asked George, anxiously pausing at the 
door. 

“Really and truly, George, and no more 
words about it.” 

With an impatient sigh, born of many emo- 
tions, Mr. Hesketh turned again to his accounts; 
and the boys ran off together. 

“George,” said Walter, when they reached 
their own room—a little den off the breakfast- 
room— “I wanted to ask you something.” 

“‘ Well, ask away, old fellow,” replied George, 
good-naturedly, he was too generous-minded to 
visit his annoyance upon his brother. 

“Do you think we are related to your Edward 
Garland ?” 

“Good gracious, no!” cried George, “ what- 
ever put such an idea in your head, Walter P” 

“Why, because I think mamma’s name was 
Garland once. You know,” Walter said sagely, 
“ladies don’t have the same names after they 
are married.” 

“But what makes you think mamma’s name 
was Garland?” questioned the elder brother. 

‘* Because,” said Walter triumphantly, “I 
found this in that bag of old books that mamma 
gave us yesterday.” 

Walter placed in his brother’s hand a tiny 
memorandum-book of faded russia-leather, a 
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little toy-volume such as ladies love to carry in 
their pockets, and then pointed to a name 
written in faded characters on the fly-leaf. 


Caroline Anastasia Garland. 


“ But mamma’s name is not Caroline,” said 
George, “ nor Garland.” 

“But it may have been Garland once,” 
replied Walter, “and it is Anastasia now.” 

“T think I had better keep this little book, 
Walter,” said George. 

“All right,” said volatile Walter readily. So 
Caroline Garland’s memorandum book changed 
hands again. 

(To be continued.) 


THE FIRST WHITE HAIR. 
Oh! love, the world is growing old, 
But what is that to thee and me? 
The faithful heart can no’er grow cold, 
Whate’er may change, whate’er may be: 
The years which in their courses roll, 
But fan the ardour of the soul. 


When first I saw thee, like a bud, 
Which, blushing, greets tho traveller's eyo, 
Thee for thy modest grace I woo'd, 
And love alone made fast the tie: 
Oh! love, my love, more precious now, 
Then when bride-blossoms deck’d thy brow. 


Come! on my bosom lay thine head, 

And then, my darling, as I trace, 
The gleaming of a silver thread, 

Amid the looks which shade thy face : 
My lips shall press the first white hair, 
Which time’s soft touch has planted there. 


Ah! dearest, though love charms the heart, 
And is the summer of tho soul, 
Yet to the wife’s and mother’s part, 
Come often weariness and dole, 
Long patience, self-repressing care— 
God bless thee for thy whit’ning hair ! 
8. A. Stowe. 


Goop Apvice.—Young girls who yet remain 
to be won, should be exceedingly careful 
about falling in love with young men, whether 
rich or poor, ‘They cannot guard their af- 
fections too carefully in reference to those 
whose sentiments towards themselves are as 
yet unknown. If a young woman wishes to 
obtain a good husband, her surest way is by 
the sedulous cultivation of her own head and 
heart, and by learning all the domestic duties 
on which so much depends in married ‘life. 
Thus she may attract him—it may be some one 
now unknown to her—as the most fragrant 
flowers attract the bee, even from a distance. 


Wispom.—We cannot conquer fate and ne- 
cessity, yet we can yield to them in sucha 
manner as to be greater than if we could. 


1880. 
QUESTIONING. 


2HOU comest softly o’er the snow, 
’ aS That clothes the silent earth, 
Thon fateful guest, for weal or woe, 
For dolour or for mirth : 
From God’s sublime eternity, 
Thou hast thy solemn birth. 


With clash and clangour of the bells, 
Thou comest to the land, 

Their magic music sinks and swells, 
Around us as we stand : 

We look into thy stranger-face, 
We take thee by the hand. 


We bring thee treasuro rich and large— 
Our close heart-loves to keep, 

We give our dear ones to thy charge, 
In waking and in sleep: 

We give thee hopes as high as heaven, 
And thoughts as ocean deep. 


But when thy fect have trod the round, 
Of months in sun and snow, 

‘When unto dead yoars, long discrowned, 
Thou, crownless too, shalt go: 

Wilt thou give all our treasuro back, 
Oh! Year we trusted so ? 


Shall wo count up our life-gems rare, 
And miss no jewel bright, 

Of all we gave unto thy care ? 
Or will some dear delight, 

Some gift more blesséd than the rest, 
Be hidden from our sight ? 


We cannot know—Oh! dread New Year; 
Bring pure resolves and strong, 
Bring simple faith and purpose clear, 
To fight against the wrong: 
Bring wider love for human-kind, 
Bring chastened hearts, to long 
For Gop’s New Year to dawn above, 
Heaven’s endless Year of perfect Love! 


1 vol. cloth, feap. 8vo. 5s. 


POEMS AND SONNETS. 


By Harrretr Srocxati. 


“There is a good deal of grace and tenderness in Miss 
Stockall’s verses.” —Saturday Review, 

“These are the thoughts of a refined and cultivated 
woman, ex sed in pleasing verse.”"—Spectator. 

“* Never devoid of a tender and graceful suggestiveness.” 
—The Queen. 

“‘Many of the pieces have appeared in ‘ All the Year 
Round,’ and all show nice sentiment and sincere feelings 
of religion and loyalty.”—The Graphic. 

“Pretty and sweet, tender and plaintive.”—Iustrated 
London News. 

“A poet commanding admiration by the force of her 
genius, snd _ her unaffected grace, simplicity, and pathos.” 
—News of the World. 

“Full of thought and tender feeling: thought that ele- 
vates, and fecling that is not tinct with drowsiness or 
melancholy.” —Malrern News. 


LONDON :— 
Simpkin, Marshall § Co.. 4, Stationers’ Hall Court, 
and all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
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REVERSE VIEWS OF OUR 4 COLORED PLATES. 


PLATE 2. 


PLATE 3, PLATE 4, 


Tae Worupd oF FAasuionsoelc 


Plate 6. 


. 


THE JERSEY COSTUME, 


To be made in the new Elastic Materials. 


No. 272 is the pattern of the new Jersey Costume. 
Onur illustration shows that the front of Corsage is 
quite plain, and that it laces up the centre. The 
peculiarity of the corsage consists in its being made 
in a very elastic material with as few seams as possible. 
It is perfectly tight-fitting, and is considered very be- 
coming to ladies of good figure. The Jersey will require 
3 yards of 27 inch material, (the width of the new web- 
bing being manufactured for the purpose.) We should 
recommend our fair readers, in making up this corsage, 
to use a Devere’s Model Bust, of their own size, and to 
fit the garment exactly to the Bust: this plan will be 
found to give a very elegant appearance to the garment, 
as the corsage will retain the perfect shape of the Bust 
while yielding to any slight variation of figure in the 
wearer. 

The skirt should be made in thin cloth, serge, or 
homespun, and may be either black, or (which is pre- 
ferable) of material the same color as the Jersey. The 
upper skirt is sometimes made of silk, and in that case 
the sleeves and collar should be of silk to correspond. 


Patterns of Corsage and draped upper skirt may be 
had price 6d. post free, from Louis Devere & Co. 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


This is the back view of the 
272.—FRONT. . Mourning Toilette, on plate 5. 


BACK VIEWS OF 


NEW COMBINATION MORNING AND EVENING PETTICOATS. CAPS, 
Nos. 2 and 7 on Plate 5. 


” a S> 
eyo” 


273. 274, 273 and 274 Together. 


No. 273. Walking Petticoat, made perfectly plain in front. At the seams at the sides a band is placed on 
which are sewn 15 buttons: at the 7th button under the band, a ribbon is fastened which makes a “ coulisse,”’ 
to be drawn back at will. Quantities required ; 3} yds. calico; 3} yds. embroidery for flounce; 2} yds. of 
insertion; 15 buttons. The price of the pattern is 6d., post free. 

No. 274. Train to be added at will to the walking petticoat; it can be made of calico or of a non-crushing 
material called caoutchouc-muslin. The way to fasten it to the walking petticoat is by simply passing each but- 


ton through the button-holes. Will take 3} yds. calico; 2} yds. of embroidery. The pattern may be had for 6d. 
post free. 


The next illustration shows the complete Evening Petticoat, when No. 273 is fastened to 274. 
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The Court and High Lite. 


WS'ER Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, with 

By Princess Beatrice, attended by the Ladies 
~ and Gentlemen of the Court, are expected to 
leave Osborne for Windsor Castle on Feb. 
20th. Her Majesty was, we understand, much 
affected by the Tay Bridge disaster, and telegraphed 
for particulars, expressing great sympathy. The 
repeated proofs of the interest which our beloved 
Sovereign feels for all her subjects, adds link after 
link to the chain of affection which binds a loyal 
people to a noble Queen. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has, 
during the month, paid a visit to the Earl of Beacons- 
field at Hughenden. The Princess and the youthful 
Princesses of Wales remain at Sandringham. 

Princes Albert Victor and George of Wales reached 
Barbadoes on Christmas Day in H.M.S. Bacchante. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh are staying at Cannes with the Empress 
of Russia, whose state of health is causing serious 
alarm to the Russian royal family. 

The Princess Louise left England, on Jan. 22, in 
the Sarmatian, proceeding to Canada. Her Royal 
Highness’s visit to this country has been marked by 
many visits and much thoughtful kindness to various 
are f between the Prince of 

marriage is spoken of between the Prince o! 
Sees aia the Prices Elizabeth of Hesse, daughte: 
of the lamented Princess Alice. : 

Our readers will have heard with regret of the 
recent cowardly attempt on the life of the King of 
Spain, and they doubtless sympathise with the young 
wife, who is said to have behaved with royal courage 
on the exciting occasion. ; 

It is stated that the Empress Eugenie will so time 
her visit to Zululand, that she will be able to keep 
the first anniversary of her son’s death at the spot 
where he fell. If thie be so, many a heart in Eng- 
Jand will be sorrowful for the august and bereaved 
mourner, on that fatal First of June. 

The sojourn at Bordighera has quite restored the 
health of the beautiful and popular Queen Marghe- 
rita of Italy. 

On Dec. 12, a marriage took place at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, between Lord Tenterden and Mrs. 
Rowcliffe. There was a large and very fashionable 

ndance. 
ane have to announce the death of Duke Frederick, 
of Schleswig-Holstein, elder brother of Prince Chris- 
tian, which took place suddenly from heart disease 
at Wiesbaden, on January 14. The late Duke was 
born in 1829, and was married to Princess Adelaide, 
niece of the Queen. 

We regret to announce the death, at an early age, 
of the Earl of Roden, elder son and last survivin 
child of Viscountess Jocelyn, who has been a trie 
attendant and friend of our beloved Sovereign. ‘The 
Queen received the news with much concern. 

We have to record the death of the Dowager Lady 
Wrottesley, which occurred on Jan. 13th. Her Lady- 
ship was 86 years of age. 

We regret to announce the untimely decease of 
Egidia, Lady Rendlesham, who succumbed to an 
acute attack of bronchitis on Jan. 13, at Rendlesham 
Hall. Her ladyship was in her 37th year, and leaves 
a family of cight young children. She was sister to 
the present Earl of Eglinton. 

The death is announced of the Hon. Mrs. Henry 
Byng (nce Countess Henrietta Danneskidld) wife of 


pod 


Col. Byng, Equerry to Her Majesty the Queen. The 
sad event occurred, after a few days’ illness, while 
Col. and Mrs. Byng, with their youthful family, were 
on a visit at Farmwood, near Sunninghill. 


The Opera and Cheatres. 


*,* All communications for the Eprror to be 
addressed to the Offices, No. 1, Kelso Place, Kensing- 
ton, W., and marked “‘ Theatrical Department.” 

HER MAJESTY’S. 

A rare treat has been afforded to lovers of the 
opera by the appearance of Mr. Carl Rosa’s company. 
Mignon, Carmen, The Bohemian Girl, Rienzi, &., 
&c., have been produced, and crowded audiences have 
testified their appreciation of the popular prices of 
admission. 


DEURY LANE. 

The pantomime is, of course, the attraction at this 
house, and the fact that crowded houses still applaud 
the gorgeous scenery and comic effects is the best 
proof of the success of Blue Beard. The Vokes 
Family are a host in themselves, but due praise and 
credit must be given to the other artists, whether as 
regards acting, music, dancing, scenery, or dresses. 
In fact, as a whole, the Drury Lane pantomime 
deserves the success which it has achieved, and that 
—in these days—is saying a great deal. 

THE LYCEUM. 

The Merchant of Venice still continues to fill this 
house from stalls to gallery, and appreciative audi- 
ences hang breathless upon Mr. Henry Irving’s 
wonderful delineation of the ‘‘ gentle Jew.’’ Miss 
Ellen Terry deserves all the applause which falls to 
her share as Portia, a part which she renders in as 
true and womanly a manner as could be desired, de- 
spite a captious critic’s remarks concerning Rosalind, 
which appeared in a contemporary a few weeks ago. 

THE PRINCESS 8, 

Mr. Reade’s sensational drama Drink has been 
removed after a long and brilliant success—a success 
thoroughly well deserved—to make room for a revival 
of The Streets of London. This play, under Mr. 
Walter Gooch’s spirited management, and with Mr. 
Charles Warner as Badger, will, doubtless, secure 
what it deserves—a long and successful run. 

THE IMPERIAL. 

The Imperial pantomime is, without doubt, one of 
successes of the Christmas season. The comic ele- 
ment is delightfully predominant, and Mr. Lionel 
Brough is, as any one could easily believe, the life 
and soul of the piece; and Mr. Bannister shows won- 
derful resources as a pantomime actor. There can 
be no doubt that Red Riding Hood will go down to 
posterity as a genuine success among pantomimes. 

THE COURT. 

This charming little house keeps up its claim to 
public favor. Tho cordial reception which has been 
accorded to the production of Messrs. Bronson 
Howard’s and Albery’s play, The Old Love and the 
New, has stamped Mr. Wilson Barrett’s management 
with the seal of success. Mr. Coghlan has won many 
laurels before to-day, but as John Stratton he will be 
remembered when his parts in lighter comedy have 
pep from the memory of the present generation. 

tis less easy to speak of the graceful tenderness 
which marks the character sustained by Miss Amy 
Roselle, for the tears invoked by her genius as seen 
on the stage, are apt to return even at the remem- 
brance of her triumph: but it may be enough to say 
that Lilian Westbrook is perfect. Miss Georgie White 
is a charming representative of the child whose inno- 
cent words at lougth re-unite the parted lives of her 

arents. We have spoken before of the inimitable 

umour of Mr. G. W. Anson as Mr. Washington 
Phipps, and of Miss Winifred Emery as Mrs. Brown, 
and the nightly repetition of their successes only adds 
to the raciness and humonr of their acting. 
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THE FOLLY. 

In the continued absence of the popular lessee and 
manager, Mr. J. L. Toole, through illness, Mr. H. J. 
Byron appears in his own successful comedy in four 
acts, Married in Haste, supported by the entire 
company. The comedy is preceded by Deaf as a 
Post, and Cyril’s Success has also been produced for 
the first time in London for many years, 

THE STRAND. 

Madame Favart is still as successful as ever: the 
fact that no Christmas novelty has been presented at 
this house speaks highly for the popularity of Offen- 
bach’s Opera Comique. 

THE OLYMPIC. 

A new two-act farcial comedy by Mr. R. Reece, 
entitled My Enemy, has replaced Such a Good Man. 
Tt has the elements of success, and, being supple- 
mented by Mr. Burnand’s new burlesque, The 
Hunchback Back Again, makes a very amusing’ pro- 
gramme. 


Correspondence. 


J. Allletters must be addressed to the Eptrors, 1, 
Kelso Place, Kensington, London, 

II. Correspondents who desire ansiwere by post must 
enclose a stumped and addressed envelope. 

III. BLSS. must alrays be accompanied by stamps 
or return, if found ineligible. 


EDITOR'S NOTICES. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST, FOR PATTERNS. 
We have arranged to forward, post free, on the first of 
every month, selected patterns of the kinds required by 
each subscriber, Our charge for one pattern a month is five 
shillings and sixpence per annum, payable in advance ; 
two patterns eleven shillings, and soon. Ladies are reques- 
ted to say what kind of patterns are most uscful to them. 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 

This Magazine will be posted free to any address, on the 
last dny of each month, for 12s. year, paid in advance. 
Single copies, post {ree, for 13 stamps, 


SHILLING POSTAGE STAMPS. 


Correspondents are respectfully informed that in conse- 


quence of recent Post Office Regulations, Shilling Stamps 
cannot in future be accepted by us in payment, Foreign 
stamps cannot be accepted. 

CARRIAGE OF MODEL BUSTS. 

The carriage of the CRATEand MODEL BUST tothe Coun- 
try by railway costs from 1s. 6d. to 3s, according to distance. 
JUVENILE COSTUMES. 

We will send, post free, for 3 stamps, the Large Colored 
Plate of Children’s Autumn and Winter Costumes that ap- 
peared in September lust, with its reverse views, and list of 


tterns. 

a BOYS’ COSTUMES. 

We will send, on receipt of 9 stamps, the September 
Number of our ‘ Gentleman’s Magnzine of Fashion,” which 
contains 2 double colored plate of Juvenile Costumes, and a 
coupon which will entitle the purchaser to any patterns 
jllustrated ou the plate for 3d, each, post free. 

LADIES’ ULSTERS, MANTLES, &c., 
FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER, 1879-80. 
We will send, post free for 3 stamps, the Stcel Plate En- 


ving of Ladies’ Ulsters, Mantles, &c., that appeared in 
Fovember last, with reverse views and description. 


Mrs. C. G. writes :— ; : 
“T have experienced lately great difficulty m 
obtaining your valuabie Journal through my book- 
seller. Can you supply me direct, as I do not care to 
be put off with fashion-books which, however bulky, 
are literally of no use to me?”’ 

Your letfer is one of many on the same subject, and, 
in consequence of receiving so many complaints, we 
have made arrangements to supply our Journal direct 
to such of our customers ag require it. We refer you 


jor terms, to the Notice which appears above our 
“ OBsERVATIONS.”’—Ep. W. F. 

Mrs. T. (Guildford) writes :— 

“T have taken in a sixpenny fashion book for 10 
years, and can honestly say the only good it has been 
to me was to make me waste my time in reading the 
tales. I have never learnt the trade of dressmaking, 
but am handy with my needle, and am not over- 
strong. I have been married now five years, and 
have always endeavoured to earn enough for per- 
sonal expenses. I had been trying a long time to dis- 
cover a fashion book that would really be of use; 
through friends I had seen many, but nothing to suit 
me, as I could not afford to pay nearly as much for 
a pattern as I could charge for making a dress, and 

rhaps only require the pattern once. Last sunmer 
r saw an advertisement of ‘THE WorLp oF 
FasHion,’ and had oa number on trial; I liked it, 
and sent for ono of the patterns, which I made up for 
one of my customers, whom I previously had great 
trouble in fitting. I had no trouble at all with this 
dress, and she called expressly to tell me that it fitted 
beautifully. I shall certainly continue taking your 
book. Iam quite sure that the Busts are very use- 
ful. Same time as commencing with your book, I had 
a kilting machine, and have much more than doubled 
my earnings. I never hesitate to cut at once when I 
Sa the pattern, and have never failed to give satis- 

action ; in fact now, the trouble is not in fitting, but 

in getting all finished. My husband laughs, and says 
I must have apprentices if I keep having so many 
fresh customers. He thought his sister very stupid 
because she could not understand one of the pat- 
terns I had lent her, and I really thought so too, as I 
think they aro so easy. I thank you for the help I 
have found, and wish you a prosperous New Year.” 

Mrs. CHAPMAN writes :— 

“Tam delighted with ‘THE WoRLD or FasHIon,’ 
and the patterns fit so well.’’ 

Miss Buack writes :— 

‘“T have taken your Journal since I commenced 
dressmaking, and found your patterns very useful.”’ 

Mrs. S. H. writes :— 

‘‘T have been a subscriber to this Magazine for 
the past 12 years, and find it in every way highly 
satisfactory.” 

Mrs. Ransome writes :— 

““T beg to say that all the patterns I have 
received from you have given entire satisfaction, and 
I sincerely wish you every success for the New 
Year.” 

Miss KENT writes :— 

‘T must tell you that the Model Bust I got from 

ou in August has given me the greatest satisfaction ; 
Tan much pleased with it.’’ 

Miss WARBURTON writes :-— 

“T cannot tell you what a help your Magazine is 
to me. I think it improves every month. It is 20 
much superior to other fashion magazines.’’ 

Miss SABEY writes :— 

“*T find your patterns very useful indeed.”’ 

Mrs. M. (Hants) writes :— 

‘Your book has always been a favorite of mine, 
but the many improvements of late has made it most 
valuable. I wish you every success.” 

Miss KING writes :— 

‘“T have found your Journal of great value in my 
profession for some years. 

The above kind letters are a few selected at random 
from a heap of correspondence. We feel quite cheered 
and encouraged by the kind wishes and appreciative 
remarks of our friends at the commencement of a new 
year, We cannot resist the temptation of calling 
especial attention to the letter from. Mrs. T. (Guild- 
ford), which in its candid common sense and bright 
earnestness, is a charming testimonial to the useful- 
ness of our Journal.— Ep W 

Letters acknowledged with thanks from Miss 
Wilson, Miss Byers, EK. C. L., Mrs. B. B., &c. &c. 


DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 
Price Sixpence Each, Post Free. 


Comprise all the Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelisses, &c., that appear in this Magazine. 


They are far superior to any that have hitherto been sold 


in England, France, or America. They are cut on new Scientific principles, by the first Parisian Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. 
They will prove of very great advantage to all Drapers and Dressmakers, enabling them to make up with the greatest ease any Costume represented 


in this favorite Magazine. 


These Patterns will Jikewise be of very great service to those Ladies who have their dresses made up at home. 


The quantities of materials required for each Dress, Pelisse, &c. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of each costume. 


THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST OF DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS ON SALE TO FEB. 28tn. 1880. 
t= IN ORDERING A PATTERN ONLY THE NUMBER (and Letrer if ony) NEED BE SPECIFIED. 
N. B.— Ladies will oblige by enclosing name and full address, plainly written, which will ensure speedy delivery by the Post Office. 


** PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 


FOR LADIES. 


All cut for Chest measures of 34} inches 


JANUARY and FEBRUARY, 1879. 
. Seis Sg Pelisse, single-breasted with coat 
sleeve. 
» 31,—Ball Dress with square opening on the chest 
and at back, double tunique and long train: 
a very elegant style. 
» %.—Priucesse Dress with slight train. 
MARCH and APRIL, 1879. 
» 51.—Demi-Saison Pelisse with wide sleeve. 
» 52—Polonaise Princesse, with draped tablier. 
w 61.—Demi-Saison Paletot. 
n 6l4—A useful half-fitting outdoor Jacket, with 
four seams in the back. 
€2—The Canadian, a Lady's double-breasted Ulster 
Cont, with hood and belt. 
€3.—Polonaise Princesse, without gilet, to be draped 
at back and sides according to taste. 
» &.—The Rosalinda Princesse Tunique. 
» 7.—Alexandra Mantle. 
n 8l.—Double-breasted outdoor Jacket for cloth. 
MAY, JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST 1879. 
n104.—The Agnes Costume, Corsage a gilet and panier, 
n1.—The Lilian Costume, Cuirasse & double panier. 
+ 109.—The Boulogne tunique, “ Fishwife”’ style. 
yw 115.—Toilette for an elderly lady, Corsage & bouffant. 
» 119.—Concert Toilette, Corsage, panier, and back 


tok of upper skirt. 

n1%3.—Deep Mourning Costume, to be worn for a 
parent. Corsage ao basques, and moderately 
trained skirt. 

» 124.—The Agatha Costume, tunique and bouffant. 

w 125.—The Beatrice Visite. 

» 130a.—Dress-skirt & Norfolk Jacket body with yoke. 


» 134.—Trouville Costume, corsage, tablier, and bouffant. 


» 137.—Mourning Costume, pointed corsage & tunique, 
»1#.—The Victoria Mantelet. 
n ]#a.—The new Shoulder Cape, two styles. 
w 141.—The Croizette Pelerine Fichu. 
» 142.—Lawn Tennis Tunique, (Pinafore style). 
SEPTEMBER, 1879. 
No. 152—The Clothilde Mantilla. 
» 152a.—Dress with corsage a gilet. 
“54.—The Rambouillet e. Corsage, 
draped upper skirt and bouffant. 
“155.—The Torquay Costume. Corsage agilet, Sash, 
bouffant, and teblier. 
»157.—The Brighton Visiting Costume, Corsage a 
basques, peste and upper skirt. 
» 158.—The Cast! eyo Toilette. Corsage, tunique, 
and back and front drapery. 
» 159.—Princesse Dress with long full train. 
n 16).—The Ormonde Costume Corsnge and Train skirt 
with folds at sides. 
» 167.—Mourning Visite Mantle. 
» 163.—Mourning Paletot, double-breasted. 
» 169.—The Bernhardt Blouse Polonaise or Robe with 
waist belt and without pleats in the body. 
OCTOBER, 1879. 
w 170.—The Clarissa Morning Costume. Basquine a 
Gilet with waistbelt, and upper skirt. 
» 171.—Home Toilette, Corsage, skirt, and train. 
»173.-The Blenheim Indoor Toilette. Corsage, 
pre pod pauier, tablier and tunique. 
» 174—The Costume. Corsage, long plastron. 
drapery, side pleats and back bouffant. 
#175.—The Alice Visite. 
» 176.—Polonaise and skirt fora child of 5 years old. 
»177.—The Constance Costume. Corsage, panier, and 
back bouffant. 
» 178.—Galway Dinner Dress. Corsage. skirt, & train. 
» 13).—Talbot Costume. Co: e upper & under skirts. 
» 181.—The Powys Costume. runge and tunique. 
» 182. —The Adela Casaque. 
, 182a.—Corsage a basques, and tunique. 
» 13.—The Hilda Paletot. 
n abe dow 8 Mourning Dress. Corsage and open 
unique 
» 18.—New Princesse Robe for Morning wear. Me- 
dium train, moderately full at back. 
+ 187.—New Parisian Dressing Gown, Princesse style. 


NOVEMBER, 1879. 


», 188.—The Ernestine Promenade Costume. 
Cuirasse, upper skirt and bouffant. 

», 189.—Princesse Dress for a child of 4. 

»» 190.—The Gertrude Visiting Costume, Corsage and 
overskirt. 

+» 191.—The Mabella Costume. Corsage, Tunique, and 
under-skirt with moderate train. 

+» 192.—The St. Alban’s Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
Paniers, and bouffant. 

ss 1938.—The Scarsdale Visiting Costume. Corsage, 
double panier, and train. 

»» 194.—The Petre Costume. Corsagea gilet, Tanique 
and bouffant, 

»» 195.—The Winchelsea Promenade Toilette. Point- 
ed corsage, panier, and tunique. 

» 196.—The Athole Costume. asquine, double 
paniers, and bouffant, 

»» 197.—The Clarendon Visiting Costume. Robe Prin- 
cesse, and draped echarpe. 

»2198.—The Arabel Dinner Toilette. Tunique Prin- 
cesse, and train, 

»»199.—The Dunraven Ball Toilette. Corsage with 
pointed basque and square opening, draped 
panier and tunique. 

s» 200.—The Millicent Dinner Dress. Open corsage 
draped at sides, and draped tunique. 


DECEMBER, 1879. 


»» 215.—The Louise Tunique, with gilet. 

»» 216.—The Beauvan Costume. Pointed Corsage and 
dra Tunique. 

»9 217.—The Leicester Costume. 

»»219.—The Andrassy Costume. Corsage, draperies, 
and bouffante. 

sy 220.—The Kathleen Robe and Tunique. 


Corsage 


» 221.—The Grande Duchesse Costume. Corsage- 
habit, and upper akirt. 
9 222.—The Alexandra Costume. Corsage, Upper and 


under-skirts. 


FEBRUARY, continued. 

» 259.—The Gertrude Costume. Folded Tanique 
and double bouffant. The Corsage is given full- 
sized in this Magazine, 

260.—The P Costume, Pointed © reage, gath. 

.—The Percy ume. Pointed Co: . 
et ered Tunique, and bouffant. nee 
»» 261.—The Heloise Visite. 
»262.—The Rantzau Costume, Corsage a revers, 
double tunique a revers and bo t. 


Plate 3. 
» 263.—The Beryl Ball Dress, low-pointed Corsage, 
and Tunique. 
»» 264.—The Dolores Dinner Dress, Corsage, Tunique, 
and Train. 
»» 265.—The Ulrica Dinner Dress, robe Princesse, 
with draped front and sides. 
Plate 4. 


»» 266.—The Orleans Costume for cloth; Double. 
breasted Corsage-Redingote; draped tunique 
and bouffant. 

1» 267.—The Leitrim Afternoon Tea Gown, complete. 

+» 268.—The Brenda Promenade Costume, Corsage- 
Redingote and draped tunique. 


Plate 5. 
1» 269.—Gilet. 
in a70 Mourning Costume. Corsage-Redingote and 
skirt. 


»» M71.—Gilet. 


Plate 7. 

»272.—The new Jersey Costume. The Corsnge ar- 
rik hee for elastic materials, and to lace u 
the back. Draped upper skirt, to be fasten 
with a sash at the back. 

+» 273.—New Petticoat, walking length. 

+» 274,—Train to add to Petticoat No. 273, for evening 
wear. 


»» 223.—The Luchesi Costume. Corsage a gilet, and |NEW MANTLES, PALETOTS, PBLISSES, &c. 


upper skirt. 
s» 225.—Dinner Dress. Tunique with square open- 
ing. and train. 
»» 226.—Ball Dress. Corsage princesse, and Paniers. 
»» 228.—Half-Morning Costume. Basyuine a gilet and 
open ae he : 
»y 230.—New Tight-fitting Sleeve. 3d. 
», 231-—Tight-fitting sleeve, with puff at elbow. $d. 
», 232.—F ull Sleeve, with three puffs and cuff. 3d. 
sy 233.—Shoulder Cape for Winter wear. 3d. 


JANUARY, 1880. 


No. 240.—The Connaught Costume. Basquin, Skirt and 


bouffant. 

» 241.—The Elizabeth Visite Mantle. 

97 242.—The Adelaide Promenade Costume; Jacket, 
Tablier, panier, and Bouffant. 

»» 243.—The Lorne Dinner Dress: Corsage-Princesse, 
with draperies, tablier, and bouffant. 

» 244.—Dinner Toilette, Tunique Princesse, with 
draperies and pouf. 

»» 245.—Reception Costume. Pointed Corsage, dra- 
peries, and bouffant. 


», 246.—The Biarritz Sortie du hal; very elezant and novel. 


»y 247.—The Prado Ball Dress. Pointed 
peries, front of skirt and train. 

ss 248.—Diuner or Theatre Dress. Corsnge Princesse 
with draperies, draped tunique and bouffant. 

»» 249.—Tbe Osborne Robe Princesse, with bouffant and 

slight train. 

+» 250.—Pelerine Visite. 

»» 251.—Cloth Promenade Dress of walking length 
Corsage, draperies and tumique. 

1» 252.—The Muriel Gilet. 

»» 253.—Half-Mourning Costume. Corsage Princesse, 
draperies and bouffant. 

+» 254.—The Maud Gilet. 


FEBRUARY, 1880. 
Plate 1. 
+» 257.—The Patti Promenade Costume. Corsage.- 
Redingote, Upper skirt and bouffant. 
+» 258.—Carriage Costume. Corsage-Redingote with 
gilet, and draped tunique. 


Corsage, dra- 


FOR WINTER, 1880. 
s) 201.—The Madeline Casaque, fur trimmed. 
»» 202.—The Pauline Casaque, for velvet and lace. 
+» 203.—The Alathea Paletot, single-breasted, for cloth. 
»» 204.—The Marion Paletot, double-breasted with 
shawl collar. 
» 205.—The Patricia Visite, cloth and fringe. 
»,» 206.—The Margaret Mantle. 
»- 207.—The Barbara Visite, double-breasted. 
»» 208,—The Josceline Visite. 
», 209.—The Adeline Pelisse, long skirt & wide sleeve. 
», 210.—The Phillippa Manteau Visite. 
" Bib ef ovine: double-breasted Ulster, without 


It. 
211a.—Same atyle of Ulster, but single-breasted. 
212.—The Dorothea Pelisse, long skirt and single- 
breasted with coat sleeve. 
» 2124.—Pointed Hood for Ulster or Mantle. 3d. 
»» 2128.—Round Hood for do. do. 3d. 
»» 212c.—Cape Hood for do. do. laying quite flaton the 
shoulders, 3d. 
», 218.—The Marie Christina Visite Mantle. 
» 229.—Single-breasted Ulster. New snd improved 
style, with one, two, or three capes. 
»» 239.—Circular Clonk, or Rotonde, with round hood. 
239a.—Circular Cloak. or Rotonde, with pointed hood. 
235.—The Ottoline Waterproof, new single-breasted 
style. 
»» 256.—New Winter Ulster: double-breasted, and but- 
toning up to the neck, with shoulder cape. 


” 
» 


UNDERSKIRTS. 


Suited for the above-named Ladies’ Costumes, 
No. 1.—Marquise Trained Skirt, for Evening Dress. 
w 8.—Duchesse Train Skirt, (new square style). 

»» 48.—Dress Skirt of walking length. 
+» 138.—Dress Skirt with medium Train, 
»» 139.—Dresa Skirt with long Train. 


°° This list is added to every month ; for particulars of 
which ses succecding numbers of the Magazine, 

*,° Patterns are withdrawn from this list as soon as 
they go ont of fashion. 


Ke” For French Underlinen, Gentlemen’s Under-garments, Ladies’ Standard Body Patterns, and Juvenile 


Costumes, see other list. 


e%= These patterns (Children’s patterns excepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure, measuring 344 inches Chest measure, and 24 
inches Waist measure. Instructions for Dressmaking and for enlarging or decreasing the size-will/ be-enclosed gratia with each pattern. 
Apply by LETTER ONLY, enclosing postage stamps, to Messrs. Louis DrverE & Co.,1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London W. 


N 


B_.OA?D) ordere will he arecnted hv return of nort. 


PRACTICAL 


THE WORLD OF FASHION 


A JOURNAL OF FASHION AND LITERATURE. 


Is tHe Best anp Cuearest Lapies’ MaGazing IN THE WORLD. 

It has from twelve to fifteen beautifully-colored Costumes every month. 
It has an uncolored plate of Mourning Costumes, Caps, Bonnets, &c. 
It has an outline plate of the latest fashionable Models. 

It has reverse views in outline of every Costume. 

It gives onz or TWO reliable full-sized patterns every month GRaTIs. 
It selle complete patterns of all Costumes at stxpence each. 

It sends all patterns by return of post, and Post Free. 

Its patterns are the best in the world for good style and reliable fit. 
Its patterns are the only ones which give satisfaction to all. 

Its Costumes are specially selected to suit the English taste. 

It excludes the extravagant Continental styles issued by other Journals. 


THE OLDEST 
MAGAZINE. 


AND MOST 
LADIES’ 


Its Costumes can all be made up with the greatest ease. 
Its descriptions are of real practical value to Ladies. 

It gives the quantities of material required for each costume. 

Its leading article on Fashion is always accurate and reliable, 

Its letterpress pages are not full of puffs and tradesmen’s advertisements. 
Its letterpress contains true information on the latest Fashions. 

Its Literature is of the purest tone and highest order. 
Its Poetry has been graciously approved by Royalty. 
Its Correspondence is interesting and instructive. 

It has engaged the first talent in every department. 
Ir is rug ONLY Lapigs’ MaGazing OF REAL PRACTICAL VALUE. 
It is useful to Drapers, Dressmakers, and private families. 


It is bought by every one who has once had a copy. 


All these advantages render it the Cuzapgst Lapies’ MaGazine in the World. It can be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, 
Price One Shilling. It should be delivered on the first of every month. 


‘SHIGVTI HSITONG 


WOH AALOATAS ATIVIO“NdS 
SAIWO.LSOD SNIVINOO 


LONDON.—SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. Be 
N. B.—Ladies will oblige by giving their orders early, as the demand for this Magazine ts so great that the publishers can with difficulty 


supply it after the day of Publication. 


DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, PRICE FROM THREEPENCE TO SIXPENCE EACH, POST FREE, 


NEW FRENCH UNDERLINEN. 
. (Reduced Prices. 
UNDERLINEN FOR LADIES. 
All cut for Chest measure o, inches. 

No. la, Deeg Gown. 6d. as Qe Dressing 
Jacket, 4d. No. 3a, Full Train Petticont, 6d. 
No, 44, Petticoat Body, 4d. No. 5a, NightDreus, 6d. 
No. 6a, Petticoat, walking length, 6d. 


No. 68, Princesse Petticoat, body & skirt in one, 6d, | 


No. 74, Chemise, 4d. No. 8a, Full Drawers, 4d. 

No.-8B, Chemise and Drawers combination, 6d. 

No.9, Flannel Vest, 94a, Lady's Bathing Dress, 6d. 
Price 4d. and 6d. each post free. 

N.B, The complete set of 12 patterns may be had (post 

tree) for 38, 6d, 


UNDERLINEN FOR GIRLS. 
All cut for Chest measures of 27 inches, Age 12. 
No. 10a, Dressing Gown, No. lla, Dressing 
Jacket. No. 12a, Petticoat. No. 18a, Petticoat 
Princesse shape. No. 14a, Petticoat Body. 
No, 15a, Drawers, No. 15n, Chemise and Drawers 
Combination. No, 16a, Flannel Vest. No. 17a, Flannel 
Petticoat, No. 18a, Bathing Costume. 
No, 194, Chemise. No. 20a, Night Drese. 
Price 4d. each post free. 


mo) i ihe complete set of 12 patterns may be had (post 


CHILDREN’S UNDERCLOTHING AND DRESSES. 


All cut for Chest measure of 20 inches, Age & 

No. 21a, Dress. No. 22a, Frock. No. 23a, Frock. 
No. 244, Chemise Drawers, No. 25a, Chenrisette. 
No. 2v4, Body Drawers. No. 27a, Full Blouse. 
No. 2a. Petticoat, No. 294, Blouse. No. 30a, Night 

Gown, No. 3la, Chemise. No. 32a, Drawers. 
Price 3d. each, post free. 
N.B, The complete set of 12 children’s patterns may be 
dad (post free) for 2s. 6d. 


BABY LINEN. 


Nos. 33a, Cloak. 34a, Short Frock. 35a, Long 
Robe, or Monthly Gown if less trimmed. 36a, Petti- 
coat. 37a, Short Princesse Frock. 38a, Loug Petti- 
coat, Cambric or Flannel, 894, Shirt. da, Bib. 


(Continued from the other side.) 


Baby Linen, (continued). 
4la, Night Jacket, lengthened to form Night-Gown 
42a, Shoe. 43a, Baby's Drawers or Couvre-linge. 
Price 3a. each, post free, 
N.B. The complete set of it patterns of Baby Linen 
may be had (post free) for 28, 
Illustrations of any of this Underlinen will be 
sent (post free) on receipt of a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope. 


UNDER GARMENTS FOR GENTLEMEN, 
DECEMBER. 1879. 

» 234.—Geutlemaou's Smoking Cap. Round shape. 3d. 

»» 2344.— Gentleman's Smoking Cup. Turban shape. 3d. 

», 235.—Gentlemau’s Flannel Vest. Chest measure 37 


inches. 

»» 236.—Gentleman’s Woollen Shirt. Plain shape 
without yoke. Chest 37 inches. 

»» 2364'—F lannel Shirt for a Boy of 13, Chest measure. 
32 inches. 

», 236B.— Ditto ditto for x Boy of 6, Chest measure 26, 

+, 237.—Gentleman’s Dress Shirt. With shield- 
shaped front, and yoke piece at back of neck. 
Chest 37 inches. 

»» 238,—Gentleman’s Night Shirt, with yoke, Chest 
37 inches. 


STANDARD BODY PATTERNS, 
WITH BASQUES. 
FOR ALL SIZES. 
(In thin tissue paper, at Reduced Prices.) 


CHILDREN and GIRLS’ sizes, 3d. each, post free, 
Chest Measures, 19, 208, 22, 24, 27, 284, 30. 


LADIES’ SIZES, 4d. each, post free. 
Chest Measures,—31}, 33, 344, 36, 373, 393, 41, 42%. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES, 

« 24.—Ball Dress fora Child 7 or 8 years old. 

x 38.—Privcesse Dress for a young Indy of 13 years. 

x» 64.—Rohbe Princesse for a girl of 9 yenrs old, 

» 70.—Little Mina’s Costume, fora child of 7 yeara. 

» 77.—Corsage a basques and Upper Skirt fora young 
lady about 14 years. 


Juvenile npakeriy! (continued.) 
+ 78.—Paletot fora girl of 14. ? 
*, 142a.—Lawn Tennis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8 
+» 143.—Pleated dress for a little girl of 7 or 8. 
», 144.—Norfolk Bodice with yokeand skirt for {a young 
lady of 15 or 16. Chest measure 31 inches. 
»» 145.—Corsage, panier, and skirt fora girl of 10. 
+» 146.—Dress with low cari ane sane or 6. 
147,—Zouave Suit for boy 8 or 9 years old. . 
: 148.—Paletot or out door Jacket for a little girl ef 
6 years ok. . 
»» 149.—Coraage a Lasques, scarf and skirt fora girl of 
13 or 14. Chest measure 29}. 
», 150.—Man of War suit for a boy of 9 or 10 years old. 
» 151.—Boy’s Sailor's Suit, age 7 to 8. 
»» 1514.—Boy’s Sailor's suit, age 10 toll. 
», 161.—The Ida Costume for a girl of 8. Drees and 


The ati dress f 1 of 11 to 12 

162.—The Alice dress for a oO . 

eo 163.—The Isabel outdoor Jacket, double breasted, 
for a young lady of 12 to 14 : 

»» 164.—The Louise Costume for a little girl of 9 or 10, 
Robe Princesse and kilted flounce. 

», 165.—The Maud Toilette for a girl of 7 years old. 
Dress with revers and collar, and flounce. 

»» 166.—The Helena ontdoor Jacket for a little girl of 
5 or 6, Single breasted style with long skirt. 

»» 166a.—The same kind of outdoor Jacket for agirlot 


8or 9. . 
+» 214.—Double-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
for a girl of }2; similar shape to No. 211. 
» 2144.—Ditto ditto for a girl of 14. 
»» 224.—Ball Dress for a Girl of 12 or 13. Princess 
Polonnise, with square opening at neck. 
, 227.—Ball Dress for a Little Girl of 4or5. 
os meer oe cra pe Ulster with cape for a little 
irl of 12 to 13. , 
er 2208,—Single breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
irl of 8 to 10 years. : . 
Ce 29¢ Single breasted Ulster with cape for little girl 
of 5 or 6 years. 


°° This list ix added to every month ; for particulars of 
which sce succeeding numbers of the Mayustue, 

ote Patterns are withdrawn from this list as soon os 
they yo out of fashion, 


DEVERE’S SERIES OF DRESS BODY PATTERNS WITH BASQUES CUT IN BROWN PAPER. 


This set of Patterns is divided into two parts. The first series has seven brown paper patterns, for Children and Young Ladies. 


The second series has eight brown paper patterns for Ladies from the smallest to the largest sizes. 
The sizes of the first Series are :—Chest 19 inches, age 2.—Chest 204, age 4. 

1 est 30, age 14+0 15. Price 28. 6d., post f 
The sizes of the second Series are :—Small sizes, Che 


age 12to 13.—Ch 
394, 41, and 42} inches. Price 38., post free. 


—Chest 22, age 6.—Chest 24, age 8.—Chest 27, age 11 to 12.—Chest =}, 
ree. 
et 31} and Chest 33. Medium sizes, Cheat 344 and Chest 36. Large sizes, Chest measures 37}, 


Both these series of Patterns are principally intended for Dressmakers. If Ladies require any of the above sizes to suit themselves or their familics, 


They can be supplied at 6d. each Pattern. 
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OR 
THE WORED OF FASHION: 


A Journal of Fashion, Literature, Society, The Opera and Theatres. 


No. 674. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Ix consequence of many complaints as to 
delay and difficulty in procuring this Maga- 
zine, the Editors, at the request of a large 
number of their Subscribers, have now made 
arrangements for forwarding it by post, on the 
28th of each month, on the following prepaid 
terms :— 

THE “ WoRLD or Fasuion,” post free in Great 
Britain, and other Countries in the Postal 
Union: For Onz Year, 11s. 6d.; Srx Montus, 
5s. 10d.; Turez Monts, 3s.; Srncire Cortes, 
Twelve Stamps. 

All Subscriptions must be paid to L. Devers 
& Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

Post Orrick Orpers payable to Lovis 
Devere & Co., at Young Street, Kensington. 

CHEQUES crossed London and County Bank. 

Money can be forwarded safely in the 
Registered Envelopes, which are sold at all 


Post Offices, price 24d. each. 
Obserbations 
ON 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1880. 


The response to the improvements we intro- 
duced with last month’s Magazine has more 
than realised our highest expectations, so that 
we have decided upon making further improve- 
ments ; we are determined that this Magazine 
shall be the most useful and the most practical, 
and shall not contain a line of useless matter. 
Its costumes shall be the most carefully selec- 
ted, and free from those eccentricities that to 
generally prevail in other Magazines, and 
which have never prevailed so much as at the 
present time. Many of our new Subscribers 
complain of these eccentricities, and say that 
other Magazines have become nearly useless 
to them, from this cause. 

The most striking feature of Fashion at the 
present time is its elegant simplicity; the two 
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shades of color in a dress seem to be passing 
away. Every dress is of one color, generally 
dark; but all colors are admissible. Many 
dresses have trimmings of brocade or Indian 
tissue; others again have none at all, or have 
a piping of a striped material to finish off the 
edge; while some, plainer still, have two rows 
of stitching to finish the edge. Of course, 
carriage costumes are more elaborate; a Louis 
XV. Jacket, made of rich brocade, with waist- 
coat of velvet, is very stylish; for a carriage, 
the costume cannot be too elaborate. 

For Evening Costumes there is a mixture of 
the elaborate and the simple. Black satin is 
much used, trimmed with rich brocade, other- 
wise the colors are simply pink, blue, &c. This 
season has not produced many new shades, or 
any great novelties in form. 

The Parisian Dressmakers complain they are 
not receiving their usual supply of orders from 
England ; we expect the great success of our 
Magazine, with its excellent full-sized patterns, 
has something to do with this decline of orders. 
We need not go into what is being worn in 
Paris at present; the uncertain state of the 
French Government has brought everything 
nearly to a standstill. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


Ma Chére Amie, 

Some indications of very strange taste, and 
some very strange fashions, hare seen the light 
during these past few months. It seems as if every 
one of eccentric taste was ipcbag Doi introduce or in- 
vent something. If they were beautiful, all well and 
good; but these new things are not only ugly, but 
many of them are not even suited to our sex. Aa a 
reporter of Fashion, it is, however, my province to 
name to you all these novelties that appear in the 
horizon of La Mode. 

First comes the Ball Dress, with only a strap for 
a sleeve, a bracelet of the same material being 
fastened under the arm, and buckling over it, looking 
very much like a torn sleeve, and leaving the upper 
part of the arm, from the strap on the shoulder to 
the bracelet, perfectly bare. 

A few words also for some eccentric Ulsters that are 
being shown to Ladies. The Ulster is a very com- 
fortable garment, because of its great use, but 
let it remain the original style of Ulster, with a good 


Paris. 


THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


against isa hood made very much like a jockey’s cap, 
and when a lady is so coiffée, she looka no mere & 
woman : you naturally look for a cigar or a balay Oe 

A line or two for the Hats: Some hats are being 
made of the fashionable rough furs, coming over the 
forehead, and hanging very low on the neck, a 
double cord fastened on each side, and curving in 
front, is all their trimming. They remind me of the 
French Sapeur. : 

To the gentle and sweet woman, only elegant and 
tasty attire is suited. If the expression of the face 
be sweet and calm, how can it harmonise with such 

ents? If the face bo slightly masculine, let the 
fody wear all that is womanly, all that can soften 
her looks, or embellish her features. 

Cultivate your taste, cultivate your children’s 
taste. A woman with a refined taste always has a 
refined nature. ae 

To love the beautiful you must appreciate it, con- 
sequently you must have a beautiful mind. To grow 
a new kind of rose, a gardener bestows a great deal 
of care and thought; in like manner thought and 
study are required to become and always to remain 
an elegant woman. 

ComTEssE DE B—. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


GERTRUDE CORSAGE REDINGOTE. (250). 

Oar first pattern is the Corsage of the Gertrude 
Costume, which is shown on fig. 3 of our First Plate. 
It is double-breasted, buttoning up to the neck, with 
a rather wide collar turncd down jall round. The 
pattern consists of back, sidepiece, front, collar, 
skirt, and pocket. On the front we have marked the 
middle of front by a pricked line, with a notch at top 
and bottom. The notch in the waist seam of skirt 
corresponds to the notch in the waist seam of fore- 
part at the bottom of the pricked line. 

The patterns of pleated Tunique and Demi-train 
underskirt are supplied to Subscribers at 6d. each, 
post free. See our separate Pattern List. 


THE BERYL POINTED CORSAGE FOR A 
BALL DRESS. (963). 

Our second pattern (all the pieces of which are 
eee one hole) is the Pointed Corsage for the 

ink Ball Dress represented on Plate 3, No. 263. 
This elegant corsage consists of four pieces, viz. :— 
back, sidepiece, front, and sleeve. 

The pattern of the skirt may be obtained from the 
Editors, price 6d., post free. See the Pattern List 
on our extra page. 


Description 
Of the Plates of Costumes. 


Full-sised patterns of all the Dresses, Cas 
Pelisses, gc., on these plates are supplied at the nomi 
nal price of 6d. each, for the accommodation of sub- 
scribers. For particulars see our extra page. : 

The number in brackets. preceeding the description 
of each re, is the number of the Costume in our 
list of full-sized patterns. 

ate The Reverse views of all the Costumes on these 
Sour Plates will be found on plate 6. 


PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1.—(257)—The Patti Promenade Cos- 
tume of brown cachemire de l'Inde, trimmed 
with brocade. The collar, Redingote, skirt, 
cuffs, and trimming of overskirt are of brocade. 
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The overskirt is slightly draped in front, be- 
hind it forms a pousf and end, which falls on the 
lixsé petticoat. Will take 6 yds. cachemire de 
"Inde; 3yds. brocade; 12 buttons ; 2} yds.ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—(258).— Carriage Costume. The 
jacket is made of cachemire tissu, and cut Red- 
ingote style, with revers ornamented by large 
buttons, and a qgilet of ruby velvet and Strass 
buttons. The dress is of green silk trimmed 
in front by tuyautés and bouillonés. The 
draperies which start from the waist, are laid 
in deep folds, and end under the train at back. 
‘The jacket will take 3} yds. cachemire tissu ; 
3} yd. velvet; 14 large buttons; 18 Strass 
buttons. The dress will take 11 yds. of silk 
without the body. 

Fig. 3.—(259).—The Gertrude Morning Pro- 
menade, or Travelling Costume, made of grey 
cloth, trimmed with cuffs, collar, and pockets 
of velours frappé. The jacket is Redingote style ; 
the upper skirt is es ee up in front by four 
ee vies: and behind by two poufs and 
pointed ends fastened under a bow. Quantities 
required: 5 yds. 54 inch cloth; 24 buttons; 1} 
yds. veloure frappe. 

We give the fill-aized Pattern of the Gertrude 
Corsage Redingote. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1.—(260).—The Percy Reception Toilette 
of green cachemire, trimmed with Indian tissue. 
The body is pointed front and back, and 
trimmed all round by a band of Indian tissu. 
The front is a plissé bouillonné, edged by a 
piping of Indian tissue. The overskirt is 
gathered in front by a ribbon, and looped up 
twice behind over a skirt trimmed with four 
plissés in front and two behind. Quantities re- 
quired : 7 yds. cachemire ; 2} yds. Indian tissue. 

Fig. 2.—(261).—The Heloise Visite Mantle, 
made of shuddas, trimmed with passementerie, 
bugles, and fringe. Will take: 5} yds. 47 inch 
shuddas ; 7 yds. fringe ; 5 yds. passementerie ; 12 
battons; 3 tassels; and trimming up the back. 

Fig. 3.—(262).—The Rantzau Visiting Cos- 
tume of brown silk and brocade. The body is 
trimmed by collar, revers, and pockets of 
brocade. The overskirt, which is made on an 
underskirt of lining, is twice gathered in front 
by a ribbon being passed between the material 
and the lining, and drawn through. If the silk 
be not lined, a silk tape is sewn on the silk, and 
another tape is passed through, after having 
been first Earet on the aig a by this 
means the gathers can be tightened ad libitum. 
The back forms two pouffs, and the end falls on 
the flounce of the skirt. Quantities required : 
12 yds. silk; 14 yds. brocade ; 12 buttons. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


Fig. 1—(263).—The Beryl Ball Toilette, of 
ink and white mousseline de laine, for a youn 
It could also be made of pink faille an 

satin, or of pink satin and white erépe de Chine. 

The body is pointed back and front; the over- 
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skirt is slightly gathered up in front under the 
point of body, then draped on both sides under 
a bunch of roses. The back makes a pouff and 
train. Quantities required: 43} yds. pink 
mousseline de VInde; 14 yds. white mousscline 
de UV Inide ; 6} yds. lace. 

Fig. 2.—(264).—The Dolores Dinner or Re- 
ception Toilette of black satin, trimmed with 
brocade and gimp. The body is made with 
two points back and front, and a pointed gilet 
and revers, which end on the shoulders. All 
the brocade is edged by a new kind of gimp 
called “perles de feu ;’ their effect is very much 
like the flickering lights of a fire. It is original, 
and enhances the toilette wonderfully. The 
same trimming is also placed around the brim 
of the hat (see hat on fig.2, No. 258). The 
point of body back and front is trimmed by 
numerous loops of ribbon. The skirt is trim- 
med by three long plissés in front; the over- 
skirt forms elegant draperies on euch side, 
pan aa up under a cluster of bright roses. 

he same colored roses are worn at the left 
side, and a few satin bows at the right; the 
body is fastened at the side. Will require 20 
yds. satin, or 16 yds. silk; 4 yds. brocade; 10 
yds. gimp; 7 yds. ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—(265).—The Ulrica Toilette for the 
concert, theatre, or a quict dinner. It is made 
of light blue silk brocade, trimmed with small 
flounces of Malines lace. The dress is made in 
princesse form; the front and side pieces are 
cut slightly too long, so as to allow for the 
draperies. It is opened in front upon plastrons 
of lace edged by satin bands. ‘To make the 
dress more elegant, flowers may be added on 
the left shoulder, on the right side of waist, 
and on the left satin bow, which drapes the 
dress. Will take 12 yds. brocade; 8 yds. lace; 
12 yds. satin ribbon. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


Fig. 1.—(266).—The Orleans Visiting Cos- 
tume of black Shuddas or cloth. The entire 
costume has been made by a Tailor. The trim- 
ming consists of double rows of machine stitch- 
ing, and it can be easily made at home by the 
help of our patterns. The dress can be made 
in either two or three pieces. In the first casc, 
the overskirt is fastened on the petticoat, and 
the plissé at back is only 12 inches high; in the 
second, the plissé forms a separate petticoat, 
and the overskirt is sewn on a belt. If advice 
is sought, we should say make your dresses in- 
variably on silk or lining for two reasons— 
first, the dress falls better, and does not get out 
of folds ; second, much less material is required, 
consequently the expense of the costume is 
considerably lessened. The quantities required 
will be 6} yds 47 inch shuddas; 30 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(267).—The Leitrim Afternoon Tea 
Gown of blue cachemire d' Ecosse, with a plustron 
of cachemire tissue, edged by a thick cord of the 
same color. The front of corsage is open, and 
trimmed by double rows of frills; these full 
dresses, to look well, ought to be lined through- 
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out, besides the addition of a false hem. Caps 
to wear with these dresses are given on our 
fifth plate (see description). Will require 6 
yds. cachemire d’ Ecosse 47 inches wide; 1} yds. 
cachemire tissue. 

Fig. 3.—(268).—The Brenda Promenade Cos- 
tume of brown cheviot, trimmed with bias 
pipings of Pekin. The jacket is cut in Redingote 
style. The front of dress, which is slightly 
bouillonné, is trimmed by three bows and a 
plissé; the back is bouffant. Will take 5} yds. 
cheviot ; 12 buttons; 1 yd. Pekin. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


No. 1.—Bonnet of Black Velvet, having the 
crown enciroled with bows of black velvet and rose 
velvet. At left side is a star-shaped bow of satin 
ribbon with narrow black stripes across it: strings 
of the same ribbon. In front a pink ostrich feather 
starts from the bow above-named. 

Nos. 2 & 2a, and Nos. 7 & 74, are both Caps made 
with handkerchiefs measuring 13 inches square. No. 
2 handkerchief has the point cut off, and filled up by 
lace. These elegant coiffures can be made at a 
minutes notice, and unmade in less time. £ 

You proceed as follows :—Stretch the handkerchief 
on the table, so as to have two points before you, 

point a is for the front; then with 
each hand you take ¢ and d, and 


a 
pleat the cap, asshown on Plate 7: 
2 or 3 stitches will do to secure 
these pleats together ; a flower or 


e d loops of ribbon, should be fastened 
NG on a safety pin, to hide the gather- 
. b 


ing. You next place the flower 

you mean to wear, in your hair, by 

_ _ two hair-pins. Then taking the 

cap by the point a, yon place it on your hair over the 

forehead, and secure it there by a gold pin, or a 

butterfly, or any fancy jewel. The lace of the hand- 

kerchief will naturally fall a little over the flower, 

and look quite coquettish ; you can secure the coiffure 

at back by two gold pins. Any kind of handkerchief 

trimmed with lace will do: for morning these coiffures 

are made of surah or Indian muslin of various shades. 

Every day you can vary the style, by changing the 
position of the flowers. 

No. 3.—(269).—Giuet of mauve silk, trimmed with 
a Medicis collar, and a fichu of surah, trimmed with 
lace. The gilet forms a round collar behind, gradu- 
ally narrowing so as only to be seen as a transparent 
through the lace. Quantities required: } yd. mauve 
silk : { yd. surah ; 2yds. lace ; 1 yd. ribbon ; 6 buttons. 
No. 4.— Bonnet of black velvet, lined by 
gathered white silk, and trimmed by white ostrich 
feathers. At front is a small bunch of blue flowers. 

No. 5.—(270).—Mournina TomLETTE of Para- 
matta and Albert crépe. The dress is trimmed by 
bands of crépe ; the back is bouffant. The jacket is 
opened behind, and trimmed by a deep band of crépe: 
cuffsand revers tomatch. Quantities requirod : 6 yds. 
Paramatta double width : 2} yds. crépe ; 12 buttons. 

No. 6.—Bonnet of Brown Silk, with puffed crown 
of velvet of the same color at left side. At front isa 
frill of white lace, which is carried round to the right 
side, and the bonnet is also trimmed by two maize- 
colored feathers: strings of maize ribbon. 

No. 8.—(271).—Evzen1na GIuet, forming a square 
Sailor’s collar behind, and trimmed all round bya 
coquille of lace. It is made of ruby satin, with an 
inner gilet of ivory brocade: the lace ia ivory color. 
The roses are of the delicate tint of maiden’s blush. 
If a coiffure is worn, it ought to match the gilet only, 
or else only the dress: it may also be of black Chan- 
tilly lace. Quantities required: 1 yd. satin; 4 yd. 
brocade ; 6 yds. lace; } yd. ribbon. 
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WHITHER? 
Tay BripGe, Dec. 28, 1879. 


> HROUGH all the darkling horror of the storm, 
22 They went upon their way, those fated ones; 
“MSo> The kiss of love, perhaps, upon their lips, 

33 The echoes of ‘‘God-speed”’ upon their ears; 
Yet of love’s kiss was born no subtle power 
To warn of danger on the way before, 

Nor had love’s farewell one mysterious tone 
To whisper of the awful Nevermore : 
But warm with life, with energy, with hope, 
From firelight of their hearths, from roofs of friends, 
They went their way in dark December’s storm ; 
They went their way—but whither did it tend? 

*. 


Perhaps they heard the music of the bells, 
Calling on faithful hearts to come and pray 
In God’s fair temples on that Sabbath eve, 
That last, sad Sunday of the saddened year ; 
And well that night of nights might prayer arise 
Through weird and solemn pauses of the storm, 
For all who were “‘ afflicted or distressed,” 
Since while the worshippers were kneeling still 
in temples decked with Christmas evergreen, 
Death put his awful sickle forth, and reaped 
A sudden, goodly harvest on the Tay! 

* 


There was no space for wailing cries of dread, 
No time for wringing hands nor wiping tears ; 
One moment they were drawing life’s full breath 
And in the next Death’s palsy smote them dumb. 
One moment they were speeding on their way, 
A dangerous way between the wave and sky, 
And in the next a cloud-crossed moon looked down 
Upon the chasm of a broken bridge, 
Upon the boiling waters of the stream, 
Where youth and maiden, age and little child, 
Through storm and tempest unto death went down. 
There was no sound of human agony, 
No anguished shriek to tell of sudden doom, 
God’s voice was louder, speaking in the storm, 
Than any cry that brake from dying lips : 
God’s voice was louder in His raging wind, 
In furious rolling of His angry waves 
Than crash of falling bridge or human shriek, 

= * 


The morning sun will glisten on the Tay, 

The evening breeze will ripple o'er its breast, 
Memorials of the lost will come to shore 
Clutched at and hoarded by sore-stricken hearts ; 
The lost themselves may float in battered guise 
Unto the feet of those who watch and wait; 

The bridge may link again its fairy chain 

And stand with graceful poise in heaven’s blue air, 
But whither have they floated, the glad hopes 

Of beating hearts that waited a new year? 
Where is the love, the gladness, that went down 
Into the seething waters of the Tay? 

Where are the dreams, ambitions, wishes, aims, 
Which filled the souls of those devoted ones? 
‘The bridge may span the watery space again, 
But what shall bridge the blank of broken lives ? 
What shall raise hope from out the waters dark 
Of sudden sorrow, and build life anew? 


. 
Noearthly power. But God will find a way ; 
No bridge of earth’s device may span the gulf 
That yawns between the mourners and their dead, 
But faithful hearts will make their faithful grief 
A bridge between the better land and ours, 
Where angel messengers may come and go ; 
Until themselves, upon the King’s Highway, 
Do pass secure o’er Death's dark water-flood, 
And meet their lost ones by another tide, 
A tide that hath no storm, no ebb nor flow, 
The river of the flood that maketh glad 
The City and the Kingdom of our God! 
HaRRieTT STOCKALL. 


THE COST OF HIS HERITAGE. 


By G,. Ewart FLEemIne. 


CHAPTER II. 
GEORGE’S PHOTOGRAPH. 


/IME had dealt generously with the 
’ Garlands of Winwode Rest. 
The Squire looked a picture of 
(Sees middle-aged content and comfort 
iA as he lounged in his arm-chair 
f mi a before breakfast, the sunshine of a 
ce December morning lighting up his 
clear blue eyes, and playing with his curly 
hair, now faintly streaked with grey. 

He looked from time to time at his wife, 
who stood at the window with her little 
daughter—their last and fairest child, born soon 
after poor George Garland was found dead in 
the library, with the September breezes blow- 
ing on his inanimate form, and the late autumn 
rose-leaves scattered round him. 

Time had been gracious to Alice Garland. 
She had the same gentle face, the same sweet 
eyes,—the same straight, elastic figure, come- 
lier, stouter, may-be than of old, but not more 
than was to be expected in the mother of the 
two stalwart boys who were running together 
up the elm avenue, returning from their daily 
holiday walk, to meet the postman. 

Miles, the elder, a youth of seventeen, nearly 
rivalled his father in height, and displayed a 
strong resemblance to the paternal features, 
as, catching sight of his mother and sister, he 
waved the letter-bag, and smiled upon them. 

His brother Edward, who carried the Times 
as his share of the spoil, was a boy of quieter 

exterior, and bore upon his speaking counte- 
nance a look which sometimes struck a pang to 
the heart of his parents: for they saw therein 
a likeness to George Garland, the dead-and- 
gone uncle whom both boys remembered, but 
of whom they spoke even now with bated 
breath, as one to whose untimely decease a 
mystery attached, beyond the ordinary dread 
of sudden death. 

The pang smote Mrs. Garland’s heart on that 
morning with special acuteness, as the two 
boys bounded on to the terrace outside the 
dining-room window. The sight of them, 
both, in their way, so like the boys she remem- 
bered of old, awakened painful memories, and 
tears were in her sweet eyes as she unfastened 
the window in answer to their clamouring, and 
admitted them, with the frosty air clinging to 
their garments, into the warm dining-room. 

They kissed her tenderly, and with equal 
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affection, but less ceremony, saluted little 
Lilian, then crossing the room, shook hands in 
manly fashion with their father. 

Mr. Garland unlocked the letter-bag accord- 
ing to custom, and distributed its contents. 

“Two for you, Alice; two, Miles, for you; 
and one for Edward.” 

“Ah!” cried the boy eagerly, “from Hes- 
keth. I hope he can come. How thick it is!” 

While his parents and brother were engaged 
with their own correspondence, young Edward 
Garland mastered the contents of his letter. 

His face fellas he read his friend's epistle, 
but he was too well bred to intrude his boyish 
sorrow upon his parents’ notice until they had 
inquired the nature of his news. 

Inside the letter, which contained a reluctant 
and sorrowfully-expressed refusal of the invita- 
tion to Winwode Rest, was a photograph of 
George, who had enclosed it as a little set-off 
against the unwelcome contents of his letter. 

It was a well-executed likeness, showing 
George at his best, in his cricketing uniform, 
leaning on his bat. His cap was off, and the 
rich curls clustered over an open brow,—the 
fearless dark eyes looked at the beholder with 
an expression of manly candour, and a gentle, 
somewhat sad smile curved the firm lips. 

Looking at the portrait of his friend, Edward 
Garland became suddenly aware of a likeness 
therein to somebody else, but in the first recog- 
nition of the resemblance, he could not fix 
upon the person. While he yet stood with the 
portrait in his hand, trying to think of whom 
George Hesketh’s photograph reminded him, 
his father broke the silence. 

‘““ What have you there, Edward ?” 

“Qh! papa,” cried the boy, his gricf burst- 
ing out at once, “ Hesketh cannot come, his 
mother is not well, and cannot spare him, 
This is his likeness.” 

And the lad placed the photograph in his 
father’s hand. 

A faint color, born of a sudden emotion, 
tinged the Squire’s cheek as he looked at the 
picture. His wife's quick eye detccted the 
change, and she moved quietly to his chair, and 
placing a hand on his shoulder, looked with 
him at George's picture. 

Mr. Garland raised one hand to his wife's, 
and the answering pressure convinced him that 
a thought similar to that which agitated his 
mind had arisen in hers at the sight. 

“It is a fine face,” said the Squire, pre- 
sently, with a igh, 

“Ah! it is,” responded Alice. 


“And George is a fine fellow,” said young 
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Edward Garland. “Oh! how I wish we could 
havc had him here.” 

“So do I, my boy,” said his father, “ for your 
sake and his. But I am not sure that you need 
give up all hope of seeing him.” 

“Do you think he will come, papa?” was the 
eager question. 

“ T think, as he lives at Little Refford, you 
may see him, for Aunt Janet has written to ask 
us all to go there for the New Year. She has 
taken a house for six months in order to drink 
the waters.” 

“ And shall we go, papa?” asked the three 
young people almost simultaneously. 

“After breakfast, mamma and I will talk 
matters over, and if it can be arranged, I think, 
Edward, you will see your schoolfellow.” 

Breakfast appeared at this juncture, and the 
family assembled round the table. Fain would 
the young Garlands have enlivened the meal 
with speculations on the probability of their 
keeping New Year's Day at Little Refford, but 
the Squire proclaimed a truce to the subject, 
and as the heads of the family were unwontedly 
silent, the meal was soon dispatched, and they 
separated. The boys sought their various out- 
door amusements, Miss Lilian, aged cleven, 
was claimed by her morning governess, who 
attended even in holiday time to superintend 
the young lady’s music, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Garland, the former holding the photograph of 
George Hesketh, retired to the pleasant morn- 
ing-room before mentioned in this story. 

Seated side by side on the same sofa, where 
eleven years before they had read Caroline 
Garland’s letter, husband and wife pondered 
over the portrait of Caroline Garland’s son. 

The suspicion in their minds, that this was 
no accidental likeness, was very strong. They 
compared the features one by one with those 
of their own boy; they traced the points of 
resemblance between that youthful face and 
the portrait painted in oils of George Garland, 
taken before his luckless marriage, which 
hung in Alice’s room. Conviction strengthened 
as the resemblance became perfect, and at last 
Edward Garland laid down the photograph 
with a sigh. 

“ Alice,” he said, “I shall not rest until I see 
this boy. I believe I should know George’s 
child among a thousand. Shall we go to Little 
Refford as I said P” 

“TI think we ought,” said Mrs. Garland; 
“it seems as if some guiding hand were lead- 
ing us in this matter. How strange—if this 
should prove to be George’s boy—that he and 
Edward should be schooltellows. How strange 
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if it be so, that Aunt Janct should have 
chosen Little Refford as an invalid resort.” 

“Tt would indeed be strange, Alice, but we 
must not count too surely, even this time, upon 
success, Remember how many times we have 
been mistaken; how often we have been mis- 
led by indicia almost as conclusive as this 
photograph.” 

“But it is a speaking likeness,” said Alice. 

“Yes,” replicd her husband, again taking 
it up, “it ’e a speaking likeness. It speaks to 
me of many things, of my brother's wretched 
life, his tainted honour, his untimely death. It 
bids me take from shameful custody the hapless 
child of a hapless father, and if I can but trace 
that child, he shall be welcome to my arms, my 
heart, my home, as another son.” 

“ And to mine,” said Alice softly. “But it 
scems to me, Edward, that the task is beset 
with difficulties. You have no clue beyond the 
photograph. You never saw your brother's 
wife, you do not know the name of the man for 
whom she forsook her husband.” 

“That is true, dearest,”’ replied the Squire. 
“But I feel as if I held the clue in my hand. 
We will go to Little Refford on Thursday. Of 
one thing, however, we must be careful, that no 
whisper of our intention reaches the Heskeths. 
If they are not the people we seek, our sudden 
appearance will have no significance for them. 
If they are—forewarned is forearmed you know, 
and even I, do not think that my brother's false 
wife will remain to face that husband's brother.” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Garland, “I quite agree 
with you, Edward, that it is best to keep our 
arrangements secret. It would be hard to miss 
this chance.” 

“TI might employ a detective to trace the 
child,” continued the Squire in a musing tone, 
“but, as you know, Alice, I have always been 
loth to proclaim that shameful story, for love of 
my brother's memory and of the Garland name. 
No, I will work by myself, as 1 have hitherto 
done; I know I shall succeed if I can but come 
face to face with the boy's mother. The law 
will give me no claim upon the child whose 
companionship she forfeited when she fled 
with her secret lover, but I think that the same 
wild love which prompted her not to abandon 
the child then, will induce her to part with him 
now, rather than have the whole shameful story 
come abroad to her discredit and his. I think, 
if I can sec her face to face, I shall know by 
instinct if she is George’s fulse wife, and being 
convinced on that point, it shall go herd with 
me before I abandon the effort to recover his 
child.” 
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“You are always right, Edward,” replied 
Mrs. Garland, and the conversation then turned 
upon the speedy preparations necessary for the 
journey which had arisen in a manner so un- 
looked for. 

Amid all this bustle and occupation, Alice 
Garland found time to warn her son to refrain 
from writing to his comrade at Little Refford. 

“We shall be there on Thursday, dear,” she 
said, “and think what a joyful surprise it will 
be for him, if he sees you suddenly at his 
father’s door.” 

In which opinion young Edward Garland 
fully coincided. 


CHAPTER III. 
AT LITTLE REFFORD. 


“The pond will bear again,” announced 
young Walter Hesketh, bursting with glee into 
the room where George sat conning his books, 


for though holiday time, the lad pursucd his - 


work, being a born student, though by no 
means a bookworm. 

“The pond will bear aguin,” repeated Walter, 
“and I want you to come out, George. Put 
away those old books, you shouldn’t work on 
New Year’s Day.” 

“Well,” replied George, tossing down the 
volume he had been perusing, “I think you are 
right, Walter, I will come with you, but first I 
must clear away my books.” 

Accompanied with many grumblings at the 
delay from Walter, the table was cleared, and 
the two boys snatching up their skates left the 
room. In the hall they encountered their little 
sisters, Ethel and Sara, pretty girls of five and 
seven, picturesquely attired in their winter 
cloaks of scarlet cloth, and whose rosy faces, 
framed in brown curls, peeped with childish 
witchery from under their warm velvet hoods. 

They were starting for their morning consti- 
tutional, in charge of Mrs. Waters, their nurse, 
and on seeing their brothers they appealed to 
her, begging to be allowed to accompany them 
to the pond. Mrs. Waters being in a propi- 
tious mood, assented, and the little party started 
off in high spirits, the children chasing cach 
other in the chill winter sunshine. 

The pond to which they were bound was 
situated in the public grounds of Little Refford, 
and was much frequented at this time by the 
youth of the place for the purpose of skating. 
In order to reach the spot from Mr. Hesketh’s 
house, it was necessary to pass through the 
High Strect of Little Refford, which was o 
small inland watering-place, little known to 
fame, but of considerable local importance. 
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Mrs. Waters and her young charges, escorted 
by tall, handsome George Hesketh, fared along 
the High Street, in haste to reach their desti- 
nation, when they were brought suddenly to a 
standstill by an unexpected mecting. 

From the open doorway of a handsome house 
rushed young Edward Garland, and threw 
himself into his delighted comrade’s arms. 

The little girls looked shyly at the bright, 
open-faced schoolboy, and Walter, anxious to 
know Edward Garland, the hero of so many 
boyish adventures as related by George, pressed 
forward and clung to the hand so frankly ex- 
tended. 

“Edward!” he cried enthusiastically, “ Ed- 
ward Garland.” : 

Behind the delicate lace curtains of a room in 
in the house opposite, Edward and Alice Gar- 
land watched the meeting, and for the first time 
looked on the countenance of their dead 
brother's child. 

It was a painful sight to both. 

The features of George Garland were faith- 
fully reproduced in his son; and the hands of 
husband and wife met in silent sympathy as 
they watched the tender meeting of the boys, 
whose lives ought to have run closely side by 
side, and whose love for each other had sprung 
so warmly while they yet were ignorant of the 
tie between them. 

“How did you get here?” inquired George 
at length, when the first greetings were over. 

“We are all here,” replied Edward, “ my 
father and mother, Miles and Lilian. We are 
visiting Aunt Janet.” 

“Does your aunt live here?” inquired George. 

“Oh! no,” answered Edward Garland, “she 
is Miss Andersen, of Lily Bank, in Leicester- 
shire, but she has taken Moira House,” indi- 
cating the one from which he had emerged, 
“for the winter. She is an invalid, you know.” 

“And how long do you stay, Edward?” 
asked George. 

“A week at least,” was the reply. “And 
my father and mother are going to call on your 
people, so I hope, George, that after all you 
may go back with us to Winwode Rest.” 

“T fear not,” said George gravely. “Mamma 
is not well, and does not like to spare me. But 
will you come with us, Edward? We are bound 
for the pond, there is capital skating.” 

Edward Garland gladly acquiesced, and re- 
entered the house for his skates. He did not 
seck his parents, who still remained at the win- 
dow watching the little group. They saw 
Edward join his friends, and march arm-in- 
arm with George at the head of the little party ; 
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they followed them with their eyes until a turn 
of the street hid them, and then resumed an 
earnest conversation. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Hesketh was lying on asofa 
in her small and somewhat shabby drawing- 
room. She was wrapped in a shawl, and 
looked pale and ill. 

How changed was that wan, suffering face 
from the youthful countenance which had shone 
like a star in Caroline Garland’s girlish married 
life, albeit it was brighter anywhere than in her 
husband’s home: that face, for love of which 
George Garland had been an alien from home 
and friends; that face which had lured Walter 
Hesketh from the path of rectitude, and made 
him false to man’s first and simplest code of 
honour, when he betrayed his friend. 

But changed as it was, Walter Hesketh loved 
that face still. These two erring ones had that 
element in their once unhallowed affection, 
which rarely belongs to love of that kind—con- 
stancy. They had found love toostrong for them, 
—whether they had honestly tried to conquer it 
matters not now to my story,—and they had 
been true each to cach, while falsest to all 
others; their love had been dragged through 
deceit, shame, obscurity, and latterly through 
comparative poverty,—but it was as strong on 
this New Year’s Day, as when Caroline Garland 
left her husband’s roof in the little garrison-town, 
to share the fortunes of the man who, on his 
side, gave up name and friends for her sake. 

The passionate love which she bore her child 
had made it impossible for her to leave him be- 
hind, and to the young man’s impetuous fancy, 
the tiny boy seemed but a small drawback to the 
happiness of winning the woman he coveted. 
It is true he anticipated and dreaded, for 
Caroline’s sake, the inevitable moment when 
Captain Garland, armed by the law, would 
recover his offspring, but the news of the 
wronged husband’s sudden death, while it 
struck a blow to his remorseful heart, had dis- 
sipated that fear, and as time went on, and his 
wife had other children, he had thought less of 
George's position; whenever the thought did 
unpleasantly occur to him, he applied a healing 
balm composed of these ingredients :— 

1. George was merely occupying the position 
which would have been his, had he—Walter 
Hesketh—openly married Captain Garland’s 
widow. 

2. While Edward Garland, of Winwode Rest, 
had two sons, there was no question of George's 
inheriting the Garland estates. 

3. So long as he—Walter Hesketh—was 
assured that his own elder brother lived, 


and might any day marry, there was no wrong 
done to Walter Hesketh the younger, by the son 
of Captain Garland being considered his eldest 


son. 
4, He had always done, and would always 


do, his duty by the boy; he loved him for his 
mother’s sake, and above all, he loved that 
mother too fondly to revive the old scandal and 
disgrace, when no benefit for the boy could 
follow such an action. 

I do not say that this cleverly concocted balm 
did at all times. soothe Mr. Hesketh’s con- 
science, for, apart from the one great wrong of 
his youth, he was not an evil man, still for his 
wife’s sake, and because any hint of parting 
with the boy distracted her, he kept silence 
upon a sore subject. 

But though this topic was in some sort 
tabooed between husband and wife, Mrs. Hes- 
keth’s mind dwelt often upon it; and the 
recent acquaintance formed between George 
and Edward Garland caused her no little uneasi- 
ness. She was brooding sadly on the subject, 
when the door opened, and her son Walter put 
his head into the room. 

“Mamma,” he said, “may I come in?” 

“Yes, dear,” answered his mother, rising 
from the sofa, and stretching out her hand to 
him, not sorry to have her reverie interrupted. 
“Why have you come back before George ?” 

“Oh!” replied Walter half-pettishly, ‘Ethel 
and Sara got tired, and Mrs. Waters made me 
come back with them, and George does not 
want me now.” 

“Why not?” inquired the mother half- 
smiling, for she knew of old how frequent were 
the little tiffs between the brothers. 

“Because he has got Edward Garland to 
skate with.” 

“What do you say, Walter?” cried Mrs. 
Hesketh sharply. ‘“ Edward Garland does not 
live here.” 

“No, but he is staying at Moira House with 
his Aunt Janet.” 

“ Aunt Janet,” sheechoed. “ Miss Andersen?” 

“Yes,” answered Walter, ‘ Miss Andersen, 
of Lily Bank, Edward called her. Do you 
know her, mamma?” 

“No, child, how should I know her? Don’t 
talk, Walter, my head aches.” 

Aye, and her heart ached too! How strangely 
that well-remembered name came back to her: 
Aunt Janet, her husband’s aunt and godmother, 
and George's godmother too, for though Miss 
Andersen had declined to see Captain Gar- 
land’s penniless bride, she had shown her 
friendship and love for him in being sponsor 
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by proxy to the boy. 

“Does she live here?” said Mrs. Hesketh 
presently, and Walter, anxious to hear his own 
voice, entered volubly into the particulars of 
Miss Andersen’s sojourn in Little Refford, and 
the visit of her relatives from Winwode Rest. 

“And they are going to callon you,mamma,” 
the boy continued, “and Edward hopes you 
will let them take George back to Winwode 
Rest. Shall you let him go?” 

“No, dear, certainly not,” was Mrs. Hesketh’s 
reply. There was a defiant sharpness in her 
tone, which to older ears than those of her un- 
tutored child would have sounded sadder than 
the bitterest ery. 

Presently, emboldened by her silence, Walter 
touched upon a subject which lay close to his 
childish heart, and which exercised sorely his 
childish curiosity. 

“Mamma,” he said, “was your name Gar- 
land once ?” 

“ Walter,” she cried, “what do you mean? 
What have you heard ?” 

She gazed with a wild inquiring look into his 
face, but its innocent expression disarmed her 
fears. The child could know nothing. 

“Tell me what you mean, Walter,” she said, 
trying to calm the trembling of her voice. 

Then Walter, in his boyish way, told the 
story of the little memorandum-book, and how 
his brother had possessed himself of it, and 
then expressed his surprise that George should 
care to keep it. 

“ Because, if it is not you name, mamma,” 
he said, his fine blue eyes unconsciously pierc- 
ing her heart with their candid look, “it is of 
no value to us, is it ?” 

“No, my boy,” she murmured, “it is of no 
value since it is not my name which is in it.” 

* Of course not,” replied Walter, “and you do 
not know anybody of that mame do you, 
mamma ?” 

“No, Walter, I do not know the name of 
Caroline Garland—now !” 

(To be continued.) 
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POEMS AND SONNETS. 


By Harnett STocKAL. 


“There is a good deal of grace and tenderness in Miss 
Stockall’s verses.” —Saturday Review. 

“These are the thoughts of a refined and cultivated 
woman, eared | in pleasing verse.” Bie acypearrad 

“Never devoid of a tender and grace suggestiveness.” 

—The Queen. 

“Many of the pieces have appeared in ‘ All the Fear 
Round,’ and all show nice sentiment and sincere 
of religion and loyalty.” —The Graphic. 


Lonpon :— 
Simpkin, Marshall § Co.. 4, Stationers’ Hall Court, 
and all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
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CONFIRMATION DRESS. 


290.—F RonT. 290.—Back. 


No. 290.—CoNFIRMATION Dress of white muslin. The body 
is cut with round waist, and plissé & la vierge, and trimmed all 
round the neck and sleeves by acrepe lissefril. The skirt is edged 
by a broad hem. The sash can be made of muslin, silk, satin, or 
moiré. If the veil is to be made of the same material, it is better 
to choose a muslin 67 inches wide. Will require for dress and sash, 


GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING GOWN. 


292.—F Ronr. 292—Back. 

This Dressing Gown is made of fine Angola either or light 
brown, lined throughout with scarlet silk, ee edges 
bound with scarlet ribbon, with girdle to match. front is trim- 
med with five cross rows of double cord, with crow’s toes at the 
ends. Cuffs formed with cord and Austrian knots. If less ex- 
pense is desired, the Dressing Gown may be made of gi od 
and the lining omitted. Will take about 3 yards of a 54 in 
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3 yds. muslin, for the circular veil 2} yds. material. 
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DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 
Price Sixpence Each, Post Free. 


Comprise all the Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelisses, &c., that appear in this Magazine. They are far superior to any that have hitherto been sold 
in England, France, or America. They are cut on new Scientific principles, by the first Parisian Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. 


They will prove of very great advantage to all Drapers and Dressmakers, enabling them to make oP with the greatest ease any Costume represented 


in this favorite Magazine. ave their dresses made up at home. 


The quantities of materials required for each Dress, Pelisse, &c. are given in 


These Patterns will likewise be of very great service to those Ladies who ha‘ 
the Magazine iteelf, with the description of each costume. 


THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST OF DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS ON SALE TO MARCH 3ist. 1880. 
te IN ORDERING A PATTERN ONLY THE NUMBER (and Letter if any) NEED BE SPECIFIED. 
N.B.— Ladies will oblige by enclosing name and full address, plainly written, which will ensure speedy delivery by the Post Office. 


‘* PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 
FOR LADIES. 


All cat for Chest measures of 34} inches 


JANUARY and FEBRUARY, 1879. 
* Mi Cowe thas Pelisse, single-breasted with coat 


ee ~ 
« %.—Princesee Dress with slight train. 
MARCH and APRIL, 1879. 
 52—Polonaise Princesse, with draped tablier. 
n 6L—Demi-Saison Paletot. 
» 64—A useful half-fitting outdoor Jacket, with 
four seams in the back. 
62,—The Canadian, a Lady’s double-breasted Ulster 
Coat, with hood and belt. 
63.—Polonaise Princesse, without gilet, to be draped 
at back and sides according to taste. 
n» &.—The Rosalinda Princesse Tunique. 
» Alexandra Mantle. 
» &l.—Double-breasted outdoor Jacket for cloth. 


MAY, JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST 1879. 
»104.—The Agnes Costume, Corsage a giletand panier. 
» 18.—The Lilian Costume, Cuirasse & double panier. 
», 108.—The Boulogne tunique, ‘“‘ Fishwife”’ style. 

» 115.—Teilette for an elderly lady, Corsage & bouffant, 
1 123.—Deep Mourning Costume, for a parent. 

» 134.—The Agatha Costume, tunique and bouffant. 

y 125.—The Beatrice Visite. 

» 180a.—Dress-skirt & Norfolk Jacket body with yoke. 


»134—Trouville Costume, corsage, tablier, and bouffant. 


» 137.—Mourning Costuine, pointed corsage & tunique. 
»1.—The Victoria Mantelet. 

n1i0a.—The uew Shoulder Cape, two styles. 

» 14l.—The Croizette Peleriue Fichu. 

» 42.—Lawn Tennis Tunique, (Pinafore style). 


SEPTEMBER, 1879. 

+ 159.—Princease Dress with long full train. 

» 160,—The Ormunde Costume Corsage and Train skirt 
with folds at sides. 

» 167.—Mourning Visite Mantle. 

», 16.—Mourning Paletot, double-breasted. 

n» 169.—The Bernhardt Blouse Polonaise or Robe with 
waist belt and without pleats in the body. 


OCTOBER, 1879. 
»170.—The Clarissa Morning Costume. Basquine a 
Gilet with waistbelt, and upper skirt. 
» 171—Home Toilette, Corsage, skirt, and train. 
» 174—The Baden Costume. Corsage, long plastron. 
drapery, side pleats and back bouffant. 
»1%3.—The Alice Visite. 
» 176.—Polonaise and. skirt for a child of 5 years old. 
»178.—Galway Dinner Dress. Corsage. skirt, & train. 
» 180.—Talbot Costume. Corsage upper & under skirts. 
n18L.—The Powys Costume. rsage and tunique. 
»182—The Adela Casaque. 
. Le fsb a basques, and tunique. 
» 184.—Widow's Mourning Dress. Corsage and open 


eaniqne 

» 188.—New Princease Robe for Morning wear. Me- 
diam train, moderately full at back. 

» 187.—New Parisian Dressing Gown, Princesse style. 


NOVEMBER, 1879. 


 188.—The Ernestine Promenade Costume. Corsage 
Cuirasse, upper skirt and bouffant. 

» 189.—Princesse Dress for a child of 4. 

. 191.—The Mabella Costume. Corssge, Tunique, and 
under-skirt with moderate train. 

19%—The Petre Costume. Corsageagilet, Tunique 


and bouffant. 

»195.—The Winchelsea Promenade Toilette. Point- 
ed corsage, ier, and tunique. 

»1%,—The Athole Basquine, double 
paniers, and bouffant, 

»197.—The Clarendon Visiting Costume. Robe Prin- 
cesee, and dra: echarpe. 

»1%.—The Arabel Dinner Toilette. Tunique Prin- 
cesee, and train. 

»20.—The Millicent Dinner Dress. Open corsage 

draped at sides, and draped tunique. 


DECEMBER, 1879. 


»» 217.—The Leicester Costume. 

»» 219.—The Andrassy Costume. Corsage, draperies, 
and bouffante. 

»» 220.—The Kathleen Robe and Tunique. 

» 222.—The Alexandra Costume. Corsage, Upper and 


under-skirts. 

»» 223.—The Luchesi Costume. Corsage a gilet, and 
upper skirt. 

», 225.—Dinner Dress. Tunique with square open- 


ing. and train. 
»» 226.—Ball Dress. Coreage princesse, and Paniers. 
»» 228.—Half-Morning Costume. Basquinea gilt and 


See are bee 

»» 230.—New Tight-fitting Sleeve. 3d. 

»» 21-—Tight-fitting sleeve, with puff at elbow. 3d. 
», 232.—Full Sleeve, with three puffs and cuff. 3d. 
+, 233.—Shoulder Cape for Winter wear. 3d. 


JANUARY, 1880. 


No. events Connaught Costume. Basquin, Skirt and 


uffaut. 

», 241.—The Elizabeth Visite Mantle. 

»» 242.—The Adelaide Promenade Costume; Jacket, 
Tablier, panier, and Bouffant. 

», 243.—The Lorne Dinner Dress: Corsage-Princease, 
with draperies, tablier, and bouffant. 

» 244.—Dinner Toilette, Tunique Princesse, with 
draperies and pouf. 

» 245.—Reception Costume. Pointed Corsage, dra- 
peries, nud bouffant. 


», 246.—The Biarritz Sortie du bal ; very elegant and novel. 


+, 247.—The Prado Ball Dress. Pointed Corsage, dra- 
peries, front of skirt and train. 

», 248.—Dinner or Theatre Dress. Corsage Princesse 
with draperies, draped tunique and bouffant. 

+» 249.—The Osborne Robe Princesse, with bouffant and 

slight train. 

», 252.—The Muriel Gilet. 

», 253.—Half-Mourning Costume. Corsage Princesse, 
draperies and bouffant. 

>», 254.—The Maud Gilet. 


FEBRUARY, 1890. 


» 257.—The Patti Promennde Costume. Corsage.- 
Redingote, Upper skirt and bouffant. 

” .—Carriag 

gilet, and draped tunique. 
» 259.—The Gertrude Costume. Folded Tanique 
aa sot erat ne iar euiaa eG ‘ii 

” .— The Percy Costume. 0! orsage, \° 
ered Tunique, and bouffant. * 

»» 261.—The Heloise Visite. 

»»262.—The Rantzau Costume. Co’ @ revers, 
double ms a revers and bouffant. 

» 263.—The Beryl Ball Dress, low-pointed Corsage, 
and Tunique. 

»» 264.—The Dolores Dinner Dress, Corsage, Tunique, 
and Train. 

»» 265.—The Ulrica Dinner Dress, robe Princesse, 
with draped front and sides. 

» 266.—The Orleans Costume for cloth; Double- 
breasted Corsage-Redingote; draped tunique 
and bouffant. 

»» 267.—The Leitrim Afternoon Tea Gown, complete. 

», 268.—The Brenda Promenade Costume. Corsage- 
Redingote and draped tunique. 

» 270.—Mournivg Costume, Corsage-Redingote and 


skirt. 
»»272.—The new Jersey Costume. The Corsage ar- 
ranged. for elastic materials, and to lace u 
the back. Draped Bpper skirt, to be fastened 
with o sash at the back. 
>» 2724.—Under skirt for the above. 


MARCH. 1880. 
Plate 1. 
1» 274.—The Alice Promenade Costume, Jacket. upper 
skirt, aud bouffunt. 
»» 275.—The Karolyi Visite. 
»,206.—The Myrtle Promenade Costume. Corsage 
Redingote, aks a aa and bouffant. 
ate 2. 
»» 277.—Brides’ Travelliog Costume. Corsage, Red- 
ingote, tunique, and bouffant, 
”» ee Dress. Corsage, panier, tunique, and 
‘ain. 


e Costume. Corsage-Redingote with - 


MARCH, continued. 


» 279.—Brides-Maid’s Costume: complete except the 
underskirt. 


Plate 3. 
»» 280.—The Gainsborough Costume. Corsage chasse- 
resse, and tunique. 
»» 281.—The Harebell Costume. Skirts complete, 
es Aes e doe gions “ this ap rete : 
.—The r e. reage, dra} Ue 
" nique, and bouffant. : 
Plate 4, 


(JUVENILE COSTUMES FOR SPRING AND 
SUMMER, 1890. Price 3d. to 13 years of age.) 


283.—The Dora Costume, for a girl of 10 years old. 

>» 294.—The “ Mary” Costume, for a little girl of 6. 

»» 288.—The Gwendoline Costume, for 8 young lady of 
14 years of age, Price 6d. 

»» 296.—The Evelyn Costume, skirt and sash, for a girl 

of 7. (The corsage is given full-sized with this 


Number). 
»» 287.—The eo ali Costume, for a young lady of 9 
ears old. Corsage, Redingote. and upper skirt. 
«¢ 298.—The Clarice Dress, for a little girl of 6 yearsold. 


Plate 5. 
»» 239.—Mourning Costume. Pointed corsage and 
tunique, 
Plate 7. 


3 B00: Connemauon Dress, fora young lady about 15 
or 16. 
» 291,—Princesse Chemise. 


>» 292.—Gentleman’s Dressing Gown: chest measure, 
38 inches. 


»» 293.—Ladies Cooking Apron. 3d. 


NEW MANTLES, PALETOTS, PELISSES, &. 


FOR WINTER, 1880. 
»» 201.—The Madeline Casaque, fur trimmed. 
»» 202.—The Pauline Casaque, for velvet and lace. 
+, 203.—The Alathea Paletot, single-breasted, for cloth. 
204.—The Marion Paletot, double-breasted with 
shawl collar. 
>», 205.—The Patricia Visite, cloth and fringe. 
»» 206.—The Margaret Mantle. 
»- 207.—The Barbara Visite, double-breasted. 
»» 208.—The Josceline Visite. 
;, 209.—The Adeline Pelisse, long skirt & wide sleeve. 
*' 210.—The Phillippa Manteau Visite. 
5 ee double-breasted Ulster, without 


It. 
5, 211a.—Same style of Ulster, but single-breasted. 
» 212.—The Dorothea Pelisse, long and single- 
b with coat sleeve. 
», 2124.—Pointed Hood for Ulater or Mantle. 3d. 
», 2128.—Round Hood for do. do. 34. 
+: 212c.—Cape Hood for do. do. laying quite flat on the 
shoulders. 3d. 
» 218.—The Marie Christina Visite Mantle. 
229,—Single-breasted Ulster. New and improved 
atyle, with one, two, or three capes. 
»» 239.—Circular Cloak, or Rotonde, with round hood. 
> 2394.—Circular Cloak, or Rotonde, with pointed hood. 
+, 235.—The Ottoline Waterproof, new single-breasted 


style. 
Ay 956.-New Winter Ulster: double-breasted, and but- 
toning up to the neck, with shoulder cape. 


UNDERSKIRTS. 


Suited for the above-named Ladies’ Costumes. 
No. 1.—Marquise Trained Skirt, for Evening Dress, 
» 8.—Duchesge Train Skirt, (new square style). 
+» 48.—Dress Skirt of walking length. 

»» 138.—Dress Skirt with medium Train. 
»» 189.—Dress Skirt with long Train. 


©.° This list is added to every month ; for particulars of 
which see succeeding numbers of the Magazine, 

*,° Patterns are withdrawn from this list as soon as 
they go out of fashion, 


&— For French Underlinen, Gentlemen's Under-garments, Ladies’ Standard Body Patterns, and Juvenile 


Costumes, see other list. 


_e%e These patterns (Children’s patterns excepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure, measuring 344 inches Chest measure, and 24 
dnches Waist measure. Instructions for Dressmaking and for enlarging or decreasing the size will ba enclosed gratis with each pattern. 
Apply by LETTEE ONLY, enclosing postage stamps, to Messrs. Louris Devers & Co.,1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London W. 
N. B. All orders will be executed by return of post. 


THE WORLD OF FASHION 


A JOURNAL OF FASHION AND LITERATURE. 
Ts tHe Best and Cuearest Lapies’ MaGazine IN THE WORLD. 


It has from twelve to fifteen beautifully-colored Costumes every month. 
It has an uncolored plate of Mourning Costumes, Caps, Bonnets, &c. 
It has an outline plate of the latest fashionable Models. 
It has reverse views in outline of every Costume. 

It gives ong or TWO reliable full-sized patterns every month GRATIS. 
It sells complete patterns of all Costumes at sixpence each. 
It sends all patterns by return of post, and Post Frex. 
Its patterns are the best in the world for good style and reliable St. 
Its patterns are the only ones which give satisfaction to all. 

Its Costumes are specially selected to suit the English taste. 

It excludes the extravagant Continental styles issued by other Journals. 
Its Costumes can all be made up with the greatest ease. 
Its descriptions are of real practical value to Ladies. 

“It gives the quantities of material required for each costume. 

Its leading article on Fasbion is always accurate and reliable. 

Its letterpress pages are not full of puffs and tradesmen’s advertisements. 
Its letterpress contains true information on the latest Fashions. 

Its Literature is of the purest tone and highest order. 
Its Poetry has been graciously approved by Royalty. 
Ita Correspondence is interesting and instructive. 

It has engaged the first talent in every department. 
Ir 1s THE ontY Lapies’ Macazine OF REAL PRACTICAL VALUE. 
It is useful to Drapers, Dressmakers, and private families. 


THE OLDEST 
AND MOST PRACTICAL 
LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


It is bought by every one who has once had a copy. 


All these advantages render it the Cuzarest Lapigs’ Macazine in the World. It can be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, 
Price One Shilling. It should be delivered on the first of every month. 


‘SHIGVI HSITIONG 
WO GAALOATAS ATIVIOUAS 
SUWOLSOO SNIVINOO 


. LONDON.—SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. ere 
N. B.—Ladies will oblige by giving their orders early, asthe demand for this Mugazine is so great that the publishers can aith difculty 


supply it after the day of Publication, 


DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, PRICE FROM THREEPENCE TO SIXPENCE EACH, POST FREE, 


NEW FRENCH UNDERLINEN. 
(Reduced Prices, 
UNDERLINEN FOR LADIES. 
All cut for Chest measure of SH inches. 

No. la, Dressing Gown, 6d. 0. 2a, Dressing 
Jacket, 4d. No. 3a, Full Train Petticoat, 6d. 
No, 4a, Petticoat Body, 4d, _No. 5, NightDreas, 6d, 
No. 6a, Petticoat, walking length, 6d. 

No. 68, Princesse Petticoat, body & skirt in one, 6d. 
No. 7a, Chemise, 4d. No. 8a, Full Drawers, 4d. 
No. 88, Chemise and Drawers combination, 6d. 

No.9, Flannel Vest. 940, Lady's Bathing Dress, 6a. 

Price 4d. and 6d. each post free. 

N.B. The above set of 12 patterns (post free) for 80. 6d. 

»» 273.—New Petticoat, walking length. 

», 2734.—Train to add to Petticoat No. 273, for evening 

wear. 
UNDERLINEN FOR GIRLS. 

All cut for Chest measures of 27 inches. Age 12. 

No. 10a, Dressing Gown, No. lla, Dressing 

Jacket. No. 12a, Petticoat. No. 18a, Petticoat 
Princesse shape. No. 14a, Petticoat Body. 

No, 15a, Drawers. No. 153, Chemise and Drawers 
Combination. No. 16a, Flannel Vest. No. 17a, Finunel 
Petticoat. No. 18a, Bathing Costume. 

No, 194, Chemise. No. 20a, Night Dress. 

Price 4d. each post free. 


N. B. The complete set of 12 patt 
eae Pp of 12 patterns may be had (post 


CHILDREN’S UNDERCLOTHING AND DRESSES. 


All cut for Cheat measure of 20 inches, Age 4. 
No. 21a, Dress. No. 22a, Frock. No. 23a, Frock. 
No, 24a, Chemise Drawers, No, 25a, Chemisette. 
No. 26a, Body Drawers. No, 27a, Full Blouse. 


No. 28a. Petticont, No. 294, Blouse. No. 30a, Night 
Gown, No. 3la, Chemise. No. 32a, Drawers. 
Price 3d. each, post free 


N.B. The complete set of 12 children’s patterns may 
had (post free) for 2s. 6d. J ¥ a 
BABY LINEN. 

Nos. 33a, Clonk. 34a, Short Frock. 35a, Long 
Robe, or Monthly Gown if less trimmed. 36a, Petti- 
coat. 374, Short Princesse Frock. 38a, Long Petti- 
coat, Cambric or Flannel. 39a, Shirt. 40a, Bib. 
4la, Night Jacket, lengthened to form Night-Gown 


(Continued from the other side.) 


Baby Linen, (continued). % 
42a, Shoe. 43a, Baby’s Drawers or Couvre-linge. 
Price 3d. ench, post free, 
N.B. The complete set of 11 patterns of Baby Linen 
may be had (pout free) Sor 28, 
Illustrations of any of this Underlinen avill be 
sent (post free) on receipt of a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope. 


UNDER GARMENTS FOR GENTLEMEN, 
DECEMBER. 1879. 

sy 234.—Gentleman’s Smoking Cap. Round shape. 3d. 

», 234a,—Genutleman's Smoking Cap. Turban shape. 3d. 

», 230.—Gentleman’s Flannel Vest. Chest measure 37 


inches. 

», 236.—Gentleman’s Woollen Shirt. Plain shape 
without yoke. Chest 37 inches. 

», 2364 —Flannel Shirt for a Boy of 13, Chest measure 


32 inches. 

»» 236B,— Ditto ditto for a Boy of 6, Chest measure 26. 

», 237.—Gentleman’s Dress Shirt. With  sbield- 
sbaped front, aud yoke piece at back of neck. 
Chest 37 inches. 

», 238.—Gentleman’s Night Shirt, with yoke. Chest 
37 inches. 


STANDARD BODY PATTERNS, 
WITH BASQUES. 
FOR ALL SIZES. 
(In thin tissue paper, at Reduced Prices.) 


CHILDREN aud GIRLS’ sizea, 3d. each, post Jree, 
Chest Measures, 19, 204, 22, 24, 27, 25}, 30. 


LADIES’ SIZES, 4d. each, post free. 
Chest Measures,—314, 33, 344, 36, 374, 394, 41, 423. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 


Price 3d. for all marked on the list as under 14 years of age; 


14 years and upwards, Gd. 
» 24.—Bnll Dress fora Child 7 or 8 years old. 
» 38.—Princesse Dress for a young Indy of 13 years, 
» 64.—Robe Princesse for a girl of 9 years old. 
» 7.—Little Miun’s Costume, for a child of 7 years, 


Javenile Costumes, (continued.) 

» 77.—Corsage a basques and Upper Skirt fora young 
lady abant 14 years. 

» 78.—Paletot for a girl of 14. fee 

», 1424.—Lawn Tennis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or& 

»» 143.—Pleated dress for a little girl of 7 ot 8. 

>» 144.—Norfolk Bodice with yokeand skirt for{s yours 
lady of 15 or 16. re oy mar ati 

145.—Corsage, er, and skirt fora girl of 10. 

a 146.—Dress with low neck for a little girl of5 or 6. 

» 147.—Zouave Suit for boy 8 or 9 years od. at 

>» 148.—Paletot or out door Jacket for a little girl 
6 years old. . stot 

+, 149.—Corsage a basques, scarf and skirt fors girl 
13 or 14. Chest measure 29}. m7 

», 150.—Man of War suit for a boy of 9 or 10 years ol 


» 4, 151.—Boy’s Snilor’s Suit, age 7 to 8. 


» 1514.—Boy’s Sailor’s suit, age 10 toll. 
i 16h. — "The 13 Costume for a girl of 8. Dressand 
acket. 
162.—The Alice dress for a girl of I to 12. 

* 163.—The Isabel outdoor Jacket, double breasted, 
for a young Iady of 12 to 14. . 7 

»» 164.—The Louise Costume for a little girl of 9 orl", 
Robe Princesse and kilted flounce. 

»» 165.—The Mand Toilette for a girl of 7 years 
Dress with revere and collar, scarf and fear 7 

3 166.—The Helena outdoor Jacket for a little gil 
5 or 6, Single breasted style with long pean 

>», 1664.—The same kind of outdoor Jacket for aginé 


8or 9. : shout belt 
»» 214.—Double-brenasted Ulster with or withou 
tone gil ot aes oe ateg to No. 21. 
» 2144,.—Ditto ditto for a girl of 14. : 
», 224,—Ball Dress for a Girl of 12 or 13. Princess 
Polonaise, with square opening at beck. 
, 227.—Ball Dress for a Little Girl of 4or 3. bite 
» 229a.—Single-brensted Ulster with cape fora Ltue 
girl of 12 to 13. se 
+» 229B.—Single breasted Ulster with cape fora bt 
girl of 8 to 10 years. ; sttle gid 
+» 229c.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for littles 
of 5 or 6 years. 


©,° This list is added to every month ; for particulars‘! 
which see succeeding numbers of the Magazive. a 

e°s Patterns are withdrawn from this list as son 
they go out of fashion. 


DEVERE’S SERIES OF ORESS BODY PATTERNS WITH BASQUES, CUT IN BROWN PAPER. 


This set of Patterns is divided into two parts. The first series has seven brown paper patterns, for Children and Young Ladies. 


The second series has eight brown aed patterns for Ladies from the smallest to the largest sizes. agt 
hest 19 inches, age 2.—Chest 20}, age 4.—Chest 22, age 6.—Chest 24, age 8.--Chest 27, age 11 to 12.—Chest 2. 


The sizes of the first Series are :— 


age 12to 13.—Chest 30, age 14 to 15. Price 28. 6d., post free. 
The sizes of the second Series are :—Small sizes, Chest 31} and Chest 33. Medium $izés,'Chest'84}-and-Chest 36.. Large sizes, Chest measures Suh 


394, 41, and 42} inches. Price 3s., post free. 


__ Both these series of Patterns are principally intended for Dressmakers. If Ladics require any of the above sizes to suit themselves or their families, 


No. 675. 


Obserbations 


ON 
LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


In anticipation of a favorable spring and 
summer, the Manufacturers and Modistes have 
been preparing many novelties; the materials 
will be very rich, and this, combined with the 
present excellent taste in colors, and the com- 
bination of the Persian and Indian materials, 
will make costumes more elegant and ladylike 
than anything we have seen lately. The late 
wretched seasons have caused Ladies to think 
more of Ulsters and Waterproofs than any- 
thing else: the elegant has been laid aside for 
the useful. We hope for a great change in all 
these things: art and elegance will again be 
triumphant. It is fortunate that we have 
secured the services of one of the most eminent 
Artists in Fashion of the present day: the 
plates in our present Number indicate this; 
they are selected with great taste, and the Cos- 
tumes are very admirably copied. We have had 
many letters complimenting us on the success 
of our new arrangements. 

The great feature of the present Fashion, is 
that the Dress shall display the figure to the 
greatest advantage, that is why the Princesse 
style has continued so long in favor: the long 
Jackets, the favorites of the present moment, are 
but a development of this idea; they are made 
in every style and form, but all are intended to 
show the figure to the greatest advantage. 

Sleeves are a little tighter, to show the form 
of the arm. The dress below the jacket is only 
swelled out sufficiently to make the tout ensemble 
all that can be desired; there is no change in 
trains. 

In Jacket Bodies, the prevailing fashion is 
the “ Redingote” style; the Redingote is merely 
a short, tight-fitting czirasse, to which is added 
@ separate skirt, formed of a straight band of 
material, about 8 to 12 inches in depth. The 
advantage of this cut is, that a perfect fit round 
the waist and hips can bo obtained, without 
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any of that superfluous width at the bottom of 
jacket, which was usually found in the old form 
of basquine or basque body. 

The children’s Plate of Costumes contains 
every novelty suited to each age during the 
ensuing Spring and Summer season. 


In our next month’s Number we shall give 
our SPECIAL PLATE of TWELVE Lapis’ 
Mantes, Jackets, Dust Croaks, &., for Spring 
and Summer, with an outline plate containing 
the Reverse views. . 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


Paris. 
Ma Chére Amie, 

The Parisian Society of to-day offers some of 
the most astonishing contrasts: being a mixture of 
el ce and rity. 

me Ladies will wear the most common materials, 
trimmed in the most elegant and expensive style. The 
luxury in apartments passes imagination. There is 
no longer any rule to be observed, every lady 
can let her fancy run free: if she has an artistic 
taste, so much the better. In entering a drawing- 
room at the present time, you seem at first to enter 
an old curiosity shop : for here, on the sofa is a fox’s 
skin, on the centre table an old cachemire shawl, 
on the arm-chair by the window is a piece of ancient 
Turkish embroidery. In the right hand corner of the 
room stands an easel, on which is placed a work of 
art (or of no art at all), on this easel, more or less 
artistically draped, isa handsome picce of velvet, richly 
embroidered with flowers contrasting in color. On the 
whole, these things have a most charming laisser 
aller effect, but there must not be too much of it. 

Flowers are seen everywhere : not the flowers that 
we were used to see in drawing-rooms and boudoirs, 
but gigantic flowers, small trees, which are placed be- 
hind the chair of the lady of the house, so as to form 
a canopy over the head of the fair hostess when pre- 
siding at a reception or a five o’clock tea. 

Never has the luxury of Indoor Toilette been more 
studied, more elegant, or more charming. A Lady 
does not now wait till she has grown-up sons and 
daughters before she wears a cap; no, as soon as she 
is called Madame she wears a cap, but this cap is a 
superb nest of lace of the finest texture, which artis- 
tically frames her sweet face, or partly covers 
her hair. Her dress is a long Princeseo gown 
(anciently called dowillette) either of drap de sote or 
satin, trimmed all round by a chicorce of the same 
material, and tastily studded by ribbons and lace; 
her stockings are a marvel, and her shoes or mules 
exquisites, 

ive o’clock teas, which were revived by our poor 
Empress Engénie, are in great favor, and are becom. 
ing, perhaps, a little toocommon. Five o’clock tea 
used to be an hour of repose just before dressing for 
er. 


THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


Poa 


, The Empress’s tea time was consecrated to the 
: eniuses that wished to make themselves known to 

er; with her usual kindness and intelligence, she 

would listen to their poetry, their philosophy, would 

encourage one or another, and sometimes find so 

¢ much enjoyment and solace in their conversation as 
to forget the hour for dressing, her Lady of Honour 

being obliged gently to remind her of the fleeting 


our. 
4 The toilette of these Afternoon Teas must be a 
: very recherché négligé. Some are made of muslin, 
elaborately trimmed with lace, and worn over a pink 
or blue silk underskirt, sometimes of thicker material 
such as ruby velvet, trimmed with cream-colored lace, 
or poult de soie and brocade. The younger the lady 
is, the lighter and more vaporous must the tea-gown 
be. I have seen a very charming one made of white 
mousseline de laine, trimmed with Archevéque velvet, 
which being worn by a blonde, suited her to perfec- 
tion. 
CoMTESsE DE B—. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


THE HAREBELL CORSAGE (281). 

Onur first full-sized pattern is the very novel and 
elegant style of Corsage belonging to the Harebell 
Costume, No. 281 of plate 3. This pattern consists of 
front, sidepiece, back, and sleeve. The trimmings of 
front and the two fishes are marked by pricking; the 
seam that joins the sidepiece and the back is marked 
by two cuts near the shoulder seam. Ladies who re- 
quire the pattern of the complete skirt can obtain it 
by enclosing 6 stamps to the Editors. 


THE EVELYN BODY, FOR A LITTLE GIRL 
OF SEVEN YEARS OLD. (286.) 

Our second pattern (all the pieces of which are 
marked by one hole near the centre) is the double- 
breasted body of the Evelyn Costume, for a little girl 
measuring about 25 inches round the chest. The pat- 
tern consists of five pieces, viz., back, sidepiece, 
front, collar, and sleeve. On the front we have 
marked the middle of front, the fish, the button-holes, 
and the buttons. The kilted flounce and sash require 
no pattern, the flounce being only a straight piece of 
stuff 12 inches deep, and of the width required by the 
size of the kilting: the half sash is 15 inches at front, 
and 44 inches long, rounding off gradually to a point 
at back. If desired, the patterns of flounce and sash 
will be supplied by the Editors for 3 stamps. 


Description 
Of the Hates of Costumes. 


Full-sized patterns of all the Dresses, Casaques, 
Pelisses, §c. on eheee pintet are supplied at the nomi- 
nal price of 6d. each, for the accomodation of sub- 
scribers. For particulars see our extra page. 

The Number in brackets, preceding the description 
of each figure, is the number of the Costume in our vist 
of full-sized patterns. 

*,* The Reverse views of all the Costumes on Plates 
1 to 4 will be found on plate 6. 


PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1—(274).—The Alice Morning Pro- 
menade Costume of brown cachemire. The 
jacket is buttoned at the side; the skirt imi- 
tates a tablicr, and is trimmed by a wide and a 
narrow plissé; the back is bouffant, and the 
corners of the ends are turned slightly back. 
Quantities : 12 yds. cachemire; 14 buttons. 


Fig. 2.—(275).—The Karolyi Visite Mantle 
of black silk trimmed with fringe, and having 
an ornament at the back. Will take 7 yds. 
silk; 9 yds. fringe; 10 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(276).—The Myrtle Morning Pro- 
menade Costume of a dark grey fancy 
material, trimmed with velours Pekiné. The 
jackct is cut in Redingote style. The skirt is 
in two pieces, viz.: underskirt and draped 
tablier and upperskirt. Quantities required : 
16 yds. material; } yd. Pekin. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


OUR WEDDING PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—(277).—Bride’s Travelling Costume 
of light cloth, made in Tailor’s style. The 
jacket is a rather long Redingote. The upper 
and the underskirts only make one, the pleats 
or folds being fastened on the lining. The 
trimming consists of three rows of machine 
stitching. Will take 7 yds. 47 inch cloth; 18 
buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(278)— Wedding Toilette of white 
silk and lace. The body is pointed back and 
front, and trimmed in front by a coquille of 
lace (which may be Brussels, Honiton, English 
point, or any other kind). An elegant drapery 
is laid on the hips. The train, which is trim- 
med all round by lace, starts from the front, 
opening a little above the knee, and being cut 
square behind: an underskirt of wide pleats 
goes all around the dress. The train petticoat 
is fastened on the underskirt of the dress just 
under the train. Quantities required: 17 yds. 
silk; 12 yds. lace; 2 orange wreaths, a diadem, 
and a bunch for the neck. 

Fig. 3.—(279).—Bridesmaid’s Costume of 
pink mousseline de laine, trimmed with fringe, 
ribbon, and lace. The jacket is cut en Reding- 
ote. The skirt in front is trimmed by alternate 
flounces of laceand mousseline. ‘Two draperies 
start from the front, and are draped under the 
back of overskirt, which is bouffant, and 
gathered up in the middle of back by an ele- 
gant bow. Will require 15 yds. mousseline ; 44 
yds. fringe; 11 yds. lace; 4 yds. ribbon. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


COSTUMES FOR THE BOAT RACE. 


Fig 1.—(280).—The Gainsborough Costume 
of Oxford blue cachemire de V Inde and brocade. 
The jacket is of the new style called chasse- 
vesse, trimmed in front and all round by 
brocade. The skirt is gathered in front by a 
ribbon, then opencd and trimmed by revers and 
bands of brocade; the back makes two pouffs, 
and the overskirt forms a train. Quantities 
required ; 7 yds. cachemire de UInde; 2% 
brocade; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(281)—The Harebell Costume of 
of Cambridge blue cachemire de UV Inde, trimmed 
with satin bows and lace. The body is pointed 
behind ; in front it forms two points, and is 
trimmed by curved biais bands and a bow. 
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The front of skirt is pliseé, and crossed three 
times by two biais baits and lace, and finished 
at the bottom by two biais bands and a small 
plissé. The back forms four pouffe,and ends in 
® round train. Will take 7 yds. cachemire de 
UInde ; 3 yds. lace; 7 yds. satin ribbon. 

We give the full-sized pattern of this novel and 
elegant Corsage, 

ig. 3.—(282).—The Madrid Visiting Cos- 

tume of black silk and brocade. The jacket is 
of brocade, with a gilet, cuffs, and pockets of 
silk. The skirt is ornamented in the middle of 
front by a broad band of brocade, and trimmed 
on each side alike: the whole front is laid in 
deep pleats held up by buttons. The back forms 
bouffants and ends, which fall on the skirt. 
Will take 14 yds. silk; 6 yds. brocade; 24 
buttons. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


OUR SPECIAL JUVENILE PLATE 
FOR SPRING, 1880. 


Fig. 1.—(283).—The Dora Toilette, for a 
young lady of thirteen: it is of manve cache- 
mire, trimmed by machine stitching. The 
jacket is long and round, and trimmed by 
revers ; the overskirt is gathered in front by a 
ribbon, and elegantly draped behind; the 
underskirt is edged by a long plissé. Will take 
10 yds. cachemire; 18 buttons. 

ig. 2.—(284).—The Mary blouse Costume, 
for a little girl of nine years old. It is of Oxford 
blue cachemire, the back and front are laid in 
pleats under the collar, a wide biais band 
edged by velvet and lace separates the blouse 
from the wide-pleated skirt. Between each 
pleat is a tab edged by velvet and fastened by 
a button. Will require 3} cachemire de U Inde ; 
4 yds. lace; 24 buttons; 5 yds. velvet. 

Fig. 3.—(285).—The Gwendoline Promenade 
Costume, for a young lady about fifteen years 
of age: it is of mouse-grey cloth, trimmed in 
Tailor style by machine stitching. The jacket 
is of Redingote form, and the overskirt gathered 
in front by a ribbon, and well looped up behind. 
Long plissé petticoat. Quantities required: 5 
yds. 44 inch cloth ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(286).—The Evelyn Toilette, for a 
little girl about seven Mea of age: it is of 
brown merino. The jacket is of princesse form, 
edged by a plissé, and encircled by a scarf and 
bows and ends. To make it will require 7 yds. 
merino ; 10 buttons. 

We give the full-sized Pattern of this stylish 
and useful Jacket. 

Fig. 5.—(267).—The Georgina Visiting Cos- 
tume, for a young lady of 12 or 13; of Cam- 
bridge blue silk. The jacket is of Redingote 
style, trimmed by folds of silk: the overskirt 
is draped by bows in front, and well draped 
behind; trimmed all round by a plissé and 
folds of silk like the jacket. Will ‘ees 10 yds. 
silk; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 6.—(288(.—The Clarice Dress, for a little 
girl of five years old. Princesse dress of cache- 
mire, trimmed by pipings, fringe, and buttons. 
S 2 % 
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Will take 3} yds. cachemire; } yd. fringe; 18 
buttons. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


No. 1.—The ‘‘ Duchesse ’’’ Bonnet, for an elderly 
lady; made entirely of mauve satin, and stretched on 
the shape. ‘The strings, which are edged on one side 
by white Malines lace, cross the crown, and are 
fastened under the chin by a tea rose. A cluster of 
fe roses, surrounded by lace, ornaments the right 
Bide. . 

No. 2.—Bow of Bretonne lace and surah. To make 
it, you simply take } yd. of lace gathered up to the end, 
and it will quite naturally take the shape represented 
by our design ; then fasten it on a piece of muslin, 
add the bow of surah and the loop. The ornament 
i of a fantaisie brooch, and may be varied at 
will. 

No. 3.—Bauu CoIrrurg, for a married lady: it is 
ornamented by a spray of wild roses and a marabout 
feather. 

No. 4.—The “‘ Voltigeur.”” A Young Lady’s Har 
of white felt, trimmed by a long ruby-colored ostrich 
feather: the end of the feather is covered with a 
buckle of Strass. 

No. 5.—‘‘ Le Parisien’? Bonnet of grey felt, trim- 
med all round by a fringe of small foliage, and at left 
side by a cluster of red poppies and leaves: the 
sorry is ornamented by patheriice of poppy-red 
satin. 

No. 6.—The ‘‘ Bergeronnette’’? Bow, made with a 
lace handkerchief, which is simply fe up in the 
middle by a ribbon, which is elegantly knotted. 
Handkerchiefs are used in very many various ways, 
for they have proved a great boon to Ladies. What 
is more charming than tho ‘‘ Bergeronnette,’’ and 
more quickly made, unmade, washed, ironed, and 
made up again ? It always looks fresh, is easily stored 
away, and the ribbon can be varied to suit the toilette 
without much trouble. The handkerchief ought te 
be 13 to 14 inches square. 

No. 7.—Young Lady’s Bau, CorrruRE: trimmed 
with silver leaves and silver ribbon. 

No. 289.—Young Lady’s Mournina Costume of 
cachemire de l' Inde, trimmed with Albert crépe. The 
cuirasse is cut pointed front and back, trimmed by 
collar, cuffs, revers, and band of crépe. The over- 
skirt forms slight See peries at the sides, and is 
bouffant behind; the skirt is trimmed by bands of 
crépe and a plissé. Quantity required: 6 yds. cache- 
mire de l’ Inde; 2 yds. crépe. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


In consequence of many complaints as to 
delay and difficulty in procuring this Maga- 
zine, the Editors, at the request of a large 
number of their Subscribers, have now made 
arrangements for forwarding it by post, on the 
28th of each month, on the following prepaid 
terms :— 

This Magazine, post free in Great Britain, and 
other Countries in Class A of the Postal 
Union: For One Year, 11s. 6d.; Srx Months, 
5s. 10d.; Tiree Montis, 3s.; Since Copies, 
Twelve Stamps. 

All Subscriptions must be paid to LL. DEVERR 
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THE COST OF HIS HERITAGE. 


By G. Ewart FLEeMIne. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A RESPITE FOR MBS. HESKETH. 


the heavens, shedding an angry- 
looking glow over the High Street 
of Little Refford, as Mr. and Mrs. 
A Garland walked towards the retired 

suburb where Mr. Hesketh’s house 
was situated. They were engaged in 
earnest conversation on the subject nearest to 
their hearts, when the sound of hasty footsteps 
behind them, and the tones of a familiar voice 
calling, “ Papa! papa!” caused them to stop,and 
turniag round they saw Miles, their eldest son, 
waving in his hand one of those fateful-looking 
orange-colored envelopes, the sight of which 
always makes the heart beat quicker in antici- 
pation of sudden news. 

“A telegram, papa,” cried the lad breath- 
lessly, as he came up to his parents. “I thought 
I had better follow you.” 

“ Quite right, my boy,” replied Mr. Garland, 
as he hastily opened the missive. It was from 
the butler at Winwode Rest. 

“ Please come home at once. A fire broke out 
in the west wing last night, the house ie still 
burning.” : oe 

This sudden and startling news, of course 
caused Mr. and Mrs. Garland to retrace their 
steps, and make arrangements for their imme- 
diate return to Winwode Rest. 

Miles begged to accompany his parents, and 
they gladly complied with his request, feeling 
that the stalwart, energetic young fellow might 
be of great use in the confusion of affairs which 
awaited them at home. 

There was barely time for a hasty and tear- 
ful parting from Edward and Lilian, who were 
confidently committed to the care of Aunt 
Janet, before the train was due, and in the 
hurry and anxiety attending the departure, 
there is no cause for wonder that the subject 
of George Hesketh passed from the minds of 
Mr. and Mrs. Garland. 

As Alice stepped into the railway carriage, 
@ gentleman passing from the train accident- 
ally knocked her umbrella from her hand. He 
stooped to recover it, and with many apologies 
restored it to its owner, raising his hat as he 
did so with courteous grace, and disclosing a 
very handsome but somewhat care-lined coun- 
tenance. 


“T beg your pardon, Madam,” he said in a 
tone of concern. 

Alice smiled with her accustomed gentle- 
ness, and graciously excused the little accident, 
and the gentleman passed on his way out of 
the station. 

Mr. Garland took his seat in the railway 
carriage with his wife and son, and as the train 
moved away, Alice remarked, apropos of the 
little adventure, 

“‘ What a very handsome man he was.” 

“ Yes,” replied her husband, “ he had one of 
those candid, open faces, in which there is no 
guile.” 

Yet that man was Walter Hesketh. 

He had just returned from London after two 
day’s absence on business connected with the 
disposal of the cottage at Little Refford, and 
the success of his arrangements gave a pleasant 
turn to his thoughts as, with his head high in 
the air, and swinging his cane, he walked 
quickly towards home. 

“Poor Stasie!” he murmured, with a tender 
smile, “it will please her for us to leave Little 
Refford, and lose ourselves again in the heart 
of London, that best of hiding-places. She will 
not mind hardship I know, if she can keep the 
boy at school a little longer. Then he will 
fight his own way. Poor girl!” his thoughts 
ran on, changing their current, “I think we 
did wrong to take the boy. Time and her 
other children would have weaned her heart 
from him, though he was her first-born. Now 
she has had years of companionship with him 
instead of months, and if the boy came to 
know the truth now, and if he turned from her, 
as a ycung unthinking boy might do, it would 
kill her.” 

A cloud fell on the handsome, open counten- 
ance while he mused, but as he neared his 
home, he cleared his face by an effort, and 
carried the sunshine of a smile into the pre- 
sence of his wife. 

Mrs. Hesketh was sitting in her bedroom, 
whither she had retired after hearing from 
Walter of the presence in Little Refford of 
the Garlands. 

This intelligence, coupled with the incident 
of the memorandum-book, had smitten the 
weak, unhappy woman with an unreasoning 
fear,—a fear which haunted and oppressed her 
in spite of her better judgment and real know- 
ledge of the world. She dreaded lest Edward 
Garland should identify her with the wicked 
woman whose reckless sin had brought death 
to his brother, and disgrace to her child; a 
terror seized her at the thought that if her be- 
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trayed husband’s brother found her out, he 
would take her boy from her; or would do a 
yet worse thing, denounce her to that darling 
child as an outcast and sinner. 

“T could not bear it,” she had cried in bitter- 
ness to her heart, hour after hour through that 
weary day. “Icould not bear to see the look 
of horror on his young face. I could better 
bear to part with him.” 

There, indeed, lay the secret of her dread. 
She was beginning to sound the depths of 
that sea of bitterness through which every 
woman who sins against her innocent children 
must wade: she was beginning to feel that 
there was a deeper disgrace than the brand of 
worldly scorn, a more degrading humiliation 
than the world’s neglect ;—and that this 
terrible disgrace, this uttermost humiliation, 
might be meted out to her by the look of 
reproachful loathing in her child’s eyes. 

To escape this, to keep her name good in 
that child’s hearing, to be to him the honoured, 
stainless mother he had hitherto known, Caro- 
line Hesketh felt that she could endure any- 
thing, bear any privation, and perform any 
toil. 

Her musing was of this melancholy cast 
when the entrance of her husband aroused 
her. 

She greeted him warmly, for the shortest 
separation was a long trial to her, and when 
their first affectionate words were spoken, 
Walter Hesketh related the result of his 
journey. 

“We can leave Little Refford as soon as you 
like, Stasie,” he concluded, “for Mr. Everard 
will take the furniture just as it stands.” 

A cry of joy escaped his wife’s lips, and in @ 
few hurried words she related the circumstance 
of the Garlands’ presence in the town. 

“T could not have borne the ordeal of meet- 
ing them,” she cried, “now we can go at once, 
to-morrow, can we not?” 

“Well, dear, you and the children could go 
to-morrow ; I must remain for a few days, and 
you had better leave Waters to pack up.” 

So it was arranged that Mrs. Hesketh and 
the children should leave Little Refford by an 
early train on the following morning, and 
repair to furnished apartments already pro- 
visionally engaged by Mr. Hesketh. 

This decision seemed to inspire Caroline 
with new life, for she shook off her languor 
and threw herself with spirit into the prepara- 
tions necessary for such an abrupt departure. 

Mrs. Waters was summoned, and received 
directions for winding up all affairs connected 


with the small household; and before supper- 
time a neatly packed row of trunks, arranged 
in the hall, testified to the skill and willingness 
of the workers. 

The children were in ecstacies, as children 
ever are, when unforeseen excitement arises in 
their daily life, and applied themselves to the 
packing, or otherwise disposing of their books, 
toys, and other personalities with cheery good- 
will. 

All but George. 

He went about all the evening with a cloud 
on his brow, and a strange reluctance in his 
manner. He was old enough to know that 
there was some reason for this sudden flitting 
beyond that which appeared on the surface, 
and there was in his heart an element of boy- 
ish rebellion, against what he failed to under- 
stand, as he moved about from room to room, 
offering but little assistance to the workers 
when his own immediate possessions were 
packed in the large trunk allotted to him. 

In strong contrast to his brother, young 
Walter Hesketh was at once the great help 
and hindrance of the whole party. His pro- 
ficiency in nailing boxes, in tying knots of 
intricate device, in fetching and carrying of 
every conceivable thing required, or not re- 
quired, made him an important person, and he 
gradually took not a little of the direction of 
the various movements into his own hands. 

“George,” he cried briskly, seeing his 
brother lounge into the dining-room in listless 
style, “see, here is a splendid strap for your 
box, you had better take it, and strap the box 
up to-night, if you have nothing more to 
put in.” 

“ Stay, George,” interrupted Mrs. Hesketh, 
who was packing at the centre table, “I think 
your box had better be left open till the morn- 
ing. I shall be glad to put a few little things 
in, for which I can think of no other place.” 

“Very well, mamma,” replied George, “I 
will take the strap, however, and put it by the 
trunk to be ready.” 

Late that evening, when the children and 
servants were all in bed, and while Mr. Hes- 
keth smoked his cigar, according to custom 
(however cold the night), in the little garden 
at the rear of the house, Caroline entered the 
deserted boys’ room. Against the dismantled 
wall, from which fishing-rods, cricket-bats, 
&c., were gone, stood an open trunk, and be- 
side it the strap which Walter had recom- 


‘mended to secure it. 


Mrs. Hesketh placed her candle on a table 


near, and kneeling down, drew George’s desk 
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from the place where it was neatly packed in 
the box. She took from her pocket a bunch of 
keys. It was an easy task to fit a key to that 
simple lock, and in a few minutes the boy’s 
little hoards were turned over with eager 
fingers, which found at length the thing they 
sought—the little russia-leather memorandum- 
book, which Walter had surrendered to his 
brother’s keeping. 

Mrs. Hesketh slipped the little book into her 
pocket, locked the desk, and replaced it in the 
trunk. 

She then went slowly upstairs to her own 
room, where a cheery fire was burning. After 
turning the key in the door, she drew a low 
chair to the hearth, and sitting down, took the 
book from her pocket, and opened the cover. 

“Caroline Anastasia Garland.” 

“ The child was right,” she murmured. “It 
is of no value since it is not my name. Not my 
name—no! in my heart I forfeited the right to 
be called Caroline Garland on that unforgotten 
day when Walter told me how much sweeter 
my second name sounded to him. But how 
could I have overlooked this, when I thought 
every clue to my past life was destroyed ? And 
to think that George should have kept it! 
Does he suspect me? Ah! Heaven, that I 
should ask my heart such a question.” 

She heard her husband re-enter the house, 
and fasten the front door. Hastily, but with 
extremest care, she pushed the little book deep 
down into the glowing heart of the fire. The 
flames closed round it greedily ; she unlocked 
the door, and when a few minutes later, Walter 
Hesketh entered the room, he found his wife 
seated by the fire, looking into the flames, and 
the feathery heap of white ashes had no signi- 
ficance for him. 

“Why should 1 trouble him with this also?” 
she thought sadly. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE FATE OF EDWARD GARLAND. 

At the end of a week, Mr. Garland had so 
arranged matters at Winwode Rest, that he 
was able to leave it in the hands of the work- 
men, who were busily engaged in repairing the 
dilapidations caused by the fire. Happily the 
damage, though extensive, was not irretriev- 
able ; but Winwode Rest was not, for the time 
being, a comfortable home, therefore the Squire 
and his wife arranged to return to Little 
Refford, and spend the remainder of their 
visit. 

They had kept up a daily correspondence 


with their son Edward during their separation, 
and from this source they had learned of the 
departure from Little Refford of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hesketh, with their family. 

Edward wrote somewhat hotly concerning 
his disappointment, and described with much 
vigour an interview he had sought with Mrs. 
Waters, to demand news of his schoolfellow. 

““She was dreadfully unsatisfactory,” wrote 
the boy, “and seemed disinclined to tell me 
anything about George. She thought the 
family were going to India, she said, but I 
don’t believe it, for George would have said 
something to me about such an important 
arrangement on New Year’s Day, if it had 
been thought of by his parents.” 

“Ah! Alice,” said the squire, after reading 
this part of the letter, “ I think we were on the 
right track to find poor George’s boy, but this 
sudden removal throws us off the scent once 
more.” 

Alice Garland sighed. She was weary, and 
her nerves were unstrung after the fright and 
excitement of the fire in her cherished old 
home, and she felt, moreover, a strange un- 
willingness to enter upon the subject of the 
missing boy. It was the first time such a 
feeling had come to her, after the years in 
which that topic had been discussed at Win- 
wode Rest, and in after days Alice thought of 
it, and wondered if that strange, reluctant 
feeling, which haunted her on that morning, 
and throughout the journey to Little Refford, 
had been a presentiment of the event which 
followed it. 

Be that as it may, the day never came to her, 
when she could think of that railway ride with 
calmness. 

It seemed as if her husband’s manner was 
more tender than even its tenderest wont, that 
he was more careful for her comfort, more 
attentive to her wants than usual, and, having 
the compartment to themselves, husband and 
wife sat hand in hand during the journey. 

Miles had remained at Winwode for a few 
days, to carry out a pet project of his own 
regarding a studio, and Edward and Alice Gar- 
land beguiled the length of way they travelled 
with anticipation of the joyful meeting with 
their two children at Little Refford. 

It was afternoon, the raw cold afternoon of 
mid-winter, when Mr. and Mrs. Garland left 
Little Refford station to walk to Moira House, 
their temporary home. They had half expected 
to see Edward ai the station, and Mr. Gar- 
land proposed that they should go through the 
public grounds on their way, in case he may 


have been beguiled to the pond for his favorite 
exercise of skating. 

“Though,” he added, “it is very unlikely to- 
day, as there has evidently been a thaw here.” 

Arm-in-arm, husband and wife entered the 
public gardens. Without diverging from the 
main pathway, they could see the pond. There 
was a little crowd, and a brief glance at the 
demeanour of that crowd showcd that some- 
thing untoward had transpired. 

Mr. Garland dropped his wife’s arm, and 
hurried to the pond-side, but Alice followed. 

She saw a hole in the ice, large, yawning, 
horrible. She heard, as in a dream, the words : 

“Tt’s the young gent from Moira House, 
young Mr. Garland.” 

Then, with a sudden accession of terror, she 
clutched at her husband’s arm. 

Too late! too late! 

There was a leap, a crash and cracking of 
ice, a splashing of water, the horrible hole 
yawned to double the size she saw it at first; 
and Edward Garland was in the pond, to seek 
and save his son! 

In after years, she never knew distinctly 
what happened, nor whether it was hours or 
minutes which passed beside that fatal pond. 

There was help at hand, courageous human 
beings exerted their utmost skill and strength 
to save father and son, and other kind souls, 
men and women, spoke words of sympathy and 
good cheer to the white-faced woman, who 
stood breathing hard and short, and speaking 
no word, but keeping her eyes fixed on the 
fatal spot, where half her life had gone down. 

“God help her!” broke from trembling 
lips of many of those around, and silent 
prayers went up from more than one faithful 
heart through the evening air, but an awful 
numbness, paralysed her heart and brain. She 
could not pray, she could not weep, she could 
not think, she could only stand rigid and mute, 
with those hard-drawn, short breaths rending 
her bosom, while the dreadful efforts at rescue 
went on. 

Once or twice some person wiser, if not 
kinder, than the rest, made an effort to lead 
her away, and this aroused her to resistance, 
but after expressing her intention to remain, 
she relapsed again into the same mute im- 
moveableness. 

At last,—but, as I have said before, she 
knew not whether after minutes or hours,— 
young Edward Garland was laid on the bank. 
A doctor, who had been sometime in readiness, 
took him in hand, and applied the usual 
remedics, but without effect. They bore him 
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to the nearest house, and returning, found o 
second burden awaiting their sad services. 

One look in her husband’s face, one long, 
piercing look, dreadfully intent to read that 
countenance through the evening shadows, 
and then Alice Garland tottered forward, and 
fell upon compassionate, outstretched arms in 
a dead faint. 


* * * * 


Walter Hesketh was wearily waiting his 
turn in a merchant’s office, while that mer- 
chant interviewed clerk after clerk, with a view 
to engaging a cashier. He was also patiently 
waiting his turn at the morning paper, for 
which several pairs of hands were outstretched 
each time one pair put it down. 

At last he was in possession of the coveted 
sheet, and one of the first things which caught 
his eye was a paragraph headed : 

“Patan Sxatinc Accwent at Littie Rer- 
Forp.—An accident, resulting in the death 
of two persons, father and son, occurred here 
on Tuesday evening. The deceased gentlemen 
were Mr. Edward Garland, of Winwode Rest, 
Fairshire, and his son, a promising youth of 
sixteen. It appears, &c., &.” 

But farther than this Walter Hesketh could 
not read. The shock was terrible, but even in 
his first surprise he remembered his wife. 

“ T hope Stasie will not get hold of a paper,” 
he thought, “it will vex and worry her, poor 
girl, to have such news, and I not there to 
speak lovingly to her. I would go back at 
once, but I may miss my one chance of work, 
and God knows, I cannot afford to do that.” 

Just then his turn came, and from what he 
could judge of the merchant’s manner, Walter 
Hesketh had good hope of the appointment. 

“ You shall hear from me, Mr. Hesketh, you 
shall hear from me,” and Walter gladly and 
hopefully took his leave. 

He hastened to the apartments which made 
the temporary home of his family, and sought 
his wife at once. 

He found her in their sleeping chamber, 
alone and in tears. 

“Stasie,” he cried hurriedly, “have you 
scen——” 

“Yes,” she cried, clinging to him, “I have 
seen the dreadful news. It has shaken me to 
the core of my heart.” 

“Docs George know?” inquired Mr. Hes- 
keth. 

“No,” she cried shivering, “ we must keep it 
from him. ‘here is no need he should know 
now, is there ?” 
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“No, dearest, not now,” replied her hus- 
band, “but Stasie, my darling, do not tremble 
so, I must tell you this—then we will speak of 
it no more—you know this dreadful accident 
leaves but one life between George and Win- 
wode Rest, and if that life fails _ 

“But it will not fail,” she cried feverishly, 
“it is a young life, a healthy life.” 

* So were these now taken,” answered Wal- 
ter Hesketh gravely. ‘My love, think of this 
sometimes—nerve yourself to think of it—if 
Miles Garland dies unmarried, or without heirs, 
Winwode Rest must come to George: Stasie, 
we must not wrong the boy then, whatever be 
the cost of his heritage.” 

She was silent a moment, and then said 
slowly : 

“No, Walter, we will not wrong the boy, 
though that cost be the knowledge of his 
mother’s shame. But not yet, Walter, not 
yet!” 


(To be continued.) 


Woxan.—He cannot be an unhappy man 
who has the love of woman to accompany him 
in every department of life. The world may 
look dark and cheerless without—enemies may 

ther in his path—but when he returns to the 
fireside, and feels the tender love of woman, he 
forgets his cares and troubles, and is a com- 
paratively happy man. 


Arebiews. 


oo 


Monrr. By James Platt, Author of “‘ Business,’’ 
“Morality.” London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
As Mr. Platt says in his preface, the very title of his 
book is attractive, money being “‘a subject every 
man is interested in,’ and we will ask our author's 

leave to go farther, and say every woman too. 

Although the main contents of the volume neces- 
sarily appeal more directly to men, and especially 
to men oF business, there is so much solid sense in 
Mr. Platt’s arguments, and such clear force of 
reasoning, making plain the most abstruse points of 
his subjects, that every thoughtful woman may 
derive benefit, from the perusal of “‘Money.’”’ The 
care with which it is written, and the elevated refine- 
ment of ideas which pervades it, make its style as 
agreeable to the weaker (though not always the more 
incompetent) sex, as to the sterner spirits whose lives 
are passed in the toil of making the money of which 
Mr. Platt writes. In the quotation from Schiller at 
the head of the preface— 

“ And it rules as god of the world,”’ 

we have a stern and not over palatable truth, but if 
Mr. Platt’s book be widely read in the same spirit 
with which it is written, we feel assured that both 
men and women would have sounder, and at the same 
loftier, ideas of the mediam which mares their 
necessaries and pleasures, and that the love of 
money, hitherto the root of all evil, would be changed 
for a wider reverence for the uses to which money may 
be put. Inconclusion, we are convinced that no bet- 
ter use could be found for one special coin—a shilling 
—than the purchase of this excellent book. 


Tue Home Knitter. By a Lady. New Edition. 
10th Thousand. THe Stockine KNITTERS’ 
Manvau. By Mra. George Cupples. 88th thou- 
sand. Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, and Co. 

These are two useful little manuals for the aid of 
home employment, and contain simple and exhaustive 
information on all subjects connected with plain and 
fancy knitting. The contents include patterns for 
stockings, quilts, shawls, and hoods, and mothers will 
find many novelties for the use of their little ones. 


Tue Lire anD Poems or Exiza F. Morris. Writ- 
ten and Edited by her Husband. London: J. Burns, 
Southampton Row. 

This is a very interesting work, pourtraying the inner 

life and works of a talented and e ing woman. 

is, as the title suggests, a work of love, the body of 

the volume being written, and the Poems and Letters 

edited, by the husband of the gifted . No 
truer picture of happy married life can imagined 
than is here depicted ; it is deep calling unto deep as 
it were, the deep of human bereavement and affection 
unto the deep of a love that has passed “‘ beyond the 
stars.’ In these later days, when marriage is more 
than ever a lottery, it is refreshing to read such a 
volume as this, proving, as it doos, that ‘“‘to the 
marriage of trae minds’’ there is no impediment. Of 
the poems themselves, it is less easy to with- 
out seeming to give undue praise; but there is no 
note of poetry, sad or joyous, which is not sounded in 
this charming volume. We have read it reverently, 
remembering that the singer is no longer among us, 
and to all who love tender and true poetry, we 

Legian | recommend ‘“‘ The Life and Poems of Eliza 

. Morris.”” 


NEW WEBBING FOR LADIES’ JERSEYS. 


Among several specimens of this new material for 
Ladies’ Garments, we are pleased to call attention 
to the Elastic Webbing for Ladies’ Jerseys, sold b; 
Messrs. J. Platt & Co., of 77, St. Martin’s Lane an 
Cranbourn Street. It is of exquisite softness and 
pliability, and the strength and elasticity of its 
texture render it the ne pus ultra for this now very 
fashionable garment. It is made in deep red and 
Navy blue, and blends admirably with the soft 
materials sold for the lower part of the costume. 
Ladies Larvae he procure material for a Jersey should 
order Platt’s Elastic Webbing from their draper, as 
the Messrs. Platt supply the trade only. 


1 vol. cloth, feap. 8vo. 5s. 


POEMS AND SONNETS. 


By Harriett STocKAatt. 


“There is a good deal of grace and tenderness in Miss 
Stockall’s verses.’ —Saturday Review. 

“These are the thoughts of a refived and cultivated 
woman, expressed in pleasing verse.”’—Spectator. 

** Never devoid of a tender and graceful suggestiveness.” 
—The Queen. : 

“Many of the pieces have appeared in ‘ All the Fear 
Round,’ and all show nice sentiment and sincere feelings 
of religion and loyalty.”—The Graphic. 

“Pretty and sweet, tender and plaintive.”—IUustrated 
London News. ‘ eer 

“A poet commanding admiration by the force of her 
genius, and her unaffected grace, simplicity, and pathos.” 
—News of the World. 

“Pull of thought and tender feeling: thought that ele- 
vates, and eels that is not tinctured with drowsiness or 
melancholy.”—alvern Neves. 


LONDON :— 
Simpkin, Marshall § Co.. 4, Stationers’ Hall Court, 
and all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


rw 
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The Court and Bigh Mite. ~ | 


Fj)N Feb. 4th Her Most Gracious Majesty 
J; (accompanied by Princess Beatrice) arrived 
at Buckingham Palace from Osborne, for the 
purposo of opening Parliament on the 5th. 
This august ceremony was performed with great state, 
and in veritable ‘‘ Queen’s weather,’’ and the royal pro- 
gress from Buckingham Palace to Westminster was 
marked by the most loyal tokens of enthusiasm from 
an assembled people, full of rejoicing to see again 
among them the face of a deservedly beloved Sove- 
reign. On Feb. 19th the Court left Osborne, the 
Queen and Princess Beatrice arriving at Buckingham 
Palace the same afternoon. On Friday, the 20th, 
Her Majesty held her first drawing-room of the 
season, which was most brilliantly attended. Accord- 
ing to present arrangements, the Court will remain 
at Windsor Castle till the middle of March, when her 
Majesty returns to Buckingham Palace to hold her 
second drawing-room. A third drawing-room is to be 
held after Easter. Feb. 10th was the fortieth anni- 
versary of Her Majesty’s marriage with the lamented 
Prince Consort. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, with their family, have returned to town for 
the London season, and were present at the opening 
of Parliament. 

The Duke of Edinburgh was also present at the 
ceremony. Her Royal and Imperial Highness tho 
Duchess is in constant attendance on her august 
mother, the Czarina, at St. Petersburgh. 

The Duke and Duchess of Connaught, accompanied 
by Princess Frederica of Hanover, attended the open- 
ing of Parliament. Their Royal Highnesses have 
since received a visit from the Princess Henry of the 
Netherlands, the eldest sister of the youthful 
Duchess. 

Our readers will have heard with much regret of 
the accident which occurred to the Princess Louise 
and the Marquis of Lorne, on Feb. 16, while driving 
to Ottawa to hold a drawing-room. Happily most 
favourable news has been received since the first an- 
nouncement, and H.R.H. the Princess is recovering 
from the effects of the accident. 

The Empress of Austria is enjoying the season’s 
hunting in Ireland, but met with o slight accident 
soon after her arrival. It was not, however, of suffi- 
cient gravity to curtail her Majesty's sport, which has 
been shared by many distinguished persons, both 
from our own land and the sister isle. 

It is stated in Continental circles, that a marringe 
is arranged between the Crown Prince Rudolph of 
Austria, and Princess Mathilde, daughter of Prince 
George of Saxony. 

The latest bulletin speaks of a marked improve- 
ment in the health of Queen Margherita of Italy. 
Her Majesty, with King Humbert and the Prince of 
Naples, spent the carnival season at Rome. 

Her Grace the Duchess of Marlborough is earning 
golden opinions from all, for her noble endeavours in 
the cause of Irish distress. It is a royal work, under- 
taken in a royal spirit, and responded to in a royal 
manner. 

Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to allow 
tne precedence of a duke's children to the youthful 
family of Cavendish-Bentinck, brothers and sister of 
the Duke of Portland, the youngest of whom, Otto- 


line Violet Anne, is eight Maas of age. It will be 
remembered that the young Duke of Portland recently 
succeeded his uncle. 

The marriago of the Earl of Loudoun with the Hon. 
Alice Howard, third daughter of Lord Howard of 
Glossop, took place at Chelsea on Feb. 4th. The 
bride was attired with great magnificence, and wore 
jewels of exceptional beauty. ‘lhe costumes of the 

ridesmaids were much admired, as were also the 
elegant costumes of Her Grace the Duchess of Nor- 
folk, the Marchioness of Bute, Lady Howard of 
Glossop, and Lady Herries, all near relatives of the 
bride and bridegroom. ‘The wedding presents were 
splendid, the bridegroom’s gifts containing some of 
the finest gems in Europe. 

The marriage of the Earl of Ranfurly, with Miss 
C. E. Caulteild, was solomnized at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, on Feb. 10, the bride being attended 
by seven bridesmaids. The wedding-dress was of 
white satin, trimmed with Brussels luce, and over a 
wreath of orange-blossoms was worn a splendid 
Brussels veil; diamond tiara, necklace, cross, and 
earrings, the gift of the bridegroom, and diamond and 
pearl bracelet. Lord and Lady Ranfurly left town in 
the afternoon for Paris, en route to Maraeilles, to 
join his lordship's yacht in the Mediterranean. 


Che Opera and Cheatres. 


*,* All communications for the Epitor to be 
addressed to the Offices, No. 1, Kelso Place, Kensing- 
ton, W., and marked ‘* Theatrical Department.”” 

HER MAJESTY’S. 

Mr. Carl Rosa’s Opera Company continue to ree 
ceive great support from the lovers of English opera. 
The appearance of Miss Minnie Hauk has beon a 
ee attraction, and the talented littlo lady has de- 

ighted her numerous admirers by her impressive im- 
personations in J'he Taming of the Shrew, Aida, Mig- 
non, and Carmen. Miss Julia Gaylord has greatly 
added to her musical fame by her appearance in 
Lohengrin, where a3 Elsa of Brabant she created a 
profound sensation. An additional interest was 
afforded in the representation of Lohengrin, on one 
occasion, by the appearance of Herr A. Schott, of the 
Royal Opera, Hanover. 

THE LYCEUM. 

Here Mr. Henry Irving continues to repeat his 
latest triumph as Shylock in The Merchant of Venice. 
We regret to record that for two evenings during the 
month Miss Ellen Terry was prevented by indisposi- 
tion from appearing as Portia, thus causing great dis- 
appointment to the crowded audiences so desirous to 
sev her lifelike impersonation of the Belmont heiress; 
but Miss Alma Murray supplied the lady's place with 
rendiness, enacting the ditticult part entrusted to her 
with great delicacy and care. 

THE PRINCESS'S. 

For the first time for cleven years and a half, The 
Streets of London, by Dion Boucicault, has been re- 
vived at this favourite house. che revival of the 
play has been attended by a renewal of the great 
success which formerly attended it. It is carefully 
pet on the stage, the new and realistic scenery being 

y Mr. Julian Hicks, and a powerful company sup- 
porting the various characters. Mr. Charles Warner 
appears as Badger, and all who remember the charac- 
ter, and who haye scen thir talented young actor, will 
judge what a treat is in store for them, if they have 
not yet witnessed his latest suceess. All intending 
to do so should hasten their arrangements, as the 
revival of Tie Streets of London is to last only four 
weeks from its first representation on Feb. 1th. 

THE HAYMARKET. 

The management of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft pro- 
mises a bright future for this almost historical honse, 
aud the powerful company which these refined artists 
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have gathered round them is a safe guarantee of the 

quality of the entertainments to be provided for old 

comers and new friends. The present cast, which 
nightly represents Lord Lytton’s comedy Money, is 
one which could only be drawn together by a com- 
bination of refined tastes and business capabilities, 
and all must allow that those desirable qualities are 
united in the persons of the new lessees and managers 
’ of the Haymarket Theatre. 

; THE COURT. 

‘ Here The Old Love and the New—the ship of 
married love—continues its nightly voyage through 
storm, peril, and almost wreck, to an ultimate haven. 
The touching language of the play, its powerful situa- 
tions, its wonderful scope for the display of emotion, 
continue to win the strongest sympathies of the 
audience, and to hold breathless many a one at first 

repared to be critical. The strange force shown by 
Mr. Coghlan, in depicting a restrained emotion, is one 
of the most powerful phases of his acting; and the 
lighter scenes, contributed by Mr. W. G. Anson and 
Miss Winifred Emery, alternate admirably with the 
graver portions of the comedy. 
THE FOLLY. 

The performances at this house are varied; thus 
Mr. J. L. Toole enables the public to see him in most 
of his celebrated characters. He has appealed to the 
risible faculties of his audience in the overbearing 
manner and loud costume of Chawles in A Fool and 
His Money, and he has displayed the idiosyncracies 
of Tom Cranky, the working-man in The Birthplace 
of Podgers. He has also revived Paul Pry, and enter- 
tained a mirthful audience with his views concerning 
Domestic eeoneny ; but, let Mr. Toole sppear when 
and how he will, he is always welcome. new and 
original drama, by Mr. H. J. Byron, called The Upper 
Crust, is shortly to be produced. 

THE OLYMPIC. 

Here Mr. H. J. Byron’s drama Red Tape is very 
powerfully acted, Mr. J. 8. Clarke appearing in the 
principal character. The scenery is very effective, 
and the acts well arranged. It is followed by Cole- 
man’s comedy, in five acts, The Heir at Law, in which 
Mr. J..S. Clarke sustains the character of Dr. Pan- 
gloss, LL.D. and A.S.S. He is supported by a very 
strong company, among whom are Messrs. John 
Ryder and Charles Harcourt. 

THE OPERA COMIQUE. 

After a long and most successful run, H.M.S. Pina- 
fore has been withdrawn. The Christmas feature at 
this house has been the ‘‘ Children’s Pinafore,’’ an 
entertainment in which all the characters in Messrs. 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s popular opera were sustained 
by children. A new vandeville, by Messrs. Deprez 
and Cellier, entitled In the Sulks, has met with great 
success, and at Easter we are promised The Pirates 
of Penzance, which is now creating so great o sensa- 
tion in New York. 


Correspondence. 


I. All letters must be addressed to the Eprrors, 1, 
Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

II. Correspondents who desire answwere by post must 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

II. MSS. must always be accompanied by stamps 
Sor return, if found ineligible, 


EDITOR’S NOTICES. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST, FOR PATTERNS. 
We have arranged to forward, post free, on the first of 

every month, selected patterns of the kinds required by 
each subscriber. Our charge for one pattern a month is five 
shillings and sixpence per annum, payable in advance ; 
two patterns eleven shillings, and so on. Ladies are reques- 
ted to say what kind of patterns are most useful to them. 


Printed by Louis Devere & C'o., London, 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 

This Magazine will be posted free to any address, on the 
last day of each month, for 12s. a year, paid in advance. 
Single copies, post free, for 18 stamps, Foreign stamps 
cannot be accepted. 

CARRIAGE OF MODEL BUSTS. 

The carriage of the CRATEand MODEL BUST tothe Coun- 
try by railway costs in England from 1s, 6d. to 3s, according 
to distance ; in Scotland about 4s, 

BOYS’ COSTUMES. 

We will send, on receipt of 12 stamps, the March 
Number of our ‘‘ Gentleman's Magazine of Fashion,” which 
contains a double colored plate of Juvenile Costumea, and 
which entitles the purchaser to any patterns illustrated 
on the plate for Sd. each, post free. 


LADIES’ ULSTERS, MANTLES, &c., 
FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER, 1879-80. 
We will send, post free for 3 stamps, the Steel Plate En- 
ving of Ladies’ Ulsters, Mantles, &c., that appeared in 
ovember last, with reverse views and description, 


R. RB. W. (Cape of Good Hope)—Declined with 
thanks. The MS. remains at our office at your dis- 

sal. Foreign stamps are useless for posting in 
England. 

C. R.—Under consideration. 

EVELINA.—Declined with thanks. You have not 
complied with Rule III. 

Miss McLEAN writes :— 

**T shall be most happy to become a subscriber 
to your magazine, for until I got into the babe d of get- 
ting it direct from you, I hada difficulty in obtaining 
it, as we live far in thecountry. I was obliged to put 
some friend in town to the trouble of getting it for 
me, and sometimes I had sent to me instead a fashion 
book of some other kind that I did not feel satisfied 
with at all.” 

We have received many complaints from Ladies who 
have had other fashion journals offered to them, but 
we trust that now we afford facilities for obtaining it 
direct, this will not again occur, We are much obliged 
by your kind opinion.—Eb. W. F. 

Mrs. B. (Crowle) writes :— 

‘*1 beg to thank you for the patterns I received 
some time back. hey are simple, pretty, and 
stylish ; in fact, they far surpass anything I have 
bought before, andare worth more,than double their 
price.”” 

Mas. WILLIs writes :-— 

‘“‘T like your costumes very much, they are so 
quiet and ladylike.”’ 

Mrs. R. C. (Cromer) writes :— 

‘*T have taken the ‘ World of Fashion’ for some 
16 years, and I never require any other. The style of 
costumes are so easy to cut from, and the patterns 
sent with the book very perfect in cut and fit.” 

Mars. 8. (Middlesborough) writes :-— 

“T have been a subscriber to your Magazine for 
10 years. Iam a dressmaker. I am much pleased 
with the late inprovements in the Magazine, disc the 
very good and cheap patterns.”’ 

Mrs. A. S. (Hartlebury) writes :— ; 

“‘T have taken your Journal for some time, and 
find it most useful and much improved.” 

A Moruer (Liverpool) writes :— 5 

‘Your Magazine is of the greatest service to me. 
My two grown-up daughters make nearly all their 
own and my dresses, and my nurse entirely makes 
parted of my two younger children, from your valuable 
patterns.’’ 

In reply to the above kind letters, we can only assure 
our kind readers that our gratitude for their apprecia- 
tion shall be shown by renewed efforts to increase the 

‘actical value of “THE Wor.Lp oF FasHION.’’— 

D. W. F. 

Letters acknowledged with thanks from J. N. W. 
(Walsall), J. E. (Manchester), Mrs. R. S. (Newport), 
E. L., J. Oliver, &., &c., &c. 
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DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 
Price Sixpence Each, Post Free. 


Comprise all the Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelisses, &c., that appear in this Magazine. 


They are far superior to any that have hitherto been sold 


in England, France, or America. ‘I'hey are cut on new Scientific principles, by the first Parisian Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. 
They will prove of very great advantage to all Drapers and Dressmakers, enabling them to make up with the greatest ease any Costume represented 


in this favorite Magazine. 


These Patterns will likewise be of very great service to those Ladies who 


ve their dresses made up at home. 


The quantities of materials required for each Dress, Pelisso, &c. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of each costume. 


THE FOLLOWING 18. A LIST OF DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS ON SALE TO APRIL 30th. 1880. 
se IN ORDERING A PATTERN ONLY THE NUMBER (and Lettes if any) NEED BE SPECIFIED. 
N. B.— Ladies will oblige by enclosing name and full address, plainly written, which will ensure speedy delivery by the Post Office, 


JANUARY, 1880. 


** PARIS MODEL PATTERNS Ino. 240.—The Connaught Costume, Basquin, Skirt and 


FOR LADIES. 


All cut for Chest measures of 34} inches 


« 98.—Princesse Dress with slight train. 

w 52.—Polonnise Princesse, with draped tablier. 
68.—Polonaise Princesse, without gilet, to be draped 

at back and sides according to taste. 

wn 6.—The Rosalinda Princesse ‘unique. 

n 105.—The Lilian Costume, Crirnasse & double panier. 

w 109.—The Boulogne tunique, “ Fishwife”’ style. 

wo 115.—Toilette for an elderly lady, Corsage & bouffant, 

vw 123.—Deep Mourning Costume, for a parent. 

w 124,—The Agathn Costume, tunique and bouffant. 

« 10a.—Dress-skirt & Norfolk Jacket body with yoke. 

» 1$4.—Trourville Costume, corsage, tablier, and bouffant. 

» 137.—Moarning Costume, pointed corsage & tunique, 

w 140.—The Victoria Mantelet. 

» 140a.—The new Shoulder Cape, two styles. 

» ML—The Croizette Pelerine Fichu. 

» 142—Lawn Tennis Tunique, (Pinafore style). 


SEPTEMBER, 1879. 

n 150.—Princesse Dress with long full train. 

» 160,.—The Ormunde Costume Corsage and Train skirt 
with folds nt sides. 

» 167.—Mourniug Visite Mantle. 

» 163.—Mourning Paletot, double-breasted. 

» 16.—The Bernhardt Blouse Polonnise or Robe with 
waist belt and without pleats in the body. 


OCTOBER, 1879. 
w 170.—The Clarissa Morning Costume. Basquine a 
Gilet with waistbelt, aud upper skirt. 
»171L.—Home Toilette, Corsage, skirt, aud train, 
» 174—The Baden Costume. Corsage, loug plastron. 
drapery, side pleats and back bouffunt. 
» 175.—The Alice Visite. 
»176.—Polouaise and skirt for a child of 5 years old. 
» 178.—Galway Dinuer Dress. Corsage. skirt, & train. 
» 180.—Talbot Costume. Corsage upper & under skirte, 
» 181.—The Powys Costume. Corsage and tunique. 
» 182.—The Adela Casaque. . 
» 182a.—Corsage a basques, and tunique. 
» 184.—Widow’s Mourning Dress. rsage and open 
tunique 
n 18.—New Princesse“Robe for Morning wear. Me- 
dium train, moderately full at back. 
NOVEMBER, 1879. 
» 188.—The Ernestine Promenade Costume, Corsage 
Cuirasse, upper skirt and bouffant. 
» 18.—Princesse Dress for a child of 4, 
» 191.—The Mabella Costume. Corsage, Tunique, and 
under-skirt with moderate train. 
n 194—The Petre Costume. Corsayea gilet, Tunique 
and bouffant. 
»195.—The Wiuchelsen Promennde Toilstte. Point- 
ed corsage, panier, and tunique. 
»196.—The Athole Costume. Basquine, double 
pauiers, and bouffant, 
» 197,—The Clarendon Visiting Costume. Robe Prin- 
cesse, aud draped echarpe. 
»19%.—The Arnbel Dinuer ‘Tvilette. Tunique Prin- 
., cesse, and train. 
»20.—The Millicent Dinner Dress. Open corsage 
ped at sides, and draped tunique, 


DECEMBER, 1879. 


» 217.—The Leicester Costume. 
»219.—The Andrassy Costume. Corsage, draperies, 
and bouffante. 
n» 220.—The Kathleen Robe and Tunique. 
« 22—The Alexnudra Costume, Corsage, Upper and 
under-skirts. 
»°3.—The Luchesi Costume. Corsage a gilet, and 
_ Upper skirt. 
» =.—Dinner Dress. Tunique with square open- 
ing, and train. 
« 75.—Ball Dress. Corsage princesse, and Paniers, 
» “3.—Half-Moruing Costume, Basquinea gilet and 
open tuniqne, 
» 21.—New Tight-fitting Sleeve. 3d. 
31-—Tight-fitting sleeve, with puff at elbow. 8d. 
»132.—Full Sleeve, with three puffs and cuff. 3d. 
+ 233.—Shoulder Cape for Winter wear. 3d. 


+ 9:262.—The Rantzau Costume, 


boutfant. 
», 241.—The Elizabeth Visite Mantle, 
9 242.—The Adelaide Promenade Costume; Jacket, 
Tablier, panier, aud Boutfant, 
»» 243.—The Lorne Dinner Dress: Corsage-Princesse, 
with draperies, tablier, aud bowlfant. 
o 244.—Dinner Toilette, Tunique Princesse, with 


draperies and pouf. 
Pointed Corsage, dra- 


oy 245.— Reception Costume, 

peries, nnd bouttunt. 

o 246.—The Biarritz Serticdu hal; very elegant and novel. 

»» 247.—The Prado Ball Dress. Poiuted Corsage, 

perier, front of skirt aud train. 

oy 248.—Diuner or Thentre Dress. Corsage Princesse 

with operas: draped tunique and bouffant. 

v» 249.—The Osborne Robe Princesse, with bouffant and 

slight train. 

»» 252.—The Muriel Gilet. 

») 203.—Half-Mourning Costume, Corsage Princesse, 

draperies and bouffant, 

»» 294.—The Maud Gilet. 

FEBRUARY, 1880. 

» 257.—The Patti Promenade Costume. Corsage,« 
Redingote, Upper skirt and bouffant. 

»» 258.—Carriage Costume. Corsage-Redingote with 
gilet, and praped tunique. 

» 259.—The Gertrude Costume, Folded Tuanique 
seb and a lee Pointed C i. 

” .—The Percy Costume. Po! orsage, e 
ered Tunique, and bouffant, sa 

or 261.—The Heloise Visite. 

Corsa 
double tunique a revers and boutfant. 

w 263.—The Beryl Ball Dress, low-pointed Corsage, 
and Tunique. 

» 264.—The Dolores Dinner Dress, Corsage, Tunique, 
and Train. 

» 265.—The Ulrica Dinner Dress, robe Princesse, 
with draped frout and sides. 

w 266.—The Orleans Costume for cloth; Double- 
brensted Corsage-Redingote; draped tunique 
and bouffant. 

» 267.—The Leitrim Afternoon Tea Gown, complete. 

» 268.—The Brenda Promenade Costume, Corsage 
Redingote and draped tunique. 

» 270.—Mourniug Costume. Corsage-Redingote and 


@ revers, 


skirt. 

n22—The new Jersey Costume. The Corsage ar 
nia for elastic materinis, and to lace w 
the back. Draped upper skirt, to be fuste: 
with a sash at the back. 

»» 2724,—Under skirt for the above, 


MARCH. 1880. 

» 274.—The Alice Promenade Costume, Jacket, upper 
skirt, aud bouffant. 

op 275.— The Karolyi Visite. 

+» 276.—The Myrtle Promenade Costume. Corsage 
Redingote, draped tablier, and bouffant. 

99 277.—Brides’ \Traveliing Costume. Corsage, Red- 
ingote, tunique, and bouffant, 

+ 278.—Brides’ Dress. Corsage, panier, tunique, and 


train. 
» 279,—Brides-Maid’s Costume: complete except the 
underskirt, 


» 280.—The Gainsborough Costume, Corsage chasse- 
vesse, And tunique, 
»» 281.—The Harebell Costume, Corsage, Skirts 


complete. 
» 282.—The Madrid Costume. Corsage, draped tu- 
nique, and bouffant, 


+» 290.—Confirmation Dress, for a young lady about 15 


or 16, 
so» 289.—Mourning Costume. Corsage and Tunique, 
APRIL, 1880, 
204,—The Cadogan Promenade Co Corsage, 
»—The Cadogan Promenade Costume. 
‘ double draperies, and Loutfant. : 
»» 295.—The Geraldine Paletot. (Given full-sized with 
this Number). 
»» 296.—Promenede or Travelliug Costume. Single- 
breasted sueeet and draped tunique. 
Plate 2, 
vw 297.—The Maynard Visiting Costume. Corsage a 
gilet, and draped upper skirt. 
» 298.—Tho Greville Costume. Double- breasted 
jacket and upper skirt. 


APRIL, continued. 
o, 200.—Visiting Costume. Single-breasted jacket, 
tunique, and aie 


late 3. 

»» 300.—The Heliotrope Carriage Costume, Corsage 
a gilet and upper skirt. 

20 301.—The Lewisham Tea Gown: opening square 
with plastron, 

» 302.—The Rosslyn Costume. Corsage Redingote, 
and upper skirt. 


Plate 4, 
»» 308.—The Baretta Ball Dress. Pointed corsage and 


tunique. 
eo 304.—Theo Evening Cestume. Corsage, draperies, 
and tunique. 
»» 305.—The Bartet Dinner Costume. Pointed corsage, 
pauiers, aud bouffant. 
UNDERSKIRTS. 

Suited for the above-named Ladies’ Costumes. 
No. 1.—Marquise Trained Skirt, for Evening Dress. 
eo 8.—Duchesse Train Skirt, (new square style), 

» 48.—Dress Skirt of walking length. 
oe» 188.—Dress Skirt with medium Train, 
»» 1389,—Dress Skirt with long ‘rain. 


os 306.—The Cavendish Redingote : Single-breasted. 

»» 307.—The Herries Visite Mantelet. 

»» 308.—The Lambert Jacket. 

or 309.—The Vienna Redingote: Double-breasted. 

ey 310.—The Victoria Visite Mantle. 

» 311.—The Marlborough Visite Mantelet. 

»» 312.—The Narcissa Mantelet. 

»» 313.—The Eastbourne Scarf Mantelet. 

»» 314,—The Derby Dust Cont. Redingote style and 
Aouble-breasted, with coat collar. 

» 315.—The Beatrice Visite. 

», 316,—The Bute Casaque. 

»» 317,—The peng, Dust Cloak. Visite style, 
with large Dolman sleeves. 


MANTLES, PALETOTS, PELISSES, &c. 

FOR WINTER, 1880. 

eo» 201.—The Madeline Casaqte, fur trimmed. 

»y 202,—'The Pauline Casaque, for velvet and lace. 

+ 204.—The Marion Paletot, double-breasted with 

shawl collar. 

» 205.—The Patricia Visite, cloth and fringe. 

»» 206.—The Margaret Mantle. 

»- 207.—The Barbara Visite, double-breasted. 

+» 208,—The Josceline Visite. 

oy 209.—The Adeline Pelisse, long. skirt & wide sleeve. 

» 210.—The Phillippa Manteau Visite. 


USEFUL STANDARD STYLES. 

oy Hi Clone Sting Pelisse, sivgle-breasted with coat 
sleeve. 

o>» 61.—Demi-Saison Paletot. 

oe 6la.—A useful half-titting outdoor Jacket, with 
four seams in the back. 

62,—The Canadian, Lady's double-breasted Ulster 

Coat, with hood and belt. 

o 75.—Alexandra Mantle. 

ve 8l.—Double-breasted outdoor Jacket for cloth. 

+» 208.—The Alathea Paletot, single-breasted, for cloth. 

i. sae pea double-breasted Ulster, without 


t. 

»» 2lla.—Same style of Ulster, but single-breasted. 

»» 212.—The Dorothea Pelisse, long skirt and single- 
breasted with coat sleeve. 

»» 2124.—Pointed Hood for Ulster or Mantle. 8d. 

», 2128.—Round Hood for do. do, 3d. 

»» 212c.—Cape Hood for do. do, laying quite flat on the 
shoulders. 3d. 

oy 229.—Single-breasted Ulster. New and improved 
style, with one, two, or three capes. 

», 239.—Uircular Clonk, or Rotonde, with round hood. 

»2 239a.—Circular Cloak, or Rotonde, witb poiuted hood. 

2 255.—The Ottoline Waterproof, new single-breasted 


style. 
»» 256.—New Winter Ulster: double-breasted, and but- 
toning up to the neck, with shoulder cape. 


©.° This lint iaadded to every month ; for particulars of 
which see succeeding numbers of the Magarine, 

*.° Patterns ave vithdrawn from this list as soon as 
they go out of fashion, 


E> For French Underlinen, Gentlemen’s Under-garments, Ladies’ Standard Body Patterns, and Juvenile 


_«%e These patterns 
taches Watet measure. 


Costumes, see other side. 


(Children’s patterns excepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure, measuring-5S44 inches, Chest measure, and 24 
Instructions for Dressmaking and for enlarging or decreasing the size t0ill be enclored gratis with each pattern, 


Apply by LETTER ONLY, enclosing postage stamps, to Messrs. Louis DEVERE & Co.; 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London W. 
5B All patterns are posted at once on receipt of order, but there may occasionally be delay of one post, caused by the Government regulaticns 


Devere’s Model Busts, 


Price 26s. Each. 


Cncluding Crate, Packing, and Sree delivery 4 miles of 
Charing Cross, or at any London Terminus.) 

We supply these Busts, for the following sizes 

14, 33, 344, 36, 374, 394, 41, 


of Chest Measures :—3 
42}, and 44 inches. 5 


Devere’s Model Bust is specially made for the use 
of Drapers, Dressmakers, and private families, it is 
accurately moulded in papier maché from the most 
peer figures, and is covered with stout twilled calico, 

us affording a firm yet flexible surface for the 
various purposes of making, trimming, and trying-on 

dsome polished 

lack stand, and, by means of the screw shown on the 
engraving, can be raised or lowered in height accord- 
ing to requirement. Another great advantage is the 
facility with which it turns round on the pivot, thus 
enabling the worker to fit or trim the back or front 


rments. It is mounted on a han 


of a dress without moving from her position. 
Drapers, Dressmakers 
these 


time. 


In private families, one Bust serves for all members 
of the family who are not smaller in size than the 
bust, but Drapers and Dressmakers should always 
We allow a discount of 
5 per cent. on two Busts, 7} per cent. on three Busts, 
10 per cent. on four Busts, and 12} per cent. on six 
Busts, if they are all ordered for the same person at 


have more than one size. 


one time. 


N. B. When ordering a Bust it is better to send an 
old dress body that fits well. A Bust suited to the 
will then be selected and forwarded with the 


lad 
body. 


These Busts are so arranged as to take to pieces 
with the greatest ease, and to pack ina small com- 
pass, thus reducing the expense of carriage to the 


Sr , 


and private families find 
usts are invaluable, from the ease they afford 
for the arrangement of the elegant but complicated 
styles of trimmings so much in vogue at the present 


ight. Wax 
} : ' 


Devere’s Model 
has, by using it and cutting from one of your pat- 
terns, succeeded in making me a dress which is a 
beautiful fit.” 

GWENDOLINE writes :— 

‘*T have bought one of your Model Busts, and 
made up one of your patterns, No. 65; the result is 
quite beautiful. 
rials and trimmings, I find I have saved on this one 
dress more than double the price of the Model Bust.”” 

MARTHA writes :— 

‘“Your Model Busts have been of the greatest 
service to me; through using them I have had many 
extra orders. Please send me as soon as possible, 
two more Busts, same aize as last.”’ 

MapameE C 

‘‘Thave now three of your new Model Busts, a 
Wauzer Pleating Machine, and four sewing machines. 
By this means, [ save a good deal of labour, and I am 
thus enabled to charge quite one-third less than the 
price I was formerly obliged to ask.” 

A WEst-END DRESSMAKER writes :— 

“One of my best hands tells me they can finish 
three dresses in the time required for two before they 
discovered its use.’’ 


lowest amount. Full instructions for putting together 
are forwarded to each purchaser. The crates (which 
are specially made to suit each Bust) should be pre- 
served for use in case of removal. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Since our introduction of these Busts to our Sub- 
acribers, we have received an immense number of |et- 
ters thanking us for the benefit they have derived 
from their use. 


Lapy B—-, writes :— 
‘*T have always found a difficulty in being well 
fitted. Isaw in your Magazine the advertisement of 


usts: I sent for one, and my maid 


On reckoning up the cost of mate- 


writes :— 


Can be obtained only from Louis DrvereE & Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. Orders to 
be sent by letter only, enclosing P. O. Order for the 
amount. 


DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, PRICE FROM THREEPENGE TO SIXPENCE EACH, POST FREE, 


NEW FRENCH UNDERLINEN. 
UNDERLINEN FOR LADIES. 
All cut for Chest measure of | inches. 

No. 1a, Dressing Gown. 6d. 0. 2a, Dressing 
Jacket, 4d. 0. 3a, Full Train Petticoat, 6d. 
No, 4a, Petticoat Body, 4d. No. 5a, NightDress, 6d. 
No. 6a, Petticoat, walking length, 6d. 

No. 68, Princesse Petticoat, body & skirt in one, 6d. 
No. 7, Chemise, 4d. No. 8a, Full Drawers, 4d. 
No. 8», Chemise and Drawers combination, 6d. 

No. 9a, Flannel Vest. 94a, Lady's Bathing Dress, 6d. 

Price 4d. and 6d. each post free. 

N.B. The above set of 12 patterns (post free) for 3s. 6d. 

+» 273.—New Petticoat, walking length. 

+ 2734.—Train to add to Petticoat No. 273, for evening 


wear, 

», 187.—Parisian Dressing Gown, Princesse style. 6d. 
»» 291,— Princesse Chemise, 6d. 

eo, 293.—Ladies Cooking Apron, 3d. 


UNDERLINEN FOR GIRLS. 
All cut for Chest measures of 27 inches, Age 12. 
No. 10a, Dressing Gown, No. 1la, Dressing 
Jacket. No. 12a, Petticoat. No. 13a, Petticoat 
Princesse shape. No. 14a, Petticoat Body. 
No, 15a, Drawers. No. 158, Chemise and Drawers 
Combination. No. 16a, Flannel Vest. No. 17a, Flannel 
Petticoat. No. 18a, Bathing Costume. 
No, 194, Chemise. No. 20a, Night Dress, 
Price 4d. each post free. 
N. B: The complete set of 12 patterns may be had (post 
free) for 3s. 


CHILDREN’S UNDERCLOTHING AND DRESSES, 
All cut for Chest measure of 20 inches, Age 4. 

No, 2la, Dress. No. 22a, Frock. No. 23a, Frock. 
No. 24a, Chemise Drawers, No. 25a, Chemisette. 
No. 26a, Body Drawers. No. 27a, Full Blouse. 
No. 28a, Petticoat, No. 29a, Blouse. No. 30a, Night 

Gown, No. 31a, Chemise. No. 32a, Drawers, 
Price 3d. each, post free. 
N.B. The complete set of 12 children’s patterns may be 
had (post free) for 2s, 6d. 


BABY LINEN. 

Nos. 334, Cloak. 34a, Short Frock. 35a, Long 
Robe, or Monthly Gown if less trimmed. 36a, Petti- 
coat, 374, Short Princesse Frock. 38a, Long Petti- 
coat, Cambric or Flannel. 39a, Shirt. 40a, Bib. 
4la Night Jacket, lengthened to form Night-Gown 


(Continued from the other side.) 


Baby Linen, (continued). 
42a, Shoe. 43a, Baby’s Drawers or Couvre-linge. 
Price 3d. each, Post free, 
N.B. The complete set of 11 patterns of Baby Linen 
may be had (post free) for 2s. 


UNDER GARMENTS FOR GENTLEMEN, 
DECEMBER. 1879. 

» 234.—Gentleman’s Smoking Cap. Round shape. 3d. 

o» 24a. tleman’s Smoking Cap. Turban shape. 3d. 

» 235.—Gentleman’s Flannel Vest. Chest 37 inches. 

»» 236.—Gentleman’s Woollen Shirt. Plain shape 
without yoke. Chest 37 inches. 

», 2364.—Flannel Shirt for a Boy 13, Chest $2 inches. 

», 236B,—Ditto ditto for a Boy of 6, Chest measure 26, 

», 237.—Gentleman’s Dress Shirt. With shield- 
shaped front, and yoke piece at back of neck. 
Chest 37 inches. 

» 238.—Gentleman’s Night Shirt, with yoke. Chest 
37 inches. 

»» 292,—Gentleman’s Dressing Gown: chest measure, 

88 inches, 


STANDARD BODY PATTERNS, 
WITH B 


ASQUES. 
_ FOR ALL SIZES. 
(In thin peedey ae ea at Reduced Prices.) 
CHILDREN and GIRLS’ sizes, 3d. each, post free, 
Chest Measures, 19, 20}, 22, 24, 27, 28}, 30. 


LADIES’ SIZES, 4d. each, post free. 
Chest Mensures,—314, 83, 314, 36, 97}, 39}, 41, 423. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 
Price 8d, for all marked on the list as under 14 years of age ; 
14 years and upwards, 6d, 

»» 24.—Ball Dress fora Child 7 or 8 years old. 

» 38.—Princesse Dress for a youny lady of 13 years, 

»» 64,—Robe Princesse for a girl of 9 years old, 

iis pk ee ae fora Beary of 7 years, 

os 17 e a basques and Upper Skirt fora youn 
lady ebent 14 years. al anes 

» 78.—Paletot for a girl of 14. 

sy 142a,.—Lawn Tennis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8. 

» 143.—Pleated dress for a little girl of 7 or 8. 

» 144.—Norfolk Bodice with yokeand skirt for a young 
lady of 15 or 16. Chest measure 31 inclies. 


Juvenile Costumes, (continued.) 

» 145.—Corsage, panier, and skirt fora girl of 10. 
», 146.—Dress with low neck for a little girl of 5 or 6. 
» 147.—Zonave Suit for boy 8 or 9 years old. 
», 148.—Paletot or out door Jacket for a little girl 6. 
+, 149.—Corsage a basques, scarf and skirt for a girl of 

13 or 14. Chest measure 29}. 
» 150.—Man of War suit for a boy of 9 or 10 years old. 
» 151.—Boy's Sailor’s Suit, age 7 to 8. 
» 151a.—Boy’s Sailor's suit, age 10 to 11, 
», 161.—The Ida Costume for 1 girl of 8. Dress and 


Jacket. 

»» 162.—The Alice dress for a girl of 11 to 12. 

»» 163.—The Isabel outdoor Jacket, double breasted, 
fora Stekrre-} lady of 12 to 14. 

» 164.—The Louise Costume for a little girl of 9 or 10, 
Robe Princesse and kilted flounce. 

» 165,.—The Mand Toilette for a girl of 7 years old. 
Dress with revers and collar, scurf and flounce. 

»» 166.—The Helena outdoor Jacket for a little girl of 
5 or 6, Single breasted style with long skirt. 

» 166a.—The same kind of outdoor Jacket for agirlof 


8or 9. 

» 214.—Double-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
for a girl of 12; similar shape to No. 211. 

» 2144.—Ditto ditto for a girl of 14. 

», 224.—Ball Dress for a Girl of 12 or 13. Princess 
Polonaise, with square opening at neck. 

» 227.—Ball Dress for a Little Girl of 4 or 5. 

» 229a.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 12 to 13. 

» 2298.—Single breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 8 to 10 years. 

+, 229c.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for little girl 
of 5 or 6 years. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES FOR SPRING AND 
SUMMER, 1880, 


»» 283.—The Dora Costume, for a girl of 10 years old. 

> 284.—The “ Mary” Costume, for a little girl of 6. 

»» 285.—The Gwendoline Costume, for a young lady of 
14 years of age, Price 6d. 

», 286.—The Evelyn Costume, Corsage skirt and sash, 
for a girl of 7. 

», 287.—The Georgina Costume, for a young lady of 9, 
de old. Corsage, Redingote. & Ny ae skirt. 

»» 288,—The Clarice Dress, for a little girl 6 years old. 


*,* This listis added to every month ; for particulars of 
which sce succeeding numbers of the Magazine. 

e*s Patterns are withdrawn from this list as soon es 
they go out of fashion, 


DEVERE’S SERIES OF DRESS BODY PATTERNS WITH BASQUES, CUT IN BROWN PAPER. 


This set of Patterns is divided into two parts. 
The second series has eight brown peer patterns for Ladies from the smallest to 


The sizes of the first Series are :— 


The first series has seven brown paper patterns, for Children and Young Ladies. 


the largest sizes. 


hest 19 inches, age 2.—Chest 203, — — nae 
MOD Oe ee eee sed est 204, age 4.—Chest 22, age 6.—Chest 24, age)8;++Chest\27).ag¢.11 to) 12) Chest 28}, 


The sizes of the second Series are :—Small sizes, 


304, 41, and 42) inches. Price 3s., post free. 


Chest 31} and Chest 33. Medium sizes, Chest 344 and Chest 36. Large sizes, Chest measures 37}, 


a 
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Observations 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
FOR APRIL, 1880. 


Last spring all the weather prophets foretold 
a fine summer ; the mianufacturers spent large 
sums in providing for it, and many were half- 
ruined in consequence of the predictions not 
being fulfilled. Itis the same this Spring, all 
are providing for a brilliant summer, conse- 
quently materials and colors display the most 
exquisite taste. Their chief inspiration is de- 
rived from the Oriental styles, with rich con- 
trasts of color in all the brocades : for the plain 
colors, purple in all its variety of shades will 
be a great favorite, that called the Heliotrope 
shade will be the most fashionable, both in 
silks, grenadines, and woollens. The most 
fashionable color will be light drab in various 
shades, then the bronzes, olives, and other dark 
greens ; these will be trimmed with the various 
rich brocades, which will consist of the Japan- 
nese or peacock blue, the turquoise and sap- 
phiro blues; all these colors we have given in 
our plates of costumes. 

In materials the greatest change is the 
gradual disappearance of rough materials ; the 
substitutes will be those of a finer and more 
delicate texture; in all these things there will 
be a great improvement, we shall not see so 
many eccentricities. In the manufacture of 
cottons there is a great improvement both in 
color and arrangement of materials : that called 
Fleur de thé ia as thin as gauze, as elastic as 
crape, and can be worn over any of the dark 
silks. 

In the styles of dresses, Jackets still continue 
in favor; the change is that instead of closing 
to the bottom the skirts open out at front; the 
one style that closes to the bottom is an im- 
provement on the Jersey Costume (sce 296). 

Skirts are being made in a great variety of 
forms, some being drawn up at one side; the 
finish at the bottom of the dress is very vari- 
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ous ; lapels and collars are likewise very varied 
in form. 

Sleeves are tight, but must not interfere 
with the movements of the arm. 

Our plate of Evening Costume shows all the 
styles that are worn in the highest circles. 

The fashionable styles of Pelisses, Mantles, 
etc., are shown on our 5th plate. 

In Bonnets the newest styles are medium 
sized; they are Leghorn, Tuscan, and yellow 
straws, with a satin-like finish; the favorite 
shapes aro the Cabriolet with small crown 
and the sides tied closely down. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


Ma Chére Amie, 


Now that Lent, with its ‘penance and humility 
is over, Paris once more becomes lively. The first 
warm rays of the sun mako every beautiful woman 
think of her summer toilette. The shops exhibit 
the most beautiful and tempting combinations, 
materials, fichus, flowers, coiffures,&c. The fashion- 
able promenades and the boulevards are thronged 
with handsome and most el t women. 

We must do justice to the ladies. Never have they 
been more beautiful, more attractive than now. A 
few years we were anxiously looking around for 
the approach of a beauty, but, like Sister Anne, we 
could see nothing in the horizon, and often we turned 
home in despair, heaving heavy sighs, and full of 
disappointment; but now all seems changed, and, if 
I may use this expression, I would say beauty is 
making progress. We must bo just also. During 
the last few years the French taste has remarkably 
improved. The ladies’ toilettes have become lighter 
and more elegant, full of coqueterie and nonchalance, 
and giving sweetness to the most severe style of 
beauty. ‘lhe prcecck fashion admits nothing stiff or’ 
formal. The hair is dressed very low, all in small 
curls, rouleauz, frisettos, &c. The flowers are all a 

rfect imitation of natural flowers. Roses are worn 
m full bloom and look so real that sometimes, after 
two or three hours dancing, they seem fading for the 
want of a purer atmosphere, or a few drops of water. 
The fragrant heliotrope and the sweet violet are now, 
both for their perfume and color, in the height of 
fashion. 

Ribbons and lace are used in profusion,—not the 
beautiful white lace, but ecru, yellow, or café colored 
lace. Of course it is very pretty in its way, and it 
certainly contrasts well with the new shades of color, 
but for sleeves and collars I must confess I far prefer 
the pure white. 

At balls, gloves are being worn very long, and are 
trimmed ever by lace, swansdown, or a ruchi 
matching the toilette. In the hair, clusters of full- 
blown flowers are placed close to the ear, and, here 
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and there, amidst tho coils of hair, jewels of every 
kind and form are to be seen, pearls taking the place 
of diamonds this season. Many ladies affect to dress 
their hair ‘‘ ¢@ la Diane,” but this coiffure will become 
a0 common that it will only live but a day. Ball 
toilettes are made in infinite varicty, both as to 
material and furin. I have seen some very superb 
ones in satin and brocade, all richly embroidered 
with he and trimmed with cantly lace, while, 
v) close by, were wnpretentiously sproad out two white 
muslin dresses, elegautly le up, but still of the 
most unpretentious muslin,—dresses just like young 
ladies love to wear, in which they can amuse them- 
selves in full liberty. Oh! sweet virginal muslin, I 
hail thee with joy, and shall with happiness sce thee 
again the Queen of the ball room. 


CoMTESSE DE B—. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


THE GERALDINE PALETOT, (£95). 

Our first full-sized pattern (cut in white paper) is 
the Geraldine Paletot, which is shown on No. 295 of 
our first plate. It is a very elegant style. single- 
breasted and having the sleeves rather wide at wrists. 
This pattern consists of five pieces—back, side-piece, 
front, sleeve and collar. N.B. As our paper was 
not large enongh to give the full length, about 11 
inches will have to be added. equally all round the 
bottom of skirt. 


BABY’S PINAFORE, (318.) 

Our second pattern (cut on blue tinted paper) is a 
Pinafore for a Baby of 1 or 2 years old, consisting of 
back, front; and short sleeve. ‘The front (which is the 
widest piece) may be made with pleats in front by 
allowing more width: or pleats can bo imitated by 
sewing on bands of the material with the edges turned 
in. It can be trimmed with lace or embroidery ac- 
cording to taste. 


| Description 
Of the Plates of Costumes. 


Full-sized patterns of all the Dresses, Casaques, 
Pelisses, §c., on these plates are supplied at the nomi- 
nal price of Gd. each, for the accommodation of sub- 
scribers. For particulars see our pattern lista. 

The number in brackets, preceeding the description 
ofeach piqure, ts the number of the Costume in our 
Ust of full-sized patterns, 

an The Reverse views of all the Costumes on these 
four Plates will be found on plate 6, 


PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1.—(294)—The Cadogan Promenade 
Costume of Rajah red cachemire trimmed with 
brocade: the cuirasse body is cut square in 
front, at back it forms a “ habit”: two drape- 
ries, one of brocade, the other of plain red cache- 
mire, ornament the front ; and are both trimmed 
by a plissé: the skirt is of brocade edged by 
two plissés of Rajah red. The back is elegantly 
laid over and caught up by a bow under the 
pouf. Quantitics required : 8} yds. Rajah red 
cachemire; 5} yds. brocade; 24 buttons; 1 yd. 
ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—(295)—The Geraldine Palctot of 
black silk, trimmed with silk biais bands, gimp, 


and fringe: the sleeves are wide so as not to 
spoil the trimmings of the dress sleeve. Will 
require 6 yds. silk; 3} fringe; 4 yds. gimp; 
12 buttons. We give the full-sized pattern of 
this elegant Paletot. 

Fig. 3.—(296).— Promenade or Travelling 
Costume of adrab woollen material with bands 
of fancy prussementeric. The Jacket is trimmed 
all round with a band of pussementerie: the 
tunic is gathered up in front by a ribbon ; it is 
elegantly looped up behind, and ornamented at 
sides by a band and buttons; the under skirt 
is plisee and crossed by a band of the trimming. 
Quantities required: 8 yds. drab material +5 
inches wide; 14 yds. trimming. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1.—(297.)\—Tho Maynard Visiting Cos- 
tume of sapphire blue satin, brocade, and sky- 
Uluc cachemire. The Jacket is of brocade, 
trimmed by a dcep satin collar and satin gilet 
and cuffs. The skirt is gracefully pleated and 
draped in front under bows of satin; the back 
is looped up twice, and edged by a plissé; the 
under skirt is of brocade, trimmed by a 
bonillonné of satin, and a silk plissé. It will 
take 6 yds. brocade; 3 yds. cachemire de UV Inde 5 
2} yds. satin; 18 buttons; 5 yds. ribbon. 

. Fig. 2.—(298).—The Greville Visiting Cos- 
tume of drab cachemire, trimmed with blue 
silk. The jacket is double-breasted, and 
opened behind. The skirt is pleated in front, 
trimmed by a narrow flounce at right side, 
and opens on three plissés. The back is well 
looped up, and the train of overskirt is turned 
up and fastens under the pouf. The trimming 
consists of machine stitching. Will require: 
7 yds. of drab cachemire, double width; 12 
buttons ; } yd. blue silk. 

* Fig. 3.—(299).—Visiting Costume of Pekin 
and silk. The jacket is fastened a little below 
the waist, it then opens out on the skirt, the 
front of which is trimmed by silk revere, edged 
by fringe; an elegant bow of ribbon starts from 
under each recere, and meets in front in a long 
loop and ends; the back is of plain silk, looped 
ap by a broad band of pekin. The bottom of 
skirt and the train is edged by a narrow flounce 
of silk. Quantities required: 7 yds. Pekin; 5 
yds. silk; 4 yds. ribbon; 8 buttons. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


Fig. 1.—(300)—The Heliotrope Carriage 
Costume of heliotrope cachemire, trimmed 
with satin and fringe. The jacket opens in 
front upon a qilet of satin, and a double revers 
trims the jacket. The overskirt is caught up 
at the side by a loop of satin, from which starts 
a double skirt, trimmed like the first by fringe. 
The underskirt is trimmed by bands of satin 
and two plissés, the top one being divided by 
bowillonn’s of satin; the back is looped up. 
The quantities required are 84 yds. cachemire, 
double width; 35 yds. satin; 3 yds. fringe. 


Fig. 2.—(301).—The Lewisham Tea Gown of 
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sky blue silk, trimmed with insertion and lace, 
and having a plastron of cream Pompadour satin. 
The dress is Princesse shape in front, cut 
square, and trimmed by oa crépe lisse frill, with 
roses on the left side; the back is made very 
wide, and gathered up in the back, the rest 
forms a pouff and a train. Will take 14 yds. 
silk; 1} yds. satin; 4 yds. insertion; 8 yds. 
lace; 24 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(302).—The Rosslyn Visiting Cos- 
tume of chocolate brown cachemire de UInde, 
trimmed with broché. The jacket is cut Red- 
ingote style; the overskirt is gathered up in 
front, louped up by a bow, and trimmed all 
round by a band of broché; the skirt has two 
flounces. Quantities required: 6 yds. cache- 
mire de UInde ; 24 yds. broché ; 12 buttons. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


Fig. 1.—(303).—The Baretta Ball Toilette of 
pink silk, muslin, lace, and flowers. The bod 
is pointed in front, and forms a coat behind. 
The train is draped with great taste over @ 
white mnslin bowillonné front, caught up here 
and there by white and pink roses. White 
Mechlin lace trims and enriches the whole 
toilette. Will require 13 yds. pink silk; 1 yd. 
muslin; 12 yds. lace; 7 clusters of roses. 

Fig. 2.—(304)——The Theo Ball or grand 
Dinner Toilette of sky blue silk, trimmed with 
foliage and English point lace. The front of 
body, and the points of front are embroidered 
with floss silk, but can with advantage be re- 
placed by lace “ motifs” or bead trimmings ; 
the lace may also be Spanish or any other kind; 
the toilette will not lose elegance by these 
slight changes. The body is pointed in front, 
and square behind, trimmed by a coquille of 
lace. The front drapery, edged by lace, is 
carried back under the body, from whence 
starts a deep box pleat, which is carried down 
to the bottom of skirt; the sides are bouwil- 
lonnés; the skirt is trimmed all round by 
plissés, lace, and foliage. Quantities required : 
17 yds. silk ; 12 yds. lace; 10 yds. foliage. 

Fig. 3.—(305).—The Bartet Dinner Costume 
of lilac silk and white China crépe. The body 
is pointed in front. At back it forms two 
points, which are gathered up by bows. Two 
elegant draperies start from the point of the 
body in front, and end under the pouf' behind ; 
two folded quilles are carried down each side of 
front, and fasten by a bow; the back is bou/- 
fant, and the front is made of plissés of white 
China crépe, which also forms the trimming of 
the corsage. Will take 12 yds. lilac silk; 4 
yds. erépe ; 12 buttons. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


No. 1.—(306).—The Cavendish Redingote Jacket of 
fine drab Homespun or Tweed : it is single-breasted, 
and the edges are finished by stitching. Coat collar, 
front slightly open. Quantities required: 24 yds. 
Homerpun (or Tweed); 24 buttons. 

No. 2.—(307).—The Herries Visite Mantelet of black 
cachemire dle l’Inde. ‘Tho front falls loosely, and the 


back slightly defines the figure, and is ornamented in 
tho centre by a leaf work of passementerie, There are 
large Dolman-shaped sleeves, and the garment is 
richly trimmed by pleated frills of silk, and by passe- 
menterie. Quantities ane bit 2 yds. cachemire de 
UInde; 16 yds. of plea frilling ; 5 yds. passemen- 
terie. 

No. 3.—(308).—The Lambert Jacket of black silk: 
the bottom edge is trimmed by fringe, which is 
carried (in o spiral form) up the front opening and 
round the neck; the fringe by which the bottom edge 
is finished, is beaded and headed by beaded lace and 
passementerie. The wrists are trimmed by fringe. 
‘There are square pockets finished in accordance. 
Quantities required: 5 Phe silks 3} yds. fringe ; 1} 
yds. passementerie ; 4 yds. lace. 

No. 4.—(309).—The Vienna Redingote of fine drab 
or grey cloth: it is double-breasted, and slightly 
open, the neck being finished by a coat collar and 
revere. The front closes by a double row of buttons, 
and the edges are finished by stitching. Quantities 
required: 2} yds. cloth; 18 buttons. 

No. 5.—(31U).—The Victoria Visite Mantle of black 
shuddas: it has deep pointed Dolman sleeves, and is 
edged by rather broad fringe ; the centre of back is 
ornamented by passementerie and lace; the neck is 
open in front, and is trimmed by fringe, and the front 
opening is finished by three groups of bows and short 
ends of black ribbon. Quantities required: 2} yds. 
shuddas ; 54 yds. fringe; the passementerie trimming 
for the back; and 3 yds. ribbon. 

No. 6.—(311).—The Marlborough Visite Mantelet 
of double cachemire de l'Inde: the frant forms square 
ends, and the back is considerably shorter; the gar- 
ment is edged by broad fringe, headed by passemen- 
terie; the sleeves are very short, and are trimmed by 
narrow frills of lace and of silk, headed by passemen- 
terie, and the neck is richly trimmed by frills of silk. 
Quantities required: 1} yds. cachemire; 2 yds. fringe ; 
2 yd. passementerie; 9 yee: lace for neck and sleeves. 

No. 7.—(312).—The Narcissa Mantle of rich black 
silk, edged by pleated frills, headed by passementerie. 
There is a turned-down collar, edged by a narrow 
frill, and finished at back by loops and ends of ribbon. 
Quantities required: 34 yds. silk; 8 yds. pleated 
frilling ; 5 yds, passementerie; 2 yds. ribbon. 

No. 8.—(313).—The Eastbourne Scarf-Mantelet of 
black crépe de Chine: it is edged by fringe, with 
narrow heading of fancy braid, which is continued 
along the upper edge. Quantities required: 2$ yds. 
eee 3 22 yda. fringe; 54 yds. braid. 

o. 9.—(314).—The Derby Dust Coat of drab or 


‘light grey Venetian. It is double-breasted, and has 


coat collar and turnover, the front being closed by 
two rows of buttons. There are pockeye in skirt, and 
the edges are finished by stitching. Quantity re- 
quired : 34 yds. Venctian ; 22 buttons. 

No. 10.—(315).—The Beatrice Visite of black silk, 

immed by two rows of fringe, between which appears 
a frill of silk; the centro of back is ornamented by 
passementerie, finished by fringe, and oxtending only 
to the shoulders; the upper part of the mantle being 
trimmed both at back and front by black fringe. The 
sleeves are finished by frills of silk, passementerie, and 
loops and ends of ribbon ; te fronts close by buttons. 
Quantities required: 5 yds. silk; 54 yds. fringo; 3¢ 
passementerie ; 7 yds. lace plissé. 

No. 11.—(316).—The Bute Casaque of rich black 
silk: the skirt is hollowed out at centre of back, and 
the garment is edged by large rosettes of lace and of 
passementerie, ‘he fronts torm a narrow gilet of silk 
and passementerie, edged by fringe; the sleeves are 
finished at wrists by frills and rosettes. Will take 5 
ydr. silk; 48 passementerie rosettes; 6 yds. beading 
for the crossing of front. 

No. 12.—(317).—The Edinburgh Dust Cloak of 
light brown alpaca: the edges are finished by stitch- 
ing, and the fronts (which are double-breasted) are 
fastened by two rows of buttons. Quantities required: 
6 yds. alpaca; 18 buttons. 
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THE COST OF HIS HERITAGE. 


By G. Ewart FLemine. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ALICE GARLAND’S FEAR. 


‘ENEROUS, large-hearted Edward 
. Garland, and his bright-faced boy, 
were laid to rest in the dark, roomy 
vault under Winwode Church, where 
the old Squire and luckless George 
slumbered with the dead-and-gone 
Garlands of many generations. 
Alice, accompanied by hertwo remaining child- 
ren, went abroad. She took this step, not to 
drown her own sorrow, for that she knew 
neither time nor change could lessen, but for 
the sake of the young people. It was time that 
Miles should sce more of the world, he might 
even complete his education at a foreign univer- 
‘sity, and she could herself superintend Lilian’s 
studies, with the aid of masters, in any town 
they might ultimately choose for a temporary 
‘abiding-place. 

Winwode Rest was let for a short term of 
-years—in fact, until Miles should attain his 
‘majority, for Alice was a faithful steward, and 
‘would not allow the property she held in trust 
for her son to dwindle for lack of proper 
management. 

By her late husband’s will, she was appointed 
co-trustee and guardian to her children, until 
they severally reached the age of twenty-one, 
the second trustee being an old and valued 
‘friend of the family, Mr. Temple, owner of the 
Chase, a fine old mansion near Winwode Rest. 

Winwode Rest, being strictly entailed in the 
male line, would come to Miles Garland, when 
he attained the age of twenty-one, by right of 
birth; but there were other belongings, far- 
away goodly farms, coal mines, and substantial 
house property, separate from the entailed 
estate, and which were settled by Edward Gar- 
Jand’s will upon his wife and children. 

A friend of Mr. Temple, hearing that the 
bereaved mistress of Winwode Rest intended 
to spend some time abroad, offered to rent the 
house during her absence, and when all arrange- 
ments were made, Alice Garland and her child- 
ren turned their backs upon their old home, 
once the scene of so much happiness, and now, 
alas! the sorrowful reminder of an irreparable 
loss; and wandered far away, lingering among 
‘some of the loveliest spots in Europe ; explor- 
ing Swiss mountains and Italian ruins; cling- 
to each other day by day and trying, each in 


his or her own way, to make up to the others 
for the absence of the dear ones who had 
“ Sailed the unknown dark, 
And gained the brighter shore.” 


Many an eye softened with sympathy when 
gazing on that interesting little group of Eng- 
lish travellers in a far land: the graceful 
mother, the tall youth so careful for that 
mother’s comfort, the lovely young girl, with 
her purely English beauty, her fascinating and 
high-bred English frankness of manner. 

Time passed on, until nearly four years had 
elapsed since the accident on the pond at Little 


‘Refford, then arose a shadow, the shadow of a 


cloud afar off, and only like a man’s hand, but 
acloud that might in time spread blackness 
and desolation once more over the life of 
Edward Garland’s widow. 

In after years, Alice Garland never could 


‘remember when and where the first fear came 


to her heart that another sorrow might be in 
store for her. She noticed that Miles grew to 
care little for outdoor exercise, and that his 


‘studies wearied him more than they were wont 


todo. While they were staying at an hotel on 
the borders of a Swiss lake, in the absence of 
a settled English governess, or master, he had 
begun to teach his sister Latin, and it was his 
inablity to proceed with these lessons, of which 
he was very fond, that brought home to Alice 
Garland’s mind the possibility that her troubles 
were stayed only, not ceased. 

Cold as death itself that fear fell upon her 
agonised mind, and she lost no time in procur- 
ing the best medical advice possible for her 
boy. The verdict of the doctor relieved her 
immediate fear: he spoke hopefully of the bene- 
fits of pure air and warm climate, deprecated 
all attempts at study, and concluded by assur- 
ing the anxious mother that the symptoms 
complained of were only the result of the boy 
having grown too fast for his strength, and 
were aggravated by his unbounded sorrow at 
the death of his father and brother. 

With this much of comfort, Alice Garland 
was fain to be content, but many an hour she 
wrestled on her knees in prayer to God that 
her only remaining son might be spared to her. 
She recoiled from the thought of losing him as 
a trial too grievous to be borne, a measure too 
bitter to be dealt out to her. So we all think 
when we catch the first glimpse of the burden 
prepared for us. 

“TI cannot bear it,” cries weak humanity, 
horror-struck at its magnitude and possible 
weight. But when the blow falls, when the 
burden is bound by an Unseen Hand upon our 
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unwilling, trembling shoulders, does not the 
Hand which binds the burden give strength by 
its mystic touch? 

I think so, my readers, and am assured that 
if a bitter cup is to be dealt to any of us, God 
can mingle sweetness in the dregs, if we drain 
the draught humbly and faithfully. 

So mother and children went from place to 
place among the brightest spots in Europe, and 
for many months the haunting fear in Alice 
Garland’s heart died out, and she suffered her- 
self to look forward with a chastened hopeful- 
ness toward her children’s future. 

Now and then, like the memory of a bad 
dream, the thought of George’s long-lost son 
came to her mind, and she asked herself if she 
was doing right in not prosecuting the search 
which had lain so near to her husband’s heart. 
But after she began to entertain suspicions of 
her son’s health, she put the thought reso- 
lutcly on one side, feeling in her mind that it 
‘was a treason to her child to think so much of 
his successor, and a vague jealousy, born of her 
intense maternal affection, grew up in her 
mind concerning poor Edward's playfellow, the 
lad who was spared while her one bright boy 
was taken, and while the other—— 

Ah! no, with strong self-repression Alice 
Garland combated her fears, and as resolutely 
she put from her the thought of George Hes- 
keth, as the boy was called, whom she believed 
to be the cousin of her children. 

Once, and once only, deep in her heart, she 
said : 

“TI must find him, if——” Thought could no 
further be expressed. ‘“ Yes,” she said to her- 
self, “I must find him then.” 

Meanwhile, the time approached when Miles 
Garland would be of age, and enter into possess- 
sion of his property as Squire of Winwode 
Rest. They were then in Naples, and Alice 
consulted an English medical man as to the 
advisability of returning to England for that 
autumn birthday, but he shook his head. 

“ Better winter in Madeira, madam,” he said 
gravely, “much better winter in Madeira. Go 
to England when May is over next year.” 

So it fell out, that the young Squire kept his 
twenty-first birthday far away from Winwode 
Rest, the ancient home of his forcfathers. 


CHAPTER VII. 
WALTER HESKETH SEES HIS LAWYER. 

Five years had passed since Walter Hesketh 
stood waiting his turn in the merchants’ office 
in Broad Street, E.C. He had been successful 
in his application, and had been elccted to fill 
the post of cashier in the well-known firm of 


Meadows and Co., East India merchants. 

Although a gentleman by birth, and an idle 
man by profession in the early years of his 
manhood, Walter Hesketh was possessed of 


_rare business faculties, and his passionate love 


of wife and children, his ardent desire to make 
a fair home for the woman whose sacrifices for 


him he never forgot or lightly valued, made 


him more than usually anxious to give satis- 
faction to his employers. The result of his per- 
severance was an increased confidence on the 
part of the firm he served, and this confidence 
was soon marked by a token of more tangible 
kind, viz., an increase of salary. 

Nor did the recognition of his services end 
here, for both George and Walter were received 
into the counting-house of Messrs. Meadows 
and Co., and appointed to junior clerkships 
as soon as their education was considered com- 
plete. 

Long and anxious had been the conversation 
between Walter Hesketh and Caroline when 
the senior partner of the firm had proposed 


- that their elder son should fill a newly-vacant 


clerkship. 

“It seems the best thing for him,” urged 
Walter, after he had dilated on the certain and 
possible advantages of the situation. “ We can- 
not do more for him, Stasic, than put him here, 
where a road opens to him for acquiring 
honourable wealth, if things go well with him, 
You would not like him to be a soldier ?” 

“Oh, no!” replied Mrs. Hesketh quickly, 
“anything but that. I have no doubt you are 
right, Walter, but it seems hard that he should 
be tied down to a desk; he who has all the 
instincts and tastes of a——” 

She paused and colored painfully. 

“Of a gentleman you would say, Stasie,” 
replied Mr. Hesketh calmly; “but remember, 
my wife, if Walter has these tastes and in- 
stincts, so have I, and there is this difference 
between us, in Walter’s case they have never 
been cultivated by habit, but I laid down a life 
of ease and refinement when I made you my 
wife.” 

“Forgive me, Walter, forgive me, husband,” 
cried Caroline Hesketh, kissing the hand she 
held, “forgive me if, in thinking of my boy, I 
momentarily forgot the sacrifice you made for 
me.” 

“Nay, my wife,” he replied, “there is no 
question of forgiveness between us who love 
each other, nor of sacrifice, except on your part, 
dearest, and I have tried, with a man’s best 
might, to make that up to you.” 


* * * * 
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George gladly accepted the offer of the junior 
clerkship in the house of Messrs. Meadows, and 
entered upon his duties with an earnest and 
manly determination to do his best. 

Always of a steady and retiring disposition, 
George Hesketh was little minded to share in 
the frivolous pursuits which formed the staple 
enjoyment of his fellow-clerks after office hours. 

‘When his work was done, he wended his steady 

‘way to the pretty Highgate villa, which was 
the Hesketh domicile, and retiring to his own 
room, buried himsclf in scientific studies. 

He was always affectionate to his mother, 
though his manner of showing that affection 
was quiet in the extreme, but as he grew nearer 
to manhood, an unaccountable aversion, born 
of some subtle instinct, arose in his mind 
towards Mr. Hesketh. 

Caroline perceived this, but bore the trial— 
and it was a heavy one to her sensitive mind— 
in silence. 

Little by little the breach widened between 
the son of George Garland and his mother’s 
husband, and the unhappy wife and mother 
had no power to stretch out her hand to close 
and heal that breach between her two dear 
ones. 

Moreover, she feared her son. 

Once or twice, in the discussion of some case 
agitating the public mind, she had heard him 

‘express opinions concerning certain codes of 
honour; and his stern, fearless denunciation 
of crooked courses of action, had chilled her 
heart, and made her spirit tremble within her. 

Would there ever come a time when this 
young son of hers—who was close to her love 
as the core of her own heart—would sit in 
judgment upon her, weighing her conduct 
according to the intolerant rule of his incx- 
perienced, candid, young manhood ? 

Would there come a time when the bitter 
past should unroll itself before those calm, 
clear eyes, and all her sin and madness be dis- 
played, without cover, without excuse, before 
her own son? 

Ah! God forbid, for somctimes looking into 
George's face, and secing it so like his dead 


‘a father’s, she confessed to herself that there 
7 would be no pity in him for her crime, because 
his heart would be ever a stranger to the inten- 


sity of the mad passion which had conquered 
her, subduing will and reason, body and soul. 


By the light of the experience won of her 
own great passionate love, Caroline Hesketh 
could read her son aright. Love might come 
to him in time, tender and truc, sweet and 


abiding, but of the storm of passion which 


shook and wrecked his mother’s existence, 
George Garland would go ignorant to his 
grave. 

Sometimes during the first months of their 
residence in London, Mrs. Hesketh had won- 
dered that George made no complaint of miss- 
ing the pocket-book which she had taken from 
his desk and destroyed. George kept his own 
counsel; what he thought of his loss, or if he 
thought of it at all, was not known to the Hes- 


-keth houschold. 


But George had not forgotten. He could not 
quite understand the name in the pockct-book, 
nor could he adequately account for its dis- 
appearance, but he laid the idea up in his mind 
with odd thoughts, and pondered over them 
deeply as he grew nearer and nearer to man- 
hood. 

One morning, five years after the death of 
Edward Garland and his son, Walter Hesketh 
sat over a late breakfast with his wife. The 
two boys (as they were still called) had de- 
parted to business as usual, but Mr. Hesketh 
had obtained leave the day before to absent 
himself for this day upon private business. 

It was of this business that he and his wife 
were conversing as they lingered in the dining- 
room. 

An open letter received the previous day lay 
before Walter Hesketh, and he read and re- 
read passages from time to time during the 
earnest conversation. 

“T should like you,” said the letter, “to call 
upon me to-morrow, if possible, as I am anxious 
to speak to you concerning affairs at Kettering. 


- Mr. Keller is evidently failing in health, and if 


anything shoul happen, it will be necessary that 
certain things be cleared up. I shall be able to 


- gee you at any time to-morrow between twelve and 


two; Igo to Kettering next day, and had better 
see you first. I enclose cheque as usual.” 

An oblong slip of pink paper lay beside the 
blue envelope—a cheque for fifty pounds. 

“As usual.” Yes! ever since the day 
that Waltcr Hesketh, of the 45th Grays, had 
blackened his own and George Garland’s 
honour, his stern, elder brother, sole owner of 
the patrimonial estate, had cut down his ample 
allowance to two hundred a year. For years, 
this sum had been paid quarterly by Mr. Bruce, 
of Lincoln’s Inn, the solicitor to the Kettering 
estates, and this tiny income had been the 
only stay between Waltcr Hesketh and actual 
want. His brother had stipulated that he 
should drop the family name, and be known, 
as Walter Hesketh only; and he had hitherto 
refused to sec that erring younger brother, 
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though many entreaties that he would do so 
had passed to him through the friendly hands 
of Mr. Bruce. 

_ Walter Hesketh had decided to go to Lin- 
coln’s Inn, for this purpose he had arranged 
his holiday; and was now wiling away the time 
o which intervened before starting, by a serious 
conversation with his wife. 

At length the omnibus, which was to bear 
him on the first stage of his short journey, 
neared the gate of Myrtle Villa; Walter hailed 
it, and fondly kissing his wife, hurried out, and 
clambered to the knifeboard. 

At half-past twelve he was in Mr. Bruce’s 
private room. 

He had frequently met the friendly solicitor 
during the days of his exile, for Mr. Bruce was 
the only living creature beside Mr. Keller, of 
Kettering Castle, who knew that Walter Hes- 
keth, once of no occupation, but latterly cashier 
to Messrs. Meadows and Co., was one and the 
same person with Waltcr Hesketh Keller, lato 
of Her Majesty’s 45th Grays. 

*T am glad you have come, Mr. Walter,” said 
the old man heartily, “I am glad you havo 
come. I think you ought to know just how 
things stand at Kettering.” 

“You are very good,” replied Walter, “ very 
good, Mr. Bruce.” 

“Not at all,” was the brisk reply. ‘“ Now, I 
feel sure that Mr. Keller is failing in health; in 
fact, there can be no doubt that he will not last 
much longer. I fully expect when I get to 
Kettering to-morrow to find that he has taken 
to his bed.” 

“Tam very sorry,” began his listener. 

“Yes, yes, my dearsir, I have no doubt you 
are, and so am I, but that is not the question, 
Now, there is no will, that is to say, there is no 
will which will serve present purposes. I know 
Mr. Keller made a will soon after the unfortu- 
nate occurrence which—— 

“Yes,” interrupted Walter hastily. “I know 
what you mean, and, of course, that will is 
against me?” 

“Dead against you,” was the blunt reply. 

“What do you want mc to do then?” 

' “My dear Mr. Walter, I will tell you. I have 
noticed on one or two occasions lately, that Mr. 
Keller has seemed more relenting in his man- 
ner concerning you—more as if he would like 
to make things up; but knowing his pride, his 
—ah—obstinacy, I may say, I have not ven- 
tured to do more than carefully sound him 
upon the subject. Now what I would propose 
is this: Do you go down with me to Kettering 
to-morrow, or what would be better, follow me 
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down. I think if you could appear before your 
brother when he was in a softened mood, he 
may relent and alter his will in your favour.” 

“Do you really think this likely, Mr. 
Bruce?” 

. “I do, indeed, Mr. Walter. I should be the 
last to send you on @ wrong scent, or a useless 
errand. I do honestly believe that the sight of 

you would revive your brother’s old affection, 

and he would open his heart to you again as of 

old.” 

“T could not bear a slight—a rebuff now?” 
replied Walter doubtfully. 

: “My dear sir, take my word—the word of, 
TI honestly believe, a truthful man—for it, that 
you will mect with no slight, no rebuff.” 

“T do take your word,” replied Walter Hes- 
keth heartily. “I will go to Kettering to- 
morrow. To Kettering,” he continued mus- 
ingly, “oh! what years since I saw the old 
place.” 

“To be sure,” was the brisk reply; “but 
now to business. It is just likely—Mr. Keller 
being a crotchety man, and having been deeply 
offended by you—it is just likely that in making 
a new will, hc may pass you over, or only give 
you a life-interest, making your elder son his: 
real heir.” 

There was a pause, during which the eyes of 
the two men met. 

A red flush came over Walter's face, even to 
the roots of his hair, and Mr. Bruce turned 
away his eyes. 

. The pause continued for some moments, and 

the only audible sound in the room was the 
ticking of a clock on the mantelpiece. At 

length Mr. Bruce spoke. His tone was kind 
and encouraging, but very, very firm. 

“Well, Mr. Walter, you have an elder son, 
have you not?” 

Walter Hesketh lifted his eyes to the kindly 
old face, and held out his hand. 

. “No, Mr. Bruce, I have no elder son, I have 
onc gon only.” 

The lawycr clasped the hand held out to him 
in a hearty grip. 

“There's a brave fellow,” he said; “you can 
stand fire, I sce, after all, You shall go to 
Kettering to-morrow, and see your brother. If 
he will be reconciled to you, take my advice, be 
frank with him, frank and truthful; remember 
two wrongs never inake a right, and Kettering 
should only go to a Keller, you know.” 

“Yes,” replied Walter sadly, “ but how did 
you know?” 

“How did I know that George Hesketh is 
really George Garland? Nay, never shrink. 
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That man is a double-dyed coward, who having 
sinned, cannot bear to hear his sin talked of. 
I made it my business, as your friend and legal 
adviscr, to find it out—as I did several other 
things which you did not think it necessary to 
tell me. But we need not discuss the past, Mr. 
Walter, the present and future are enough for 
us. Noman can be more than sorry for his 
sin. The thing to guard against now, is let- 
ting the consequences of that sin hamper your 
present action.” 

“Tt shall not do that,” said Waltcr Hesketh 
firmly. 

Longer they talked, and made arrangements 
for the journey into Kent next day; when 
Walter Hesketh was to arrive at Kettering 
Castle about two hours after the lawyer. 

The two men then separated—Mr. Bruce to 
satisfy various impaticntly-waiting clients, 
while Walter Hesketh Keller wended his way 
further Citywards, to obtain longer leave of 
absence from his employers. 

This favor, owing to his position, was easily 
obtained, and at five o’clock in the afternoon 
Walter Hesketh drove up to his own gate in a 
hansom, and was soon engaged in narrating the 
events of the day to his wife. 

Bitter terror of discovery, the discovery of 
her shame to her boys, fell on the unhappy 
woman, and it necdcd all her husband’s loving 
assurances to calm her. 

“I promise you, dearest,” he said, “that it 
shall be managed without exposure; but you 
would not wish me to wrong our poor Walter, 
our very own first-born, darling, yours and 
mine.” 

“No, no,” she cried sadly, “but I feel as if 
the consequences of that fatal past were closing 
round me. I shall know no peace till you 
return from Kettering Castle.” 

(To be continaed.) 


A PLEA YoR THE CULTURE OF FeRNs.—“... 


But the Ferna—why are not they brought into more, 


extended cultivation? Not because there is any dis- 
inclination to do so on the part of town dwellers. On 
the contrary, are the numbers not counted by hun- 
dreds of thousands of those who, chained to business 
in the heart of the great business centres, and con- 
sequently kept for many months within city walls, 
wearily pine for fresh country breezes, and for the 

reen—the delightful, the refreshing green—of the 

elds and hedgerows? ... It is probably becanse 
they have not given a thought to the beautiful Ferns, 
that it has not occurred to them how much more 
pleasant would be the associations of their dwellings 
and their places of business, were they to fill up 
every vacant and available corner with these graceful 
and elegant plants. Sometimes, perhaps, it is because 
the idea of having flowers in sunless corners would 
be impracticable that the idea of having any substi- 
tutes for flowers is abandoned. But Ferns will grow 
where flowering plants would perish. Wiilit not be 
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admitted, then, that a vast fund of pleasure is here 
Spent up,—pleasure which is within the reach of all? 

en it is remembered how much in this life, hap- 
piness and misery, comfort and discomfort, depend 
upon oursclyes and upon acts or habits that are 
within our control ; when it is remembered, too, how 
easily we accustom ourselves to jog on in a round of 
monotonous existence, when perhaps a slight, a very 
slight, attention to the details of enjoyment would 
furnish us with constant sources of pleasure, it will 
be allowed that a most important object will be se- 
cured if it bo found possible successfully to urge that 
such attention should be given to the subject of which 


this volume treats.” —The Fern Paradise. By Francis 
George Heath. 
TIRED. 
I. 


TIRED of sitting alone in the dusk, 
ee 2% Wearily watching the evening star, 
ony ‘Tired of smelling the woodbine and musk, 
Tired of listening to music afar : 
Tired, so tired, of all things below, 
Tired to death even, weary of woe. 


Tl. 


Softly the dew falls on meadow and shore, 
Softly the moon rises over the sea, 
Still lie the billows, forgetting to roar, 
Patient and quiet, but tired like me: 
Tired of tossing, of tumult and strife, 
Tired, so tired, of turbulent life. 


Il. 
From langhter and light in the room I crept, 
Here to the balcony facing tho sea, 
But the silver music from harp strings swept 
In a time-worn melody, follows me: 
And I, who was weary of langh and song, 
Could listen well-pleaséd the whole night long. 


Iv. 
My heart keeps time, beating true to that strain ; 
Its lingering languor, its wails that float 
From the young and happy to one in pain, 
Are saddened and weary in every note: 
That time-worn tune, and the song of the sea, 
Are close to my heart, they are tired like me. 


Vv. 
Tired of waiting through sorrowful days 
For voices and footsteps that nover will come, 
Tired of caring for comfort or praise, 
Now the lips that comforted once are dumb— 
Dumb as the rocks, or the sand on the shoro, 
Dumb as the foam on the waves evermore. 


VI. 
Tired of wishing for days that were past 
Ere the flames of my love-lit youth expired ; 
Tired of counting the wrecks that are cast 
On my life’s barren shore—I am tired, so tired ; 
Not sullen, nor angry, nor wildly distrest, 
But tired, so tired, and longing for rest. 


From“ PoEMS AND SonNeETS,” by HannrEtT STOCKALL. 
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Che Court and High Hike. 


SSURING the month Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen spent a few days at 
Buckingham Palace, holding her second 
7 Drawing Room there on the 12th of March. 
ey) On the 25th Her Majesty, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice and suite, left Windsor Castle en route for 
Baden-Baden. Her Majesty crossed the Channel in 
| the ‘‘ Victoria and Albert,” and is likely to visit 
Darmstadt, and the tomb of the lamented Princess 
' Alice, before her return to England. According to 
' present arrangements, the Prince of Wales and Prince 
| Leopold will join the Queen at Darmstadt. Our be- 
| loved Sovereign (who travels incognita as the Coun- 
tess of Balmoral) is followed by the most sincere 
hopes of loyal subjects that the journey may be bene- 
| ficial to her health and spirits, and that she may 
return to us invigorated and refreshed by her sojourn 
in Germany. 
| Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
‘Wales, gave a large ball at Marlborough House, on 
March the 10th, to celebrate tho seventeenth anniver- 
sary of their wedding. The august festivities were 
attended by Princess Beatrice, the Duke and 
| Duchess of Connaught, and other members of the 
Royal Family. 
| It is stated that the Prince of Wales is to visit 
| Australian during this year, and will, probably, be 
| absent nine or ten months. We believe the date of 
| 
| 
| 
' 


ss 


His Royal Highness’s departure is not yet fixed. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught intend to visit Ireland, timing their visit 
so as to be present at the Punchestown races. 

The nation will have heard with much satisfaction 
of the recovery of Princess Louise from the severe 
effects of the sleigh accident. Public thanksgivings 
have been offered up in various churches in Canada 
for the favorable issue of the untoward event. 

We understand that there is a probability of a 
marriage between Prince William, eldest son of the 
Crown Princo of Germany (grandson of the Queen), 
and Princess Auguste Victoria, daughter of the late 
Duke Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein. 

It is stated the Emperor of Germany, who is at 
Wiesbaden, will meet the Queen during her visit to 
the Continent. 

The betrothal of the Crown Prince Rudolf of 
Austria, to the Princess Stephanie Clotilde, second 
daughter of the King of the Peleus, has given un- 
mixed satisfaction to the people of both countries. 
The Prince is twenty-two years of age, and the Prin- 
cess sixteen, and on account of her extrome youth, 
the marriage will not take place for a year. Tho 
Empress of Austria paid a visit to the Court at 

‘ Brussels _on her return from Ireland, and the 
5 Emperor Francis Joseph is expected there in April. 
The Empress Eugenie left England on Good Friday 
on her mournful journey to Zululand. Her Majesty 
will visit St. Helena on her return to theso shores. 
On March 11th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
a marriage took place between Sir Chandos Stanhope 
Reade, of Shipton Court, Oxon, and Miss Conway- 
Griffith, only child and heiress of the lato Mr. Trygarn 
Griffith, of Carreglwyd. The bride was exqmsitely 
dressed in white brocaded satin, with tulle veil and 
wreath of orange blossoms and myrtle. A numerous 
and distinguished company witnessed the ceremony, 
and were afterwards entertained at breakfast by the 
bride’s mother, Mrs. Trygarn Griffith. 


"Sue Dette 
IK 
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Che Opera and Cheatres. | 


#,* All communications for the Epitor to be 
addressed to the Ofiices, No. 1, Kelso Place, Kensing- 
ton, W., and marked ‘* Theatrical Department.”’ 

THE HAYMARKET. 

The new management at this always favorite house, 
has been, even thus early, crowned with success. The 
talented company collected by Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft 
do full justice to the parts allotted to them in Lord 
Lytton’s comedy Jfoney. Mrs. Bancroft acts the 
part of Lady Franklin with consummate skill and 
vivacity, while Miss Marion Terry and Miss Linda 
Dietz leave nothing to be desired in their respective 
parts. The male characters aro well rendered by 
Messrs. Bancroft, Arthur Cecil, Forbes Robertson, 
Conway, Kemble, &c., and the scenery is artistic in 
the highest degree. ‘I'he decorations of the house are 
perfect, and the thoughtful arraugement which is 
visible in the smallest details, adds much to the com- 
fort of the audience, and speaks volumes for the 
kindliness of the manageinent. 

THE LYCEUM. 

Large audiences still crowd to see The Merchant of 
Venice, and to admire Mr. Henry Irving's rendering 
of Shylock. Miss Ellen Terry deservedly shares honors 
with the great actor, for a fairer and more refined 
Portia never stepped upon any boards. ‘The minor 
characters are admirably acted, aud the play is put 
upon the s' in a manuer worthy of the house, 
the manager, and- the Poet. 

THE PRINCESS’S. 

A legitimate success has attended the short revival 
of The Streets of London at this charming house—a sue- 
cess duc in a great measure to the finished acting of 
Mr. Charles Warner as Badger, whose study of this 
character can stand the test of most severe com- 

arisons with any former actor of the part. As 

adger, Mr. Charles Warner may have been equalled, 
he has not been excelled. ‘The sympathy of the audi- 
ence was with him from first to last, and the excellence 
of his acting seemed to exercise a potent charm on 
his fellow-artists as well as upon the audience. Mr. 
Beauchamp made a clever Crawley, aud Mr. Red- 
mund was painstaking and effective as Mark Living- 
stone. Miss Louisa Payne made the most of an un- 
grateful purt, and Mr. L. Lablache and Miss Einmer- 
son won much hearty sympathy in their orphaned 
sorrows. Tho parta of Puffy and Mrs. Putty lost 
none of their old attraction in the hands of Mr. 
Haynes and Miss Lavis, and Miss M. Brennan was 
inimitable as Dan. The scenery was splendid, and 
the House on Fire, to which the splendid real horses 
added a powerful charm, elicited the warmest 
applause. 

THE COURT. 

At this favorite house The Old Love and the New 
continues to attract large audiences, and has proved 
itself one of the most successful plays of the season. 
All who love to see a good play, well written, well 
mounted, and well and syinpathetically acted by some 
of the best actors in London, should seo The Uld Love 
and the New without delay. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES'S. 

Mr. Edgar Bruce’s management of this always 
popular house, has already been signulised by definite 
success in the production of Forget Me Not, an ori- 
ginal play by Messrs. Hermann Merivale and F, C. 
Groves. Miss Genevieve Ward appears in her 
original character, Stephanie Marquise de Mohrivart, 
and wins, donbled and trebled, the meed of applause 
which greeted her short season in the same play at 
the Lycenm. The part of Alice Verney is most care- 
fully rendered by Miss Kate Pattison, and Mrs. Leigh 
Murray sustains her original character of Mrs. Foley. 
Mr. John Clayton shows to great advantage as Sir 
Horace Welby, and the minor parts are acted in a 
manner which leaves nothing to be desired. The 
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toilettes worn by the Marquise de Mohrivart are 
superb, and incomparable in taste and artistic effect. 


There is little change at the other honses. Red Tape 
at the Olympic, Madame Favart at the Strand, and 
Blow for Blow at the Gaiety, continue successful. 
The Globe has re-opened with a new comic opera, The 
Naval Cadet, and the Shakesperian plays at New 
Sadler’s Wells are attracting large honses: the most 
successful having been Macbeth, with Miss Bateman 
and Mr. Herman Vezin in the principal characters. 


Correspondence. 


I. Allletters must be addressed to the EprTors, 1, 
Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

Il. Correspondents who desire answers by post must 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 


EDITOR’S NOTICES. 


PREPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

At the request of 2 large number of their Subscribers, the 
Editors have now made arrangements for forwarding this 
Magazine by post, on the following prepaid terms :— 

“THE WorLp oF Fasiron,”’ post free in Great Britain, 
and other Countries in Class A of the Postal Union: For 
ONE YEAR, lls. 64.; Six Montits. 5s, 10d.; THREE 
Monts, 3s.; SINGLE Corres, Twelve Stamps. 

All Subscriptions must be sent to L. DEVERE & Co., 1, 
Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST, FOR PATTERNS. 
We have arranged to forward, post free, on the first of 

every month, sclected patterns of the kinds required by 
each subscriber. Our charge for one pattern a month is five 
shillings and sixpence per annum, payable in advance ; 
two patterns eleven shillings, and so on. Ladies are reques- 
ted to say what kind of patterns are most useful to them. 


BOYS’ COSTUMES. 

We will send, on receipt of 12 stamps, the March 
Number of the ** Gentleman's Magazine of Fashion,” which 
contains a double colored plate of Juvenile Costumes, and 
which entitles the purchaser to any patterns illustrated 
on the plate for 3d, each, post free. 


VERA writes :— 

“Tam very glad to direct the attention of my 
friends to your excellent patterns, especially those 
living in the country, who cannot so readily procure 
novelties. The models you give are infinitely more 
ladylike and ‘practicable’ than those in other maga- 
zines.” 

Mrs. SARAH JACKSON (Middleton) writes :— 

“‘Thave been a Subscriber for over five years, 
and am very much pleased with the styles shown on 
your plates, also with the patterns that are sent with 
them.” 

Mrs. M. D. P. (Axminster) writes :— 

“T am glad to find that I can get ‘The World of 
Fashion’ post free for twelve stamps, and I am sure 
I feel it worth donble value now that the patterns 
can be obtained. I find them a great help, and have 
recommended Ladies to get ‘The World of Fashion’ 
before any other book.’’ 

Mrs. ForsyTx writes :— 

“Tam happy to say I never got any patterns to 
suit me as well as yours do, and I have had several 
Magazines.” 

Mrs. Warp (North Shields) writes :-— 

‘“We have been regular Subscribers for the last 
four years, and find ‘he World of Fashion’ to 
answer our purpose better than any other Magazine, 
and we have tried several.”’ 

Mrs. E. D. (Dundee) writes :-— 

‘Tam a dressinaker, and have just made up pat- 
tern No. 281. It is an excellent fit, as all the pat- 
terns are. At first I tried many fashion books, now 
I never buy any but yours.’”’ 

Mrs. WADDINGTON writes :— 
“‘T have been for a number of years favoured 
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with the privilege of taking in your Magazine, and am 
much obliged tor your profitable patterns. I have 
always found them good fitting, and I have ect 
confidence in them. I am about to recommend them 
to a number of Ladies who are forming a sewing- 
class.” 
Miss HumpuHREYS writes :— 

‘“*Tam very much pleased with the ‘ World of 
Fashion,’ and will do my best to make it known to my 
lady friends as the best and most useful Fashion 


Journal extant.” 
Miss ASH‘ ROFT writes :— 
““We are very much pleased with the great im- 
provement in your Magazine; we find your paper 
patterns a great advantage. We have subscribed to 


a Magazine every month for twenty-seven years. 
e wish you every succegs.”” 

Miss Epwarps (Dunedin), who opens a double 
Colonial Pattern Subscription, writes :— 

‘*T thank you for your late improvements. When 
I came here, four years ago, I brought the Magazine 
with me ; I believe the first that was here. A good 
many take it now I know. I wish you still more 
success.” 

Mrs. S. A. Pitts writes :— 

‘‘T have taken your Magazine for several years, 
and I like it very much. I have found the patterns 
that come with it very useful indeed.” 

Mrs. ALLEN writes :— 

“*T have taken the ‘ World of Fashion’ in for 14 
years. I used to buy patterns from a traveller, but 
now find yours are far the best.” 

May writes :— 

‘‘T am very much pleased with your patterns. I 
never fail to fit by using them.”’ 

Mrs. NIELD writes :— 

“The Ulster pattern I received from you a short 
time ago was really beautiful, and such a perfect fit ; 
in fact, all your patterns are very nice and easy to 
make from. I um sure you deserve many, many 
thanks.”’ 

We have selected the above letters from a large mass 
of friendly correspondence, and desire to express our 
sincere thanks for the kindly appreciation which meets 
us on all sides in our earnest endeavours to serve our 
Subscribers. We avould call attention to ‘‘ Mrs. 
WanvpinGtTon’s”’ letter with ect to the use of our 
“* Model Patierns” in Sewing Classes. Our French 
Underlinen for Ladies, Children, and Infants would 
be very useful in such meetings, and are sold at « re- 
duction if the entire set are taken (see Pattern List). 
The same thing applies to catapang™ We As the ing 
advances, such useful patierns as 36 (Princesse Robe), 
169 (Bernhardt Blouse Polonaise), the Lawn Tennis 
Tunique, &c., &c., and others suitable for making up 
in washing materials will be found very useful both at 
Sewing Classes and for use in Schools.—Ep. W. F. 

*,* It may interest our fair readers to hear what 
rapid strides our Pattern Sales have made. When we 
commenced supplying the ‘‘ Sixpenny Paris Model 
Patterns,”’ eighteen months ago, most Ladies only 
wrote for one pattern at a time. This is now qnite 
the exception, for rarely less than three or four pat- 
terns are ordered by one person at the same time, and 
we have now and then Jong numbers, ranging from 
fifteen to twenty-five. ‘This plan is advantageous to 
all parties, and saves the purchaser the time and ex- 
pense of successive letters. 

*,° We received on Feb. 26th a letter (postmark 
illegible) dated from Ivy House Paper Mills, Eagle 
Street, without name of town, ordering Colored Plates 
of Children’s Costumes. We could not reply to this 
for want of address. The Children’s Spring Plate of 
Costumes appeared in our March Number. It will 
not be sold at 2d. until later in the season.— Eb. W. F. 

Letters ncknowledged with thanks from Mrss 
Baker, Miss H. (‘lodmorden), Mrs. JAMEs B., 
Evena W., C. E., S. A., Mrs. Blundell, Miss Dyson, 
Mrs. Burrows, &c., &c. 
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Observations 


IN 
LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


Wo can now speak with certainty of the 


fashions that will prevail during the ensuing © 


season. We will begin by reviewing those 
styles that have gone out of fashion. We sce 
no more of the styles of Louis XIV. and XV, 
no more revers or long gilets, short waists, and 
all the other eccentricities that accompanied 
them; we see no more those strong, and even 
violent, contrasts of color. 

The character of the present fashion is 
gracefulness in form and trimming, and soft- 
ness and harmony of color; we are, in fact, 
approaching the classics in beauty of outline 
and simplicity of form. This style is well 
suited to English ladies, and our Magazine, 
having been the first to perceive and to indicate 
the coming taste, is now being copied by the 
first French fashion works, but it will be some 


time before they can lay asido their late. 


eccentricities. They have copied the Jersey 


Costume, but instead of calling it English 


they have named it the Venetian. 

All styles of dresses fit close to the figure to 
about four inches below the waist; from this 
level, the costume may be continued by the 
jacket skirt made in various forms, or it may 


form a polonaise, looped up in all the varieties’ 


of ways which constitute the predominant 
feature of the fashions of the present day. The 
under-skirt consists of pleatings of every size, 
or flounces of a variety of depths. 

Dresses may be of one color, or of two shades 
of the same color; bows or loops of ribbon aro 
equally fashionable as trimmings ; brocade is 
still very fashionable, but it cannot be so much 
used with light summer materials. 

The fashionable colors and materials were 
named in our April number. Printed calicoes 
are immensely improved this scason; some 
can hardly be distinguised from silks. 


In mantles there is no great change. The 
only novelty is shown in Plate 1. 

The Comtesse de B——, in her Paris letter, 
has described many of the minor details of 
fashion, in her usual charming style. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


Ma Chére Amie, 

To comply with your wish, I will ramble through 
the shops for a while, and see if I can notice any- 
thing new that may be useful to you and to your fair 
readers. 

You ask me 80 many questions, that it is no sine- 
cure to answer them all in a satisfactory manner. To 
please you I must go everywhere, see everything, and 
make inquiries of everybody. 

I will answer your questions in order as you ask 
thom, so that nothing may be forgotten. 

You first ask: What is most fashionable? Although 
a simple question, this embraces a very wide field, 
but I will do my best to answer you fully. 

The new materials which have boen shown to me 
everywhere, are all of the softest texture and softest 
colors. The tissue which is to compose the dress is 
generally of a plain color, at least it looks as if made 
of one single color, but when carefully examined, you 
find that this plain material is formed of all the colors 
which compose the brilliant brocado that is to trim 
the dress. The combination of silk and wool makes 
a very soft and yet brilliant material. 

Tho haute nouveauté—the grande vogue, will be for 
the spotted or figured materials. The spots or figures 
aro of all colors and of all kinds—large, small, 
Japanese, French, Chinese, printed, painted, brocaded, 
light or dark. Dresses will be either trimmed with 
these materials, or made entirely of them, and trimmed 
with plain material. The hand painted materials are 
used more for jackets. For morning costumes, and for 
seaside wear, the washing material called satin 
ombré will be much worn; this satin ombré imitates 
the richest silk brocade to perfection; the most ex- 
quisite Indian patterns are printed on them, and are 
warranted fast colors. To make a costume, it is com- 
bined generally with plain satinette, the color of 
which is chosen to match the predominant color of 
the satin ombré. 

Tho now tints are heliotrope, leathor, rooks’ wings 
copper, sca moss, Spanish tabacco, Ophclia, bears? 
ears, &c.: all these colors have their special materials 
for trimmings. With this new orrangemont of the 
manufacturers, I hope never again to see such nn- 
sightly combinations as purple trimmed with scarlet, 
&eo., &e. 

Your second question is: What will be best for 


Paris. 


outdoor wear? Mantles are made of cachemire 
Silicienne, gros de Naples, corded silk, shuddas, 
crépe, &c., and are trimmed with passementerie, lace, 


frills, and ribbons, colored or black. ‘The favorite 
shapes are the visite, the mantilla, the redingote, the 
jacket, the cape, and the beaded pelerine: the colors 
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are drab, grey, and black. You see, my dear, that 
you need not put aside last year’s mantle, provided 
its appearance will bear the test of sunshine. 

Third question: Will hats or bonnets be most 
faahionable’? Hats and bonnets are both worn, but, 
as usual, I say wear which you like most, the hat or 
the bonnet, but buy the shape that becomes you best. 
We give in our Fifth Plate three of the most favorite 
shapes. The ‘‘ Knockabout”’ is an old shape revived, 
and is always trimmed with gold lace. Very broad 
strings, made of silk, surah, mousseline de U' Inde, or 
tulle, with a broad hem, and a plissé of lace, are very 
much worn, but, as the season advances, they will 
gradually lessen, as being too hot. Iam happy to tell 
you at last that birds are no longer worn; poor little 
songsters, how cruel fashion has been to them. 

Feathers and flowers are being worn in bonnets and 
hats in great profusion. Whole garlands of violets, 
heliotropes, cowslips, roses, lilac, &c., trim either the 
front or back of all hats and bonnets now worn, 
whether round, flat, high, three-cornered, relevé, 
baissé, or whether called Rubens, Mousquetaire, 
Gainsborough, Pamidla, Tallien, &c. 

To your fourth question I will say that boots are 
worn, as well as Molitre shoes; these last require 
very fine and handsome stockings. Black silk stock- 
ings are the best suited. The toes of boots and shoes 
are rounded, and the Louis XV heels are still in high 
favor. Ladies are so desirous to appear tall, that it 
will be long ere we see the flat heels again. 

Fifth Question : Large neckties of the Robespierrean 
epoch are seen in profusion in all the large shops 
in Paris; few are worn, as yet, in the streets; you 
perceive one here and there in a carriage, but they 
are not likely to be in high favor. 

Sixth question: Gloves are worn with or without 
buttons. The latter are the most convenient; all 
ben are worn long,—that is to say, from 4 to 8 

uttons for day wear; for evening, gloves reaching 
far above the elbow have been introduced, but how 
unsightly they are, except where they may hide de- 
fects! A well-shaped arm requires 10 buttons at the 
utmost, for a greater length of glove only hides 
(without any corresponding advantage) what is most 
beautiful in woman. 

To your seventh question I will say, dresses are 
worn long or short, according to circumstances. For 
walking, the ‘‘trotteuse,’’ or skirt of walking length, 
is by far the most convenient, but for balls, visits, 
concerts, and ceremonies, the long train is de rigueur. 

Now, my dear, I think all your enquiries are 
answered. If there is anything more you wish to 
know, never fear trespassing on my time. Je serai 
toujours charmée de vous étre agreable. 


ComMTEssE DE B—. 


Description 
Of the Plates of Costumes. 


Full-sized patterns of all the Dresses, Casaques, 
Pelisses, §c. on these plates are supplied at the nomi- 
nal price of 6d. each, for the accomodation of sub- 
scribers. For particulars see our extra page. 

The Number in brackets, preceding the description 
of each figure, is the number of the Costume in our list 
of full-sized patterns. 

*,* The Reverse views of all the Costumes on Plates 
1 to 4 will be found on plate 6. 


PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1—(319)—Promenade Costume of grey 
mousseline de laine, trimmed with brocade; the 


underskirt is of blue silk, the plissés edged by 
a band of brocade. The polonaise is fastened 
down the front by buttons, is well looped up at 
the sides, and elegantly draped behind, and 
trimmed by a few bows of blue ribbon. Quan- 
tities required: 3 yds. 47-inch mousseline de 
laine ; 2 yds. brocade; 10 yds. blue silk ; 34 yds. 
ribbon ; 24 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(320).— Spring Mantle of black 
cachemire de VInde, trimmed with rich passe- 
menterie and fringe. Will take 1} yds. cache- 
mire del'Inde; 44 passementerie ; the trimming 
up the back, 3} fringe. 

Fig. 3.—(321)—The Miinster Promenade 
Costume of satin ombré (a washing material). 
The flounces are of satinette (also a washing 
material), trimmed with bands of the satin 
ombré. ‘This new material is very exquisite, 
and most varied in tint and design, the rich- 
ness of which cannot be fully represented on 
an engraving. The overskirt is en princesse, 
gathered up in the front under a few loops of 
ribbon, and at back by a bow of the same 
material; the back is plissé, in a fan shape; 
two full loops and sits are fastened on the 
second plissé. Quantities required: 5 yds. 31l- 
inch satin ombré ; 5yds. satinette; 1 yd. ribbon; 
16 buttons. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig.—(322).— The Zetland Morning Pro- 
menade Costume of pink zephyr (washin 
material), trimmed with white torchon lace, an 
enlivened by red satin ribbon. The polonaise 
is made to open in front by reason of its being 
draped on the hips; the back is eg ap up to 
the flounce and trimmed by bows of ribbon. 
The underskirt is edged by two flounces, and 
trimmed in front by lace, plissés, and bows. 
Will take 12 yds. 31-inch zephyr; 7 yds. lace; 
4 yds. ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—(323).—The Augustenberg Reception 
Toilette: it is of the new broché material of 
mixed wool and silk, which, by its pliable 
qualities, is well suited for draperies. All the 
silk is thrown on the surface, and the ground 
is almost covered with a figured pattern. The 
plain material is a camel’s hair tissue, loosely 
woven, and very light; these two materials 
are made expressly to harmonize, and to be 
used together. The toilette is enlivened by 
folds of yellow silk; the overskirt is en prin- 
cesse, draped in front, and caught up behind en 

ouf. Quantities required: 7} yds. 3l-inch 
a romhk 1} yds. plain 47-inch tissue; 3} silk; 12 
buttons. 

Fig 3.—(324)—The Lonsdale Visiting Cos- 
tume of lilac mousseline de laine, and violet 
silk. The overskirt is made en princesse in 
front, draped by the ruchings, and under each 
bow: the back of body is made “en jeune 
France ;” the skirt is plissé en pouff, and the 
end draped on the plissé skirt. ill require 
3 yds. mousseline de rads, 6 yds. silk; 6 yds. 
ribbon; 12 buttons, 
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PLATE THE THIRD. 


Fig. 1.—(325).—The Stephanie Visiting Cos- 
tume of heliotrope brocade, and mousseline de 
UInde. The jacket is double-breasted, of the 
Redingote style, and is trimmed with a broad 
band of brocade, which also covers the cuffs 
5 and collar; the back has buttons. The over- 

skirt is gathered in the middle of front by a 
ribbon, and elegantly curved over a petticoat 
of broad pleats, alternated with bands of bro- 
cade. The back is well draped, with a large 
bow and end; the overskirt is trimmed all 
round by a plissé. Quantities required : 5 yds. 
mousseline de laine; 3 yds. brocade; 18 buttons ; 
2 yds. broad ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—(326).—The Turquoise Dinner Toilet, 
of pompadoes Soulard, trimmed with light blue 
silk, The jacket body is opened square, with 
a gilet of blue silk; the back is laid in three 
fall pleats, surmounted by buttons. Two 
draperies, gathered by a ribbon, are laid on the 
skirt, which is edged by two plissés. The 
back makes two pouffs, and the end is caught 
up at the side by loops of blue ribbon. Will 
take 11 yds. pompadowr foulard ; 4} blue silk ; 
12 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(327).—The Ermyntrude Reception 
Toilet, of black silk, trimmed by pliesés. The 
body, which also forms the first draperies, 
opens on a gilet, and is pleated behind under a 
large bow. The second drapery is carried all 
round, gathered in the middle of front, and 
looped up on each side behind. A third drapery 
which is added at back, under the second one, is 

| Blightly bouffante, and allowed to fall gracefully 
over the skirt, which is trimmed by a flounce. 
Quantitics required: 16 yds. silk; 18 buttons. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


Fig. 1—(328).—The Orleans Lawn Tennis 

Apron. The underskirt is of mauve silk. 

The apron is of mauve-flowered satinette. This 

apron is made of four picces, and is fastened 

behind by buttons and button holes. The 

front of the apron is edged with lace, the bib 

and large pocket are trimmed to match. This 

apron is most effective, and very becoming and 

ladylike. Some aprons are also made of 

oatmeal cloth, trimmed with red twill, but they 

do not look well on everyone. ‘To make this 

apron more élégant, a cluster of real flowersis 

placed at the left side of waist, at the pocket, 

and in each bow. Another pretty apron can 

be made with satinette, edged all round by a 

: band of material which is embroidered in gar- 

lands of cherries, red currants, or grapes— 

these look exceedingly well. Will take 6 yds. of 

satinette; 14 broad lace; 4 yds. narrow lace; 
23 yds. ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—(329).—The Cecil Visite of black 
Silicienne, trimmed with Chantilly lace. Quan- 
tities required: 2} Silicienne; 6 yds. wide 
lace ; 12 yds narrow lace; 3 yds. ribbon. 
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Fig. 3.—(330).—Little Girl’s Jersey Costume 
of drab and mauve silk. The two plissés are 
of drab cachemire. Will take 2} yds. Jersey 
material; 1 yd. silk; 14 yds. cachemire. 

Fig. 4.—(331)—The Langtry Costume, of 
grey elastic webbing, grey brocade, and cache- 
mire de U'Inde, trimmed with cherry red silk. 
The Jersey Corsage is of the usual form; the 
apron is round in front, and gathered up on 
each side under straight pleats, falling down as 
far as the trimming of the second plissé ; these 
pleats are joined together behind by bows of 
ribbon ; the back of petticoat under the bows 
is a long plissé. Quantities required: 3 yds. 
brocade; 3 yds. Jersey material ; 3 yds. silk; 
1} yds. cachemire de U Inde. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


No. 1.—‘ Le Gracieuse’’ BonNET, of ivory satin, 
trimmed with pink, and ivory-painted Pekin, lace is 
laid on the brim, and a silver brooch, studded with 
pearls, fastens the bows in front. 

No. 2.—{332).—Deep Mourning Costume of black 
cachemire de l’ Inde, trimmed with Albert crépe.. The 
body is pointed back and front, ornamented with bands, 
cuffs, and collar of crépe. The skirt is trimmed nearly 
to the fp in front by crépe bands (it could be made 
in one whole piece) laid in triple folds, and carried 
down to the plissés. The bottom of skirt is cut every 
6 inches in a V shape, the spaces being filled in by a 
long plissé ; the back is elegantly draped and edged 
by a band of erépe. Quantities required: § yds. 
cachemire de U' Inde; 2} yds. crépe; 12 buttons. 

No. 3.—‘ Le Coquette’? Har, of white chip, trim- 
Laci with olaret-colored feathers and white satin 

wa. 

No. 4.—Widow’s Cap, made of white muslin trim- 
med with pliss¢s and a double rosette. 

No. 5.—(833).—G1LEt for the theatre, made of blue 
satin and white crépe. The draperies on the shoulders 
are of white crépe, and are ede: like a fichu, only the 
ends, both back and front, are cut round. The bouil- 
lonné inside the gilet is of blue satin, likewise the 
collar. Quantities required: } yds. satin: + square 
of crépe; 1 yd. lace. 

No. 6.—The ‘‘ Knockabout’’ Hat, of grey chip. 
The brim is covered with grey silk, and edged with 
gold lace, and trimmed with light blue feathers and 


grey silk. 

No. 7.—(334).—Outdoor Mourning Costume, of Para- 
matta and crépe. The jacket is cnt square in front, 
with a narrow sleeve trimmed by bands of crépe and 
small revers; the back is ornamented with crépe and 
a pliasé; the skirt is all crépe in front, trimmed by 
two pliesés, and elegantly draped behind. Quantities 
required: For Jacket—2} yds. Paramatta; 1 yd. 
crépe; For Skirt—10 yds. Paramatta ; 2 yds. crépe. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 


Our March Number, containing the Special Spring 
and Summer Plate of Juvenile Costumes, will be sent, 
post free, to any address, on receipt of 12 stamps. 


MANTLES AND JACKETS. 


Our April Number contains a Plate of 12 Jackets, 
Mantles, and Visites, giving all the leading styles for 
the present season. Price 1s., post free. 


*,* Owing to the length of our Paris Letter the 
DescRirTiOn of our Fall-sized Patterns is, this 
month, placed on our eighth page. 


THE COST OF HIS HERITAGE. 


By G. Ewart FLemine. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AT KETTERING CASTLE. 


WARM May sun was shining on 
the foliage of green woods,as Walter 
Hesketh walked from the little 
wayside station nearest to Ketter- 
ing Castle. It had been arranged 
between him and Mr. Bruce, in 
their interview of the day before, 
that no vehicle should be sent to meet the 
returning prodigal, but that he should take the 
secluded footpath through Kettering Woods, 
‘and enter quictly and unannounced into the 
house of his forefathers. The meeting with 
his brother was to be arranged by Mr. Bruce, 
during the two hours’ space by which he should 
precede his younger client. 

Many and varied thoughts crowded the 
mind of Walter Keller as he walked from 
Kettering station, through the green, silent 
ways of Kettering Woods, on that warm May 
-aftegnoon. Thoughts of what his life might 
have been but for that one false step taken in 
his early manhood. He knew it to have been 
_a false step now, when he could look back upon 
it through the experiences of nearly twenty 
years. Beguiled by the light of youthful 
passion, he thought it rather a noble thing to 
dare the world for the sake of the woman he 
loved, but time had shown him the bitterness 
and shame of the disgrace which attaches both 
to the man and woman who elect to put their 
lives beyond the pale of the laws erected for 
social protection. 

Not the least of the disquieting thoughts, 
which accompanied him on that lonely walk, 
was the remembrance of his stepson. He had 
promised his wife that, if it were possible to 
secure Walter’s inheritance without revealing 
the past, he would. But was it possible ? 

George Garland was no longer a boy. His 
twenticth birthday was near at hand; and the 
studious habits of his childhood and youth had 
resulted in a mind enlarged and stored with 
wisdom beyond his years. 

What would he think if his brother were 
suddenly enriched, and he, the elder son, passed 
over? Would he not have a right to ask 
the cause, and was he not old enough to search 
the matter out, if his suspicions were aroused ? 

Walter Keller lifted his hat from his brow, 
and sighed wearily, as thought after thought 
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oaks, fanned his hot face and forehead, but 


-bitterest, extremest anguish, he felt hims 


‘hand without a sigh, willing to work his 


‘gone out from the presence of that girlish 


passed quickly through his mind. The summer 
breeze blowing softly among the Kettering 


brought no ease to the aching pain that racked 
his head. ; 

His chief—indeed his only—thought, was 
for his wife. To save Caroline one pang, he 
would freely have given his right hand to be 
cut off: but in this thing, to save her this 


powerless. 

More than once during his journey, when 
tormented by thinking of the risk of detec- 
tion which he was running, he felt himself 
tempted to turn back, and abandon all hope of 
winning an inheritance for his own son, rather 
than peril the happiness of his wife. 

But, as I have said before, apart from the 
great sin of his youth, Walter Hesketh Keller 
was not an evil man; and he resisted the 
temptation to be cowardly and false to the 
interests of his child. If the question of 
inheriting Kettering Castle had been for him- 
self only, he would never have started upon 
this journey ; he would have counted his wife’s 
peace of mind far above any earthly posses- 
sion, and, in all probability, Mr. Keller of 
Kettering Castle, would have passed away 
without an effort towards reconciliation being 
made by his erring brother; he would have 
felt that enough was sinned and suffered, and 
have let his inheritance pass to a stranger’s 


hardest for the woman he loved, content, in- 
deed, because he would feel that by his toil he 
atoned in some fashion for the sin of his youth. 

It may seem strange that, if Walter Hesketh 
was willing himself to forego his inheritance 
for Caroline’s sake, he could not more easily 
pass by the claim of his son, for the same 
cause, but it was not so. 

It would be hard, indeed, if the sins and 
sorrows of youth bore no better fruit in 
matured manhood, than a willingness to sin 
again for the same object. Walter’s love for 
Caroline had never faded, never decreased 
by jot or tittle, but I think that if his time had 
been to come again, he would have conquered 
that unholy passion for his friend’s wife, have 


beauty as from the neighbourhood of a hideous 
temptation. I think he would have been man 
enough to hold his peace, and pass from Caro- 
line Garland’s life, without acting the tempter’s 
part, and have left her safe in the sacred care 
of her faithful husband. 

I mean that this is what he would have done 


| 


had the: witching influence of his wife’s beauty 
come upon him in his mature years. 

That sin had been the sin of his youth, the 
fruit of youth’s mad, uncontrolled passion ; 
reckless of whom it sinned against, if it could 
compass its own delight. 

But to-day Walter Keller looked at things 
as they really were, and fondly as he loved his 
wife, her influence over him for falschood and 
avrong was over, and he would not sin with 
open eyes against his child. 

Come what revelations might, Walter should 
have the inheritance of his fathers, if his uncle 
were willing that it should be so. 

Having fairly made this resolution, Walter 
Keller was of too strong mind to waver from 
it, and he walked briskly on through the green 
woods of Kettering, until glimpses of the castle, 
the stately place of his birth, rose before him 
through the trees. Arrived in view of the 
house, he saw his friend, Mr. Bruce, sauntcring 
among a tiny grove of young firs, near the 
lodge-gates, and quickening his steps, he was 
soon by his side. 

The two men shook hands. 

“T think it will be all right,” whispered the 
lawyer. His whispering tone was occasioned 
dy the propinquity of a couple of gardeners 
who were employed near. 

Walter replied by a cordial smile and close 
grip of the friendly hand he held, and the two 
men passed in at the wide-open hall doors. 

Mr. Bruce drew his companion into a small 


.room, opening from the marble-paved hall, and 


having carefully closed the door, made him 
acquainted with the present condition of the 


invalid master of Kettering Castle. 


“TI have told him you were coming,” ex- 
plained the lawyer, “I thought it better to do 
so. The fewer mystifications one has the 
better, in dealing with Squire Kettering. He 
took it very quietly, but I saw a good deal of 
emotion under his calm manner, unless I am 


mistaken,—a thing which rarely happens to 
-me, I may say in passing, Mr. Walter. He took 


it kindly, however, and said he should be glad 
to see you, but——” and Mr. Bruce paused. 

“Well? ” asked his listener, with a shade of 
impatience in his tone. 

“ He recalled to my mind a solemn declara- 
tion he once made, that you should never be 
his heir.” 

“Well?” said Walter again. 

“ Well,—I do not think it means well for 
you,” snapped Mr. Bruce, “for he said very 
coolly and firmly, ‘ You know, Bruce, I never 


‘break a promise, nor alter a resolve. Walter 
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cannot be my heir.’ I then suggested that 
you had children—a son—but he held up his 
hand and asked me to be silent. ‘I will speak 
to Walter,’ he said, and then turned the sub- 
ject.” 

: “Well, Mr. Bruce,” replied Walter Keller 
gravely, “you know that, personally, my disin- 
heritance will be neither grief nor surprise to 
me. But for my son——” 

“Why, for your son,” was the brisk reply, 
“you are bound to do all you can. It is a 
father’s duty. If you can be a good father to 
another man’s son, surely you will not fail in 
common duty to your own.” 

Walter turned pale. The lawyer’s blunt 
words, kindly meant, but not wisely chosen, 
smote him hard. 

" « Bruce,” he said, turning away with a sigh 
that was almost a groan, “ how true it is thata 
man’s sin will find him out.” 

* * * * 


In a stately apartment, whose windows 
looked toward the waving Kettering Woods, but 
which were now carefully draped, shutting out 
every gleam of May sunshine, every flutter of 
the bonny oak branches, Anthony Keller 
awaited the arrival of his brother. . 

He was wrapped in furs, and was shiverin 
even in the warmth of the May-day: but the 
chill that was upon him would never be dis- 
pelled by warmest carthly sun, or driven away 
from his fading frame by the most luxurious 
wrapping. The impress of death lay already 
on his cold, stern face, and a grey pallor 
clothed his sunken forehead and thin checks. 

But the stern pride, the indomitable resolve 
of the proudest Keller of a proud race, was as 
‘plain on his face this day as when he had 
sternly denounced his brother twenty years 
before. 

He had forgiven Walter, he had waived re- 
sentment, and had consented to receive that 
erring one in these his last days, but Anthony 
Keller’s sense of his brother’s sin was un- 
altered. 

Fresh as if it had been sinned but yesterday, 
was this hard, upright man’s hatred of that 
false step. The near approach of death had a 
softening influence on his feeling for the sinner, 
but not for the sin, and Anthony Keller held 
somewhat closely the stern doctrine that for 
every sin which man commits, some special 
and severe penance should be meted out to him. 

The man who had dragged the name of 
Keller through the mire and dirt of an unholy 
alliance, the man who had been a commoner 
thief than the desperate wretch who robs for 
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bread, must never rule at Kettering Castle, 
must never hold sway over the simple peasantry 
whose smiling homesteads clustered so snugly 
under the nestling shadows of the Kettering 
oaks. 

This resolve was as firmly rooted in Anthony 
Keller’s mind on the day, when emaciated and 
dying, he waited for the coming of his brother, 
as when, in righteous indignation, he had at 
first formed it. 

He lay on his couch, the soft shadows gather- 
ing round him, listening for the approach of 
that one footfall—long, long unheard, but 
never forgotten. 

At last it sounded in the corridor outside. 
The door opened, and, without announcement, 
Walter Keller.came into his brother’s presence, 

He crossed the large room quickly, with his 
hands extended, and sank upon his knees by 
his brother’s couch. 

There was a difference of thirteen years in 
age between these brothers, and it seemed to 
Walter that it was a very old man whore arms 
were put heavily on his shoulders, whose voice 
trembled with emotion as it faltered his name. 

“Walter, Walter, my poor brother,” were the 
words which fell upon the ears of the repentant 
man. 

“Forgive me, Anthony, forgive me,” was all 
he could murmur in reply. 


* * * * 


The first interview between the brothers was 
not a long one, owing to the weak state of the 
invalid, but Walter was summoned to his 
brother’s room again during the evening, and 
there, in the tender May twilight which peeped 
through the now uncurtained windows, Walter 
told his elder brother the mournful story of his 
sin and shame. 

I need not repeat it here. He sought to 
excuse, not himself, but his wife, therein prov- 
ing truer than. most men to the partners of 
their guilt ; truer, indeed, than Father Adam, 
the first man of us all, proved, when first over- 
taken in his sin. 

Anthony Keller heard the story to the end, 
without question, without comment, but when 
his brother finished the mournful story, he 
said earnestly :— 

“Walter, you do well, you act like a man in 
excusing your wife, and I like you the better 
for it. I cannot say much to you on the 
subject,—indeed, I cannot say anything which 
you do not know in your heart far better than 
any idea my weak words could express, but I 
would fain impress one thing upon you. Pre- 


vail upon your wife—press her with any 
argument reason and affection can urge, to 
disclose the truth to the boy. He ought to 
know all, Walter. It will not be pleasant for 
you; it will, doubtless, be fearfully bitter for 
her, but it ought to be done.” 

Walter Keller acknowledged the truth of 
his brother’s words, but his heart sank at the 
prospect. 

“You know of old, Walter,” continued the 
invalid, “that I said you should never inherit 
Kettering. I said it, and I meant it. Time, 
though it has brought about our reconciliation, 
has not brought causes why I should rescind 
that resolution ; so, this day I say it again, and 
this day I mean it. But your son, Walter, 
even though he be likewise son to poor George 
Garland's false wife, shall not suffer for his 
father’s fault. Let the punishment of that lie 
with the man who sinned; I shall not desire to 
carry it further. Walter shall be Keller of 
Kettering when he comes to man’s estate, and 
I will also provide for your girls. But, in 
order that Walter should be fitted for his 
station, I claim beforehand the right to dispose 
of as much of his future as lies between this 
and his majority. Let him be placed, after my 
death, with my old friend the Vicar of Ketter- 
ing, who will finish his education in a way I 
should approve of, and who will provide ao 
suitable companion to travel with him for one 
year from his twentieth birthday. Your pre- 
sent income of two hundred a year will be 
increased to four for your life, but at your 
death it will revert to the Kettering estates. 
I shall leave your girls ten thousand pounds 
each, and they will remain under your guardian- 
ship until they marry, or come of age. The 
interest of their fortune, until either of these 
events occur, will be paid to you on condition ” 
—the invalid paused a moment, as if from 
weakness, and then added, in clearer tones, 
“on condition that, at no time, either during 
Walter Keller’s minority, or afterwards, do 
you make an attempt to reside at Kettering 
Castle.” 

Walter’s face quivered. 

“Tt is hard, Anthony,” he said. 

“ Hard, but just,” was the stern reply. “I 
do not want to say hard things to you, Walter, 
on this our first meeting for twenty years—our 
last mecting for all the years of this life, but 
this much | will say, that you may see how 
deeply in earnest Iam upon the subject. No 
false wife shall reign in the place where my 
pure-minded mother lived a life only a little 
lower than the angels.” 
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And, hearing this, Walter Keller was silent. 
He could not defend his wife in the presence of 
Death, and against his mother’s memory. 


CHAPTER IX. 
TELLING THE BOYS. 


In a very short time after his brief visit to 
Kettering, the news of his brother’s death came 
to Walter Keller. He went down to the 
funeral, and was present at the reading of the 
will, where, surrounded by the old friends and 
old servants of his youth, he heard his own name 
passed over, and that of his only son, Walter 
Fairclough Keller, named as heir of Kettering. 
A little bitterness of feeling may be pardoned 
to the man in that moment, but it was a very 
brief emotion, and he received the congratula- 
tions on behalf of his son with a very good 
grace. Most of those present knew of, or 
could, give a correct guess at, the reasons of 
Anthony Kettering’s will in his nephew’s 
favor, for that twenty-years’-old story was not 
forgotten among these simple country folk, who 
had sorrowed at the time for Walter’s down- 
fall, and grieved continuously at his exile and 
disgrace. 

But he bore himself manfully among them, 
and all present agreed that if young Mr. Walter 
was anything like his father, he might do yet 
credit in his day to the good old name. 

Walter Keller was heartily glad when all the 
formalities were over, and he was free to take 
his departure for London. He knew how 
anxiously Caroline awaited his coming, how 
painfully eager she would be to learn whether 
the fatal moment of discovery might yet be 
delayed. 

She sat at the window of her little drawing- 
room in the May twilight, eagerly listening for 
the sound of wheels which would bring her 
husband home. 

It was a thin, wan face which looked out 
upon the clean, prim road, across the dainty 
strip of garden under the window. The large 
dark eyes which gazed listlessly at the early 
summer bloom of geranium and mignonette 
seemed dim and sunken, and the whole attitude 
and air of the woman bespoke a deep-seated 
grief. The long years of remorse and anxiety 
had told fearfully.on Walter Keller’s wife, and 
it was easy to see that the thin, listless woman, 
who waited her husband’s return with such 
feverish eagerness, could bear but little longer 
the heavy load which weighed her to the earth. 
In a room immediately under the drawing- 


of music, who came twice a week to Myrtle 
Villa, and now and then, overhead, she could 
hear George’s heavy footstep, as he moved 
about in some chemical experiment, in which 
Walter, though by no means scientific or 
studious, was, on this occasion, taking part. 

At last! At last! 

A hansom drew up at the green gate, and 
the master of the house alighted, paid and 
dismissed the driver, snd walked across the 
budding garden, a welcome, welcome figure 
looming through the evening shadows. 

A few precious moments passed, in which 
husband and wife were locked in each other’s 
arms ; then came an incursion of young people, 
from upstairs and down, to greet dear papa. 

George came after his brother more slowly, 
and shook his stepfather gravely by the hand. 

“Come, Walter,” said his wife, “ you must 
want your dinner. Run away girls, and boys 
too. You have dined, you know; let your 
father take his meal in peace.” 

“Yes, go now, boys,” said Mr. Keller, gravely, 
“but I shall want you both after I have dined. 
I have something to tell you. Come into my 
study at half-past nine.” 

The party of young people left the room, 
dispersing to their various employments, and 
Walter and Caroline Keller went hand-in-hand 
to the dining-room. 

Very few words were spoken during that 
brief meal, but at its close, Walter Keller said : 
“ Let us go into the drawing-room, Stasie; we 
shall be quieter there. I will then tell you 
what I propose to say to the boys.” 

* * * * 

At half-past nine George and Walter tapped 
at the door of Mr. Keller’s study —a tiny 
retreat at the back of the dining-room, opening 
by a glass door, and flight of iron steps, upon a 
garden. A moderator lamp was lit, and stand- 
ing upon the table, and a soft breeze blew 
apart the muslin draperies which veiled the 
now open glass door. 

The young men found Mr. Keller seated at 
the centre table, sorting papers by the soft- 
shaded light of the lamp. He was alone. 

Little recked these young hearts of that 
anxious watcher in the chamber above, waiting 
to learn how the tidings would be taken by 
her two sons, and whether her secret could yet 
be kept. 

“Only a little while longer,” she had pleaded 
to her husband, in passionate abandonment of 
grief; “only a little while, Walter. I have so 
little strength left. My boy will forgive me if 
he hears the truth when I am dead.” 
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Her husband had soothed her tenderly, and 
tried to laugh away her fears, but his own 
heart sank when he noticed more closely that 
shrunken figure, that fading face; and even 
while he comforted her a cold fear clutched 
at his heart, and made a coward of him by 
forcing him to yield to her wish. 

“T will try to explain all without revealing 
the secret, dearest,” he said. ‘ Rest content, 
Stasie, the boys shall learn nothing of our past 
from me.” 

With this comfort she was fain to be content, 
but she sat in silent agony in her chamber, 
to which the hum of voices now and then 
ascended,—voices which were discussing topics 
very near to her sore, sad heart. 

Walter Keller never quite remembered in 
what words he first broke the strange news 
to the boys, but he knew that Walter, by his 
eager questioning and rapid deductions, helped 
him: materially to a conclusion. He told a 
story vaguely, and tamely even, of a serious 
quarrel with his brother in his early youth—a 
quarrel only made up in death, and he used his 
brother’s sternness to account for the passing 
over his own name and George’s in Anthony 
Keller's will. He then wound up by clasping 
his son’s hand in a warm pressure, wishing him 
many and happy years to enjoy his good 
fortune. Walter was bewildered, but the 
frank, generous-hearted lad turned in the first 
moment to his brother, and said, 

“But I will never take this money unless 
George can share it.” 

George—poor George! turned very pale, and 
said quickly— 

“That is nonsense, Walter. If Kettering is 
left to you you must take it, and follow out the 
instructions in your uncle’s will. But,” he 
added, with deep feeling, “I shall miss you, 
old fellow; we have been almost more than 
brothers, you and I. Iam glad, Walter, I am 
glad from my heart for your good fortune, my 
brother.” 

There were tears in his eyes as he clasped 
his brother’s hand, and Walter's clear, blue 
orbs were clouded with a mist of unwonted 
feeling, as he answered George's brotherly 
clasp. 

“That is right, boys,” said Mr. Keller, 
touched to his soul at the generous conduct of 
the dead man’s son; “that is right, boys. It 
would have broken my heart, and your mother’s 
too, if this strange will had sown dissension 
between our dear boys. You are a noble 
fellow, George,” he added, laying a hand on 
the young man’s shoulder. 


But George Garland stepped aside, as if to 
avoid the touch. 

“JT desire no praise, sir,” he said, “for only 
doing my duty. 

“ Your duty, George ?” faltered Mr. Keller. 

“My duty, sir,” replied George Garland, 
fixing a keen look on his stepfather’s handsome 
face; ‘“‘my duty. J have no right to the 
Kettering property, have I?” 

Walter Hesketh Keller’s clear eyes dropped, 
as he answered in a low tone— 

“No, George, you have no right—as my 
brother Anthony thought,” he added, for { 
Walter's satisfaction, who looked and listened 
in wonder at the strange tones of the speakers. 


(To be continued.) 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


NB. The full-sized Patterns given in this Magazine 
areall cut for Ladies of medium height, and of propor- 
tionate figure: measuring 34} inches round the chest, and ' 
24 wais/, unless otherwise stated in the description. 

All allowances necessary for the seams are already girer 
to these Patterns, so that the seams NEKD NOT be allowed 
for when entting out, except in materials that require 
extra wide turnings in, 

The greatest careis always taken by the binders to ensure 
the whole of the pieces composing each pattern being folded 
up init. If at any time, through accident, our subscribers 
Should find any pieces missing, the EDITORS will be happy 
to supply the deficiency, post free, during the month after 
publication, on receint of a letter or post card addressed. 
to them at 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

THE STEPHANIE REDINGOTE. (325.) 
| 


Our first full-sized pattern is the double-breasted 
Corsage of the Stephanie Costume, represented on 
the first figure of our third | ere It has a skirt of 
the Redingote style, and the fronts open ina slanting 
direction, thus making it one of the most elegant 
forms of the Redingote style of jacket. This pattern 
is given complete, and consists of six pieces, viz. : 
front, sidepiece, back, skirt, sleeve, and collar. 
the front we have marked the middle of front, and 
the puffs or pleats by pricked lines, and on the skirt the 
crease of the back pleat is also marked by pricking. 


THE LANGTRY HOOD. (335:.) 


Our second pattern (which is given at tho special 
request of a large number of our subscribers), is a 
Pointed Hood for the Costume Jackets so fashion- | 
able just now. Some of these hoods are ornamental 
only, and cannot be put over the head, but this hood 
is specially designed to be useful as well as orna- 
mental. 1ts appearance is shown by No. 335 of our 
seventh Plate, from which it will be seen that, in order 
to show more of the colored lining, the sides of opening 
are turned under, forming long folds, or they may be 
rolled over, which will display the lining still more. 

The shape of this hood is so arranged as to lay as 

flat as possible on the shoulders, and to draw over the 

head with great ease. ‘This hood may easily be distin- bes 
guished from the piece of our first pattern by its having — - 
one round hole placed near the front part of neck, 4 
the hollowed out portion near this hole being the neck 
seam, and the straight line about 14 inches in length 
being the middle of back; the crease line by which 
the hood is folded to make it up, is indicated by the 
pricked line which is carried from the point to the 
end of the large V or puff which is taken ont tomake 
the hood lay flat on the shoulders. Any good-fitting 
jacket may be used with this hood, or we will supply 
a Patterm on our usual terms. See No. 335 on our 
Pattern list. 


OUR 4 COLORED PLATES. 


VIEWS 6F 


REVERSE 


PLATE 32. 


1. 


PLATE 


324. 


222, 


PLATE 4. 


PLATE 3. 


a) 


No. 335.—Back. 
No. 335 is the new style of Costume Jacket with Hood, called 
the Langtry. It is usually made in thin fancy cloth, or for Summer 
i ‘The colour is always 
black, and the hood lined with some bright colored material, usu Wy 
striped. The edge of the hood opening may be rolled undernea' 
as fon indicated, or it may be turned over outside if preferred. 


wear may be le in cachemire or silk. 


The Hood pattern is given full-sized in this Number. 


23 yds. of 54 inch cloth ; 4 yd. of lining. 


Devere’s Model Busts, 


ill take 


No. 332.—Back. 


BACK VIEWS OF 


THE MOURNING COSTUMES. 


Price 26s. Each. 


(Including Crate, Packing, and free delivery 4 miles of Charing Cross, or at any London Terminus) 


We consider our Busts to be of so much importance 
to our Subscribers, that we again give the illustration 
of one on our seventh plate. They are supplied only 
to our Subscribers, and we charge them at cost price, 
so as to place this great advantage in the reach of all 
our supporters. 

We supply these Busts, for the following sizes 
of Chest Measures :—30 inches, 314, 33, 344, 36, 37}, 
394, 41, 423, and 44 inches. 


Devere’s Model Bust is specially made for the use 
of Drapers, Dressmakers, and private families, it is 
accurately moulded in papier maché from the most 
perfect figures, and is covered with stout twilled calico, 
thus affording a firm yet flexible surface for the 
various purposes of making, trimming, and trying-on 
garments. It is mounted on a handsome polished 

lack stand, and, by means of the screw shown on the 
engraving, can be raised or lowered in height accord- 
ing to requirement. Another great advantage is the 
facility with which it turns round on the pivot, thus 
enabling the worker to fit or trim the back or front 
of a dress without moving from her position. 

Drapers, Dressmakers, and private families find 
these Busts are invaluable, from the ease they afford 
for the arrangement of the elegant but complicated 
styles of trimmings so much in vogue at the present 


e. 

In private families, one Bust serves for all members 
of the family who are not smaller in size than the 
bust, but Drapers and Dressmakers should always 
have more than one size. We allow a discount of 
5 per cent. on two Busts, 74 per cent. on three Busts, 
10 per cent. on four Busts, and 12} per cent. on six 
Busts, if they are all ordered for the same person at 
one time, and sent in one crate. 

N.B.—When ordering a Bust for general trade pur- 
poses, it will suffice to mention the size or sizes 
required, but when a Lady requires one for her own 
private use, she should 

ALWAYS SEND A Dress Bopy 

with the order, because Ladies and their maids have 
go many ways of taking the chest measure, that it 
can hardly ever be relied on as a sure guide. Whena 
dress body is sent (no matter if new or old), a Bust 
best suited to the Lady’s figure will be carefully 
selected from our stock, and the body will be returned 
in the crate carefully packed to prevent damage. 


Front View of the Bust. 


ass, thus reducing the expense of carriage to the 
lowest amount. Full instructions for putting together 
are forwarded to each purchaser. e crates (which 


are specially made to suit each Bust) should be pre- 
served for use in case of removal. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Since our introduction of these Busts to our Sub- 
scribers, we have received an immense number of ket- 
ters thanking us for the benefit they have derived 
from their use. 

Lapy B—, writes :— 

‘*T have always found a difficulty in being well 
fitted. Iraw in your Magazine the advertisement of 
Devere’s Model Busts: I sent for one, and my maid 
has, by using it and cutting from one of your pat- 
terns, succceded in making me a dress which is & 
beantiful fit.”” 

GWENDOLINE writes :— 

‘“‘T have bought one of your Model Busts, and 
made up one of your patterns, No. 65; the result is 
quite beautiful. On reckoning up the cost of mate- 
rials and trimmings, I find I have saved on this one 
dress more than double the price of the Model Bust.’’ 

MARTHA writes :— 

‘*Your Model Busts have been of the greatest 
service to me; through using them I have had many 
extra orders. Please send me as soon as possible, 
two more Busts, same size as last.’’ 

MApDAME C writes :— 

“‘Thave now threo of your new Model Busts, 8 
Wanzer Pleating Machine, and four sewing machines. 
By this means, I save a good deal of labour, and I am 
thus enabled to charge quite one-third less than the 
price I was formerly obliged to ask.” 

A WEst-END DRESSMAKER writes :-— 

“One of my best hands tells me they can finish 
three dresses in the time required for two before they 
discovered its use.’’ 


Can be obtained only from Louis Devene & Co., 
1, Keleo Place, Kensington, London, W. Orders to 
be sent by letter only, enclosing P. O. Order or cheque 
for the amount. 


Tore Wlaorern oe Bacniraw. 


ss 


DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 
Price Sixpence Each, Post Free. 


Cemprise all the Costumes, Robes, Jackcts, Pelisses, &c., that appear in this Magazine. 


in England, France, or America. 


They are far superior to any that have hitherto been sold 
They are cut on new Scientific principles, by the first Parisian Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. 


They will prove of very grent advantage to all Drapers and Dressmukers, enabling them to make up with the greatest ease any Costume represented 
in this favorite Magazine. ‘hese Patterns will likewise be of very great service to those Ladies who have their dresses made up at home, 
Tho quantities of materials required for each Dress, Pelisse, &c. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of each costume. 


THE FOLLOWING 18 A LIST OF DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS ON SALE TO MAY 3ist. 1880. 


te 


IN ORDERING A PATTERN ONLY THE NUMBER (and Lrtrer if any) NEED BE SPECIFIED. 


N. B.— Ladies witl oblige by enclosing name and full address, plainly written, which will ensure speedy delivery by the Post Office. 


** PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 
FOR LADIES. 


All cut for Chest measures of 34} inches 


For the benefit of New Subscribers, we have 
made arrangements to accompany any pattern, 
that has been ixsued more than two months, 
with an illustration and letterpress description 
for threepence, that is to say, 9d. for the six- 
penny patterns, 7d. for fourpenny patterns. and 
td. for threepenny patterns. Itmust be specially 
mentioned in the letter that the illustration is 
Tequired, 

Ladies who wish to have the PATTERNS 
PisxeD TourTHER, to indicate how they are 
made up, can have this done by enclosing 81x 
STAMPS EXTRA for each pattern. Special men- 
tion should be made of this when ordering. 


« %.—Princesse Dress with slight train. 

w 52,—Polounige Princesse, with draped tablier. 

vw 6.—The Rosalinda Princesse Tunique, 

» l.—The Lilinu Costume, Cuirasse & double panier. 

» b4.—The Boulogue tunique, “ Fishwife”’ style. 

ow 15.—Toilette for an elderly lady, Corsage & Louffant, 

—The Agatha Costume, tunique aud Loulfant, 

Dregs-skirt & Norfolk Jacket body with yoke, 

34.—Trouville Costume, corsage, tablier, & bouffant. 

.—The Victoria Mantelet. 

» 144.—The new Shoulder Cape, two styles. 

» 1.—The Croizette Peleriue Fichu. 

»1i2.—Lawn Tennis Tunique, (Pinafore style). 

» 139.—Princesse Dress with long full train. 

w 159.—The Bernhardt Blouse Polounise or Robe with 
waist beltand without plents in the body. 

vw 170,—The Clarissa Morning Costume. Basquine a 
Gilet with waistbelt, aud upper skirt. 

» lil—Home Toilette, Corsage, skirt, nud train. 

» 174.—The Baden Costume. Corsage, loug plastron, 
drapery, side pleats aud back bouttunt. 

»li5.—The Alice Visite. 

” y —Galwsy Dinner Dress. 

n bbe 


Corsage. skirt, & train. 
—Talbot Costume. Corsage upper & under skirts, 
—'The Adela Casaque. 

» 1824. —Corsaye a Lbasques, and tunique. 

o li.—New Princesse Kobe for Morning wear, Me- 

divin train, moderately full at back. 
n19.—The Petre Costume. Corsage n gilet, Tunique 
and bonffant, 


»195.—The Wiuchelsen Promenade Toilette. Puint- 
ed corsage, panier, and tunique, 
n19.—The Athole Costume.  Basquine, double 


Paniers, and boutfant, 

o2%.--The Milliceut Dinner Dress. Open corsage 
dmped at sides, aud draped tuuique, 

w2l?.—The Leicester Costume. 

» 22.—The Kathleen Kobe and Tunique. 

» 2.—The Alexandra Costume. Corsage, Upper and 
uuder-skirts. 

n23.—The Luchesi Costume. 
upper skirt. 

noV.—New Tight-fitting Sleeve. 3d. 

» S1—Tight-fitting sleeve, with puff at elbow. 3d. 

—Full Sleeve, with three puffs and cuff, 3d, 

Shoulder Cape for Winter wear. 3d. 


JANUARY, 1890, 
No, 240,—The Connaught Costume. Basquine, Skirt and 
Louffant. 
» 241.—The Elizabeth Visite Mantle. 
n42—Tie Adelaide Promenade Costume; Jacket, 
Tablier, panier, and Bouffant. 
»243.—The Lorne Dinuer Dress: Corsnge-Princesse, 
with draperies, tablier, and boutfant. 
w2H.—Diuner Toilette, Tunique Princesse, with 


draperies ard pouf, 
Pointed Corsage, dra- 


n45.—Reception Costume. 
peries, nud bouffant. 

»ox5,—The Biarritz Sorticdu bal; very elegant and novel. 

« 243.—Diuner or Theatre Dress. Corsage Princesse 
with draperies, draped tunique aud bouffant. 

« 240.—The OslLome Robe Princesse, with bouffant and 

slight train. 
«232 —The Muriel Gilet. 
» 4.—The Maud Gilet. 


Corsage a gilet, and 


FEBRUARY, 1880. 

« 257.—The Patti Promenade Costume. Corsnage.- 
Redingote, Upper skirt and Louffant, 

2 259.—The Gertrude Costume, Folded Tunique 
and double bouftaut, 

eo» 261.—The Heloise Visite. 

2 262.—The Rautzan Costume. Corsnge a revers, 
double tnuique a revers and bouffant. 

+» 264.—The Dolores Diuner Dress, Cursage, Tuuique, 
and Train. 

» 265.—The Ulrica Dinner Dress, robe Princesse, 
with draped front and sides. 

1 266.—The Orleans Costume for cloth; Double- 
brensted Corsage-Rediugote ; draped tunique 
and bouffunt 

sy 267.—The Leitrim Afternoon Ten Gown, complete. 

» 268.—The Brenda Promenade Costume, Corsuge- 
Redingote and draped tunique. 

9 272.—The new Jersey Costume. ‘The Corsage ar- 
rauged for elastic materials, and to lace u 
the back. Draped upper skirt, to be fastene 
with a snsh at the back. 

oe 2724.— Under skirt for the ubove, 


MARCH. 1840. 

+ 274.—The Alice Promennde Costume, Jacket, upper 
skirt, nud bouifaut. 

op 205.—The Karulyi Visite. 

> 276.—The Myrtle Promennde Costume. Corsage 
Redingote, draped tablier, and bouffant, 

» 277-—~Brides’ ‘Traveliing Costume. Corsage, Red- 
ingote, tnnique, and bouftant, 

o» 278.—Brides’ Dress. Cursuge, panier, tunique, and 
train, 

»9 279.—Brides-Maid’s Costume: complete except the 
unvderskirt. 

»» 280.—The Gainsborough Costume, 
resse, and tunique, 

o» 281.—The Harebell Costume. 
complete. 

» 282.—Th+ Madrid Costume, 
nique, and bouffant, 


APRIL, 1680, 
oe 294.—The Cadogan Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
double draperies, and boutfunt. 
9, 295.—'The Geraldine Paletot. (Gicen full-sized with 
this Nunber). 
», 206.—Promenade or Travelling Costume. Single- 
brenated jacket and draped tunique. 


Corsage chasse- 
Corsage, Skirts 


Corsage, draped tu- 


» 297.—The Maynard Visiting Costume. Corenge a 
gilet, nud draped upper skirt. 
» 292.—The Greville Costume, Double- breasted 


spenet and upper skirt. 

» 299.—Visiting Costume, Single-breasted jacket, 
tunique, and train. 

»» 300,—The Heliotrope Carringe Costume, Corsage 
a gilet and upper skirt. 

+ 301.—The Lewisham Tea Gown: opening square 
with plastron, 

») 302.—The Rosslyn Costume, Corange Redingote, 
and upper skirt. 

», 33.—TLe Baretta Ball Dress. 
tunique, 

»30$.—Theo Evening Costume. Corsage, draperies, 
and tuniqne. . 

», 505.—The Bartet Dinner Costume. Pointed coreuge, 
panierg, aud boulfant, 


MAY, 1880. 
Plate 1. 
», 519.—The Clothilde Polonaise Princesse. 
+ 320,—New Spring Mantle. 
», 321.—The Munster Costume, Short draped polon- 


aie. 
Plate 2. i 
», 322.—The Zetland Costume. Draped Princesse body 
and upper skirt. 
+) 322.—'The Augustenberg Reception Toilette. 
», 824,—'Lhe Lousdale Visiting Costume. Open tunique 
aud upper skirt. 
Plate 3. ; 
+) 825.—The Stephanie Visiting Costume. Draperics, 
bouffant, and underskirt, (The corsage ts 
given full sized with the magazine.) 
+, 326.—The ‘Turquoise Dinuer Tuilette. Corsage a 
glet, aud double orineries of upper skirt. 
», 327.—The Ermyntrude Toilette. Tunique a gilet, 
upper skirt, and bousfant, 


Pointed corsage and 


MAY, continued. 
Plate 4, 

»» 328,—The Orleans Lawn Teunit Pinafore. 

», 329.—The Cecil Visite Muutle. 

», 330.—Jersey Corsnge, for a little girl of 9, 3d. No 
pattern required for skirt or sash, 

» 331—The Laugtry Costume. Jerscy corsage, 
sash, and tablier. 

eo» 2724.—Underskirt for the above. 

Plate 5. 

», 332.—Deep Mournirg Costume. 

oy 333.—Gilet foe the Theatre. 

», 334.—Outdoor Mourning Visite. (The skirt is of 
the usual form.) 

Plate 7, 

»» 385.—The Langtry Jacket, with Alpine Hood. (The 
Alpine Hood ts given full-sized with this 
Number.) 

»» 336.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 15. 6d. 

»» J37.— Princesse Dress for a Girl of 12, 3d. 


UNDERSKIRTS. 

Suited for the above-named Ladies’ Costumes. 
No. 1.—Marquise Trained Skirt, for Eveniug Dress. 
o 8.—Duchesse Train Skirt, (neve square style). 

» 48.—Dress Skirt of walking length. 
»» 138.—Dress Skirt with medium Train. 
oe 1539.—Drexs Skirt with long Train. 

The sct of five dress skirts is supplicd, post free, for 
1s. Od. ; or any three for ls. 1d, 


\PELISSES, MANTLES, &c., FOR SPRING AND 


SUMMER, 1880. 

+» 306,—The Cavendish Redingote : Single-breasted. 

» 307,—'The Herries Visite Mantelet. 

oy 308.—The Lambert Jacket. 

»» 309.—T’be Vienua Kedingote: Double-breasted. 

», 310.—The Victoria Visite Mantle. 

», 311,—The Marlborough Visite Mantelet. 

», 312,—The Narcissn Mantelet 

» 313.—The Eastbourne Scarf Mantelet. 

oy 314,—The Derby Dust Cont. Redingote style and 
Aouble-breasted, with coat collar. 

», 315.—The Beatrice Visite. 

», 316,—The Bute Casaque. 

» 317.—The Edinburgh Dust Cloak. Visite style, 
with large Dolman sleeves. 


MANTLES, PALETOTS, PELISSES, &. 
USRPUL STANDARD STYLES. 

” at Clone Bun Pelisse, siugle-breasted with coat 
rieceve. 

» 61.—Demi-Snison Paletot. 

» 6la.—A useful half-fitting outdoor Jacket, with 
four senins iu the back. 

62.—The Caundian,a Lady's double-breasted Ulster 

Cont, with hood and belt. 

o» 75.—Alexanudra Mantle. 

+ 8t.—Double-Lreasted outdoor Jacket for cloth. 

, 201.—The Madeline Casaque, fur trimmed. 

» 42,—The Pauline Casuque, for velvet and lace. 

»» 203,—The Alathea Palctot, single-breasted, for cloth, 

» 204.—The Marion Paletot, double-breasted with 

shawl collar. 

» 205.—The Patricia Visite, cloth and fringe, 

»- 207,—The Barbara Visite, double-breasted. 

+ 209.—'Ihe Adeline Pelisse, long skirt & wide sleeve, 

>» 210.—The Phillippa Manteau Visite. | 

a een double-breasted Ulster, without 


t. 

+, 211a.—Same style of Ulster, but single-breasted. 

» 212.—The Dorothea Pelisse, long skirt and siogle- 
breasted with coat sleeve. 

», 2124.—Pointed Hood for Ulster or Mantle, 3d. 

>», 212B.—Round Hood for do. do. 3d. 

»» 212c.—Cape Hood for do. do, laying quite flaton the 
sboulders. 3d. 

»» 229.—Single-breasted Ulster. New and improved 
style, with one, two, or three capes. 

», 239.—Virenlar Clonk, or Rotonde, with round hood. 

»» 2394.—Circulnr Cloak, or Lotonde, with pointed hood, 

+ 235.—The Ottoline Waterproof, uew siugle-breusted 


style. 
+» 256.—New Winter Ulster: double-breasted, and but- 
toning up to the neck, with shoulder cape. 


©.° This list ig added to every month ; for particulars of 
which see succeeding numbers of the Magazine, 

*,° Patterns ave withdrawn from this list as soon as 
(hey go out of fashion, 


RP For French Underlinen, Gentlemen’s Under-garments, Ladies’ Standard Body Patterns, Juvenile Costumes 
and Mourning Costumes, see the next page. 


a*s These patterns (Children’s patterns excepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure, u Jhest 
tnches Waist Peasiee Tudlewelions for Dressmaking and for enlarging or decreasing the size will be enclosed, gratis with each pattern. 


Apply by LETTER ONLY, enclosing postage stamps, to Messrs. Louis Devers & Co., 1, Kelso Place; Kensington, London W. 


N.B 


measuring 344 inches Chest measure, and 24 


post, caused by the Government regulations 


neave Tania Davwora & Cn in ardear that 


DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTER 


For the benefit of New Subscribers, we have 
made arrangements to accompany any pattern, 
that has been issued more titan two months, 
with an illustration and letterpress description 
for threepence, that is to say, 9d. for tho six- 
penny patterns, 7d. for fourpenny patterns, and 
Gd. for threepenny patterns. It must be specially 
mentioned in the lettor that the illustration is 
required. 


NEW FRENCH UNDERLINEN. 
UNDERLINEN FOR LADIES. 
All cut for Cheat measure of 34} inches. 

No. la, Dressing Gown, 6d. No. 2a, Dressing 
Jacket, 4d. No. 3a, Full Train Petticont, 6d. 
No, 4a, Petticoat Body, 4d. No. 5a, Night Dress, 6d. 
No. 6a, Petticoat, walking length, 6d. 

No. 63, Princesse Petticoat, body & skirt in one, 6d. 
No. 7a, Chemise, 4d. _ No. 8a, Full Drawers, 4d, 
No. 88, Chemise and Drawers combination, 64. 

No. 9a, Flannel Vest. 940, Lady’s Bathing Dress, 6d. 

Price 4d. and 64. ench post free. 

N.B. The abore set of 12 patterns (post free) for 33. 6d. 

»» 273.—New Petticont, walking length. 

»y 2734.—Train to add to Petticoat No, 273, for evening 

wenr. 

»» 187.—Purisian Dressing Gown, Princesse style. 6d. 

»» 291,—Princesse Chemise. Gd. 

+» 293.—Ladies Cooking Apron. 3d. 

UNDERLINEN FOR GIRLS. 
All cut for Cheat measures of 27 inches. Age 12. 
No. Wa, Dressing Gown, No. lla, Dressing 

Jacket. No. 12a, Petticont. No. 13a, Petticout 

Princesse suape, No. 144, Petticoat Body. 

No. 15a, Drawers. No. 153, Chemise and Drawers 
Combination. No, 16a, Flannel Vest. No. 17a, Flannel 
Petticoat. No. 18a, Bathing Costume. 

No. 19a, Chemise. No. 20a, Night Dress, 

Price 4d. each post free. 
N. B. Thecomplete set of 12 patterns may be had (post 
free) for 3s. 


CHILDREN’S UNDERCLOTHING AND DRESSES. 
All cut for Chest measure of 20 inches. Age 4. 

No. 2la, Dress. No. 22a, Frock. No. 23a, Frock. 
No. 24a, Chemise Drawers. No. 254, Chemisette. 
No. 26a, Body Drawers. No. 27a, Full Blouse. 
No. 2a. Petticoat, No. 29a, Blouse, No. Sua, Night 


Gown, No. 3la, Chemise. No. 32a, Drawers. 
Price 3d. each, post free. 
N. B. The complete set of 12 children’s patterns may be 
had (post free) for 2s. 6d. 


BABY LINEN. 

Nos. 38a, Cloak. 34a, Short Frock. 35a, Long 
Robe, or Monthly Gown if less trimmed. 36a, Petti- 
coat. 37a, Short Princesse Frock. 38, Long Petti- 
coat, Cambric or Flannel. 39a, Shirt. 40a, Bib, 
41a Night Jacket, lengthened to form Night-Gown 
42a, Shoe. 43a, Baby's Drawers or Couvre-linge. 

Price 3d. ench, post free, 

N.B. The complete set of 11 patterns of Baby Linen 
may be had (post free) for 2s. 

», 218,—Pinafore for a chifd of 1 to 2 years old. 3d. 


The World of Fashion 


is 
The Oldest 


and Bost Practical 
Latics’ Mlagazine, 
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Contains Costumes 
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It can be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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NS, PRICE FROM THREEPENC 


(Continued from the other side.) 


— ee 


UNDER GARMENTS FOR GENTLEMEN, 
DECEMBER. 1879. 

» 234.—Gentlemnan’s Smoking Cap. Round sbape. 3d. 

»» 234a.—Gentleman’s Smoking Cap. Turban shape. 3d. 

»» 235.—Gentle man’s Flaunel Vest. Chest 37 inches. 

» 236.—Gentleman’s Woollen Shirt. Plain shape 
without yoke. Chest 37 inches. 

», 2364.—Flannel Shirt for a Boy 13. Chest 32 inches. 

», 236B.—Ditto ditto for a Boy of 6, Chest mensure 26, 

», 237.—Gentlemun'’s Dress Shirt. With shield- 
shaped front, aud yoke piece at back of neck. 


Chest 37 inches. 
»» 238.—Gentleman’s Night Shirt, with yoke. Chest 
37 inches. 
»» 292.—Gentleman’s Dressing Gown: chest measure, 
38 inches. 


STANDARD BODY PATTERNS, 


WITH BASQUES. 
FOR ALL SIZES. 

(In thin tissue paper, at Reduced Prices.) 
CHILDREN and GIRLS’ sizes, 3d. cach, post Sree, 
Chest Mensures, 19, 20}, 22, 24, 27, 284, 50. 

Or mony be bad cut in brown paper, price 6d. each ; 
the complete set, price 2s. Gd., post free. 


LADIES’ SIZES, 42. each, post free. 
Chest Mensures,—31}, 33, 344, 36, 374, 304, $1, 42). 
Or may be had cut in brown paper, price 6d. each ; 
the complete set, price 3s., post free. 
eg ees 


MOURNING COSTUMES. 


»» 123.—Deep Monrning Costume, for n parent. 
oy 137.—Mourning Costume, poiuted corsage & tunique. 
» 167.—Mourning Visite Mantle. 
»» 168.—Mourning Paletot, double-breasted. 
oy 184.—Widow's Mourning Dress. Corsage aud open 
tunique 
>, 228.—Hulf-Morning Costume. 
open tunique. 
», 253.—Half-Mourning Costume. 
draperies and bouffant. 
270.—Mourning Costume. 
skirt. 
+» 289.—Mourning Costume. Corsage and Tunique, 


Basquinea gilet and 
Corsage Princesse, 


Corsage-Redingote and 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 


Price 3d. for all inarked on the list as under 14 years of age; 


14 years and upwards, 6d. 

24,—Ball Dress for a Child 7 or 8 years old. 
38.—Princesse Dress for x young Indy of 13 years, 
53.—Costume for a Little Boy of 4. 

64,.—Robe Priucesse for n girl of 9 years old. 

. 74,—Little Minn’s Costume, fora child of 7 years, 


»» 77.—Corsngo n basques and Upper Skirt fora young 


lady about 14 yenrs. 
78.—Paletot for a girl of 14. 


E TO SIXPENCE EACH, POST FREE 


Juvenile Costumes, (continued.) 

»» 93.—Promenade Dress for 2 child of 8. 

»» 114.—Gilet Costume fora Girl of 6. 

»» 129.—Summer Costume for a child of 5. 

>» 142a.—Lawn Tennis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8. 

»» 142B,—The same Pinafore, for a girl of 11 tu 12. 

», 143.—Plented dress for n little girl of 7 or 8. 

»» 144.—Norfolk Bodice with yokeand skirt for a young 
Indy of 15 or 16, Chest measure 31 inches. 

»» 145.—Corsage, panier, avd skirt forn girl of 16. 

>» 146.—Dress with low neck for a little yirl of 5 or 6. 

»» 147.—Zounve Suit for boy 8 or 9 years old. 

»» 148.—Paletot or out door Jacket for a little girl 6. 

+ 149.—Corsage ao basques, scarf and skirt fora girl of 
13 or 14. Chest measure 293. 

»» 150.—Man of War suit fora boy of 9 or 10 years old. 


», 151a.—Boy’s Sailor’s suit, axe 10toll. 
” ea Costume for a girl of 8. Dress and 
ucket. 

»» 162,—'The Alice dress for a girl of 11 to 12. 

>, 163.—The Isnbel outdoor Jacket, double breasted, 
for a young lady of 12 to 14. 

»» 164.—The Louise Costume for ao little girl of 9 or 10, 
Robe Princesse and kilted flonnce. 

»y 165.—The Mand Toilette for a girl of 7 yenrs old. 
Dress with revers and collar, scarf and flounce, 

»» 166.—The Helena outdoor Jacket for a httle girl of 
5or 6, Single breasted style with long skirt. 

+» 166a.—The same kind of outdoor Jacket for a girlof 


or 9. 

»y176.—Polonnize and skirt for achil! of 5 years old. 

oe 189.—Princesse Drews for a ebild of 4. 

»» 2l4.—Double-brensted Ulster with or withont belt 
for n girl of }2; similar shape to No. 11. 

w 2144.—Ditto ditto for a girl of 14. 

» 224.—Ball Dress for a Girl of 12 or 13. Princess 
Polonnise, with square opening nt neck. This 
may alyo be used fora Lawn Tennis apron. 

, 227.—Ball Dress for a Little Girl of 4or 5. 

» 229a.—Single-breasted Uleter with cape fora little 
girl of 12 to 13. 

+) 2298.—Single breasted Ulster with cape fora little 
girl of 8 to 10 years. 

»» 229c.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for little girl 
of 5 or 6 yenrs. 

* ee cemaon Dress, for young Indy about 15 

or 16. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES FOR SPRING anD 
SUMMER, 1880. 

(For illustrations see our March number.) 

»» 2838.—The Dora Costume, for a girl of 10 yeors old. 

>» 264.—The “Mary” Cortume, for n little girl of 6. 

>» 285.—Tre Gwendoline Costume, for a young lady of 
14 years of age, Price 6d. 

>» 286.—The Evelyn Costume, Corsage skirt end sash, 
for a girl of 7. 

» 287.—The Georgina Costume, for nyoung lady of 9. 
re old. Corsage, Redingote. & upper skirt. 

»» 268.—The Clarice Dress, for a little girl 6 years old. 


©,° This list is added to every month ; for perticulars of 
which see succeeding numbers of the Magurive. 

e’e Patterns are withdrawn Jrom this liad as soon as 
they go out of fashion, 


WORLD OF FASHION. 


A JOURNAL OF FASHION AND LITERATURE 
Is tue Best axp Cuearest Lapies’ MaGazIne IN THE Wortp. 


It has from twelve to fifteen beantifully-colored Costumes every month, 


It has an uncolored plate of Mourning Costumes, 


Caps, Bonnets, &. 


It has an outline plate of the latest fashionable Models. 


for 


It has reverse views in outline of every Costume. 

It gives ong or TWO reliable full-sized patterns every month Gratis. 
It gelle complete patterns of all Costumes at sixpence each. 

It sends all patterns by return of post, and Post Free. 

Its patterns are the best in the world for good style and reliable fit. 
Its patterns are the only ones which give satisfaction to all. 

Ite Costumes are specially selected to suit the English taste. 

It excludes the extravagant Continental styles issued by other Journals. 
Ite Costumes can all be made up with the greatest ease. 


Its descriptions are of real practical value to Ladies. 
It gives the quantities of material required for each costume. 
Its leading article on Fashion is always accurate and reliable. 


Ite letterprees puges are not full of puffs and tradesmen’s advertisements. 
Its letterpress contains true information on the latest Fashions. 
Its Literature is of the purest tone and highest order. 


Its Poetry has been graciously approved by Royalty. 


Its Correspondence is interesting and instructive. 


It has engaged the first talent in every department. 
Tr 1s THe ONLY Lapins’ MaGazINgz OF REAL PRACTICAL VALUE, 
It is useful toDrapers, Dressmakers, and private families. 


It is bought by every one who has once bad a copy. 
AY! Baca advantages render it really the Cheapest Lapies’ Maca:De 


THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


Correspondence. 


I. Allletters must be addressed to the Epitors, 1, 
Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

II. Correspondents who desire answere by post must 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 


EDITOR’S NOTICES. 


PREPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

At the request of a large number of their Subscribers, the 
Editors have now made arrangements for forwarding this 
Magazine by post, on the following prepaid terms :— 

“Tite WoRLD OF Fastion,” post free in Great Britain, 
and other Countries in Class A of the Postal Union: For 
OxgE YEAR, 11s. G1.; Six Montns. 53. 10d.; THREE 
Moxrtns, 34.: SINGLE CoPlEs, Twelve Stamps, 

All Subscriptions must be sent to L. DEVERE & Co., 1, 
Kelso Place, Kensington, London, WwW, 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST, FOR PATTERNS. 
We have arranged to forward, post free, on the first of 

every month, selected patterns of the kinds required by 

each subseriber. Our charge for one pattern a month is five 

shillings and sixpence per annum, payable in advance ; 

two patterns eleven shillings, and so on. Ladies are reques- 

ted to say what kind of patterns are most uscful to them, 
BOYS’ COSTUMES. 

We will send, on receipt of 12 stamps, the March 
Number of the ‘‘ Gentleman's Magazine of Fashion,” which 
contains adouble colored plate of Juvenile Costumes, and 
which entitles the purchaser to any patterns illustrated 
on the plate for 2d, each, post frec. 


Mrs. G. R. writes :— 

“It would, I think, be a great convenience to 
many of your customers, if you could sell an illustra- 
tion with each pattern; I mean, of course, of those 
costumes which appeared several months back, as the 
book may have been lost, or mislaid, in the mean- 
time, and although the general effect of the desired 
costume may be remembered, an illustration is really 
necessary to work out the details. I, for one, would 
gladly pay double for my pattern, if it could be 
accompanied by an illustration showing the made-up 
garment, as it would even then be far cheaper than 
many patterns I have purchased before you began to 
issue your excellent.and cheap series of Model Pat- 
terns. Of course, I do not know if such a thing is 
possible, but I have experienced your courteous 
attention too often, not to know that you will, at any 
eu excuse the liberty I take in suggesting the 
idea.” 

We are much obliged by your kind hint, and as your 
detter came early in the month, you will see by refer- 
ence to our Pattern Lists that we have availed our. 
selves of your valuable suggestion, and have made 
arrangements to supply dn illustration with each 
pattern, if desired. During the month we have 
received other lelters pom Ladies asking the same 
thing: to New Subscribers this arrangement will be a 
great advantage. We are always glad to know the 
wishes of our kind supporters, and shall be obliged by 
any hint, the following out of which will render our 
Journal more useful to our Subscrilers.—Ep. W. F. 

ApDA.—We have made arrangements to remove the 
difficulty you complain of—one frequently experi- 
enced by amatenrs like yourself—and will in future 
supply our patterns pinned together for an extra 
charge of 6d. cach pattern. We do not think you 
would require them pinned after using tivo or three. 

A CLERGYMAN's WIFE says :— 

“Tam happy to tell you how much I am pleased 
with your Magazine, which was lately recommended 
to me by Lady ——. The Children’s Plate in 
March, and the Mantle Plate in April, have been 
most useful, and I look forward to the May Number 
to complete the summer outfits of my grown-up 
daughters: who, with the assistance of our village 
dressmaker, have done wonders with your useful 


tterns. May we hope for a new Lawn Tennis 
‘unique soon?’’ 

We are much obliged by your kind letter. A nev 
and very elegant Lawn Tennis Tunique will be found 
in the present Number.—Ep. W. F. 

Mrs. CHRISTIAN LAWRANCE writes :— 

‘*T have got your Magazine for eleven years, and 
I think it the best, and with your recent improve- 
ments, it will save the hardworking dressmaker many 
hours of weary brain work.”’ 

Miss Sopnra Linpsay writes :— 

‘*T have taken the ‘ World of Fashion’ regularly 
since I began business on my own account, which is 
more than six years, and I always found the patterns 
given with the Magazine of great service to me.”’ 

Mrs. Kina@ writes :— 

“*T have becn a Subscriber for the last three 

ears, and find the ‘ World of Fashion’ the best 

agazine I have ever had, and have tried many 

others. Your patterns are a perfect fit, and I never 
fail to fit woll when I use them.” 

Miss WILLEY writes :— 

“‘T have taken your book for years, and I can 
candidly say that it is Derlecriety as being a dress- 
maker I havo had several proofs of the entire satisfac- 
tion it has given, and I shall continue to get it as long 
as I require a Fashion Book.” 

FLORENCE May writes :— 

*“‘T am very much pleased with your beautifal 
Magazine, and I can always rely on the useful pat- 
terns givon with it, as they are such a perfect fit. In 
fact, I consider the ‘ World of Fashion’ is far above 
all other fashion journals: surely it is the Queen of 
Fashion Journals, and I am always happy to recom- 
mend it to all my Lady friends.’’ 

Mre, CUTHBERT writes :— 

“T have taken your Magazine fora number of 
years, and like it better than any other I have tricd. 
Ail your patterns are very easy to work from.”’ 

Mas. Moscrop writes :— 

“‘T find your patterns very good and useful, 
as I make all the clothes and dresses for my ten 
children. 

Miss. C. ROBERTS writes :-— 

“‘T thank you very much for the late improve- 
ments in your Magazine. I think your costumes are 

rettier and more stylish-looking even than they were 
ormerly, although I was always very well pleased 
with them, but now am more satisfied than ever.’’ 

We are greatly pleased and encouraged by the many 
letters daily received, testifying to the satisfaction of 
our Subscribers, and beg to thank them, one and all, 
for the hearty commendation and support with which 
they reward our efforts to please. The current number 
eill, we think, be pronounced a success, for no pains 
or expense have Leen spared in its production. Further 
improvements for future numbers are in preparation, 
and in all we do we are guided by the earnest wish to 
give our kind friends exactly what they desire, and in 
such a manner as to be of the greatest practical value 
to them.—Ep. W. F. 

Letters acknowledged with thanks from M. A. 
Harris, Mina (Bayswater), Mrs. Frauks, Mrs. J. 
(Eaton Square), E. B., Celia (Westbourne Terrace), 
Georgina, W. R. (Clapham), J. Dyson, E. Hatton, 
E. S. (Bedworth), Mrs. Raynor, J. Morrison, A. 
Thompson, Mrs. Stott, C. J. (Manchester), E. L. J. 
(Stafford), Miss Potter, and many others. 


A PRETTY PRESENT FOR CHILDREN, 


ROSIE'S RABBIT, 
AND 


MOTHER'S DARLING. 
A pair of charming chromo-lithographs, exquisitely tinted, 
size of subject 9} by 7} inches, suitable for framing for the 
nursery, or for use in scrap books, Lovely children’s faces, 
Quite a bargain, The pair sent on aroller, post free, for 1s. 3d. 
Apply to Louis Devere & Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensinzton, 
btn. i 


Printed by Louis Devere & Co., London, 


The Court and High Aife. 


f<QHE return of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
S¥g°S to England has been hailed with satisfaction, 
any and with earnest hopes that our beloved 

Sovereign has derived a lasting benefit to 
her health from her sojourn at the German baths. 
Much sympathy was felt for tho illustrious lady 
during her short visit to the Ducal Court of Darms- 
stadt, so lately tho home of one of her beloved 
daughters, and doubtless many a loyal heart followed 
our Queen through tho interosting ceromony of her 
granddanghter’s confirmation, and afterwards to the 
solemn hush of the sacred mausoleum on the “‘ Hill 
of Roses,’’ where, with the little ones who preceded 
her, sleeps the Grand Duchess Alice of Darmstadt, 
Princess of Great Britain. 

The Court remains at Windsor for the present. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales have undertaken to 
open the new cathedral at Truro, at the end of May. 
During the late sojourn on tho continent, Her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales paid a skort visit to 
the Court of Denmark in order to be present at tho 
birthday festivities of her father, King Christian. 

The Duke of Edinburgh has been salmon fishing in 
Galway. The Duchess remains in St. Petersburg in 
attendance on her mother, the Empress of Russia. 

Prince Leopold is about to pay a visit to America. 
The duration of His Royal Highnoss’s stay in the 
Western Continent is not yet determined. 

The marriage of Her Royal Highness Princcss 
Frederica, of Hanover (a Princess of Great Britain), 
second daughter of the late King of Hanover, with 
the Baron Von Pawel-Rammingen, is announced to 
take place at Windsor Custlo on April 24, in the pre- 
sence of Her Majesty and the Royal family. Four 
bridesmaids, daughters of English peers, are appointed 
to attend Her Royal Highness on the occasion. 

The marriage of Sir Robert Moncrieffo and Miss 
Evelyn Hay, niece of the Earl of Kinnoull, was cele- 


‘brated on April Gth, at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, in 


the prasonce of a numerous congregation. The bride 
was exquisitely dressed in ivory-white satin, covered 
with Brussels point, and arranged with orange- 
blossoms and ostrich-feather trimming; wreath of 
orange-blossoms and Brussels lace veil, fastened by 
diamond stars, the gift of the Earl of Dudley. Her 
other jewels were a diamond spray, bracelets of gold 
and pearl, and a pearl and diamond brooch. ‘The 
eight bridesmaids, four of whom were children, were 
elegantly attired in pale blue cashmere over silk, 
trimmed with ercnie point d’Alencon. Each carried a 
bouquet of lilics of the valley, and wore a gold and 
arl brooch.. Sir Robert and Lady Moncrieffe left 
own in the afternoon for Witley Court, Lord Dudley’s 
soat in Worcestershire, her ladyship's travelling dress 
being of violet velvet, with old lace ruffles, and violet 
chapean tomatch. Tho presents were numerous, and 
included many costly jewels, especially those from 
the bridegroom, the bride’s parents, the Duke and 
Duchess of Athole, and the Earl of Dudley. 

Her Majesty has been plensed to create Mrs. 
Cavendish Boitinck a peeress of the United Kingdom 
by the style of Baroness Bolsover, of Bolsover Castle. 
Her ladyship is mother to the young Duke of Port- 
land, upon whose youthful brothers and sisters the 
Queen has already conferred the rauk and precedence 
of a duke’s children, 

Her Maiesty hos also been pleased to bestow an 
earldom upon Lord Lyttoa, the Viceroy of India, who 
will henceforth be styled the Earl of Lytton, and 
Viscount Knebworth, of Knebworth. 


FOR: MAY, 


1880. 


e ie i) or 
The Opera and Cheatres. 
; THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

The re-nppoarance of Madame Albani, after an 
absence of two years from the stage, has given general 
satisfaction. This gifted artiste appears to have pro- 
fited by hor retirement: her voice seems richer and 
more powerful, and she imparts, if possible, an added 
charm to her grace and dramatio force. Her first 
appearance this scason was made in Lucia di Lam- 
mernoor, and she has since sung in Rigoletto. Mas- 
senct’s grand opera, Il Re di Dahars: has afforded the 
public an epportanity of hearing Mdlle. Turolla, 
while in La Favorita Mdllo. Pasqua, as Leonora, has 
very appreciably added to her reputation. 

DRURY LANE. 

The production of La Fille de Madame Angot has 
been attended with unprecedented success. It is 
placed upon the stage with a careful attention to 

etails, and with a magnificence never before attemp- 
ted, while the style of acting is greatly superior to 7 
former representation. The Danse Francaise, wi 
Mdlle. Palladino as miere danseuse, is nightly 
encored. The opera is preceded by Lady Audley’s 
Secret, which is most carefully acted by Miss Louise 
Moodie and a strong company. 

THE HAYMARKET. 

Lord Lytton’s play (which is to be it er cer 
from this elegant house) still continues attract 
large and appreciative audiences. The vivacity and 
graco of Mrs. Bancroft, as Lady Franklin, cannot be 
too warmly praiscd, nor is it possible to say too much 
of tho admirable rondering of Mr. Graves by Mr. 
Arthur Cecil. Mr. Bancroft makes a decided hit as 
Sir Frederick Blount. 

THE PRINCESS’S. 

The great success which The Streets of London has 
met with, shows how thoroughly Mr. Walter Gooch 
understands the duty of catering for the public. The 

t Fire Scene is looked forward to with breathlcss 
interest, and rewarded with loud applause. Mr. 
Charles Warner, as Badger, wins the favorable 
opinions of the audience from the first, by his easy, 
light-hearted manner, through which the traces of 
deeper and bettcr feeling creep from time to time. 
The Streets of London is preceded by Delicate Ground, 
cleverly acted by Mr. W. Rignold and Miss L. Payne. 

THE CouRT. : 

The success of The Old Love and the New continues 
as marked at this favorite house as when Mr. Bron- 
son Howard’s play was first presonted to the public. 
There is every probability of a very long run. : 

THE PRINCE OF WALES'S. 

_ The performance at this house opens with a charm- 
ing comedictta, by Mr. Theyre Smith, called A Happy 
Pair, in which Mr. Edgar Bruce and Mrs. Bernard- 
Beore sustain their parts with great skill and spirit. 
It is followed by Forget Me Not, in which Miss 1e= 
vieve Ward appoars with such wonderful effect as 
Stephanie do Mohrivart, winning by her genius a well- 
deserved success. Mias Kate Pattison plays the part 
of Alice Verney with much skill and taste. 


1 vol. cloth, feap. 8vo. 5s. 


POEMS AND SONNETS. 


By Harriert StocKaty. 


“There is a good deal of grace and tendernoss in Miss 
Stockall’s verses.”—Saturday Review. 

“These ave the thoughts of a refined and cultivated 
woman, eel in pleasing verse.”— spectator, 

an aie evoid of u tender and graceful suggestiveness.”” 
Lae! ce (luecn, 

“ Many of the picees have appeared in ‘ All the Fear 
Round,’ and all show nice sentiment and sincere feelings 
of religion and loyalty.”’—The Graphic, 


. Lonvon :— 
Simpkin, Marshall § Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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Obserbutions 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
FOR JUNE, 1880. 


We have last month spoken of the styles 
that were gone out of Fashion, and of those 
that have taken their place. When we speak 
of Fashion, we mean that ever-progressing 
changing of style that follows an universal 
feeling which seems implanted in mankind: it 
is of great use in an advancing civilisation: 
some nations have more of the feeling than 
others. The French have always been pre- 
eminent; other nations will, at times, attempt 
something they think is new, but it is in time 
found out that it is only an eccentricity. The 
English taste has been somewhat misled 
lately through some English Publishers having 
introduced Fashion Plates from Germany and 
Belgium, and calling them the latest Parisian 
Fashions; this is why, at the present time, so 
many eccentricities are seen. If Ladies who 
have followed these styles go over to Paris, 
the French smile at them, and say, look at the 
English taste. 

We havo given in our Plates of Costumes all 
the changes that are taking place: everything 
is becoming more Ladylike, colors and mate- 
rials are growing more harmonious, with a 
beantifal blending of colors; the manufac- 
turers are surpassing everything they have 
done before; we hardly know which excels— 
the cotton, woollen, or silk manufacture: the 
cottons have the greatest favor, also some 
woollens by their exquisite block printing. All 
rough materials are considered in bad taste, 
and so are all violent contrasts in color. 

Commencing with July, we shall give an 
addition to the number of our costumes. Our 
artists have always complained that they have 
been obliged to leave out valuable costumes 
every month, and we have, therefore, arranged 
to give in our Fifth Plate four costumes with 
back and front views: the back views will not 
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be mere outlines, but will be like the fronts, 
this is equivalent to three extra costumes. On 
our Fourth Plate we shall have three Bonnets 
extra, and on this plate we shall always place 
our Black Dresses, and other Dresses that do 
not require to be colored, and which we find are, 
in fact, more useful to our Subscribers without 
the coloring. 

We shall, as usual, leave to our dear Countess 
all those various minor details of Fashions 
which she is so capable of describing. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


Paris. 
Ma Chére Amie, 
Yes, there aro many things I might have told 
ou in my last letter, but the space allowed to me was 
ited up, 80 I was obliged, 2 contre cwur, to wipe my 


pen and say -bye. 
Well, I yf use my space in paraphrases, but 
will go to my subject at once. 

The Fashions of the present time are, if I may call 
it so, very economical. For instance, you speak of 
the body of your black silk costume becoming rather 

lazed at back and under the arms. Well, why not 

y it aside at once as being worn out, I do not mean 
putting the dress away altogether; no, but the body 
only, and without changing or adding anything to 
the skirt, wear it with a redingote jacket of sati 
broché or cachemire brodé; you will have, by this. 
addition, a new costume, inexpensive, and yet quite 
fashionable. 

With light dresses the jacket may be made of 
brocade of all colors, and to prevent dresses from 
looking too uniform, a sash may be added to one, a 
revers to the other, and so on. 

There are many combinations that can be made 
with fashion and elegance; the great thing is to know 
what will go best popethers what will be most elegant 
and moat economical. 

Dust Coats are slightly different from last year. I 
like them very much better, and they combine 
elegance with utility. I will describe you one I like 
most, which I have seen at one of the best Dress- 
makers. It was of black cachemire del’ Inde, lined. 
with ponceau surah; the sleeves were wide and lined 
to match ; the revere were merely the sleeves turned 
back to a width of four inches; the collar, of shawl 
shape, could be open to the waist, or only to the 
throat: the one I saw was buttoned down the front 
to the bottom. At back an elegant ornament of 
nee ere was laid from the neck to below the 
waist. 

The cache poussizre was fastencd around the waist 
by a ponceau girdlo; the cache poussitre is very 
elegant for travelling, and the dress may be of the 
same color. 

Lapis blue and Loutre make two very handsome 
coats, trimmed with a darker or lighter shade of surah, 
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Dresses painted by hand are seldom seen; the 
usual subject is superb birds of Paradise, with ara- 
besques of the most eccentric form, large flowers, all 
very fantastic, und not very durable. 

The small Camails in black lace, embroidered with 
beads, are very much worn; not small like last year, 
then it was simply a collar, but now large pelerines, 
of beaded net or beaded fringe, are to be seen every- 
where. 

Sunshades aro very varied this searon: some are 
thoroughly Japanese, and most elegant, with their 
numerous whalebones and short thick handles. On 
the ring that closes the parasol is fastened a beauti- 
ful bnuch of flowers. Sometimes the flowers are 

laced at ono side of the parasol, just as if the wind 
brought them there. In the inside, a Japanese lady 

is painted, holding her fan. The Chinese sunshades 
are smaller, and also less eccentric: they are made 
in all colors, bordered by lace or thick copeau fringe. 

If a lady is notin a position to have a sunshade for 
each toilette, she can still be very fashionable by 
buying a black Chinese onibrelle to wear with her 
toilettes, and a fantasie one for light costumes. The 
same with boots and shoes. Elegantes have their 
boots made to match each costume. I must say it 
adds much to the style of a costume, but it is not 
de rigueur. If one would follow fashion so closely, 
all one’s time and iife would be necessary to study 
these trifles. 

As for lingerie, it would take a long time to enu- 
merate the trousseau of an Elégante in its details, for 
we are in the world of fantatsie. All last year's 
lingerie was made in surah and foulard, but this new 
freak of fashion could not last long, for nothing 
can surpass the beautiful, soft, fine, and transparent 
batiste for body linen. Chemises, drawers, bodies, 
&c., are most elaborately trimmed with Malines or 
Valenciennes lace. Small summer petticoats are 
still made of surah, trimmed with a flounce or two of 
lace. Collars and cuffs are only worn in the morn- 
ing, and are made of fine linen, embroidered; for 
afternoon wear, ruchings, called Sarah Bernhardt, 
are very fashionable—in fact, all sorts of frillings of 
lace are worn, fastened at the side, throat, or waist 
by a bunch of flowers; the new drooping, thirsty, 
flowers are becoming more and more in favor, they 
look 80 delicate. 

A word, in passing, on the fashionable colored 
hair. Last year the beauté a la mode was the blonde ; 
now ‘that all tends to become Japanese, and the 
brunette will be this season the queen of fashion. 


ComMTESSE DE B—. 


Description 
Of the Plates of Costumes. 


Full-sized patterns of all the Dresses, Casaques, 
Pelisses, §c., on these plates are supplied at the nomi- 
nal price of 6d. each, for the accommodation of sub- 
scribers. For particulars see our pattern lists. 

The number in brackets, preceeding the description 
of each figure, is the number of the Costume in our 
list of full-sized patterns. 

ate The Reverse views of all the Costumes on these 
four Plates will be found on plate 6, 


PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1.—(388.)—The de Chevigné Mantilla, 
made of black silk trimmed with passenenterie, 
fringe, lace, and tassels. The mantilla is 
fastened to the waist at back by a ribbon. The 
front is gathered at the waist under the ruch- 


ing of lace; the two ends are brought to a 
point, finished by a tassel. Quantities required: 
33 yds. silk; 33 yds. fringe; 13 yds. pussemen- 
tertie; 8 yds. wide lace. 

Fig. 2.—(339.)—La Rochefoucauld Garden 
Party Toilette of Pompadour fouwlard, trimmed 
with surah. The surah plisse may simulate a 
jacket with a gilet in front; a plissé of foulard, 
gathered twice by bows, trims the back. ‘The 
skirt in front is trimmed by two elegant 
draperies edged by small pilisses ; the back is 
artistically draped on the underskirt. Will 
take 18 yds. foulurd ; 13 yds. plisxé (this pliseé 
is bought ready made, and of all colors), if 
made at home, 6 yds. surah will be sufficient ; 
12 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(340.)—The De Gueydon Promenade 
Costume of mousseline de laine, broché, and 
satin. The jacket is opened in front (on a gilet 
of broché), and slightly at bottom of back. The 
revere and cuffs are of satin, edged by broche. 
The overskirt is elegantly caught up at the 
side by ribbon and bows of satin. The back is 
gracefully looped up. The skirt consists of 
bands of broche, and Reda of mousseline, edged 
by a Douilluuné and a plissé. Quantities 
required: 5 yds. mousscline de laine ; 3 yds. 
brocade ; 4 a satin; 43 yds. satin ribbon ; 12 
buttons. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1.—(341).—The Simplicie Morning 
Promenade Toilette of satinette, trimmed with 
spotted percale d’Alsace (both washing ma- 
terials). The princesse polonaise is buttoned down 
to the bottom, and trimmed all round by a band 
of percale. The back is well draped, and trimmed 
by a large plissé bow. The skirt, which is short, 
is edged by a plissé, Will take 6 yds. for polon- 
aise; 6 yds. for whole underskirt; 36 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(342.)—The de Richemont Flower 
Show Toilette of satin, trimmed with gold lace. 
The jacket and back are draped in the manteau 
de cour style, and are edged by gold lace. The 
front is well draped, and the vandykes are 
looped up by rosettes of gold ribbon. The 
underskirt is made with four small plissés, 
Quantities required: 24 yds. satin, or 20 yds. 
silk, or 9 yds. mousseline de laine; 9 yds. gold 
lace; 3 yds. gold ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—(343.)—The de Barbantane Pro- 
menade Costume of light tissu, trimmed with 
cherry-colored satin. ‘The whole costume is 
easy to make, and the back is of a novel form. 
The jacket is cut as tsual, and is ornamented 
by two buttons, which serve to loop op the 
polonaise on which is fastened two loop holes. 
Will require 6 yds. mousseline de luine; 2 yds. 
satin ; 24 buttons. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


Fig. 1.—(344.)—The Paulet Dinner Toilette 
of drab silk, trimmed with white lace. This 
simple toilette is well suited to a young Lady, 
and can be easily executed. The dress is cut 
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en princesse behind. The front, en currasse, well 
defines the caute and is edged by a plissé of 
white lace. Four deep pleats are elegantly 
laid across the tablier, which is arranged in 
bouillonné and gathers; the dress is edged alt 
round by a plissé. The quantitics required for 
this dress are 14 yds. silk; 6 yds. lace; 18 
buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(345.)—The Valdora Ball Dress of 
pink faille, trimmed with Chantilly lace, bands 
of embroidered silk, and tovffes of white roses 
with their leaves. The body is opened square 
back and front, with sleeves made of lace only, 
The front of skirt is bouillonné, and fastened 
down by bands of embroidered silk. The over-. 
skirt, trimmed with lace, is elegantly draped 
on the hips by a bunch of flowers, and from 
thence forms a train, which is edged by a plissé 
and a coquillé ; the back is well draped on the 
underskirt. Will take 16 yds. silk; 11 yds. 
Chantilly lace; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(346.)—The Battenberg Breakfast 
Robe. It is a princesse robe of thick grey 
brocade. The pliseé is of white satin, edged by 
coquillés of white Malines lace, and trimmed by 
elegant bows of blue satin ribbon. The robe 
is trimmed all round by Vandykes, filled in 
with white plisses and coquillés of Malines. Will 
require to make: 10 yds. brocade; 5 yds. of 
satin; [4 yds. lace; 12 yds. satin ribbon. This 
toilette can be made with cachemire de U'Inde, 
and will look quite as fresh. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


Fig. 1.—(347,)—Little Colette’s Toilette of 
light blue cachemire de ? Inde, trimmed by em- 
broidery, and a gilet of brocade. The little 
skirt is plissé all round, and plain in front. 
The coat opens on a gilet, which is also open, 
and ornamented by two pockets. At back four 
plissés are inserted at the end of cach scam, 
and ornamented with buttons: the whole is 
trimmed by embroidery. Will take 2 yds. 
cachemire de UInde ; 4 yds. embroidery ; 3 yds. 
brocade; 1 embroidered collar ; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(348.)—Grandmamma’s Reception 
Costume, entirely made of black silk. The 
body is pointed back and front; it can be made 
to open square, with a white chemisettc, or as 


it is here worn, with a black silk chemisette.: 


Folds of silk are laid in a V shape from the 
square opening to the point of body. Draperies 
slightly fulled and trimmed with fringe, are 
jaid across the hips: the front of skirt is plissé, 
and edged by two box pleated flounces; and a 
well folded band of silk crosses the tablier. 
The back, trimmed with fringe, is looped up 


efully over a well-made train, which is. 


trimmed by a plissé. Quantities required: 18 
yds. fuille ; 4 yds. fringe. 

Fig. 3.—(349.)—Promenade Costume for a 
Girl of 13, of drab satinette (washing material). 
The polonaise is made en princesse, trimmed by 
three rows of black or dark brown satin ribbon. 
The polonaise is elegantly looped up at back 
on the petticoat, which is edged by a flounce. 


Will take 7} yds. satinetto; 24 buttons; 16 
yds. narrow satin ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—(350.)—Promenade Costume, for a 
Young Lady of 15, of light green cachemire de 
UInde, trimmed with dark green silk. The 
cuirasse body is trimmed by a gilet of dark 
green silk bowillonné. The front of skirt is 
gathered up the centre, and trimmed by bows 
of silk. The lower part of front skirt is cut up 
in square tabs, which are lined with silk, a 
corner is then turned up to make a small revers: 
two pliss’s and a bouillonné finish the trim- 
ming of skirt. The back is looped up grace- 
fully on the underskirt. Quantities required : 
54 yds. cachemire; 3 yds. silk; 12 buttons. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


No. 1.—Chapeau Végn of white Leghorn, trimmed 
with surah merveillenxof aheliotropeshade ; heliotropée 
feathers on the crown. The strings are of the same, 
Wiag (8 inches in width); the two ends edged by gold 


lace. 

No. 2.—Mourning costume of black or grey 

mousseline de laine, trimmed with embroidered mous- 
seline. The dress is a princesse polonaize, looped 
up in front under a bow, cut square behind, and 
well draped; it is trimmed all round by a band 
of embroidery. Pattern 341 may be wsed for this 
polonaise. he Pelerine-Mantille (351) is made of 
the same material, and can be worn with or without 
this costume; the two ends of the mantille are 
gathered and finished by an ornament. Quantities 
required : For Mantille only, 3 yds. mousseline, 64 yds. 
trimming: for polonaise and plissés of skirt 10 yds. 
mousseline; 5 yds. trimming; 18 buttons; 4 yds. 
ribbon. 
No. 3.—Niniche bonnet of white chip, trimmed 
by cachemire brodé of grenat color, and grenat 
feathers. The flowers are tea roses; the inside of 
brim is a couliasé of grenat satin; the strings are of 
the satin, edged by o narrow band of cachemire, and 
the ends finished by cream-colored Bruges lace. 

No. 4.—The Nordenskiold of black straw; the brim 
is coulissé of dark brown velvet, edged by gold perles. 
Blush roses, starting from the front, are continued 
to the left ear. The crown is trimmed all round with 
nek brown surah, with two gold feathers at the left 
side. 

No. 5.—Lonis XII Collerette, made of plissés of 
mousseline de l'Inde; it is tied under the chin by a 
black velvet bow. 

No. 6.—Capote Collette of black tulle, embroidered 
with beads. It is bordered all round by a gold lace, 
and trimmed with capucine surah. At the right side 
it is ornamented by penseés of variegated capucine 
color. The inside of brim is coulissé in black satin. 

No. 7.—(352).—Mourning costume of black or grey: 
satinette (washing material), trimmed with bands of 
a dotted material ; the skirt is elegantly draped back 
and front, and trimmed with two bands of dotted 
material. The jacket is trimmed to correspond, and 
fastens over a gilet bya button on the chest. The back 
is portecy round. It will require 7 yds. satinette ; 
3 yds. dotted material ; 24 buttons. 


MANTLES AND JACKETS. 


Our April Number contains a Plate of 12 Jackets, 
Mantles, and Visites, giving all the leading styles for 
the present season. Price 1s., post free. 


*,* Owing to the length of our Paris Letter the 
Description of our Fuil-sized Patterns is, this 
month, placed on our cighth pago. 


THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


THE COST OF HIS HERITAGE. 


By G. Ewart FLEMING. 


CHAPTER X. 


MR. KELLER EXPLAINS. 


pa ERTAIN statements were neces- 

1 sarily made to Messrs. Meadows 
and Co., to account for the with- 
drawal of Walter the younger from 
his clerk’s desk in their establish- 
ment. 

Mr. Keller had an interview 
with the senior partner, and explained the cir- 
cumstances under which his son became heir 
to Kettering; stating the same reason for his 
brother passing him over as he had given to 
George and Walter on the evening of his return 
from Anthony Keller’s funeral. 

An early quarrel, never forgiven, arising 
from a dislike to the lady he had married— 
how simple the story sounded, and even to the 
keen ears of the man of business there seemed 
no false ring, no missing link, in the story 
Walter Keller related, when announcing his 
intention to resume his family name. 

One point, however, remained to be ex- 
plained, and Mr. Meadows, finding that his 
cashier made no attempt to enlighten him, 
hazarded the question. 

“But, my dear sir,—if 1 may enquire without 
rudeness,—why was not Mr. George, your 
elder son, declared his uncle’s heir.” 

In this case, speaking as he was to a man of 
the world, Walter Keller felt it necessary to 
tell something of the truth. 

“Well, the fact is, Mr. Meadows, George is 
not my own son.” 

“Ah! indeed.” 

“He is my stepson, my wife’s only child by 
a former marriage.” 

“Oho!” replied the senior partner, “ per- 
haps Mr. Keller of Kettering shared the anti- 
pathy felt by the elder Mr. Weller, and was 
sore upon the subject of widows, ha! ha!” 

Walter Keller laughed uneasily, remember- 
ing the sudden end of the man he had wronged. 
Yes, Caroline had indeed been widowed before 
she became his wife. 

“But,” continued Mr. Meadows, “ Mr. George 
must have been very young when you marricd 
his mother. He can hardly remember his own 
father.” 

“Oh dear no!” was the reply, “he has no 


remembrance whatever of him. In fact, he is 
not yet aware that he is only my stepson.” 

“You must have been a good father then, 
Mr. Keller; but I suppose this arrangement of 
your brother's property will make it necessary 
to tell him in what relation he stands to you.” 

“Oh, yes! certainly,” was the vague reply. 
But in his heart Walter Keller knew that 
while his wife remained to him, he would never 
voluntarily tell young George Garland the 
story of the past. 

“ And now, my dear sir,” said Mr. Meadows, 
“it appears that we must lose Mr. Walter—but 
about yourself—you will be a rich man during 
the minority of your daughters, or until they 
marry, and I suppose we must lose you tooP” 

There was a perceptible shade of anxiety in 
the senior partner’s tone, for Walter Keller 
had proved his worth in the office. 

“Now, in asking me that question,” replied 
the cashier, “ you have put me in an awkward 
position. “I want to keep my post, for I like 
it. Moreover, my income will be only tem- 
porarily enlarged, and I am nothing now, if 
not a working man——” he paused a moment. 

“ Well, then, why think of leaving us? We 
do not want to part with you,” said Mr. 
Meadows heartily. ‘‘ The loss would be a heavy 
one to us. Shall we conclude, then, that these 
family changes will make no difference to our 
business connection? Shall all things go on 
as before?” 

“I fear I cannot promise that,” replied 
Walter Keller. “ Iwill be frank with you, Mr. 
Meadows. This affair of my brother’s will has 
vexed my wife exceedingly, the raking up of 
old annoyances has told upon her mentally and 
physically. She is anything but well, and I 
feel it to be my duty just at present to devote 
more time to her than would be consistent with 
my engagement to you, if I retained my pre- 
sent post. I should wish to take her abroad, 
to dispel by fresh scenes and more congenial 
air the lassitude and weakness which are at 
present so perceptible in her state.” 

“ Quite right, my dear sir,” was the hearty 
reply, “ and when do you propose to start ?” 

“In about a month from now, that is, when 
Walter has gone to Kettering, and I have fixed 
upon a boarding-school for my daughters. 
Thcir education,” he added in smiling paren- 
thesis, “is of much greater importance now.” 

““Of course, of course. Well, Mr. Keller, we 
will not part for such a trifle as a continental 
trip. We will keep your post open—that is, 
we will only temporarily fill it—for three 
months from the lst of July; this will give 
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Mrs. Keller a long summer sojourn in a& con- 
genial climate, and you will bring her back 
quite strong enough to endure an English 
winter.” 

“You are very good, Mr. Meadows,” said 
Walter Keller, holding out his hand. “ You 
have been a sincere friend to me ever since I 
knew you.” 

“Tut, tut,” exclaimed the genial merchant, 
“‘come, my dear sir, I see you are a little down- 
hearted this morning. Takea glass of Madeira,” 
he continued. producing a bottle and glasses, 
“and we will drink to the better health of Mrs. 
Keller.” 

Walter honored the toast, and responded 
also to a second, viz.: the health of the new 
master of Kettering Castle, which was pro- 
posed with much gusto by that young man’s 
late employer. 

These festivities having come to a close, the 
two men separated, to follow their respective 
branches of business until closing time. 

* * * * 


The few weeks immediately following the 
night when young Walter Keller was informed 
of his good fortune, were very busy ones for 
the whole family at the Highgate villa. 

First the young heir, duly rigged out to suit 
his altered circumstances, was sent upon his 
way, with many a tear, many a prayer, and 
many a heart-ache (God only knew how many 
fell to the lot of Caroline Keller in parting 
with her young son). He went away rejoicing, 
full of the heartless hopefulness of youth, full 
of glorious plans for the future, in which his 
parents, his brother and sisters, were all to 
sbare. 

He went away, and this story has no more 
to do with him. In due time he took his place 
among the magnates of the county as Squire 
Keller of Kettering; he married a fair, high- 
born wife, who bore him goodly children, and 
he passed at last to his rest in the vault in 
Kettering Church, full of years and honours. 
Life was easy to him, no violent grief ever 
wrung his heart; no terrible temptation 
haunted and laid waste his life; no memory of 
man or woman wronged by him hunted and 
worried him in his sleep, and made night a 
terror, and his bed of down a weariness to him. 
A little commonplace he was, perhaps, but 
generous, good, and true, and he lived and died 
under the shadow of Kettering Woods as good 
a Keller as ever held sway in Kettering Castle. 

* * * * 

When Walter Fairclough Keller had gone, 

it became necessary to provide a school for 


} 


Ethel and Sara, where they could receive an 
education suited to their altered prospects. 
This was a work of time, and required, more- 
over, much care on the part of parents so fond 
and careful as Caroline and her husband. 
Anxious to save his wife as far as possible, 
Walter Keller took the onus of responsibility 
on his own shoulders, but there were so many 
points on which it was necessary to consult 
her, that Caroline’s cares on the subject were 
neither few nor light. 

And she could ill bear care of any kind now. 
Day by day the slender form became thinner, 
the wan cheek paler, the dark cyes more 
sunken. Day by day the hacking cough 
sounded more hollow, the step, once so light 
and elastic, became heavy and languid. 

Day by day some of her light household 
duties were abandoned, and she spent most of 
her time upon an old-fashioned comfortable 
couch, which had been placed for her in a tiny 
inner room at the back of the drawing-room. 
There she read the shoals of letters which 
poured in in answer to Mr. Keller’s advertise- 
ment inserted in various papers, and in the 
same invalid retreat she received the stately 
dame, whose superior educational proposals 
were finally entertained and ultimately ac- 
cepted. 

There, on the evening before they left Myrtle 
Villa, she cried over and blessed her little 
daughters, speaking to them of solemn things 
in solemn tones, tones that echoed to the 
depths of their innocent young hearts, and the 
sound of which never wholly died from their 
memories. Walter Keller, seeing that his wife 
grew weaker day by day, began to doubt the 
advisability of taking her abroad, and his plans 
were, therefore, in abeyance at the time his two 
daughters left home. 


Ethel and Sara had been gone two days, and 
the family seemed a very tiny circle, when 
after dinner Caroline pleaded extreme fatigue, 
and retired to her room. 

Her disappearance seemed to be the signal 
for breaking up the party, for Mr. Keller rose, 
and began to collect newspapers, &c., with an 
evident iritention to retire to his study for the 
evening. 

George prevented his leaving by a request 
for a few minutes’ conversation. 

“Certainly, my boy,” was Walter Keller’s 
reply, in a tone which seemed candid and 
hearty enough, but which would have had a 
shade of uneasiness to the ear of a careful 
observer. “Come into my study, we shall be 
uninterrupted there.” 
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George obeyed, and followed his stepfather 
into the little garden-room where the boys had 
been told of Walter's inheritance just four 
weeks earlier. 

“ Sit down, George,” said Mr. Keller, point- 
ing to a comfortable easy chair, and scating 
himself by the lamp-lit table. 

George complied with the request to be 
seated, but in preference to the arm-chair, he 
drew up an ordinary one, and sat down at the 
table directly opposite to his stepfather. 

“Well, George, what have you to say ?” 

“T have been to Doctor’s Commons to-day,” 
was the quict reply. 

“Why, George,” said Mr. Keller in a jesting 
tone, “you have not been stealing a march 
upon us, have you? You did not go for a mar- 
riage licence, eh, my boy ?’ 

“ No, sir,” was the cold reply, and how white 
and stern the young face looked in the lamp- 
light! “ No,sir,I went to the Probate Office.” 

“To the Probate Office?” cried Walter 
Keller in surprise, “for what reason ? ”’ 

“To read the will of the late Mr. Anthony 
Keller.” 

“George!” cried his listener, grasping the 
table in his wild amazement. 

“Yes, sir, I have no desire for my brother’s 
inheritance, I do not grudge to his bright 
youth the pleasures and advantages of wealth, 
but I was curious to know why—if I am your 
elder son—my name should not be mentioned. 
I know the reason now.” 

“What do you mean, George?” enquired 
his stepfather, who had by this time recovered 
his equanimity, though he was still very pale. 

“T mean, sir, that I find that in Mr. Anthony 
Keller's will, my brother Walter is mentioned 
as the ‘ only son of Walter Hesketh Keller.’ If 
this be the case, sir, who am 1?” 

At last! 

That moment had arrived to which Walter 
Keller had looked forward with dread ever 
since this boy began to come to ripening years 
—the moment when the dead man’s son should 
| claim to know his parentage. ; 

But Walter Keller had pondered too long 
and too seriously upon the line of conduct 
he should take when this crisis came, to be 
unprepared now, though the attack was a 
sudden one, and brought about in an un- 
expected manner. 

He looked coolly and fixedly into the pale 
young face set so steadily to meet his own. 

“You are my stepson, George.” he answered 
quictly. 

“ Aud why, sir,” continued George Garland, 


“Rs Me 


in a tone as quict as his own, “ why sir, was L 
brought up to consider myself as your son ?” 

The very simplicity of the question took 
Walter Keller somewhat at a disadvantage ; 
its utter directness left no room for subterfuge, 
without actual falsehood. He thought of his 
wife—her weakness, her terror, of this boy’s 
blame. He had lied for her before now, he 
would do so again. At least, he was wronging 
no one—or he thought so. 

“Your father’s relations refused to acknow- 
ledge you,” he said, coolly meeting the young 
man’s searching eye. ‘Your mother was 
friendless and alone when I made her my wife, 
and she afterwards preferred that you should 
be called my son.” 

It was a lame story, and missed its aim. 
The hot flush of resentment began to rise to 
George Garland’s cheek, and he raised his 
voice, which faintly quivered with passion, as 
he answered— 

“T shall come at the truth some day, Mr. 
Keller, but, meanwhile, do me the favor to let 
me know my own name. I desire to bear 
yours no longer.” 

“George! George!” cried a stifled voice at 
the door. Both men turned. 

There, clinging with weak force to the door, 
her face white as the wrapper she wore, was 
Caroline Keller! 

“Silence on this subject!” whispered the 
husband, as he passed by terrified George; 


“silence, if you value your mother’s life!” 


ea 


CHAPTER XI. 


TOLD TO THE DYING. 

The July sun was shining with olden warmth 
and splendour into Alice Garland’s morning 
room at Winwode Rest. 

The little family, Alice, Miles, and Lilian, 
had returned to their dear old home. The 
winter in Madeira had patched up the feeble 
young master of the Rest, but they who loved | 
him best knew that the destroyer was at 
work. They read aright the meaning of the 
danger flag—that vivid color in the wasted 
cheeks, the evanescent fire of the dark eyes. 

Miles Garland was dying. 

He himself knew it, as he lay on the homely 
chintz-covered couch in his mother’s room, his 
dear old resting-place in boyish ailments, and 
looked through the rose-wreathed casements, 
across the broad expanse of shrubbery and 
lawns, to the fair domain which owned him 
master, but of which his tenure was so frail 
and short. 

His sister knew it, as she flitted about him 
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in her fresh young beauty, the loves and graces 
of seventeen innocent summers in her mien 
and features. She knew it while she talked 
gaily to him, while she sat at the piano singing 
to him the simple songs he loved, or weaving 
sweet, bright melodies from the ivory keys to 
soothe his intervals of pain. 

His mother knew it. 

Yes, Alice Garland had accepted the cup of 
sorrow, the baptism of the fire of affliction. 
She had passed through the valley of the 
shadow, and thereout had brought a wonderful 
strength, a strength beyond her own, which 
enabled her to meet her son’s wistful eyes with 
her own all a-smile, which nerved her to hear 
his talk of the “ region very far away” without 
falling on his weak bosom and sobbing out her 
bitter anguish. 

Oh! wonderful strength of mother’s love; 
unsounded depths of a fathomless ocean, like 
to nothing but the changeless, unebbing flood 
of the patient love of God. 

Alice Garland knew what was before her. 
She knew the bitter burning of the tears that 
she had to shed. She knew the pang, like the 
piercing of a sword, that was in store for her, 
but all that lay hereafter. 

In the present he was here, laid with all his 
weakness in the strong clasp of her motherly 
embrace. He was hers to tend, to console, to 
cheer. 

“Tt is enough,” she said, and, in her 
sanctified sorrow, she left the rest to God. 

On the day after their return to Winwode 


Rest, Miles had felt strong enough to sce Mr. 


Temple of the Chase, and his steward. The 
interview with the latter was purely a business 
one, but when it was over, and he was alone 
with Mr. Temple, he said gravely— 

“‘Mr. Temple, who will come after me at 
Winwode Rest ?” 

But Mr. Temple pooh-poohed the matter, and 
refused to enter into particulars, and Miles 
desisted from his questioning. 

That evening, he asked his mother the same 
question, asking, moreover, in such a manner 
that she know it was useless to parry it, or to 
try to turn him from the subject. Besides, 
the thought had been long since in her own 
mind, and she came back to England fully 
resolved to place the wholo matter in the hands 
of a private detective, so that poor George 
Garland’s son might be found, and, even at this 
late and most desolate day, be restored to his 
father’s family. 

So, in the still June twilight, while Miles 
lay on the chintz sofa, and Lilian roamed in 


the gardens to hear the nightingale’s song, 
Mrs. Garland told her dying boy the story of 
his uncle George. The young man listened 
eagerly. He could so clearly remember 
Captain Garland’s dcath in the library at the 
time his grandfather lay white and still in the 
room above; and he recalled with kcen recol- 
lection the photograph of George Garland 
which had been sent to his brother Edward in 
lieu of the promised visit to Winwode Rest. 

Mr. Garland started to London next day, 
accom panied by Mr. Temple, and they went at 
once to the offices of the solicitors employed 
by her late husband. 

They were admitted at once to an audience 
ef the senior partner, to whom (as Captain 
Garland’s unfortunate marriage had been 
known only to immediate members of his own 
family) it was necessary to tell the whole 
story. 

The finding of George Garland the younger, 
which scemed a task of dark mystery to simple 
Alice and country-bred Mr. Temple, was 
treated very lightly by Mr. Ambrose. 

“J will put a man on the track of these 
Heskeths at once,” he said, briskly. And 
now, madam, I will trouble you for any infor- 
mation you can give me concerning dates 
and places connected with the late Captain 
Garland’s marriage, and his son’s birth.” 

Alice told the very little she knew readily 
and succintly, the lawyer taking copious notes 
in the meantime. 

That done, he bowed his clients out, promising 


‘that they should hear from him at the end of a 


fortnight, or three weeks at furthest. 

Mr. Temple and Mrs. Garland returned the 
next day to Winwode Rest, and from the hour 
of his mother’s return Miles Garland scemed 
to entertain no other wish, to have no other 
thought than a feverish desire to sce his 


‘cousin and successor. 


He made countless plans of what they would 
do together, what improvements he would 
begin that George must finish, for, in all his 
eagerness, poor Miles never deceived himself 
about his carly doom. 

He even disposed of his only sister (pro- 
spectively) in marriage to this unknown hero, 
this last of the Garlands, whom he, in his sick 
fancy, dowered with health and strength, and 
all manly beauties of mind and body. 

How often, listening to him, Alice Garland 
reproached herself that she had not sooner 
stirred in this matter, which had been so near 
to her husband’s heart, and was now equally so 
that of her dying boy. 
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What years of pleasant companionship she 
might have secured for her children. George 
might have taken the place of her lost Edward, 
even in her children’s hearts, instead of coming 
now so tardily, to be welcomed by a deathbed. 

That vague feeling of jealousy had been 
conquered in this good woman's heart during 
her tendance of her fading son, and she was 
prepared to give a loving welcome to her 
nephew, though he came to claim the inheri- 
tance of her own children, and though he 
would reign, as no son of hers could ever do, 
at dear, dear Winwode Rest, the home of her 
joyous youth, the bower of her maidenhood, 
the home of wedded love, and the sacred 
shelter of her widowed state. 

Mr. Ambrose was not a man who kept his 
clients in alternate hope and fear. He observed 
profound silence until he had something to 
communicate. When the afternoon post came 
in at Winwode Rest, on a fair July day, a letter 
was delivered to Mrs. Garland, which she 
opened in her son’s presence. 

It was from Mr. Ambrose, and ran as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Madam,—Mr. George Garland is found. 
“ He resides with his mother and stepfather 
“at Myrtle Villa, Highgate Road. I have 
“written to him proposing an interview to- 
*“ morrow, at 4.30 p.m., and shall probably 
“bring him down to Winwode Rest on 
“ Saturday, but will write or telegraph when 
“T have made final arrangements.” 

While mother and son read this letter in the 
pretty morning room at Winwode Rest, 
George Garland sat at his office desk in 
Broad Street, City, ever and anon pausing to 
re-peruse a letter which he had received that 
morning, and wondering what could be the 
“important communication, greatly to his 
advantage,’ which he was to receive that 
afternoon at 4.30, in the offices of Messrs. 
Ambrose and Son, Fenchurch Street. 


(To be concluded.) 


Trose who are always peering into the affairs 
of their neighbours constitute a very mean 
sort of Peerage. 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR. 

Amona the many preparations for refreshing the 
skin, it is pleasant to call the attention of our fair 
readers to Rowland’s Kulydor, which has success- 
fully stood the test of 50 years’ use. Nothing more 
delightful of its kind can be imagined than this charm- 
ing preparation, and the beneficial effects arising from 
its constant use are testified by the experience of 
thousands. Ladies must, however, be careful that 
they get the real ** Rowland’s Kalydor,’’ not an imi- 
tation. 
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THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


IN JUNE. 


P2ZHE winds of summer softly pass 
‘2 Across the daisied meadow-grass, 
8 Ripe for the shining scythe, alas ! 
The merry sunbeams glitter through 
The leaves, from skies of azure hue, 
But thunder clouds will mar the blue. 


The sea lies sleeping in the sun, 

Like some great monarch, feasting done— 
Like some great warrior, victory won. 
Full softly cur! the little waves, 

The children play in empty caves— 

And yet the sea hath countless graves. 


How gaily rocks yon little bark, 

How loudly o’er me sings the lark, 
And yet the world seems very dark. 
Ah, me, my heart! the sapphire skies 
Are broad and bright, the shadow lies 
Not on the earth, but in mine eyes. 


It lies upon my: heart, alas! 

But if, with time, the shadow pass, 
Then shall I see the greenest grass ; 
Then shall I feel in sunshine strong 
No fear of thunder all day long, 

And sweet will be the gay lark’s song. 


And from the shadow I may win 

The strength I crave to conquer sin, 
A peace to fold my spirit in ; 

So my poor heart, when past its noon, 
May be more restful, more in tune, 

By lessons learned in shadowed June. 


EsPERANCE,. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


NB. The full-sized Patterns given in this Magazine 
areall cut for Ladies of medium height, and of propor- 
tionate fiqure: measuring 344 inches round the chest, and 
246 waist, unless otherwise stated in the description, 

All allowances necessary for the seamsarcalready given 
to these Patterns, so that the seams NEEY NOT be allowed 
for when cutting out, except in materials that require 
extra wide turnings in, 

THE ROCHEFOUCAULD CORSAGE. (339.) 

Our first full-sized pattern is the Corsage 4 gilet 
belonging to the Rochefoucauld Costume, No. 339 of 
our First Plate. The pattern is for a Lady of good 
figure, and consists of six pieces, viz.: back, side 
piece, front, gilet, collar, and sleeve. 

The upper and under skirts, to complete this cos- 
tume, may be had from the Editors by enclosing six 
stamps. 

LITTLE GIRL'S SUN BONNET. (354,) 

Our second pattern, the pieces of which are marked 
by one hole, is the Ninette Sun Bonnet which is repre- 
sented on No. 3540f Plate 7. The pattern, which is for 
a child about 5 years old, consists of the crown, with 
curtain attached, and the wide front or brim. The 
lower part of brim joins to the curtain, the seam 
being marked by three small ents in each piece; the 
the seam which joins the front to the round crown, is 
marked by two cuts near the top of head, the crown 
Reve of course, fulled in as indicated by the pricked 

nes, 

The crown and curtain are drawn in at the back of 
neck by a running string, let in along the line which 
is marked by small round holes. 

For description of materials, &c., see Plate 7. 


The Court and High Mite. 
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AENFEER Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 
(ay % h4) accompanied by Princess Beatrice, and the 
Kees) Ladies and Gentlemen of the Court, arrived 

at Buckingham Palaco, from Windsor 
Castle, on May 11th. Her Majesty held Drawing 
Rooms on the 11th and 13th of May, which were 
numerously attended. Many presentations of the 
wives and daughters of newly-made Peers and 
Members of Parliament took place, and some of the 
debutantes were exceedingly lovely. 

On May 12th, the Queen, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice, the Grand Duke of Hesse, with his 
daughters, Princesses Victoria and Elizabeth, visited 
the exhibition of the Royal Academy at Burlington 
House. The Court returned to Windsor on the 13th, 
to keep Whitsuntide, and on tho 21st removed to 
Balmoral Castle for Her Majesty’s usual spring so- 
journ in the beautiful highlands of Scotland. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales have received a visit from the Grand Duke of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, and his two daughters, the Prin- 
cesses Victoria and Elizabeth. We understand that 
the Prince and Princess of Wales are so pieased with 
the voyage of their sons in the Bacchante, that when 
the necessary repairs are completed, Prince George 
of Wales will again sail in the corvette, proceeding to 
India and Australia. Prince Albert Victor will 
remain in England. 

Prince Leopold left England on May 13th for 
Canada. His Royal Highness embarked in the 
Sardinian, at Liverpool, attended by Col. M‘Neill, 
C.B., V.C., Mr. A. Collins, C.B., Hon. A. Yorke, and 
Dr. Royle. 

The formal and public announcement of the be- 
throthal of Prince Frederick William of Germany, 
grandson of the Queen, to Princess Victoria of 
Schleswig-Holstein, grand niece of Her Majesty, is 
to be made when the Crown Princess of Germany 
returns to Berlin from her long sojourn in the south. 

The Empress Eugenie, bound on her mournful 
mission to Zululand, arrived at Durban on April 
28rd, where sho was received by Sir Garnet Wolseley. 
Her Majesty, who was in perfect health, left Durban 
on the following day for Maritzburg. 

There were public rejoicings in Spain when it was, 
according to custom, announced that there was the 
prospect of a direct heir to the throne. The young 
King and Queen are at present living in retirement at 
Arunjuaz. 

The Princess Frederica of Hanover, and the Baron 
von Pawel Rammingen have arrived at Osborne Cot- 


tage from Ashburham Park, where they spent a por- 
tion of their honeymoon. 

On May the 8th, at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, was 
celebrated a marriage between Mr. Cecil Fane, 
Grenadier Guards, and Lady Angusta Rous, eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Stradbroke. ‘The bride wore 
white satin, with high bodice, trimmed with point de 
gaze, orange blossom wreath, and tulle veil, fastened 
with diamond stars. All her jewels were diamonds, 
one bracelet being pecened by the Prince of Wales. 
Some very elegant dresses were worn by the company. 

The marriage of Sir Reginald Beauchamp, and 
Lady Violet Jocelyn, only danghter of the Earl and 
Countess of Jocelyn, will take place carly in June. 


FOR JUNE, 1880. 


Che Opera and Cheatres. 


THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

The return of Madame Adelina Patti to the scene 
of so many triumphs was regarded as quite an event 
in the operatic world. This wonderfully-gifted song- 
stress appeared on May 15th as Giulietta, in Gounod’s 
opera, Romeo e Guilietta. Her second appearance 
was as Rosina, in Il Barbiere de Seviglia, and subse- 

uently, she sustained with her accustomed power, 
the leading réle in La Traviata. Tho reproduction of 
Mignon has afforded the public additional opportu- 
nities of hearing Madame Albani, and the same 
charming cantatrice has delighted her hearers in 
I Puritani. Signor Nicolini has sp eared in La 
Traviata, Signor Cotogni as Figaro in Il Barbiere, and 
Signor Gayarre in I Puritani. 

HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 
The season opened at this house on May 15th, the 
first performance being Gounod’s Faust, with a very 
owerful cast. Margherita, Madame Christine 
ilsson; Siebel, Madame T'rebelli; Martha, Madame 
Lablache. Mr. Maas, who made his first appearance 
at Her Majesty's on the occasion, sustained the 
character of Faust, Mdlle Minnie Hank has delighted 
her numerous admirers in Bizet’s Carmen, and Mdlle. 
Emma Nevada, who made her début as Amina, in La 
Somnambula, produced a very favorable impression. 
DRURY LANE. 

To see La Fille de Madame Angot, as placed upon 
the stage at Drury Lane, is a real treat. The bright 
dresses, lovely faces, sweot voices, and sper lng 
music combine to render it the most charming 
specimen of light opera ever presented to an English 
public. The new d ballet called Les Sirenes, is 


» perfect, the splendour of its accessories, and the 


grace of the performers recall the older, but not more 
certain, triumphs of the ballets of a bygone day. 
THE HAYMARKET. 

The success which attended the revival seven years 
ago by Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft of Mr. T. W. Robert- 
son’s comedy, School, has been repeated in its pro- 
duction at the Haymarket. Mrs. Bancroft acts 
Naomi Tighe with her accustomed delicacy and 

ce, anid Miss Marion Terry makes a charming 
ella. Mr. Bancroft is inimitable as Jack Poyntz, 
and Mr. Arthur Cecil almost surpasses himself as 
Beau Farintosh. The minor parts are all played with 
skill and care. 
THE PRINCESS’S. 

Tho old Princess’s is now no more. On the 18th 
of May Mr. Walter Gooch said a few words to a large 
audience after a splendid last ‘ormance in the old 
house, which has scen so many brilliant and honestly- 
deserved successes. The performance was a varied 
one, consisting of a selection from Mr. and Mrs. 
White; the Prison Scene from Never Too Late To 
Mend; Drawing-room Scene from Queen’s Evidence ; 
3 scenes from ink, and the Fire Scene from the 
Streets of London. Mr. Charles Warner and Miss 
Fannie Leslie, with all the original Princess's com- 
pany, sustained their respective parts in the above 
pieces. We are sure that every good wish accompanies 
so liberal-minded and energetic a manager as Mr. 
Walter Gooch, and we trust his new adventure will 
be as prosperous as the old; that it will receive a 
hearty and unanimous welcome we have no doubt. 

THE COURT. 

The great event during the month here has been 
the appearance of Madame Modjeska in Heartsease, 
an English version of La Dame aur Camelias. 
Heartsease was first produced ata morning performance, 
and the gifted lady who impersonates the heroine was 
warmly received, and immediately achieved a well- 
deserved success, her graceful and tender style of 
acting at onco charming and riveting the attention 
of an audience, which, coming to be critical, stayed 
to enjoy. The great success of Heartsease has caused 


10 THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


the temporary removal of The Old Love and the New 
from the evening performances, after a long and 
brilliant run. 


The Merchant of Venice continues attractive at the 
LycruM, and Forget-me-Not draws crowded houses to 
the Prince oF WALEs’'s. Madame Favart, with 
new dresses, voices, furniture, and decoration is as 
popular as ever at the STRAND: while at the FoLLY 

r. Toole continues to delight his admirers in The 
Upper Crust. 


Correspondence. 


I. Allletlers must be addressed to the Epitors, 1, 
Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 
TI. Correspondents who desire ansiwere by post must 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 
MSS. must always be acconpanied by stamps 
Sor return, if found ineligible. 


EDITOR’S NOTICES. 
PREPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


At the request of a large number of their Subscribers, the 
Editors have now made arrangements for forwarding this 
Magazine by post, on the jollowing prepaid terms :— 

“CMTE WorLD or Fasition,” post free in Great Britain, 
and other Countries in Cliss A of the Postel Union: For 
One YEAR, lis. Gd.; Six Monts. 5s. 10d.; THREE 
Montus, 3x.; SINGLE Corres, Twelve Stunps, 

All Subscriptions must be sent to L. DivERE & Co.,1, 
Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST, FOR PATTERNS. 
We have arranged to forward, post free, on the first of 

every month, selected patterns of the kinds required by 
each subseriber., Our charge for one pattern a month is five 
shillings and sixpence per annum, payable in advance 3 
two patterns eleven shillings, and soon, Ladies are requese 
ted to say what Kind of patterns are most uscful to them. 


JUVENILE PLATSS. 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES, 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER, 1880. 

We will send, post free for 3 stamps, the Steel Plate En- 
raving of Children’s Costumes which appeared in Mareh 
ast, With reverse views and description, 

BOYS’ COSTUMES. 

We will send, on receipt of 12 stamps, the March 
Number of the * Gentleman's Magazine of Fashion,” which 
contains a double colored plate of Juvenile Costumes, and 
which entitles the purchaser to any patterns illustrated 
on the plate for 2d, ench, post free. 


Mrs. R. W. H. writes :-— 

**T am very much pleased with the Model Bust I 
have just received from you. My maid is denghted 
with it, and was, like myself, surprised with the 
lightness and adaptability of it. I shall be delighted 
to recommend your Magazine, as well as the Model 
Bust and Patterns to all my friends.’ 

Miss ELLEN R. writes :— 

“*The Model Bust came quite safely, and I am 
charmed with it. It is just the thing I require, and I 
hope soon to send yon an order for several others for 
my workroom. Kindly advise me as to useful sizes 
for a large dressmaking business. bearing in mind 
that I make a great many Mantles, Paletots. &c., &c.”” 

We have answered this correspondent by post.— 
Ep. W. F. 
Miss Burrows writes :— 

‘*Many thanks for the last patterns sent, they 
were, as usual, perfect.’ 

A Country Cousin writes :— 

“We have all been charmed with your May 
Number, and think the coxtumes lovely. We were 
very glad to see a new Lawn Tennis Tunique, andmy 
sisters and I have made up your pattern, copying the 
illustration exactly. li will be a great boon to have 
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illustrations with back patterns, for when our books 
are two or three months old, we send the plates to a 
Children’s Hospital in the neighbourhood, and the 
pretty bright pictures are a source of great delight to 
the poor little sufferers. We keep the tales and 
poetry, however, which are always charming.” 

Mrs. M. E. Lowe writes :-— 

“I beg to thank you for the pretty Lawn Tennis 
Pinafore, illustrated in May Number. I have made 
up Costume 294, and find it very effective. 1 thank 
you for your prompt attention.”’ 

Mrs. Hau writes :— 

“We find your Journal of great value, and your 
patterns nre a beautiful fit.”” 

Miss WELLS writes :-— 

‘‘T have used the ‘World of Fashion’ quite 24 
years, and I always recommend it as the best I know. 
I consider it has been greatly improved since I have 
been able to obtain the patterns, and also by the in- 
troduction of the extra plates of the Mantles and 
Children’s Dresses, &c. I always find the plates of 
the Dresses most useful, as they are ladylike, and rot 
to the extreme of fashion, as some of the other books 
are. I wish you évery success,”’ 

Mrs. Evans writes :— 

“TI feel very grateful for the clegant patterns 
issued with the ‘World of Fashion.’ I am onlya 
maid. but we travel a great deal both in the United 
Kingdom and on the Continent, and I do assure you 
I never lose an opportunity for saying ao little word 
for my pet magazine.”’ 

We are very much obliged to our kind friends for 
their good opinion and frequent rvords of encourage- 
ment, We have, as will be seen in our ‘* Observa- 
tions,” further improvements on hand, which will, we 
believe, render our Magazine still more deserving of 
their praise. So long as are can please, we shall not 
slacken in our endearowrs to improve ‘The World of 
Fashion.—Ep. W. F. 

Mrs. Harvey.—(l1.) Silicienne is a kind of silk. 
(2). We do not give prices. 

Amy G.—If you had desired a private answer, you 
should have enclosed a stamped and addressed enve- 
lope, according to Rule II. 

Mrs. G.—(1.) You cannot do better than make a 
Langtry Jacket (pattern price 61.) of black silk or 
cashmere, and line the hood with old gold satin. 
he It is called Heliotrope, and is excecdingly fashion- 
able. 

Letters acknowledged from Mrs. Loveys, E. J. 
(Beverley), C. E., An Admirer, Helen, &c., &c. 


l vol. cloth, feap. 8v0. 5s. 


POEMS AND SONNETS. 


By Harnrtetr STocKAtt. 


“There is a good deal of grace and tenderness in Miss 
Stockall’s versex.”—Saturdag Review, 

“These are the thoughts of a refined and cultivated 
woman, expressed in pleasing verse.”—Spectator, 

“* Never devoid of a tender and graceful sugzestiveness.” 
—The Queen, 

“Many of the pieces have appeared in ‘AN the Year 
Round, and all show nice sentiment and sincere feelings 
of religion and loyalty.”—The Graphic, : 

“Pretty and sweet, tender and plaintive.”—Illustrated 
London News, 


London: Simpkin, Marshall § Co., 4, Stationers’ Court, 


A PRETTY PRESENT FOR CHILDREN, 
ROSIE'S RABBIT, 


AND 
MOTHER'S DARLING. 


A pair of charming chromo-lithogeaphs, exquisitely tinted, 
size of subject 0} by 7} inches, snitaole for framing for the 
hursery, or for use in scrap books, Lovely children’s faces, 
Quite a bargain, The pair sentona roller, post free, for 1s. 3d. 

Apply to Louis Devere & Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, 


REVERSE VIEWS OF 8UR 4% COLGRED PLATES. 


PLATE 1, , PLATE 32. 


PLATE 3. PLATE 4. 


344. 345. 346. 


; June, 1850. 


Plate 6. 
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| BACK VIEWS OF CHILDREN’S SUN BONNETS AND HATS. | 
THE MOURNING COSTUMES. <P 


¢ 


No. 355. 


No. 358 is a Girl’s Sun Hat, for the 
seaside, or country wear. It is made 
of white piqué, or Marcella. It will 
only take about } of a yard of materis; 
for a girl 10 years of age. 

No. 354 is the Bébé Sun Bonnet for 
@ little girl of 3. It can be made of 
white piqué, and will take about j of a 
yard. For the manner of making up 
we refer our readers to the description 
of our second full-sized pattern. 

No. 354. No. 355.—This is the Ninette Sun 
Bonnet for a little girl of 5 years old; 
like the two preceding, it is to be made in white piqué or Marcella, 


and will take about a yard of piqué. Patterns of these Sun Hats and 
No. 352.—Back. No. 351.—Back. Bonnets may be had from the Editors, price 3d. each. 


MARQUISE 
SHOULDER CAPE. 


LADY’S DRESSING JACKET. 
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No. 357. 

No. 357.—Pelerine of black Grenadine, 
trimmed with double ruching of blonde 
and fringe ; bows and ends trim the front; 
the back is plain. Will take 14 yds. No. 358. 
grenadine; 2: fringe; 2} ribbon; 24 
blonde ruching (if made by hand 14 yds. Prtenorr of blue surah, trimmed with white lace 
blonde will be required). and insertion. The peignoir is made to fit well on the 
— es! §=—ghoulders, but very loose round the armholes and 
waist, so as to be really convenient; it is trimmed all round by small piiss¢s, of surah and lace 
insertion, and so on alternately ; all round and up the front is a flounce of lace. Of course this 
peignoir can be made of nansouk, or any material; comfort is the principal thing. Quantities 
required: 10 yds. surah; 12 yds. lace; 7 yds. insertion. If made perfectly plain, 5 yds. material, 
Slin. wide ; 9 yds. embroidery. be 
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No. 356. 


No. 356.—Child’s Round Pinafore, 
offgrey Holland, trimmed with white 
orred braid. It is-fastened behind by 
buttons and button holes, and edged 
all ronnd bya gathered flounce. Will 
take 2} yds. Holland; 18 yds. narrow 
braid for ornamenting, and 8 yds. wide 
braid for binding. 
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DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 
Price 3d., 4d., and 6d. Each, 


Comprise all the Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelisses, &c., that appear in this Magazine, and are intended only for our Subscribers. These patterns are 


far superior to any that have hitherto been sold in 
Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. 


England, France, or America. 


‘They are cut on new Scientific principles, by the first Parisian 
They will prove of very great advantage to all Dra 


ers and Dressmakers, enabling them to 


make up with the greatest ease any Costume represented in this favorite Magazine. These Patterns will likewise be of very great service to those 


Ladies who have theit dresses made up at home. 


The quantities of materials required for each Dress, Pelisse, &c. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of each costume. 


THE FOLLOWING 18 A LIST OF DEVERE’S MODEL PATTERNS ON SALE FROM MAY Sist, TO JUNE 30th. 1880. 
$a IN ORDERING A PATTERN THE NUMBER (and Lerree if any) MUST BE SPECIFIED. ; 


*§ PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 
FOR LADIES. 


All cut for Chest mensures of 34} inches only. 

Instructions for enlarging or decreasing the 
size are enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

*,° All flat patterns are posted at once on 
receipt of order, but there may occasionally be 
delay of one post, caused by the Government 
regulations for examining Book Packets. Incase 
of undue delay, Ladies are requested to write 
immediately to Messrs. Louis Devere & Co., in 
order that enquiries may be made. 


For the benefit of New Subscribers, we have 
made arrangements to accompany any pattern, 
that has been issued more than two months, 
with an illustration and letterpress description 
for threepence, that is to say, 9d. for the six- 
penny patterns, 7d. for fourpenny patterns, and 
6d. for threepenny patterns. Itmust be specially 
mentioned in the letter that the illustration is 


required, 

This month’s and last month’s Illustrations 
eanonly be obtained by purchasing the Mag- 
azine. 


ladies who wish to have the PATTERNS 
Pinnep TOGETHER, to indicate how they are 
made up, can have this done by enclosing s1x 
STAMPS EXTRA for each pattern. Special men- 
tion should be made of this when ordering. : 

We cannot guarantee to send pinned up 
patterns by return of post. 

N. B.— Ladies will oblige by enclosing name 
and full address, plainly written, which will 
ensure speedy delivery by the Post Office. 


w« 38.—Princesse Dress with slight train. 
x» 52—Polonaise Princesse, with draped tablier. 
sz» 85.—The Rosulinda Princesse Tunique. 
» 165.—The Liliau Costume, Cuirnsse & double panier, 
» 119.—The Boulogne tunique, “ Fishwife” style. 
w 115.—Tvilette for an elderly Indy, Corsuge & bouffant, 
» J24.—The Agatha Costume, tunique aud boutfant, 
» 130a.—Dress-skirt & Norfolk Jacket body with yoke, 
. »134.—Trourille Costume, corsage, tablier, & bouffant. 
» 140.—The Victoria Mantelet. 
1» 14a.—The new Shoulder Cape, two styles. 
w 141.—The Croizette Pelerine Fichu. 
» 142.—Lawn Tennis Tunique, (Pinafore style). 
# 180.—Prinoesse Dress with long full train. 
n 169.—The Bernhardt Blouse Polonaise or Robe with 
waist belt and without pleats in the body. 
o170.—The Clarissa Morning ume. Basquine a 
Gilet with waistbelt, and upper skirt. 
« 171—Home Toilette, Corsage, skirt, and train. 
w 174—The Baden Costume. Corsage, long plastron. 
f drapery, side pleate and beck bouffant. 
w»175.—The Alice Visite. 
» 178.—Galway Dinner Dress. Corsage. skirt, & train. 
» 140.—Talbot Costume. Corsage upper & under skirts, 
w 182.—The Adela Casaque. 
, 182a.—Coreage a basques, and tnniqne. 
» 186.—New Princesse Robe for Morning wear. Me- 
dium train, moderately full at back. 
» 194.—The Petre Costume. Corsage a gilet, Tanique 
and bouffant. 
. 195.—The Winchelsea Promenade Toilette. Pvint- 


ed corsage, ier, and tunique. 
»19%.—The Athole Costume. Tiisauiie, double 


paniers, and bouffant, 
« 200.—The Millicent Dinner Dress. Open corsage 
dra, at sides, and draped tunique, 
» 217.—The Leicester Costume. 
w 220.—The Kathleen Robe and Tunique. 
» 22—The Alexandra Costume. Corsage, Upper and 


under-skirts. 
- 2%3.—The Luchesi Costume. Corsage a gilet, and 


skirt. 
wv 230.—New Tight-fitting Sleove. $d. 
» Bl—Tight-fitting sleeve, with puff at elbow. 3d. 
» 232.—Full Sleeve, with three puffs and cuff, 38d. 
» 233.—Shoulder Cape for Winter wear. 3d. 


JANUARY, 1880. 
No. 240.—The Cosmenett Costume. Basquine, Skirt and 


bouffant. 

» 24. —The Elizabeth Visite Mantle. 

n%Z—The Adelaide Promenade Costume; Jacket, 
Tablier, panier, aud Bouffant. 

-»%8.—The Lome Dinuer Dress: Corsnge-Princesse, 
with draperies, tablier, and bouffant. 

«2%44.—Dinner Toilette, Tanique Princesse, with 
draperies and ponf, 


JANUARY, continued. 

» 245.—Reception Costume. Pointed Corsage, dra- 
peries, and bouffant. 

», 246.—The Biarritz Sorticdu hal; very elegant and novel. 

+» 249,—Diuner or Theatre Dress. Corsage Princesse 
with draperies, draped tunique and bouffant. 

o 249.—The Osborne Robe Princesse, with boutfant and 

slight train. 
» 252.—The Muriel Gilet. 
o» 204.—The Maud Gilet. 


FEBRUARY, 1880. 


» 257.—The Patti Promenade Costume. Corsage.- 
Redingote, Upper skirt and bouffant, 

« 259.—The Gertrude Costume. Folded Tunique 
and double bouflant. 

eo» 261.—T'he Heloise Visite. 

»26Z,—The Rantzau Costume. Corsage a revers, 
double tunique a revers and bouttant. 

»» 264.—The Dolores Dinuer Dress, Cursage, Tunique, 
aud Train. 

s» 265.—The Ulrica Dinner Dress, robe Princesse, 
with draped frout and sides. 

» 266.—The Orleans Costume for cloth; Double- 
breasted Corsnge-Redingote; draped tunique 
and boutfant. 

» 267.—The Leitrim Afternoon Ten Gown, complete, 

» 268.—The Brenda Promenade Costume, Corsage- 
Redingote aud draped tunique. 

9272.—The new Jersey Costume. The Corsage ar- 
ranged for elastic materials, ond to lace u 
the back. Draped Bpyer skirt, to be fasten: 
with a sash at the back. 

 2724.—Under skirt for the above. 


MARCH. 1880. 

» 274.—The Alica Promeunde Costume, Jacket, upper 
skirt, aud bouffunt, 

»» 275.—The Karolyi Vivite. 

»» 276.—The Myrtle Promenade Costume. Co 
Redingote, draped tablier, and bouffant. 

1 277.—Brides’ ‘Iraveliiug Costume. Corsage, Red- 
jugote, tunique, and bouffant. 

w 278,.—Brides’ Dress. Corsage, panier, tunique, and 


traoiu. 
»» 279,—Brides-Maid’s Costume: complete except the 
underskirt. 


»» 200.—The Gainsborough Costume, Corsage chasse- 
resse, and tunique, 
»9 281.—The Harebell Costume. Corsage, Skirts 
282, The Muiria Costum Corsage, dro; 
_ C) v 08' 8. tu. 
af nique, and bouffant. ot 
294,—Th Gudepan Promeasee Cost! Corsage, 
.—The romenade Costume, 
" double draperies, and bouffant. 


breasted jacket and draped tunique. 

» 298.—'The Greville Costume, 
tunique, and train. Bineie evened “jackets 

2 301.—The Lewisham Tea Gown: opening square 
and upper skirt. 

» 304,.—Theo Evening Costume. Corsage, draperies, 
pauiers, and bouffant. 

»» 321.—The Munster Costume. Short draped polon- 

+7 323.—The Augustenberg Reception Toilette. 

w 525.—The stephanie Visiting Costume, Corsage, 
gilet, aud double draperies of upper skirt. 

99 328.—The Orleans Lawn Tennis Pinafore, 

»y 2724.—Uniderskirt for the above. 


»» 295.—The Geraldine Paletot. 
»» 206.—Promenade or Travelling Costume. Single- 
» 297.—The Maynard Visiting Costume, Corsage a 
gilet, and draped upper skirt. 
Double - breasted 
ie and upper skirt. 
», 299.—Visiting Costume. 
300.—The Heliotrope Carringe Costume, Corsage 
ag a gilet and upper skirt. 
with plastron, 
», 302.—The Rosslyn Costume. Corsage Redingote, 
», 303.—Tbe Baretta Ball Dress. Pointed corsage and 
tunique. 
and tunique. 
«, 305.—The Bartet Dinner Costume. Pointed corsage, 
MAY, 1880. 
»» 319.—The Clothilde Polonaise Princesse. 
aise. 
», 322.—The Zetland Costume. Draped Princesse body 
and upper skirt. 
», 324,—The Lonsdale Visiting Costume. Open tunique 
aud upper skirt, 
draperies, boufant, and underskirt. 
»» 326.—The ‘Turquoise Dinner Toilette. Corsage a 
827.—The Ermyutrude Toilette. Tuunique a gilet, 
“i upper skirt, aud bouffant. % 
%81.—The Langtry Costume. Jersey corsage, 
S sash, and Litter: 4 i 
»» 333.—Gilet for the Theatre. 
a, 335.—The Laugtry Jacket. with Hood. 


JUNE, 18980. 


Plate 1. : 
+) 338.—The Chevigné Mantilla, (The dress pattern ie 
not on our List.) 

», 339.—The Rochefoucauld Garden Party Toilette. 
Draperies and under skirt. (he corsage te 
gizen P hey op with the Magazine. 

o 340.—'The Gueydon Promenade Costume. Core 
sage a gilet and drnped tunique, 


» 341.—The Simplicie Polouaise Princesse. 

»» 342.—The de Richemont Flower Show Costume, 
Gilet, tunique, and tablier. 

», 343.—The Barbantane Promenade Costume, Gilet, 
corsage, aud revers and upper skirt. 


late 3. 
» 344.—The Paulet Dinner Dress. Corsage and 


tunique. 
2, 345.—The Valdora Evening Costume. Pointed 
belek with square opening, paniers, aud 
ua! . : 


», 346.—The Battenberg Breakfast Gown. Robe 

Princesse a Plastron. 
Plate 4, 

oy 347.—Costume for a Child of 5 yenrs cld. Jacket 
and Louis XIV. gilet and flounce. 

»» 318.—Grandmamma’s Keception Toilette. Corsage, 

jers, and train. 

oy 349.—Princessc Polonaise for a Girl of 14. Chest 

- measure 29 inches, 

»» 300:—Costume for a Young Lady of 15. Chest 
measure 30 inches. Corsage aud draped 
upper skirt. 

Plate 5. 


” SE ee momainy Pelesine Mantle, with pointed - 


ends. 
»» 352.—Half- mourning Costume, Corsage a gilet and 
draped upper artes 


+, 353.—Sun Hat fora Girl of 10 or 12. 3d. 
+» 354.—The Bébé Sun Bounet for a Girl of 4. 
ull-sized with the Magazine.) 

99 355. : se niuees Sun Bonnet fora Girl of 5 years 
ald. . 

»» 356.—Pinefore for n Child of 5 years old. 3d. 7 

+» 357.—'I’he Marquise Pelerine, or deep shoulder cape, 
for Summer weur. New style. 3d. 

+ 958.—Peiguoir or Dressing Jacket, with wide or 
bell-shaped sleeves. . 


(Given 


UNDERSKIRTS. 
Suited for the above-named Ladies’ Costumes. 


No. 1.—Marquise Trained Skirt, for Evening Dress, 
vw 8.—Duchesse Train Skirt, (new square style). 

oe 48.—Dress Skirt of walking length. 

oy 138.—Dress Skirt with medium Train, 

o» 189.—Dress Skirt with loug Train. 


The set of five dress skirts is supplicd, poet free, for 
1s. 9d. ; or any three for 1s. 1d. : 


PELISSES, MANTLES, &c., FOR SPRING AND 


SUMMER, 1880. 


+» 806.—The Cavendish Redingote : Single-breasted. 

+» 307.—The Herrien Visite Mautelet. 

»> 308.—The Lambert Jacket. 

»» 309.—The Vienna Redingote: Double-breasted, 

»» 310.—The Victorin Visite Mantle. 

» 311.—The Marlborongh Visite Mantelet, 

oe 312.—The Narciesa telet. 

»» 313.—The Eastbourne Scarf Mantelet. 

», 314.—The Derby Dust Cont. Redingote style aud 
double-breasted, with coat collar. 

» 315.—The Beatrice Visite. 

», 316.—The Bu'e Casaque. 

» 317.—The Edinburgh Dust Cloak. Visite style, 
with large Dolman sleeves. 

+» 820.—New Spring Mautle. 

+» 329.—The Cecil Visite Mantle. 


MANTLES, PALETOTS, PBLISSES, &. 


USEYUL STANDARD STYLES. 

i“ Be ee ie Pelisse, single-breasted with coat 
sleeve. 

ee 61.—Demi-Saison Paletot. 

ee 6la.—A useful half-fitting outdoor Jacket, with 
four seains iu the . 

62,--The Canadian, a Lady’s double-breasted Ulster 

Coat, with hood and belt. 

» 75.—Alexandra Mantle, 

o», 81.—Double-breasted outdoor Jacket for cloth. 

oy 201. The Madeline Casaque, far trimmed, 


(Continued on next page.) 


DEVERE’'S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, PRICE FROM THREEPENCE TO SIXPENCE EACH, POST FREE 


PELISSES & MANTLES, (Continued.) 
oe 202.—The Pauline Casnque, for velvet and lace. 
+ 203.—The Alathea Paletot, aingle-breasted, for cloth. 
oe 204.—The Marion Paletot, double-breasted with 
shaw] collar. 
os 205.—The Patricia Visite, cloth and fringe. 
eo» 207.—The Barbara Visite, double-breasted. 
or 209.—The Adeline Pelisse, long skirt & wide sleeve. 
o 210,—The Phillippa Mauteau Visite. 
‘sa BE oes ANNE double-breasted Ulster, without 


o 211a.—Same atyle of Ulster, but single-breasted. 
+9 212.—The Dorothea Pelisse, loug skirt aud single- 
breasted with coat sleeve. 


os 2124.—Pointed Hood for Ulster or Mantle. 3d. 

»» 2128.—Round Hood for do. do. 3d. 

» 212c.—Cape Hood for do. do. laying quite flat on the 
shoulders. 3d. 

oy 229.—Sivgle-breasted Ulster. New nnd improved 
style, with one, two, or three capes. 

»» 239.—Uircular Cloak, or Rotonde, with round hood. 

ee 239a.—Circular Cloak, or Rotonde, with pointed hood. 

oe 255.—The Ottoline Waterproof, new siugle-breasted 


style. ' 
= 256.-Now Winter Ulster: double-breasted, and but- 
toning up to the neck, with shoulder cape. 


MOURNING COSTUMES. 


+» 128.—Deep Mourning Costume, for a parent. 

os 187.—Mourning Costume, pointed corsage & tunique. 
oe 167.—Mournivg Visite Muntle. 

eo» 168.—Mourning Paletot, donble-brensted. 

ey 184.~—Widow's Mourning Dress. Corsnye and open 


tunique 
»» 228.—Half-Morning Costume. Basquinea gilt and 
open tunique. 
»» 253.—Half-Mourning Costume. Corsage Princesse, 
draperies and bouffant. 
os 270.— earning. Costume. Corsnge-Redingote and 
rt. 
»» 239.—Mourning Costume. Corsage and Tunique, 
» Sg aerh | Mourning Costume. 
>) 334.—Outdoor Mourning Visite. (The skirt is of 
the usual form.) 


*,* For Underskirts, see first page of list. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 


Price 3d. for all marked on the list as under 13 years of ege; 
f 13 years and upwards, 6d. ‘ 


oy 24.—Ball Dress for 2 Child 7 or 8 years old. 

eo 38.—Princesse Dress for a young lady of 13 years. 6d. 

»» 53.—Costume for a Little Boy of 4. 

»» 64.—Robe Princesse for a girl of 9 years old. 

»» 76.—Little Mina’s Costume, for a child of 7 years, 

os %.—Co a basques and Upper Skirt fora young 

- lady about 14 years. 6d. 

2» 2 78.—Paletot for a girl of 14, 6d. 

o» 93.—Promenade Dress for a child of 8, 

oo 114.—Gilet Costume for a Girl of 6. 

oy 129.—Summer Costume for a child of 5. 

oe 142a.—Lawn Tennis Pinafore for o girl of 7 or 8. 

oe 1428.—The same Pinafore, for a girl of 11 to 12. 

+ 143.—Pleated dress for a little girl of 7 or 8. 

2» 144.—Norfolk Bodice with yokeand skirt for a young 
lady of 15 or 16. Chest measure 31 inches. 

o 145.—Corsage, er, and akirt fora girl of 10. 

ee 146.—Dress with low neck for a little girl of 5 or 6. 

eo» 147.—Zouave Suit for boy 8 or 9 years old. 

oy 148.—Paletot or out door Jacket for a little girl 6.. 

»» 149.—Corsage a basques, scarf and skirt for a girl of 
13 or 14. Chest meagure 29}. 6d. 


e*e These patterns (Children’s patterns excepted) are ent for Ladies of good fi 
inches Waist measure. Instructions for Dressmaking and for enlarging or decreasing t 


JUVENILE COSTUMBES, Continued. 
»» 150.—Man of War suit for a boy 9 or 10 years. 6d. 
»» 151.—Boy’s Sailor’s Suit, age 7 to 8. 6d. 

+» 1514.—Boy’s Sailor's suit, age 10 toll. 6d. 

a pega on jae Costume for a girl of 8. Dress and 


»» 162.—The Alice dress for a girl of 11 to 12. 

»» 163.—The Isabel outdoor Jacket, double breasted, 
for n young lady of 12 to 14. 

»» 164.—The Louise Costume for a little girl of 9 or 10, 
Robe Princesse and kilted flounce. 


so» 165.—The Mand Toilette for a girl of 7 years old. 
Dress with revers and collar, scarf and flounce. 
»» 166.—The Helena outdoor Jacket for a little girl of 
5or 6, Single breasted style with long skirt. 
‘“ ieee same of outdoor Jacket for a girl of 
or 9. 
+, 176.—Polonaise and skirt for a child of 5 years old. 
»» 189.—Princesse Dreas for a child of 4. 
»» 214 —Double-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
for a girl of }2; similar shape to No. 211. 
» 214a.—Ditto ditto for a girl of 14. 6d. 
eo» 224.—Ball Dress for a Girl of 12 or 138. Princess 
Polonaise, with square opening at neck. This 
mny also be used fora Lawn Tennis apron. 
» 227.—Boall Dress for a Little Girl of 4 or 5. 
»» 229a.—Single-breasted Uleter with cape fora little 
girl of 12 to 13. 
»» 220B.—Single breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 8 to 10 years. 
»» 229c.—Single-brensted Uleter with cape for little girl 
of 5 or 6 yenrs. 
-» 290.—Confirmation Dress, for a young lady about 15 
or 16. 6d. 
», 330.—Jersey Corsage, fora little girl of 9, Sd. No 
ttern required for skirt or sash. 
»» 386.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 15. 6d. 
»» 337.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 12. 3d. 
JUVENILE COSTUMES FOR SPRING AND 
SUMMER, 1890. 
(For illustrations ses our March number.) 
»» 2%3,—The Dora Costume, for a girl of 10 years old. 
»» 284.—Tho “ Mery” Costume, for a little gitl of 6. 
»9 285.—The Gwendoline Costume, for a young lady of 
14 yeare of age, Price 6d. 
+» 286.—The zeelye Costume, Corsage skirt and sash, 
for a girl of 7. 
+» 237.—The Georgina Costume, for a young lady of 9. 
years old. Corsage, Reuingote. rat ta skirt. 
», 288.—The Clarice Dress, for s little girl 6 years old. 


STANDARD BODY PATTERNS, 
WITH BASQUES. 
FOR ALL SIZES. 
(In thin tissue paper, at Reduced Prices.) 

CHILDREN and GIRLS’ sizes 3d . each, post free. 

Chest Measure 19, age 2; chest 20}, age 4; 
chest 22, 6; chest 24, age 8; chest 27, age 
11 to 12; chest 28}, age 12 to 13; chest 30, age 
14 to 15. : 

Or may be had cut in brown paper,. 
price 6d. each; the complete set, price 2s. 6d., 
post free. 


LADIES’ SIZES, 4d. each, post free. 


Chest Measures,—31}, 33, 344, 36, 373, 393, 


41, 423. 

Or may be had cut in brown paeper,: 
price 6d. each ; the complete set, price 3s., post 
reo, 


NEW FRENCH UNDERLINEN. 
UNDERLINEN FOR LADIES. 
All cut for Chest measure of ” inches. 
Gown. 6d. ‘0. 2a, Dressing 
‘o. Sa, Full Train Petticoat, 6d. 
No. 5a, NightDress, 64. 


No. 68, 
No. 74, Chemise, 4d. 
ise and Drawers combination, 6. 


pos . 
N.B. The above set of 12 patterns (post free) for Se. 6d. 
»» 273.—New Petticont, walking br ee 

»» 2734.—Train to add to Petticoat No. 273, for evening 


wear. 

»» 187.—Parisian Dressing Gown, Princesse style. 6d. 
»» 291,—Princesse Chemixe. 6d. 

>» 293.—Ladies Cooking Apron, 84. 


UNDERLINEN FOR GIRLS. 
All cut for Chest meusures of 27 inches. Age 12. 
No. 10a, Dressing Gown, No. lla, Dressing 
Jacket. No. 12a, Petticoat. No. 13a, Petticoat 
Princesse shape. No. 144, Petticoat Body. 
No. 154, Drawers. No. 158, Chemise and Drawers 
Combinstion. No. 16a, Flannel Vest. No. 17a, Flannel 
Petticoat. No. 18a, Bathing Costume. 
No, 19a, Chemine. No. 904, Night Dress. 
Price 4a. envh post free. 
N. B. The complets set of 12 patterns may be had (post 
free) for 3s. 


CHILDREN’S UNDERCLOTHING AND DRESSES, 


BABY LINEN. 

Noe. 88a, Cloak. 34a, Short Frock. 35a, Long 
Rebe, or Monthly Gown if less trimmed. 36a, Petti- 
coat. 37a, Short Princesse Frock. 38a, Long Petti- 
coat, Cambric or Flannel. 30a, Shirt. 40a, Bib. 
41a Night Jacket, lengthened to form Night-Gown 
42a, Shoe. 434, oar Drawers or Couvre-linge. 
Price 3d. each, free, 7 

N.B. The eo set of 11 patterns of Baby Lines 
may be had (post free) for 2s. 

»» 318.—Pinafore for a cbild of 1 to 2 years old. 3d. 


UNDER GARMENTS FOR GENTLEMEN, 
DECEMBER. 1879. se 
234.—Gentleman’s Smoking Cap. Round shape. 

a 234a.—Gentlemau's Lanta cen Turban shape. Sd. 

», 235.—Gentleman’s Flannel Vest. Chest 37 inches. 

»» 236.—Gentleman’s Woollen Shirt. Plain shape 
without yoke. Chest 37 inches. f 

», 2364 —Flannel Shirt fora sos Poy Chest 32 inches.” 6d. 

»» 2368.—Ditto ditto fora Boy of 6, Chest measure 28, 34. 

le Dress Shirt. With shield- 

shaped front, and yoke piece at beck of neck. 


inches. 
ie apo Night Shirt, with yoke. Chest 
nches. : 
»» 292.—Gentleman’s Dressing Gown: Chest measnre, 
37 inches. 

©. This list is added to every month ; for perticulars of 
which ses succeeding numbers of the nee 

e%e Patterns are withdrawn from this list as mon a8 
they go out of fashion, 


gure, measuring 344 inches Chest measure, and 4 
he size will be enclosed gratis with each pattern. — 


Apply by LETTER ONLY, enclosing postage stamps, to Messrs. Louis Deverk & Co.,1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London W. 


DEVERE’S MODEL BUSTS. 


Price 26s. Each. 


(Including Crate, Packing, and free delivery 4 miles 
of Charing Cross, or at any London Terminus.) 
We consider our Busts to be of so much importance 
to our Subscribers, that we age give the illustration 
t They are supplied only 
to our Subscribers, and we charge them at cost price, 
so as to place this grent advantage in the reach of all 


of one on this page. 


our supporters. 


We supply these Busts, for the following sizes 
of Chest Measures :—30 inches, 31}, 33, 34}, 36, 37}, 


394, 41, 42}, and 44 inches. 


Devere’s Model Bust is specially made for the use 
of Drapers, Dressmakers, and private families, it is 
accurately moulded in papier maché from the most 
perfect figures, and is covered with stout twilled calico, 
thus affording a firm yet flexible surface. for the 
varions purposes of making, trimming, and trying-on 

rments. It is mounted on a handsome polished 

lack stand, and, by means of the screw shown on the 
engraving, can be raised or lowered in height accord- 
ing to requirement. Another great advantage is the 
facility with which it turns round on the pivot, thus 
enabling the worker to fit or trim the back or front 


of a dress without moving from her position. 


these 


Drapers, Dressmakers, and private families find 
asts are invaluable, from the ease they afford 
for the arrangement of the elegant but complicated 
styles of trimmings so much in vogue at the present 
time. 

N.B.—When ordering a Bust for general trade pur- 
poses, it may suffice to mention the size or sizes 
required, but when a Lady requires one for her own 
private use, she should 


ALWAYS SEND A Dress Bopr 


with the order, because Ladies and their maids have 
go many ways of taking the chest measure, that it 
can hardly ever be reli i 
dress body is sent (no matter if new or old), a Bust 
best suited to the Lady’s figure will be 
selected from our stock, and the body will be returned 
in the crate carefully packed to prevent damage. 

These Busts are so arran; 
with the greatest ense, and to pack ina small com- 

ass, thus reducing the expense of carriage to the 
lowest amonnt. Fu 
are forwarded to each purchaser. 
are specially made to suit each Bust) should be pre- 
served for use in case of removal. 


on asa sure guide. Whens 
carefally 


as to take to pieces 


instructions for putting together 
The crates (which 


Can be obtained only frém Louis Dever & Co., 

_ 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. | Orders to 
be sent by letter only, enclosing P. O. Order or cheque 
for the amount. 
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Che orld of Fashion. 


Digitized by Google 


No, 871.—Front and Back. No. 372.—Front and Back. 


No. 373.—Back and Front. No. 374.—Back and Front. 


Full-sized patterns numbered as above may be had fro the Editors, price Sixpence each, post free. 


Digitized by Google 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR DRESSMAKING, as 


HOW TO TAKE THE MEASURES. 


The way to take the measures when & Lady 
wishes to send for a body pattern of the 
size suited to her is as follows :—First, with 
an ordinary inch tape, take the exact Chest 
measure all round the body at the most pro- 
minent part of the chest, marked 1 on the 
diagram, Fig. 1: then take the Waist mea- 
sure marked 2: then measure the exact 
Length of Back from the neck to the Waist, 
marked $ on the diagram. Write all these 
measures down, and to ensure accuracy, mea- 
sure them again, and compare with the 
writing. 
eo 

HOW TO 


If a Lady possesses a good fitting body pattern, she can easily altcr, to her 
own size, any of ‘ Derverr’s Paris MODEL PATTERNS,’ 
cut for i ae Chest measure, 24 inches Waist measure, and 14 inches 


H however the lady is only a size large 
has a Chest measure of 96 or 33, then ahe can alter the size of the pattern 
when cutting out, 
e in the follow- 
+ ing diagrams :— 

TO ENLARGE A PATTERN 
From 34} INCHES CHEST MEA- 
BURE TO 36 INCHES. Fie. 2. 


3 indicated by the shaded parts. 
* ‘Atthe bottom of armhole, hollow 
out 4 of an inch, indicated by 


the black parts. 


TO DECREASE A PATTEEN 
yRom 34} INCHES CHEST MEA- 
BURE TOSSINCHES. Fia.3. 


portions. 


THE WAY TO CUT OUT. 


The best plan is to lay all the pieces composing the pattern on the material 


at the same time, so as to be able to judge of the most economical way of cut- 
tingout. The larger pieces should be placed on first, and the smaller pieces 
atthe sides of them. The trimmings (if any) must not be forgotten. 

Fig. 4. The direction in which 
bal the various pieces are laid on the 
2 material has more to do with tho 

fit of a pattern than is generally 
supposed.In all close-fitting gar- 
ments, the side pieces and the 
backs should cll have the waist 


line in an exact line with the 
straight weft or woof thread of the 
material : this will bring the side 
pieces and the backs on the right 
way of the stuff, and the side 
pieces will not draw or crease as 
they would do if they were cut in 
the least degree on the biais. The 
fronts must be laid lengthwise on 
the material and be perfectly straight. It is best to place the front edge at 
the edge of the material, and to allow enough for the turning in. For double 
breasted garments the middle of front must Jay exactly on the warp, or 
lengthwise thread of the material. The same rules must be observed for all 
Princesse Robes and for Polonaises. 

In cutting out striped materials, there should be a perfect stripe down the 
middle of the front, and also down the middle of back when the back is made 
without a seam. Especial care must be taken that the stripes in the side- 
pieces and in the back, may exactly correspond. 

oad oe the part above the elbow must be the straight way of tho 
material, 


Tho straight thread of the stuff 


The straight thread of the «' 


en such as the trimmings, &c. has to be cut on 
the biais, care must be taken that it is exactly on the biats, or it will drag 


gered skirt, the fronts of the gored Hip must always be on the 
thread; the aides which are towards the back being sloped. If Ros 
e 


In figured or b parts of the attern must be 
out the same way of the stuff; thatis, with the pattern Seany in the same 
direction. It is the same in velveta and napped matrials, all the pieces 
must be cut so that the pile or nap runs the samo way. |. 

Always place all the pieces of the pattern on the material, and make what- 
ever calculations are necessary, before commencing to cut out the stuff. 


DEVERE’S SERIES OF 


PATTERNS FOR DRESSMAKERS AND FAMILIES. 


This set of patterns is divided into two parts. The first series has seven 
brown-paper patterns, for Children and Young Ladies, and is sold for 2a. 6d. 
port free. The second series has cight brown-paper patterns for Ladies from 

he smallest to the largest sizes, and is sold fe 
the first Series are :—Chest 19 inches, age 2.—Cheat 204: 
an 6.—Chest 24, age 8.—Chest 27, age 11 to 12.—Chest 284, age 12 to 18.— 
Chest 30, age 14 to 15. 

The sizes of the second Series are :—Small sizes, Chest $1} and Chest 33. 
Medium sizes, Chest 343 and Chest 86. Large sizes, Chest measures 37%, 394, 
41, and 423 inches. 

Both these series of patterns are principally intended for Dressmakere . 
If Ladies require rad of the above sizes to suit themselves or their families . 
they can be supplied at 6d. each pattern. 


THE USE OF A 


BUST TO LADIES AND DRESSMAKERS, 


Devere’s Model Bust for the use of dressmakers, and private families, 
will be found auseful adjunct to the dressmakers’ art : itis accurately mould- 
edin papier maché, from the most perfect fi ,and is covered with stout 
twilled calico, thus affording a firm yet flexible surface 
for the various purposes 0 trying-on | gespenoe It 
is mounted on a handsome stand, an by means of 
the screw shown on the engraving, can be raised or 
Jowcred in height according torequirement. Another 
great advantage is the facility with which it turns 
round on the pivot, thus enabling the worker to fit or 
trim the back or front of a dress without moving 
from her position. French dressmakers find these 
Busts invaluable in their business, from the ease they 
afford for the arrangement of the elegant but com- 
plicated styles of trimmings so much in vogue at the 
present time. 

For pene families, where much of the dressmak- 
ing is done at home, a ‘Devere’s Model Bust would be 
found most useful, as with ita use, and the aid of our 
ParisModel Patterns, the most complicated costume 


collars, fichis, &c., &c. 
seasing this desirable article will find countless ways 
of making it useful, and will wonder how she has 
contrived to do so long without it. 

‘We have arranged to supply these busts for the 
following sizes of chest measuro :—314, 33, 343, 36, 
874 394, 41, 42} and 44 inches, and to deliver them, 
carefully packed in a crato, and carriage free withi 
$ miles of Charing Cross, or at any London Railway 
terminus, on receipt of P.O. O. for 268. 
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HOW TO ORDER A BUST AND ADAPT IT TO THE FIGURE . 


When Groene * Bust it is better to send # calico body made to fit, ora”. 

at fits well: the three measures shown on fig. should also 
and it should be stated whether the lady is ef proportionate figure, 
‘A Bust suited to the lady will then be carcfully 
, and forwarded with the body. 

N. B. It must be understood that it is always necessary to select a Bust 
slightly smaller than the lady’s dress body, because the bust cannot under 
any circumstances be made smaller, while it is very easy to pad it up to the 

aired 81ze. 
the Bust is too small at the waist, a belt of wadding of tho required 
thickness is to be fastened round the waist, and the same thing can be done 
as the Chest, the shoulders, &c.: if the ladyis stooping or round shoul- 
dered, two thickness of fiannel placed on the upper part of back will bring 
the Bust to the proper shape ; these paddings are simply inned on the Bust, 
which may thus be made to serve for persons of differen fignres and sizcs. 
The best way of enclosi: 


the dress body and Post Office Order, is to buy 
one of the la: istered letter poo measuring 10 inches by 74 inchcs, 
which are sold at all Post Offices, price 3d. This will be sufficientiy large to 
contain the Letter, P. O. Order, and Body, without any trouble in packing : 


the postage will be about 2d. or 3d. according to tho thickness of the body. 


obtained onl from 
n, London, W. Or- 
er, for the amount, 


N. B. The various articles named above can be 
Messrs. Louis Devere & Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensin; 


ders to be sent by letter, enclosing stamps or P.O. 
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We stated some time ago that the French 
Aristocracy had forsaken Paris: the late beau- 
tiful weather has caused them to modify their 
determination; we have seen them in large 
numbers at the various reunions, concerts, and 
public gatherings, in all their ancient splendour 
of costume: the wives of the present ministers 
imitating as much as possible the elegance 
they saw around them. We have not seen 
much of English ladies, except those that have 
taken their costumes from this Magazine: we 
saw a Jersey, but being stared and smiled at, 
the Lady retired. Two other Ladies appeared 
in the costume of Queen Anne: the style of 
the Louis is gone out, it is not likely Fashion 
‘would descend to Queen Anne. Now we hope 
that true Fashion will have its ancient sway, 
and that none of the Teutonic fancies will dis- 
turb its progress. 

Everyone who has seen a group of ladies 
dressed in the latest style—its beautiful out- 
lines and forms, classic as if Flaxman had 
designed the dresses—cannot but be struck 
with the great progress Fashion is making at 
the present time. 

The trimmings and dresses are all rich, 
simple, and elegant: no extravagant contrasts 
in color, no depending on tho cost of the 
trimming to make the dress noticed. Jackets 
still continue in favor, though the form at 
bottom changes; the Princesse style still con- 
tinues unrivalled. The skirts at front have an 
infinite variety of form. The Summer Mantle 
on our Third Plate is very elegant, it can be 
made separately, and of a different color or 
material. 

Our Fourth Plate contains costumes suitable 
for travelling: a Black Dress is always cssen- 
tial, the Yachting Costume and the pleated 
‘body are equally so. 
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We have now exhausted our series of Mourn- 
ing Costumes; we shall in future use our 
Fifth Plate to give Dresses that we have not 
been able to find room for on our Colored 
Plates, and other Dresses of the very latest 
date, such as Travelling Costumes, Bathing 
Dresses, &c. On the top of our Fourth Plate 
we shallalways give three Bonnets of the most 
select forms. Other Plates will be introduced 
as found necessary: our great aim is to make 
this Magazine the most useful one that was 
ever published, and always worth double the 
price paid for it. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


Paris. 
Ma Chére Amie, 

You cannot conceive the pleasure we Parisians feel 
at the galery return of our Aristocracy to Paris: 
their absence ‘has been marked by the progressive 
growth of allthe eccentricities imaginable in costume; 
one set of Publishers trying to flatter the common taste 
of those in power, others introducing all manner of 
oddities, the coinings of their own brains, not knowing 
that Fashion has a steady progress of its own, always 
seeking further improvements and so assisting civili- 
zation. Compare the Fashions of the present day 
with those of time past, or even of last year, and it is 
easy to see a great improvement. All have benefited 
by the progress in Fashion: manufacturers of all 
lands, especially the silk, woollen, and cotton trades 
rere reaped the reward of their taste, intelligence and 
industry. 

The Bathing Costumes are always very much tho 
same: a long jacket with belt and drawers (944). Some 
that I have seen differ slightly, but I do not think them 
serviceable; these costumes consist of jacket with a 
gilet, and trimmed all round by a plissé of the same 
material, measuring about 8 inches. This plissé 
would certainly lose its pleats in the water, and would 

uire ironing every time it was worn. The hats 
and shoes vary according to the fair wearer's taste. 

A new Costume for Travelling appears in the hori- 
zon, it is simple though eccentric. semi-pieuse and 
mortified face should be worn with this costume. A 
lady attired in this dress, with a lively face, would 
remind one of the good ‘‘ Friar of Orders Grey.” The 
costume, however, is pretty enough: the underskirt 
is a long plissé, with a tunic polonaise, like our 
Sarah Bernhardt Blouse (No. 169), but not quite so 
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with a slight hook at one end, and an iron point at 
the other, completes this toilette. The boots are 
made to match, lacing on the instep. 

Now that it is quite becoming the Fashion for 
ladies to out of doors without any jacket, old 
points of pases Brussels, Cluny, and other laces 
are brought out, but not worn in their usual way ; 
if small, they are made into hoods, with trimming of 
passementerie or cord ; if large, the shaw] is worn like 
a scarf, and then with the point a hood is formed, 
and the two ends fasten under the neck by a few 
loops of ribbon, or with some flowers. This looks 
very well, and can be worn with the most simple or 
the most elegant toilette. I have given you these 
two ideas, you can vary them @ l'injini, for your good 
taste willinspire you. . 

CoMTESSE DE B—. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


N.B. The full-sized Patterns given in this Magazine 
are all cut for Ladies of medium height, and of propor- 
tionate figure: measuring 34} inches round the chest, and 
24 waist, unless otherwise stated in the pacts share 

All allowances necessary for the seams are already given 
to these Patterns, so that the seams NEED NOT be alowed 
for when cutting out, except in materials that require 
extra wide turnings in, 


CORSAGE FOR A CARRIAGE COSTUME. (360). 
Our first pattern is the Pointed Corsage for the 
Carriage Costume No. 360, which is represented on 
the middle figure of our First Plate. This cors 
has all the most recent Parisian improvements in i 34 
cut: these improvements consisting in increasing the 
number of the seams, so as to obtain as perfect a fit as 
ossible. The pattern consists of nine pieces, viz = 
ack, first sidepiece of back, second sidepiece of 
back, front, sidepiece of front, collar, sleeve, and 
lappet-shaped cuff. 
he pleats which are taken out to form the bosom 
are marked by pricked lines. The position of the 
collar is also indicated by a pricked line, the front 
corner of collar is to be placed at the round hole near 
the front edge. 

_ _ The various seams are all indicated by small cuts. 
The seam which joins the front to the front sidepiece 
is marked by one cut. The seam which joins the 
back to the first sidepiece of back is marked by four 
cuts. The seam which joins the first and second 
sidepieces of back is indicated by three cuts; while 
the seam under the arm is marked by two cuts. 

The complete skirt of this costume will be for- 
warded by the Editors on receipt of six stamps. 


POINTED HOOD FOR A GIRL 7 OR 8 YEARS 
OLD. (3355). 

Our second pattern (which we issue at the request 
of a large number of our Subscribers) is an Alpine 
Hood for a girl of 7 or 8 years old, which can be 
added to almost any shape of outdoor Jacket. 

This pattern consists of one piece only: when the 
— is folded over on the pricked line, and the 
arge V or fish joined up, the shape will at once be 
seen. 


Description 
Of the Plates of Costumes. 


Full-sized patterns of all the Dresses, Casaques, 
Pelisses, §c., on these plates are supplied at the nomi- 
cot of 6d. each, for the accommodation of sub- 
scribers. For particulars see our pattern lists. 

The number in brackets, preceding the description 


of each figure, is the number of the Costume in our 
list of full-sized patterns. 

a*« The Reverse views of all the Costumes contained 
on Plates 1 to 4 will be found on Plate 6. ° 


PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1.—(359).—The d’Antas Promenade 
Costume of cachemire, trimmed with brocade ; 
the cuirasse is pointed back and front, and 
ornamented with vevers of brocade. The over- 
skirt and skirt can be made in one, although it 
appears like two. The simulated overskirt is 
gathered in front, and trimmed by bows and 
a broad band of brocade. The back is see 
looped and draped on the plissés. The skirt is 
bouillonnée, trimmed by a band of brocade and 
two plissés. It will require 12 yds. cachemire ; 
3 yds. brocade; 3 yds. ribbon ; 24 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(360).—Carriage or Garden Party 
Toilette of light blue zephyr (a washing 
material), trimmed with white and ecrw lace. 
The cuirasse is pointed back and front, and 
edged by two plissés of white lace and ecru lace 
sewn quite flat, and foot to foot with the white 
plissé ; the same trimming is sewn round the 
two draperies of the skirt and the back: the 
train is edged by a plissé coquille. Quantities 
required: 13 yds. zephyr; 12 yds. white plissé ; 
6} yds. ecru lace; 5 yds. ribbon; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(361).—The Audrey Visiting Cos- 
tume of brown mousseline de laine, trimmed 
with brocade. ‘The cuirasse is opened in 
front, and trimmed by revers of brocade. The 
back is laid in two full pleats, edged by a band 
of brocade. The skirt is laid in folds in front, 
and is edged by a long F pax separated by a 
deep band of brocade. The back is looped up 
by numerous bows. Will take 6 yds. mousse- 
line de laine; 2} yds. brocade; 4 yds. ribbon ; 
18 buttons. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1.—(362).—The Dulcie Promenade Cos- 
tume of lavender zephyr, trimmed with em- 
broidery. The polonaise is elegantly draped 
back and front, with bows of silk for orna- 
ments. The underskirt is trimmed by two 
plissés and a small bouillonné. Quantities re- 

uired: 6} yds. for the polonaise; 8 yds. for 
the skirt; 8 yds. embroidery; 4 yds. ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—(363)—The St. Aubyn Carriage 
Toilette of Pompadour foulard, trimmed with 
ecru lace. The jacket is rounded in front, and 
edged by lace: so are the collar, sleeves, and 
the overskirt, which is well draped front and 
back on an underskirt edged by two plissés. 
Will take 18 yds. foulard; 8 yds. lace; 18 
buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(364)—Morning Concert Toilette 
of violet mousseline de laine, trimmed with 
satin broché. The redingote is entirely made 
of satin broché, slightly opened behind, with 
two buttons for ornaments on the seams. The 
skirt is trimmed by two draperies, edged with 
broché. The back is well draped, and the skirt 
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edged by two plissés. Quantities required: 7 
yds. of satin broché; 5 yds. mousseline. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


Fig. 1—(365).—The De Bylandt Promenade 
Costume of grey Vicuna cloth, trimmed with 
broché. The Jacket is trimmed by bands of 
brocade; is opened in front, and straight 
behind. The skirt is trimmed by a broad 
double flounce and an overskirt, slightly folded 
across the front, and well draped behind. 
Quantities required: 11 yds. Vicuna, 26 in. 
wide; 3 yds. broché ; 9 buttons; 4 yds. ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—(366).—The Biancourt Trotteuse, of 
striped gingham. The mantilla (which can be 

e in any color, or any material, and worn 
over any dress) is here trimmed with em- 
broidery, and braided down the middle of 
back, and all round. Numerous loops of 
ribbon are placed on the right shoulder, at the 
neck and at the back. The polonaise is draped 
in three deep folds in front, and has two 
capers behind; the whole edged by a plissé. 
Will take: 13 yds. gingham ; 12 yds. em- 
broidery ; 4 yds. satin ribbon ; also 24 buttons, 
which are to go down the front of polonaise, 
and which have been omitted in our represen- 
tation of the front view on Plate 6. 


Fig. 3.—(367).— The Antrim Promenade 

Costas of pecans linen. ae jake 
@ gilet of pompadour sateen. It is slightl 

pokes front, and at back has three epee: 
ings, which are filled by plissés ; the skirt is 
trimmed down the front and on the plissés by 
a band of pompadonr sateen. The overskirt is 
elegantly gathered on both sides of the band. 
At back it is looped up twice, gathered up in 
the middle, and ends by a bow. Quantities 
a neha 12 yds. linen ; 2} yds. sateen ; 3 yds. 
ribbon ; 12 buttons. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


' At the upper part of this Plate three elegant 
Bonnets are represented :— 
The Sagan Bonnet of white chip, trimmed 
with dark red surah ribbon and cream feathers ; 
The Haritoff Bonnet of white chip, trimmed 
with vieil or surah, and pink and gold flowers. 
The Schneider Bonnet of white chip, trimmed 
with mauve surah and mauve feathers. 
Fig. 1.—(868)—The Montreuil Travelling 
Costume of shepherd’s plaid. The Jacket is 
leated in front and back with a waist band. 
he overskirt is elegantly draped in front, and 
the back is twice looped up, and then falls in 
folds on the plissé underskirt. Will take: 
7 yds. double width material; 18 buttons. 


Fig. 2.—(369)—The Cassandra Black Silk 
Costume, trimmed with fringe and satin rib- 
bon. The cuirasse body is trimmed with 
revers, and a pliseé gilet ; 1 small A shaped 
opening at the back is filled in by a plissé. 
The front of skirt is ornamented by draperies, 
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edged with fringe, and gathered in the centre 
by bows of satin ribbon. The back of skirt is 
cut en princesse, and twice looped up, and the 
bottom of skirt is trimmed by two tuyautés 
flounces. Quantities required: 14} yds. black 
silk; 4 yds. ribbon ; 18 buttons; 3} fringe. 

Fig. 3.—(370).—The Osborne Yachting and 
Travelling Costume of grey or drab cloth, 
trimmed with braid, and olive-shaped buttons. 
The Jacket is made quite round and tight- 
fitting, and is ornamented like the front of the 
skirt, which is slightly draped in front, and at 
back caught three times by loops of cord. The 
underskirt is imitated by a plissé, fastened on 
the lining of overskirt, a band of the material 
being added at back, above the plissé. Will 
take: 5 yds. cloth, double width; 25 olive- 
shaped buttons; 18 yds. wide braid; 12 yds. 
narrow braid. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


On this Plate the back and front of each 
costume are represented, side by side. 


Fig. 1.—(371).—The Mirepoix Costume of 
light buff pompadour foulard and blue satin. 
The cuirasse body is of foulard, ornamented 
by a bouillonné gilet, and revers of blue satin; 
the underskirt is of blue satin, slightl. 
bouillonnée twice in front, with a plissé all 
round. The overskirt, which is draped on the 
lining of skirt, is of foulard; the back is 
elegantly looped up by a bow. Quantities 
required: 8 yds. foulard; 6 yds. satin; 24 
buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(372).—The Baronne Costume of 
mauve mousseline de Inde, trimmed with a 
darker shade of brocade. The Jacket is cut 
quite plain, trimmed with pocket and revers of 
feed, The tunique is opened in front, to 
let the bouillonnée underskirt be seen. It is 
trimmed all round by a band of brocade, and 
well puffed behind under a bow. Will take; 
6} yds. mousseline de V Inde ; 14 yds. brocade ; 
8 large buttons; 18 small ones. 


Fig. 3.—(373).—The Luynes Costume of a 
brown pompadour material, and plain brown 


_cachemire. The cuirasse body is slightly open 


in front, and filled in by a gathered or folded 
piece of cachemire. The first overskirt is of 
cachemire, gathered in front under a bow; the 
second overskirt and the back are of a Pom- 
padour woollen material. The underskirt is a 

lissé of cachemire. Quantities required: 
+7 yds. woollen material; 6 yds. cachemire ; 
12 buttons; 4 yds. ribbon. 


Fig. 4.—(374).—The Antioch Travelling 
Ulster, of brown serge (it can be made of an 
color or material). The hood is trimmed wit 
yellow and brown-checked surah. It is made 
in the same style as a Redingote jacket, only 
the skirt is much longer. The dress is a plain 
princesse, of the same color, with revers, cuffs, 
and sash, like the trimming of hood. It will 
take 6} yds. serge; 3 yds. surah; 24 buttons. 
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THE COST OF HIS HERITAGE. 


By G. Ewart FLemine. 


CHAPTER XII. 


SWEET COMPASSION. 


fs 
HEN Miles Garland had retired 

4 to rest, his mother came, accord- 
ing to custom, to read a few 
words from the “ good Book,” 
and to speak gently and hope- 
fully in the twilight, of that 
coming darkness, which, happily, 
would be no darkness to him. 

Dearer than any of thetwenty-four, had this 
evening hour become to poor Miles Garland— 
this hour of solemn communion, when his heart 
spake to the heart of his mother, and both 
spake unto God. Often when the reading was 
over, and when he was too weak to converse, 
Alice would sing to him, a sweet old hymn of 
the early church perhaps, or some modern 
devotional strain; but always, with the instinct 
of love, she chose those holy songs which told 
of victory over suffering, of the throne, the 
crown, the palm, the endless reign which was 
provided for the conqueror. 

On the evening of the day on which they 
had received news of George Garland, Alice 
seemed more thoughtful than her wont; some 
deep feeling was at work in her mind, lending 
a graver tone to her voice, an addcd softness to 
her eyes. 

The invalid, always ready to mark any change 
in his devoted parent, asked the cause. 

“T have been thinking over a very painful 
subject, my darling,” replied Mrs. Garland, 
“one which I should like to speak of to you 
when our reading is over.” 

She opened her book as she spoke, and, 
without waiting for a reply, began to read. 

She sat near the bed, by a little table which 
had been placed there for the convenience of 
the invalid, and the light of a softly-shaded 
lamp fell upon her fair face and silvering hair. 

What swectness there was in that noble 
countenance! What beauty upon that open 
brow, the throne, as it seemed, of womanly in- 
tellect and purity ! What charity in the tender 
curves of the mouth; what love, chastened 
by sorrow, in the soft eyes! 

A woman of a thousand, dowered with the 
best things which this life can give to human 
heart and mind. Beauty had been hers, was 


still hers in subdued matronly fashion. She 
was wealthy, gifted, honoured. She was, -by 
some mysterious divine appointment, a woman 
devoted to sorrow. But was she not, through 
this cause, the better fitted to speak words of 
hope and cheer to the sinful and sorrowful, 
bidding them “be strong and of a good 
courage?” 

I think so. 

The reading was over, and Alice Garland, 
laying down her book, drew her chair close to 
the bedside, and took her son’s hand. He 
opened his soft, dark eyes, and fixed them 
lovingly upon her face. 

“ Well, mother,” he said. 

“ Well, dear, now I will tell you what has 
troubled me during this evening. George 
Garland is found. I am glad of this, dear, glad 
as you can be, but when my first pleasure in 
the news was over, a sad thought of George’s 
poor mother came into my heart.” 

“Yes, mother,” said the listener. 

“Miles, dear, there will be heavy suffering 
for her when she hears that her boy has been 
made aware of her past history.” 

“Thad not thought of that, mother.” 

“T had thought of it, my boy, from time to 
time, but our first duty was to find George. 
Oh! Miles, it will be very bitter for her. I can 
guess at her mother’s heart by my own. Ican 
imagine her grief by picturing what I should 
feel. Oh! my boy, my boy,” cried the mother, 
sinking on her knees by the bed, “if my heart 
has been wrung, and is yet to be wrung, when 
I give a dear one to God, what must it be for 
a mother to see shame and reproach in the eyes 
of the child she has borne ?”’ 

Miles lifted his thin hand, and stroked the 
head which was bowed in such sweet compas- 
sion for the unhappy mother of George Gar- 
land. 

“ Miles, could you spare me to-morrow, do 
you think ?” 

“Spare you, mother dear, of course I can, 
that is, I will,” he added fondly. 

“Then,” said Alice, rising to her feet, “ Iwill 
go to London by the first train. I can be at 
Highgate by two o’clock. I will see this un- 
happy mother before George has learned the 
truth, and tenderly prepare her for what is to 
happen. I do not know her, but if I can see 
her, I believe that I may be permitted to com- 
fort a heart that must ache, if she be not lost 
to womanly and motherly feeling.” 

“ What an angel you are, mother,” said Miles, 
kissing the hand he still held, “ or, rather, 
what a good woman. Go, dearest mother, you 
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will succeed, I am sure, for no one could resist 
your comforting.” 
So Alice Garland kissed her own fading boy, 
and left the room to prepare for her errand of 
, comfort to that other and more unhappy 
mother, between whose heart and her son’s 
yawned a division which threatened to part 
them wider than the gulf of death. 


’ It was a little after two o’clock on the follow- 
ing afternoon when Alice Garland reached 
Myrtle Villa on her errand of sweet compas- 
sion to the woman whose name was asso- 
ciated in her mind so painfully with the death 
of poor George Garland. 

She had requested the cabman to sct her 
down at a little distance from Myrtle Villa, 
wishing to make her arrival quietly, and with- 
out that bustle and banging of doors, which 
usually attends the termination of a cab-drive. 

The blinds of the front windows in the little 
villa were drawn down to exclude the rays and 
heat of the July sun, and an air of great quiet- 
ness pervaded the house. An amiable-looking 
housemaid answered Alice’s gentle summons 
at the bell, and invited the visitor into the hall, 
‘She had just declared her intention of enquir- 
ing if Mrs. Keller could see anyone, when 
Alice quietly intercepted her movement, and, 
slipping half-a-sovereign into her hand, asked 
in a low voice to be shown at once into the 
presence of Mrs. Keller. 

Surprise at the unwontedness and magni- 
tude of the vail just received—added, doubt- 
less, to a disregard of consequences attendant 
on the unsettled state of her employers’ move- 
ments—caused the girl to make no reply, but 
she pointed to a door opening from the hall, 
nodding knowingly as Alice turned the handle 
and entered, carefully closing the door behind 
her. 

She found herself in a simple but elegantly- 
furnished drawing-room, apparently empty; 
but on advancing towards an archway which 
divided it from an inner chamber, she saw a 
sleeping figure reclining on an old-fashioned 


luxury gathered round the sleeping woman, 
but to Alice’s sadly-practised eyes, they were 
the surroundings of an invalid, and upon the 
pallid brow of the sleeper, the impress of decay 
was already sct. 

“Yet how lovely!” was Alice Garland’s 
first thought, followed by a feeling of great 
pity, that one so beautiful, so evidently refined 


| couch. 
* There was every appearance of comfort and 


and delicate, had not made a better thing of 
her life. 

Many thoughts crowded the watcher’s mind 
as the sweet eyes wandered over the face and 
figure of the sleeping woman; but moat of all, 
Alice was impressed with the look of anguish 
which even in sleep kept its place on the pale 
countenance. 

“Tf she has sinned,” thought the gentle 
creature, “she has also suffered. This is no 
woman to mect me with effrontery, and to 
turn from my sympathy with careless scorn. 
I am glad I came to her.” 

As the tender thought passed through her 
mind, Caroline Keller’s dark eyes unclosed, 
and fixed themselves with an eager startled 
gaze upon her unexpected visitor. 

“ Madam,” she cried, half in alarm, trying to 
rise to her feet; but she was overtaken with 
exhaustion, and was fain to remain in a sitting 
posture. 

Alice Garland came to her side, and said iu 
gentle tones : 

“Tam a stranger to you, I know, but Iam 
anxious to serve you, if you will let me relate 
why Icame. I have travelled some distance 
to see you.” 

“ But I am ill,” said Mrs. Keller, in part 
recovering her composure, though a deadly 
fear was gnawing at her sick, faint heart. “I 
am ill, madam, I can see no one. My servant 
should not have admitted you.” 

“Nay,” smiled Mrs. Garland, “blame me, 
dear Mrs. Keller. I insisted upon seeing you. 
Let me sit down ucar you, and tell you the 
cause of my visit.” 

She laid her hand upon a low chair, and was 
drawing it up to the couch, when Caroline 
Keller, gathering up her poor remnant of 
strength, rose to her feet. 

The fear in her heart was victorious, a deadly 
dread of she knew not what. She looked into 
Alice’s face. 

My readers will remember that Alice was a 
Garland by birth as well as by marriage, and 
in her tender, sympathetic face this morning, 
the good old “Garland look” was very pre- 
dominant. Caroline saw it, and her heart 
sank. Who should know the Garland look if 
she did not P Who had so wronged, and sinned 
against, the good old Garland blood ?_ She felt 
like a hunted creature caught in the toils, on 
this glad July day, when the afternoon sun- 
shine, streaming through a rose-colored blind, 
shone on the face of Alice Garland. 

“ Leave me,” she cried, her voice sounding 
harsh and strained, like the cry of one in ex- 
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‘tremity, “leave me pray, madam, I am ill you 
see.” 

“Nay, let me remain with you,” pleaded 
Alice; “there is trouble in store for you, let 
me help you to bear it, Mrs. Keller: Caro- 
line.” 

“Ah!” cried the unhappy woman, shrink- 
ing back and dropping exhausted upon the 
‘sofa, “you know me; who are you that call me 
by that name, the name I have not heard for 
years ? ” 

“Tam Alice Garland,” was the soft reply. 

The overstrained nerves gave way, and 
Caroline leaned on the cushions of her conch 
in a passionate burst of weeping. 

Alice waited until the storm was over, not 
sorry to see that the overcharged heart could 
yet relieve itself by tears ; but it was long ere 
the wretched woman could regain composure. 

When she had dried her tears, she apologised 
to Alice for her emotion, and demanded to 
know the cause of this visit. 

“I must tell you first,” replied Mrs. Garland, 
“the story of my own bercavement. I lost my 
husband and a bonny boy at one blow.” 

“T heard of that,” replied Caroline in a low 
voice. “I thought of you, Mrs. Garland, aye, 
and grieved for you, unworthy as I was, from 
the depths of my sinful heart.” 

“T believe you,” was the reply, “but I am 
again singled out for affliction. My eldest son, 
the young master of Winwode Rest, who has 
but lately come back to his native home, is 
dying.” 

“Dying!” cried Caroline Keller, lifting 
startled eyes to the speaker’s face. Ah! what 
dreadful possibilities did that word fore- 
shadow ! 

“Yes,” was the calm reply, calm, because 
Alice Garland was nerved by the thought of 
that gricf, bitterer than death, which might 
be the portion of the woman who listened so 
eagerly to her speech. “ Yes, Miles is dying, 
and there will soon be a new master at Win- 
wode Rest.” 

« A new master.” echoed the hollow voice. 

“Yes, Mrs. Keller—Caroline, do not shrink 
from me, the truth must be told, let me tell it 
to you as tenderly as Ican. The only son of 
George Garland—your former husband—is 
heir to Winwode Rest.” 

Alice Garland thought for a moment that 
her listener had fainted, but the eyes opened 
presently, though the white change clung to 
her features. 

Once or twice she essayed to speak, but the 
words refused to come. Alice took her hand, 


and tricd with tender words to soothe her. 

Caroline pushed aside the friendly hand, and 
struggled to her feet. 

“Tell me,” she said hoarsely, “does George 
know all?” 

“T think,” was the soft answer, “he will 
hear the truth to-day.” 

At this moment the clock struck three. 

“He will be home at five,” cried the un- 
happy mother, “I cannot see him, I——” 

She sank again upon the couch, and this time 
insensibility intervened. 

Alice sprang to the bell, and rang a loud 
peal, then returned to the couch, and lifted the 
senseless head to a resting-place on her 
shoulder. Did she think at that moment how 
she had supported the head of Caroline Gar- 
land’s husband when he lay dead through her 
desertion ? 

As she raised the slight figure, her eyes fell 
upon a crimson stream which poured from 
those lifeless lips, and dyed the pretty chintz 
draperies, and the rose-wreathed carpet, with 
its own vivid hue. 

Help was at hand, and in the midst of the 
confusion Walter Keller returned from a busi- 


ness expedition into the City. 


Quietly, with very little show of emotion, he 
lifted the senseless form, and, strong with love, 
carried her to her chamber. 

Those arms had wooed her from the path of 
duty, but they had shielded her in all life's 
dark ways of poverty and disgrace; they had 
withdrawn her from honour and worldly station, 
but they clasped her as faithfully on the con- 
fines of death’s dark valley as when they closed 
round her unresisting form at the entrance to 
Love's coveted Paradise. 

“Not wisely but too well.” 

Therein lay the story of two wasted lives. 
Not wisely but too well, too well for duty, 
honour, and sacrifice; too well for purity and 
truth; therefore, the forlorn virtue of con- 
stancy was not found to be strong enough to 
make up for loss of these better things. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MOTHER AND SON. 

George Garland knew all. 

He kept his appointment with Mr. Ambrose, 
and seated in that gentleman's private room, 
the sad story of his father’s death and his 
mother’s shame was related to him. 

If Mr. Ambrose could have made the young 
man acquainted with all necessary information 
without dwelling on these sad details, he would 
have done so, for he was too honourable a man 
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to care to dilate upon the disgrace of a good 
old name, but the pertinent home-questions 
‘put by George Garland rendered it impossible 
that anything less than the entire truth should 
be revealed to him. 

In his boyhood, from the day when he had 
seen his mother’s name written in the little 
memorandum-book, and more especially from 
the time when that book was secretly taken 
from his possession, the suspicions of George 
Garland had been aroused. 

The want of sympathy between himself and 
the man whom he now knew to be only his 
step-father, had always seemed strange to him, 
and when an opportunity for solving the 
enigma arose, George Garland was not the one 
to miss coming at the whole truth for want of 
close questioning. 

So little by little, one painful revelation after 
another was made, and at length George stood 
possessed of the history of his mother's dis- 
honour and his father’s death. 

He bore it very quietly, even the keen 
searching eyes of the lawyer could discover no 
‘traces of emotion beyond a pallor on the 
healthy cheeks, which remained throughout 
the interview, and when their colloquy came 
to a close, the new heir of Winwodc Rest spoke 
“very quictly : 

“ You think it would please my poor cousin 
to see me at Winwode, Mr. Ambrose ?” 

' “Tam sure that it would,” repled the lawyer, 
“and I hope you will be able to go on Satur- 
day. There will be no delay about proving 
your identity, as I am thoroughly prepared 
with all necessary documents, and the longer 
time you can spend with your poor cousin the 
more gratified Mrs. Garland will be.” 

Arrangements were then made for meeting 
on Saturday (the day being Thursday), and 
George Garland left the office in Fenchurch 
Strect. It was then six o'clock, but he pro- 
ceeded very leisurely homewards. 

How that young heart raged against Walter 
Keller; how he longed in the burning wrath 
of his manhood to strike down the destroyer of 
his father’s life, his mother’s honour; the 
slayer of his ewn peacc; for how, urged his 
impatient young soul, how could peace and 
contentment come to him on whose name 
rested such dire disgrace P The old Adam of 
our nature, thirsting for revenge, was power- 
ful in his heart as he thought of his dead 
father: of the brave, honourable man who had 
been killed by his own dishonour. 

“T will go away,” thought George Garland, 
“no roof of his shall shelter me while I live.” 


Then suddenly, stronger than his sense of 
her disgrace, more powerful than the remem- 
brance of her sin, rose the thought of his 
mother’s love, in the heart of Caroline’s first- 
born. 

“ She took me, I am told, because she could 
not bear to part from me. And how she has 
loved me.” 

“‘T will go in and sce her once again,” he 
thought as he neared home. “I will see her 
once more, and speak to her as if I was in 
ignorance of all her past ; and when I am gone 
away, I will write to her, perhaps from Win- 
wode Rest, from the room where my father 
died, and I will implore her to come to me, to 
forsake this false, lying sinner, who made her 
untrue to my father, and to make a home with 
me, where I will honour her in her repentance, 
and cherish her till death.” 

George Garland was close to Myrtle Villa. 
He had lingered so long upon his way, that 
the summer dusk was falling as he came up to 
the iron gate. There leaning on the topmost 
rail was Walter Keller. His face was very 
pale, and he stepped aside for George to enter. 

“JT am glad you are come, George,” he said, 
speaking in a strangely shaken voice. . 

But though George Garland might nerve 
himself to speak words of good cheer to his 
mother, he would wear no mask before the 
man who had tempted her. 

“ Mr. Keller,” he said sternly, and the eyes 
of the two men met in the summer dusk, “I 
desire no speech with you. JI know all.” 

“ George,” replied his stepfather, still in the 
same strange, uneven tone“ there is trouble in 
the house yonder, trouble that will go to your 
heart as it has gone to mine, though in a lesser 
degree, trouble which we must bear together.” 

““Together,” echoed the young man indig- 
nantly. “TI will share no trouble of yours. 
The sorrow which you have brought on my 
mother I will help her to bear, but it must be 
far away from any home or companionship of 
yours.” 

“George, one word before you go in,” cried 
Walter Keller, holding him back from the door. 

“ Silence, sir,” was the hot reply. “I have 
nothing to do with you, since for my mother’s 
and my conscience’ sake I may not kill you, 
and rid the earth of a hypocrite and villain. 
Stand aside, sir, lam leaving your house, and 
I go to take leave of my mother.” 

He withdrew his arm roughly from the 
other's grasp, and Walter Keller, with a 
changed countenance, stepped aside. 

“ Aye, go,” he said in a broken voice, “ go, 
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boy, and take leave of your mother.” 

George Garland entered the house, and lay- 
ing down his hat, turned at once to the draw- 
ing-room, expecting to find his mother in her 
usual place on the couch in the inner chamber. 

But the room was empty, and the quickly 
gathering dusk hid from George Garland’s 
eyes the imperfectly-cleansed patches on couch 
and carpet, where the life-blood of Caroline 
Keller had ebbed out. 

He proceeded upstairs: the servants were at 
their supper in the kitchen, and knowing that 
their master was looking out for Mr. George’s 
return, there was no one to meet and warn him 
to be prepared for what he might see. 

He tapped at the door of his mother’s 
chamber, but there was no reply. He listened, 
all was silent. Then he turned the handle and 
entered. 

The curtains were drawn round the bed, the 
room was almost painfully neat and precise in 
its arrangements, and wax candles were burn- 
ing on the mantelpiece. A white quilted 
wrapper, which his mother was wont to wear, 
hung in its accustomed place. 

“She has gone to bed tired,” he thought. 

He paused a moment, then said softly : 

* Mother.” 

No answer. 

“Mother,” he said again. 

No reply. 

George Garland went quickly forward, and 
threw aside the curtain. 

Then he knew the cause of the death-like 
silence; then he knew the truth ! 

There was a step behind him, and Walter 
Keller walked to the other side of the bed. 

George Garland was about to speak words of 
horror and indignation, but the stricken man 
imposed silence by a gesture, and then pointed 
to the cold white form. 

“There she lies,” he said in a low voice, 
“slain by her dread of your blame. Her death 
takes away from me the only thing worth 
living for. You shall reproach me later, George 
Garland. I am a broken man, I shall not 
reply to you, but do not speak now. Ifmy 
conduct killed your father, I loved your mother 
with an enduring passion such as your calmer 
nature may never feel in all your days in this 
wicked world ; and I will not be judged by you 
in the presence of my dead. Your turn will 
come to weep and wail for your mother, but 
leave me now, leave me alone with my wife.” 

He waved his hand with a stern and sorrow- 
ful gesture, and George Garland, bowing his 
head, passed in silence from the death-chamber, 


EPILOGUE. 

Ten years after. Once again September sun- 
shine is streaming on harvest-field and waving 
woodland, and upon the terraced walks and 
flower-clothed wings of Winwode Rest. 

It is shining, as of old, into Alice Garland’s 
pleasant chamber, and is brightening the pre- 
cious gold of children’s hair, for Alice Garland 
is a grandmother. 

Not much older, only graver aud sweeter, is 
her face, the face to which poor Caroline gave 
in her death-agony the last kiss but one, just 
before that despairing embrace, in which the 
poor ashen lips clung to Walter Keller’s with 
the frantic eagerness of parting love,—that face 
which shone as a star over the grave-ward path 
trod by young Miles Garland. 

Alice is content. 

“‘T have‘treasure on earth,” she said once, as 
she counted up the children of George and 
Lilian, “and I have treasure in heaven.” 


The same sun shines on Highgate Cemetery, 
where under the grey and stately shadow of 
the church, Caroline sleeps the dreamless 
slumber. 

It is a lovely grave, well tended, and bloom- 
ing all the year with brightest flowers. 

Two fair women bring their young children 
sometimes to see grandmamma’s grave, grand- 
mamma who died so long ago, when their 
mammas were only girls at school. 

And hither, too, comes Walter Keller: a sad- 
dened man, but not altogether hopeless. 

He is a partner in the Broad Street business 
now, and still lives in the little Highgate villa, 
where his daughters bring their children, and 
whither the little ones from Kettering Castle 
pay rare visits: but where George Garland 
never comes. 

The master of Winwode Rest tries hard to 
forgive the man whose selfish love blighted his 
mother’s life and slew his father, and in time 
he may be able to take Walter Keller’s hand in 
token of forgiveness. But now, as he looks on 
the broad acres of Winwode, remembers those 
who are gonce—his father, his uncle, his cousins 
in their glowing youth, his mother in her 
lonely grave—there seems nothing in this 
world which can make up to him for such 
losses. 

Happy husband, happy father, honoured 
master as he is, the knowledge of his mother's 
disgrace has saddened his life, and will ever 
seem to his sensitive mind the heaviest Cost 
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The Court and High Mike. 


ER Majesty the Queen, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice, and the Princesses Vic- 
toria and Elizabeth of Hesse, attended by 

r the Ladies and Gentlemen of the Court, 

left Balmoral at the end of the month for Windsor 

Castle, where the Queen spent the forty-second anni- 

versary of her coronation. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 

‘Wales spent the Ascot week at Titness Park with a 
distinguished cirole of visitors. ‘There was, however, 

no royal procession at the races, and all ladies admit- 

ted to the royal enclosure wore mourning on account 

of the recent death of the Empress of Russia. The 


King of the Hellenes, brother to the Princess of 
Wales, has been on a visit to the Prince and Princess. 
Queen Olga and the royal children of Greece are in 
Bussia, whither her Majesty went to the Imperial 
funeral. The Princess of Wales has kindly consented 
to lay the foundation-stone of the New Chelsea 
Hospital for Women on an early day in July. Her 
Royal Highness will be accompanied by the Prince, 
and will receive purses from ladies and children in aid 
of the hospital funds. 

Her Royal Highness was present at a bazaar at 
Kensington House, which was held in aid of the 
Kensington Industrial and Training School for Girls, 
and she graciously assisted at a flower-stall presided 
over by H.B.H. the Duchess of Teck. The Princess 
joined thus actively, on a sudden decision taken after 
a brief consultation, and from a desire to do some- 
thing for the good work, thus showing the kindness of 
heart which results in such spontaneous acts of gene- 
rosity in our beloved Princess. The Prince of Wales 
was present, and bought royally, and the Royal 
children excited much admiration and interest. 

The Duke of Edinburgh left London on June 4th 
for St. Petersburgh, to join the Duchess and their 
children, and to attend the obsequies of the late 
Empress. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught are staying at Bagshot Park, Surrey. 

Prince Leopold and Princess Louise (Marchioness 
of Lorne) are making a lengthy tour of most of the 
places of interest in the Canadian Dominion. All 
ceremony will be avoided in order to save the Prince 
unnecessary fatigue, and to enable him to see as 
much as possible during his visit. 

The death of her Imperial Majesty the Empress of 
Bussia has thrown many of the Courts of Europe into 

mourning, and much sympathy has been felt and ex- 
pressed for the Czar in his bereavement ; and we are 
glad to hear praises everywhere spoken of the loving 
devotion of the Grand Duchess Marie to her long 
afflicted parent, since by her marriage the Duchess of 


& Edinburgh has become one of ‘‘ England’s Daugh- 
ters,’ whose praise is always dear to English ears 
and hearts. 

@ The marriage of Lady Mary Hamilton, to Count 


Tassilo Festetics, has been celebrated at Pesth. The 
bride, it will be remembered, is the daughter of the 
late Duke of Hamilton, and the Princess Marie of 
Baden. She was married in 1869 to Prince Albert of 
Monaco, but the marriage was annulled by the Pope, 
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some months ago, on her own petition. The bride- 
groom is an officer in the Austrian Imperial Guards, 
and a native of Hungary. The bride wore silver-gray 
satin trimmed with rich lace, roses in her hair, and in 
bunches on her dress, but no jewellery of any kind. 
The brid m wore the Hungarian national cos- 
tume. ly the nearest relatives of the bride and 
bridegroom were present, including the Duchess- 
Dowager of Hamilton, the mother of the bride. 

The marriage of Sir inald Beauchamp, Bart., 
of Langley Park, to Lady Violet Jocelyn, only child 
of the Earl and Countess of Roden, took place on 
June 7th, at St. James’s, Piccadilly, by special 
licence. Owing to the recent death of Viscountess 


Jocelyn, the marriage was quite private. 

A Desatifal wedding took place on June 3rd, at 
Oakley, Hants, between Egerton Hubbard, Esq., and 
Miss Mary Adelaide Portal, of Malehanger: The 
church was charmingly decorated, and crowded during 
the ceremony with admiring friends of all ranks, who 
were anxious to testify their affection and respect for 
the bride. The bride wore ivory-colored satin, trimmed 
with English point, tulle veil, and orange-blossom 
wreath, with pearl and diamond ornaments. The 
twelve bridesmaids wore ivory-colored muslin, trim- 
med with lace, and hats to match. There were great 
rejoicings, in which the poorer neighbours were not 
forgotten, and during the festivities telegrams of con- 
Hise gage were received from friends in France and 

ussia. The bride’s travelling dress was of peacock 
brocade, trimmed with embroidery. 


numbered 250. 

A i has been arranged between Mr. A. 
Maitland Wilson, of Stowlangtoft Hall, and Miss 
Maude Kingscote, eldest daughter of Col. and Lady 
Emily Kingscote. 

A marriage is to take place shortly between Mr. 
Jenkinson, eldest son of Sir George Jenkinson, Bart., 
and Miss Holme Sumner, niece of Lady Fitzhardinge. 

Sir Robert Burdett, Bart., brother of the Baroness 
Burdett Contts, died on the 7th of June at his apart- 
ments in the Albany. The deceased gentleman was 
unmarried, and in his 85th year. 

The death took place on the same day of the Right 
Hon. Sir Stephen Cave, G.C.B., at the age of 60. Sir 
Stephen married in 1852 Emma, daughter of the Rev. 
W. Smythe, of Elkington Hall, Lincolnshire. 


The Opera and Cheatres. 


THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The debut of Madame Sembrich, of the Royal 
Opera, Dresden, has been an unusual success. Rarely 
has a first appearance been attended by such gratify- 
ing results, and this lady received a welcome which 
any artiste might be proud of. She has, indeed, 
everything in her favor—a good voice, extensive in 
compass and fine in quality, full in the lower register, 
and evinoing great power in the upper notes, singular 
dramatic talent, a graceful , aN open counten- 
ance with intelligent features. She rendered the part 
of Lucia di Lammermoor with fervour and passion, 
her clear, bell-like tones being heard to great advan- 
tage in the concerted piece ‘‘ Chi mi frena.’’” Madame 
Adelina Patti has appeared in Semiramide, Faust e 
Margherita, and in M. Jules Cohen’s opera Estella, 
in which she was supported by Signors Nicolini 
and Cotogni. Madame Albani, always so fresh and so 
entrancing, has delighted her hearers in Rigoletto. 

HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

Madame Christine Nilsson has appeared in Mignon, 
Faust, and Lohengrin ; the Elsa of the latter opera is 
a character which this gifted artiste has made pecu- 
liarly her own, the grace and sweetness of her style, 
the purity of her expression, producing a result which 
realises the Elsa of imagination. Mdlle. Lilli Lehmann, 

(Continued on page 12.) 


The presents 


DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 
Price 3d., 4d., and 6d. Each, 


Cemprise all the Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelisses, &c., f 
far superior to any that have hitherto been sold in England, France, or America. 


that appear in this Magazine, and are intended only for our Subscribers. These patterns are 
‘hey are cut on new Scientific principles, by the first Parisian 


Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. Thoy will prove of very great advantage to all Drapers and Dressmakers, enabling them to 


make up with the greatest ease any Costume represented in this fayorite Magazine. 


Ladies who have their dresses made up at home. 


Tho quantities of materials required for each Dress, Pelisse, 


These Patterns will Jikewise be of very great service to those 


&c. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of each costume. 


THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST OF DEVERE’S MODEL PATTERNS ON SALE FROM JUNE 30th. TO JULY Sist, 1880. 


tas IN ORDERING A PATTERN THE NUMBER (and Lerter ff any) MUST BE SPECIFIED. 


** PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 


FOR LADIES. 
All cut for Chest measures of 34} inches only. 

Instructions jor enlarging or decreasing the 
size are enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

*,* Allour patterns are posted at once on 
receipt of order, but there may occasionally be 
delay of one post, caused by the Government 
regulations for examining Book Packets. Incase 
of undue delay, Ladics are requested to write 
immediately to Messrs. Louis Devere & Co., in 
order that enquiries may be made. 

Ladies who prefer to have their patterns 
posted in envelopes, can have this done by en- 
closing a largoeuvelope, stamped and addressed, 
with each order. ‘lhe average postage will be 
1d. each pattern. 


For the benefit of New Subscribers, we have 
made arrangements to accompany any pattern, 
that has been issued more than two months, 
with an illustration and letterpress description 
for threepence, that is to say, 9d. for the six- 
penny patterns, 7d. for fourpeuny patterns, and 
6d. for threepenny patterns. Itmust be specially 
mentioned in the letter that the illustration is 
required. 

‘This month’s and last month’s Illustrations 
can only be obtained by purchasing the Mag- 
azine. 


Ladies who wish to have the PaTrERNS 
PINNED TOGETHER, to indicate how they are 
made up, can have this done by enclosing 81x 
STAMPS EX'TRA for cach pattern. Special men- 
tion should be made of this when ordering. 


N. B.— Ladies will oblige by enclosing name 
and full address, plainly written, which will 
ensure speedy delivery by the Post Office. 


« 36.—Princesse Dress with slight train. 
os 52.—Polonnise Princesse, with draped tablier, 
oy 65.—The Rosalinda Princesse Tunique. 
», 105.—The Lilian Costume, Cuirasse & double panier. 
+, 109,—The Boulogne tunique, “ Fishwife” style. 
»2 115.—Toilette for an elderly lady, Corsage & bLouffant, 
» 124.—The Agatha Costume, tunique and boulfant, 
ss 130a.—Dress-skirt. & Norfolk Jacket body with yoke, 
eo» 184.—Trouville Costume, corsage, tablier, & bouffant, 
oy 140.—The Victoria Alantelet. 
»» 1404.—The new Shoulder Cape, two styles, 
sy 141.—The Croizette Pelerine Ficbu. 
o» 142.—Lawn Tennis Tunique, (Pinafore style). 
oy 159.—Princesse Dress with long full train. 
ey 169.—The Bernhardt Blouse Polonnise or Robe with 
waist belt and without pleats in the body. 
o» 170.—The Clarissa Morning Costume. Basquine a 
Gilet with waistbelt, and upper skirt. 
»» 171.—Homme Toilette, Corsage, skirt, and train. 
o» 174.—The Baden Costume. Corsage, long plastron, 
drapery, side pleats and back bouffant. 
o 175.—The Alice Visite. 
ee 178.—Galwnay Dinner Dress. Corsage. skirt, & train. 
e, 180.—Talbot Costume. Corsage upper & under skirts. 
ov 182.—The Adela Casaque. 
o» 182a.—Corsage a basques, and tunique. 
o» 186.—New Princesse Robe for Morning wear. Me- 
dium train, moderately full at back. 
os 194.—The Petre Costume. Corsage a gilet, Tunique 
and bouffant, 
a» 195.—The Winchelsea Promenade Toilette. Point- 
ed corsage, panier, and tunique. 
2 196.—The Athole Costume. Basquine, double 
paviers, and bouffant, 
»» 200.—The Milliceut Dinner Dress. Open corsage 
draped at sides, and draped tunique. 
9» 217.—The Leicester Costume. 
+ 220.—The Kathleen Robe and Tunique. 
»» 222,—The Alexandra Costume. Corsage, Upper and 
under-skirts. 


», 228.—The Luchesi Costume. Corsage a gilet, and 


upper skirt. 
+» 230.—New Tight-fitting Sleeve. 3d. 
+, 231-—Tight-fitting sleeve, with puff at elbow, 38d. 
») 232.—F ull Sleeve, with three puffs and cuff, 
+» 233.—Shoulder Cape for Winter wear. Sd. 
JANUARY, 1880. 
No. 240.—The Connaught Costume. Basquine, Skirt and 


bouffant. 
»» 241.—The Elizabeth Visite Mantle, 


JANUARY, continued. 

» 242.—The Adelaide Promenade Costume; Jacket, 
Tablier, panier, and Boulfant. 

»» 243.—The Lorne Dinner Dress: Corsage-Priucesse, 
with draperies, tablier, aud boutlant. 

» %t—Dinver Toilette, Tunique Princesse, with 
draperies and powy 

» 245.—Reception Costume. Pointed Corsage, dra- 
peries, and bouttaut. 


», 246.—The Biarritz Sertiedu bal; very elegant and novel. 


2 248.—Dinner or ‘Theatre Dress. Corsage Princesse 
with draperies, draped tunique and bouffant. 
» 219.—The Osborne Kobe Princesse, with bouffant and 
slight train. 
y 252.—'The Muriel Gilet. 
2, 204.—The Maud Gilet. 
FEBRUARY, 1890. 


» 257.—The Patti Promenade Costume. Corsnge.- 
Redingote, Upper skirt and bouffaut. 

» 259.—The Gertrude Costume. Folded Tunique 
and double bonfant. 

»» 261.—'The Heloise Visite. 

»262.—The Rantzau Costume, Corsage oa revers, 
double tuniqne a revers and bouttaut. 

»» 264.—The Dolores Diuner Dress, Corsage, Tunique, 
aud Train. 

» 265.—The Ulrica Dinner Dress, robe Princesse, 
with denped front and sides. 

» 266.—The Orleans Costume for cloth; Double. 
breasted Corsage-Rediugote; draped tunique 
and bouffant. 

+» 267.—The Leitrim Afternoon Tea Gown, complete. 

» 268.—The Breuda Promenade Costume, Corsage- 
Redingote and draped tunique. 

9272.—The new Jersey Costume. The Corsage ar- 
ranged for elastic materials, and to lace u 
the back. Draped upper skirt, to be fasten 
witb a sash at the back. 

ew 2724,—Under skirt for the above. 


MARCH. 1890. 


skirt, and bonffant, 

op 275.—The Karolyi Visite. 

», 276.—The Myrtle Promenade Costume. Corsage 
Redingote, draped tablier, and bouffaut. 

» 277.—Brides’ Travelliug Costume. Corsage, Red- 
ingote, tuvique, and bouffant. 

») 278.—Brides’ Dress. Corsage, panier, tunique, and 


traio. 

»» 279,—Brides-Maid’s Costume: complete except the 
underskirt. 

»» 290.—The Gainsborough Costume. 
resse, aud tuuique. 

2» 281.—The Harebell Costume. 
complete. 

» 282—The Madrid Costume, 
nique, and boutfant. 


APRIL, 1880, 

o» 294.—The Cadogan Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
double draperies, and bouffant, 

», 295.—The Geraldine Paletot. 

+, 296.—Promenade or Travelling Costume, Single- 
breasted jacket and draped tunique. 

» 297.—The Maynard Visiting Costume, Corsage a 
gilet, and draped upper skirt. 

» 298.—The Greville Custume, Double- breasted 
jacket aud upper skirt. 

», 299.—Visitiug Costume, Single-breasted jacket, 
tuniaue, and train. 

+ 300.—Tbe Heliotrope Carriage Costume, Corsage 


Corsage chasse. 


Corsage, Skirts 
Corsage, draped tu- 


a gilet and upper skirt. 

2» 801,—The Lewisham Tea Gown: opening square 
with plastron. 

+ 302.—The Rosslyn Costume. Corsage Redingote, 
and upper skirt. 

i ae tne Barres Ball Dress. Pointed corsage and 

nbique, 

9 304.—Theo Evening Costume. Corsage, draperies, 
and tunique. 

+, 305.—The Bartet Dinuer Costume. Pointed coreage, 
pauiers, and bouffant. 

MAY, 1880. 


s» 319.—The Clothilde Polonaise Princesse. 
» 321.—The Munster Costume. Short draped polon- 


aise. 
9 322.—The Zetland Costume. Draped Princesse body 
ond upper skirt. 


‘ oa 323.—The Augustenberg Reception Toilette. 


sy 324,—The Lonsdale Visiting Costume. Open tunique 
and upper skirt. 

» $25.—The stephanie Visiting Costume, Corsage, 
draperies, bouffant, and underskirt, 

+9 326.—The Turquoise Dinner Toilette. Corsage a 
(that and double draperies of upper skirt. 

+» 827,—The Ermyntrude Toilette. Tunique a gilet, 
upper skirt, aud bouffant. 


»274.—The Alice Promenade Costame, Jacket. upper 


MAY (continued). 
», 328.—The Orleans Lawn Tennis Pinafore. 
+ 331.—The Langtry Costume. Jersey corsage, 
sash, and tablier. 
») 2724.— Underskirt for the above. 
»» 533.—Gilet for the Theatre. 


JUNE, 1820. 

2, 339.—The Rochefoucauld Garden Party Toilctte. 
Corsage, Draperies and under skirt. 

», 340.—'The De Gueydon Promenade Costume. Core 
enge a gilet and draped tunique. 

vy 341.—The Simplicie Polonaise Priucesse. 

9 342.—The de Kichemont Flower Show Costume. 
Gilet, tunique, and tablier. 

»» 343.—The Barbuntane Promenade Costume. Gilet, 
corsage, and revers and upper skirt. 


» 344.—The Paulet Dinner Dress. Corsage and 
tunique. 
+ 345.—The Valdora Evening Costume. Pointed 


corsnge, with square opening, paniers, aud 
bouffaut. 

+ 346.—The Battenberg Breakfast Gown. Robe 
Princesse a Plastron. 

»» 348,—Granduininina’s Keceptien Toilette. Corsage, 
paniers, and train, 

+ 357.—'Lhe Marquise Pelerine, or deep shoulder cape, 
for Summer wear. New style. 3d. 


+, 359.—The D’Antas Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
tuvique, and bouffaut. 

+, 360.—Garden Party Toilette. Upper and under 
skirts, with train. (The corsage is gicen jull- 
sized in the Magazine.) 

” a ee Audrey Costume. 


ut. 
Plate 2. 
oy 362.—The Dulcie Polonaise Princesse. 
» 363.—The St. Aubyn Carriage Costume. Basquine 


Corsage, tunique, and 


and draped upper skirt. 
»» 364.—Morning Concert Tvilette. Corsage redinge 
ote, and upper skirts. 
Plate 3. 
+» 365.—The de Bylandt Costume. Basquine and 
upper skirt: 


9, 366.—Tue Biancourt Polonaise. 
» 3664.—The Biancourt Mantilla. 
» 367.—The Antrim Costume, Corsage a gilet and 
tunique. 


Plate 4, 
», 868.—The Montreuil Travelling Dress. Norfolk 
leated jacket, with belt and upper skirt. 
»» 969.—The Cas: andra Costume. 
+» 370,—The Osborne Yachting or Travelling Cos- 
tume. a peaquine and upper skirt. 
late 5. 
1s» 371.—The Mirepoix Costume. Corsage and tunique. 
a leaner an Baroune Costume. Coat bodice, and 
unique, 
»3¢3.—The Luynes Costume. Pointed corsage, 
tabliers, and bouffant, 
+ 874,—'The Antioch Travelling Ulster, with redivg- 
ote skirt, and pointed hood. 


UNDERSKIRTS. 
Suited for the above-named Ladies’ Costumes. 


No. 1.—Marquise Trained Skirt, for Evenving Dress. 
w  8.—Duchesse Train Skirt, (new square style). 

sy 48.—Dress Skirt of wolkiug length. 

o, 138.—Dress Skirt with medium Train, 

so 139.—Dress Skirt with lopg Train. 


The set of five dress skirts is supplied 
1s. 9d. ; or any three for 1s. 1d, Benes ret re et 


PELISSES, MANTLES, &c., FOR SPRING AND 


SUMMER, 1890. 
» 306.—The Cavendish Redingote : Single-breasted. 
»» 307.—The Herries Visite Mantelet. 
+» 308.—The Lambert Jacket. 
» 309.—T'he Vienva Redingote: Double-breasted. 
as ate Yettous xaatte Mantle. 
»» 311.—The Marlborou, isite Mantelet, 
1» 312.—The Narcissa Mantevet. 
vy 313,—The Eastbourne Scarf Mantelet. 
», 314.—The Derby Dust Coat. Redingote style asd 
: double-breasted, with coat collar. 
», 815.—The Beatrice Visite. 
»2 316.—The Bute Casaque, 


. 317.—The Edinburgh Dust Cloak. Visite style, 


with larxge Dolman sleeves. 


gtry Hood, 


DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, PRICE FROM THREEPENCE TO SIXPENCE EACH, POST FREE | 


MANTLES, PALETOTS, PELISSBS, &c. 
USEVUL STANDARD B8TYLES. 

® Bm Piose tiene Pelisse, single-breasted with coat 
slecve. 

w» 61.—Dewi-Snison Paletot. 

» 6l4.—A useful half-fitting outdoor Jacket, with 
four scains in the back. 

62.—The Canadian, n Lady's double-breasted Ulster 

Coat, with hood aud belt. 

ew (5.—Alexaudra Mautle. 

w 8l.—Double-breasted outdoor Jacket for cloth. 

» 201.—The Madeline Casaque, fur trimmed. 

» 22.—The Pauline Casaque, for velvet and Ince. 

» 23.—The Alathea Paletot, single-breasted, for cloth. 

2 204.—The Marion Paletot, double-breasted with 

shawl collar. 

» 205.—The Patricia Visite, cloth and fringe. 

» %7.—The Barbara Visite, double-breasted. 

+» 209.—The Adeline Pelisse, long skirt & wide sleeve. 

» 210.—The Phillippa Manteau Visite. 

® pas ana double-breasted Ulster, without 

e 


» 2lla.—Same style of Ulster, but singlo-breasted. 

»212.—The Dorothea Pelisse, loug skirt and single- 
breasted with coat sleeve. 

o» 229,—Single-breasted Ulster. 
style, with one, two, or three capes. 

+» 239.—Circular Clonk, or Rotonde, with round hood. 

» 239a.—Circular Cloak, or Rotoude, with pointed hood. 

» ae Ottoline Waterproof, new siogle-breasted 

: style. 

n 256.—New Winter Ulster: double-breasted, and but- 

. toning up to the neck, with shoulder cape. 


Now snd improved 


HOODS. 

» 212s.—Pointed Hood for Ulster or Mantle. 3d. 

» 2128.—Round Hood for do. do. 3d. 

+» 212c.—Cape Hood for do. do. laying quite flat on the 

shoulders. 3d. 

» 338a.—The Alpine Hood for Outdoor Jacket, 

similar in style to the Langtry Hood. 3d. 
N. B.—The above four hoods are all arranged so that 

they can be worn over the hat or bonnet, if required. 

», 035c.—The Langtry Hood, new pointed style, with 
edges tureed back, only sold pinned to show 
the making up. 6d. 


MOURNING COSTUMES. 


»123.—Deep Mourning Costume, for a parent. 

» 137,—Mourning Costume, pointed corsage & tunique. 

» 167.—Mourning Visite Mantle. 

» 168.~Mourning Paletot, double-breasted. 

»» 184.—Widow's Mourning Dress. Corsage and open 
tanique 

» 223.—Half-Morning Costume. Basquinea gilet and 


ma tunique. 
+, 253.—Half-Mourning Costume. Corsage Princesse, 
draperies and bouffant. 

29 270.— sparaing: Costume. Corsage-Redingote and 
skirt. 

» 239.—Mourning Costume. Corsage and Tunique. 

1» 332.—Deep Mourniog Costume. 

+ 334,—Outdoor Mourning Visite. (The skirt is of 
the usual form.) 

» 351.—Half-mourning Pelerine Mantle, with pointed 


ends. 
» 352.—Half-mourning Costame, Corsage a gilet and 
draped upper skirt. 


*,* For Underskirts, see first page of list. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 


Price 3d. for all marked on the list as under 13 years of age; 
13 years and upwards, 6d, 


w 24.—Ball Dress forn Child 7 or 8 years old. 

» 33.—Princesse Polonaise for a young lady of 18, 6d. 

+ 53,—Costume for a Little Boy of 4. 

n 64.—Robe Princesse for a girl of 9 years old. 

w 73.—Little Mina’s Costume, for n child of 7 years. 

» 77.—Corsage n basques and Upper Skirt fora young 
Indy nbent 14 yenrs. 6d. 

» 73.—Paletot for a girl of 14. 6d. 

2» 93.—Promenade Dress for n child of 8. 

eo 114.—Gilet Costume for a Girl of 6, 

so 129.—Summer Costume for a child of 5. 

». 1$24.—TLawn Tennis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8. 

vy 1428.—The same Pinafore, for a girl of 11 to 12. 

» 143 —Plented dress for a little girl of 7 or 8. 

» 1#4.—Norfolk Bodice with yokeand skirt for n young 
lndy of 15 or 16. Chest measure 31 iuches. 

» 145.—Corsage, panier, aud skirt fora girl of 10. 

+ 143.—Dress with low neck fora little girl of 5 or 6. 

w 147,—Zonave Suit for boy 8 or 9 years old. 

» 143.—Paletot or out door Jacket for a little girl 6. 

o 149.—Corsnge a basques, scarf and skirt fora girl of 

13 or 14. Chest measure 29}. 6d. 

» 150.—Mnn of War suit fora boy 9 or 10 years. 6d. 

51.—Boy's Sailor's Suit, age 7 to 8, 6d. 

eo LALA.— Buy's Snilor’s suit, age 10 toll. 6d. 

vw 161.—The Ida Costume for a girl of 8. Dress and 


Jacket. 
» 162.—The Alice dress fora girlofllto12, ~ 
» 163.—The Isubel outdoor Jacket, double breasted, 
., {7a young Indy of 12 to 14. 
ov 194.—The Louise Costume for a little girl of 9 or 10, 
: Robe Princesse and kilted flounce, 


JUVENILE COSTUMES, Continued. 


a 165.—The Mand Toilette for a girl of 7 years old. 
Dress with reves aud collar, scurf and flounee. 
sy 166.—The Helena outdoor Jacket for a little girl of 
5 or 6, Single breasted style with long skirt. 
” eae same kind of outdoor Jacket for a girl of 
or 9. 

», 176.—Polonnise and skirt for a child of 5 years old. 

», 189.—Princesse Dress for a child of 4. 

+) 214.—Double-brensted Ulster with or without belt 
for a girl of 12; similar shape to No. 211. 

9 2144.—Ditto ditto for a girl of 14. 6d. 

9, 224.—Ball Dress for a Girl of 12 or 13. Princess 
Polonaise, with square opening at neck. ‘This 
mny also be used fora Lawn ‘leunis apron, 

» 227.—Ball Dress for a Little Girl of 4 or 5. 

»» 229a.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 12 to 13. 

»» 229B.—Single breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 8 to 10 years, 

19 229c.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for little girl 
of 5 or 6 years. 

3 ar Coe saon Dress, for a young Indy about15 

or 16, 6d. 

1 828a.—The Orleans Lawn Tennis Pinafore, for a 

Girl of 14 or 15. 6d, 

9+ 328B,—Ditto ditto fora Girl of 10, 3d. 

», 330,—Jersey Corsage, for a little girl of 9, 3d. No 

pattern required for skirt or sash. 

+, 335B.—The Alpine Hood, 3 

», 336.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 15. 6d. 

sy 337.— Princesse Dress for a Girl of 12. 3d. 

»» 347.—Costume for a Child of 5 years «ld. Jacket 

aud Louis XIV. gilet and flonnce. 


» 349.—Princesse Polonaise for a Girl of 14. Chest 
measure 29 inches. 
+ 350:—Costume for a Young Lady of 15. Chest 


measure 30 inches. Corsage and draped 
upper skirt. 

», 353.—Sun Bat fora Girl of 10 or 12. 3d. 

») 354.—The Bébé Sun Bonnet for a Girl of 4. 


» 355.—The Ninette Sun Bonnet fora Girl of 5 years 


old. 3d. 
»» 356.—Pinafore for a Child of 5 yenrs old. 3d. 
JUVENILE bayer FOR SPRING AND 


» 1880, 
(For illustrations see our March number.) 
»y 283.—The Dora Costume, for a girl of 10 years old. 
»» 284.—The “ Mary ’’ Costume, for a little girl of 6. 
»» 285.—The Gwendoline Costume, for a young lady of 
14 years of age, Price 6d. 
+) 236.—The Evelyn Costume, Corsage skirt and sash, 
for a girl of 7. 
»» 287.—The Georgina Costume, for a young lady of 9. 
qa old. Corsage, Redingote. & upper skirt. 
9) 288,—The Clarice Dress, for a little girl 6 years old. 


STANDARD BODY PATTERNS 


WITH BASQUES. 
FOR ALL SIZES. 
(In thin tissue paper, at Reduced Prices.) 

CHILDREN and GIRLS’ sizes 3d. each, post free. 

Chest Measure 19, age 2; chest 204, age 4; 
chest 22, age 6; chest 24, age 8; chest 27, age 
11 to 12; chest 28}, age 12 to 13; chest 30, ago 
14 to 15. 

Or may be had cut in brown paper, 
price 6d. each; the complete set, price 2s. 6d.; 
post free. 


LADIES’ SIZES, 4d. each, post free. 
Chest Measures,—31i, 33, 34}, 36, 374, 393, 
41, 42}. 
Or may be had cut in brown paper, 
peice 6d. each ; the complete set, price 3s., post 
ae. 


NEW FRENCH UNDERLINEN. 
UNDERLINEN FOR LADIES. 
All cut for Chest measwre of 344 inches. 

No. 1a, Dressivg Gown. 6d. No. 2a, Dressing 
Jacket, 4d. No. 8a, Full Train Petticoat, 6d. 
No, 4a, Petticoat Body, 4d. No. 5a, Night Dress, 6d. 
No. 6a, Petticont, walking length, 6d. 

No. 63, Princesse Petticont, body & skirt in one, 6d. 
No. 7a, Chemise, 4d. No. 84, Full Drawers, 4d. 
No. 88, Chemise and Drawers combination, 6d. 

No. 9a, Flaunel Vest. 940, Lady’s Bathing Dress, 6d. 

Price 4d. and 6d. each post free. 

N.B. The above set of 12 patterns (post free) for 3s. 6d. 

»» 273.—New Petticoat, walking length. 

» 273a.—Train to add to Petticoat No. 273, for evening 


wenr. 

»» 187.—Parisinn Dressing Gown, Princesse style. 6d. 

» 291,—Princexse Chemire. 6d. 

+> 293.—Ladies’ Cooking Apron. 8d. 

+» 858.—Peignoir or Dressing Jacket, with wide or 
bell-shaped sleeves. 


UNDERLINEN FOR GIRLS. 


All cut for Chest measures of 27 inches. Age 12. 
No. 10a, Dressing Gown, No. lla, Dressing 
Jacket. No. 12a, Petticont. No. 18a, Petticoat 


Princesse shnpe. No. 14a, Petticoat Body. 
No. 15a, Drawers. No. 158, Chemise and Drawers 
Combination, No, 16a, Flannel Vest. No, 17a, Flannel 


UNDERLINEN FOR GIRLS (continned):-~-.- 


Petticont. No. 184, Bathing Costume. .- 
No. 194, Chemise. No. 20a, Night Dress. 
Price 4d. each post free. 
N.B. The complete set of 12 patterns may be had (post 
free) for 3s. 


CHILDREN’S UNDERCLOTHING AND DRESSES. 
All cut for Cheat measure of 20 inches, Age 4. 

No. 2la, Dress. No. 22a, Frock. No. 234, Frock. 
No. 24a, Chemise Drawers, No. 254, Chemisette. 
No. 26a, Body Drawers. No. 27a, Full Blouse. 
No. 28a. Petticuat, No. 294, Blouse. No. 30s, Night 
Gown. No, 31a, Chemise. No. 52a, Drawers, 

Price 3d. each, post free. 

N.B. The complete set of 12 chitdven’s pallerns may be 
had (post free) sor 2s. 6d. 

BABY LINEN. 

Nos. 334, Cloak, 343, Short Frock, 35a, Long 
Rebe, or Montily Gown if less trimmed. 36a, Petti- 
coat, 374, Short Princesse Frock. 38s, Long Petti- 
coat, Cambric or Flannel. 39a, Shirt. 40a, Bib. 
$la Night Jacket, lengthened to form Night-Gown 
42a, Shoe. = 48a, Baby's Drawers or Couvre-liuge, 

Price 3d. each, post free, 

N.B. The complete set of 11 patterns of Baby Linen 

may be had (post free) for 2s, 


»,318.—Pinafore for a child of 1 to 2 years old. 3d. 


UNDER GARMENTS FOR GENTLEMEN, 
AND BOYS. 

»y 234.—Gentleman’s Smoking Cap. Round shape. 3d. 

», 234a.—Gevtleman’s Smoking Cap. Turban shape. 3d. 

», 235.—Gentleman’s Flannel Vest. Chest 37iuches. 

»» 236.—Gentleman’s Woollen Shirt. Plain shape 
without yoke, Chest 37 inches. 

») 2364 —Flannel Shirt fora Boy 13 Chest 32 inches. 6d. 

»» 236B.—Ditto dittofora Boy of 6, Chest mensure 26, 3d. 

», 237.—Gentleman’s Dress Shirt. With shield- 
shaped front, and yoke piece at back of neck. 


Chest 37 inches. 
», 238.—Gentleman’s Night Shirt, with yoke, Chest 
37 inches. 
»» 292.—Gentleman’s Dressing Gown: Chest measure, 
37 inches. 


»» 608,—Dressing Gown for a boy of 13. 


*,° Thislist is added to every month; for particulars of 
which see succeeding numbers of the Maqoszine, 

ete Patterns are withdrawn from this list as soon as 
they go out of fashion, 


#,* These patterns (Children’s patterns ex- 
cepted) are cut for Ladies of good fiyure, measur. 
ing 344 inches Chest measure, and 24 inches 

‘aisi measure, Instructions for Dressmaking, 
and for enlarging or decreasing the size, will be 
enclosed gratia with each pattern. 


Apply by LETTER ONLY, enclosing postage 
stamps, to Messrs. Louis Drverr & Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


In ordering a Pattern the Number 
(and Letrer if any) must be specified. 


1 vol. cloth. feap. 8vo., 53. 
POEMS AND SONNETS. 


By Harriett STOCKALL. 


“There is a good deal of grace and tenderness in 
Miss Stockall’s verses."—Saturday Rertetc, 

“These are the thoughts of a refined and cultivated 
woman, expressed in pleasing verse.”’—Spectator, 

Never devoid of a tender and graceful suggestive- 
ness.’ —The Queen. . 

“Many of the pieces have appeared in ‘ All the 
Year Round,’ ati all show nice sentiment and. sin- 
cere feelings of religion and loyalty.”—The Graphic, 

“Pretty and sweet, tender and plaintive.”—1Uns- 
trated London News. : : 

“ Shows careful workmanship and poetic feeling.” — 
Court Circular, 

“A t commanding admiration by the force of 
her genius, and her unaffected grace, simplicity, and 
pathos.”’—Neres af the World. | 

“We can honestly say that we have not enjoyed any 
collection of poems so much since first we made 
acquaintance with Adelnide Proctor, whom, whilo 
thoroughly original, our authoress often resembles,’ — 
Kensington Neves. 

“ There are everywhere evidences of a strong natural 
feeling, and a healthy elevating tone pervades the 
yolume.”— West London Observer, 

“ Miss Stockull is not only a landscape but a firuro 
painter ; indeed, her chief power is displayed in depict- 
ing the human subject. There is scarcely a phase or 
an incident of life into which her penetrating sym- 
pathetic song does not carry her, or from which she is 
not able to draw wise reflection or sweet consolation,” 
—Birmingham Duily Gazette. 

“Pall of thoneht and tender fecling: thoueht that 
elevates, and feeling that is not tinctured with 
drowsiness or melancholy.”"—Malvern Netce. 


Lonpon :— 
Simpkin, Marshalhé& Go.,4, Stationers’ Mall Court, 
and all Booksellers and Newsagents, 


i 


THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


who made a successful debut in La Traviata, 
has since acquitted herself well in the pert 
Filina in Mignon, and Madame Eleonora Robin- 
son has created a favorable impression as Donna 
Anna in Don Giovanni. Madame Marie Roze 
has delighted her hearers in her charming ren- 
dering of Donna Elvira, and Mdlle. Minnie 
Hauk, as Zerlina, added another item to her 
long list of successes. A new singer, Madamo 
Marie-Louise Swift, has made a successful debut 
as Leonora de Vargas in La Forra del Destino. 


DRURY LANE. 

The transfer of As You Like It from the 
Imperial has been a decided success. It is 
placed upon the stage in a perfect manner, with 
an earnest attention to details, and a presiding 
exercise of good taste, which render the scenery, 
dresses, &c., more beautiful than can be ima- 

ined without seeing it. The glees and inci- 

ental music are rendered by an inereased 
chorus, and an important musical feature is the 
new Wedding March, composed by Mrs. Tom 
Taylor. Of Miss Litton’s acting as Rosalind, it 
is almost unnecessary to speak, and it is cer- 
tainly impossible to praise too highly her refined 
impersonation of the character, or the grace, the 

iquancy, the fearless courage and womanly 
taadernete wherewith this ornament to the 
English stage invests the role of Shakespeare’s 
favorite heroine. Miss Cresswell and Miss 
Sylvia Hodson ably support Miss Litton, and 
the male characters are admirably acted by 
Messrs. Herman Vezin, Lionel Brough, W. 
Farren, K. Bellew, Everill, Edgar, Bannister, 
Coe, Charles, and Coventry. 


THE HAYMARKET. 


Mr. T. W. Robertson’s comedy School con- 
tinues to be very successful under the admirable 
management of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, who are 
well supported by a good company. The 
senery: esses, and acting leave nothing to be 
desired. 

THE LYCEUM. 


The Merchant of Venice still attracts crowded 
audiences to witness the inimitable Shylock of 
Mr. Henry Irving, and tho unrivalled grace of 
Miss Ellen Terry as Portia. The performance 
concludes with Jolanthe, an idyll, by Mr. W. G. 
Wills, in which Miss Ellon Terry supports the 
title role, and Mr. Henry Irving appears as 
Count Tristan. The performance on Saturdays 
is varied by the substitution of The Bells for 
The Merchant of Venice, with Mr. Irving as 
Mathias. 

THE COURT. 


Mr. Mortimer’s play Heartsease, adapted from 
the French of Alexandre Dumas, continues to 
satisfy the most captious critics at this house. 
The graee and passion displayed in Madame 
Modjeska’s acting produce an extraordinary 
effect upon the audience, and elicit the most 
gratifying applause. The gifted lady is well 
supported by Mr. Arthur Dacre, a rising young 
actor of more than ordinary ability, whose ren- 
dering of Armand Duval is replete with manly 
tenderness and earnest feeling ; these qualities 
appearing most prominently in the third and 
last acts. The dresses worn by Madame 
Modjeska are rich and tasteful in the extreme. 
The scenery, especially in the first act, is very 
effective, and the whole performance does great 
credit to Mr. Wilson Barrett's clever company, 
and his own good tasteand efficiont management. 


THE FOLLY. 

The Upper Crust, in which the whimsicalitics 
of Mr. Toole are as mirth-provoking as ever, is 
is now preceded by a clever little comedy-drama 
in one act, by Mr. A. W. Pinero, an able member 
of the Lyceum company. It is called Hester’s 
Mystery, and is remarkable for its bright, witty 
dialogue, its thorough Pmplisliy and its effec- 
tive, yet natural, situations. e characters 
are thoroughly well rendered by Mr. Toole’s 
clever company, Miss E. Johnstone being singu- 
larly successful as Nanco Butterworth, while 
Miss Effie Liston acts with great grace and 
feeling the part of Hester, and the Joel of Mr. 
GQ. Shelton is simply inimitable. 


The French season at the Garry has enabled 
her admirers to rally round Madamo Sarah Bern- 
hardt and her companions, and a solid success 
has crowned Mr. Hollingshead’s endeavours to 
gratify an English desire for French plays. 

* Madame Favart and Ruth's Romance form an 


attractive bill at the Srrawn, and Forget-me- 
Not, suppreniented by A Happy Patr, attracts 
crowded audiences to the PRINCE OF Waces’s, 
where Miss Genevieve Ward is a per, Pa own, 
and winning laurels as green and as lasting as 
those awarded to her foreign compeers, 


Correspondence. 


I. Al letters must be addressed to the Eprrors, 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

II. Correspondents who desire answers by post 
must enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Til. MSS. must always be accompanied by 
stamps for return, if found ineligible. 


EDITOR'S NOTICES. 


LADIES’ MANTLES AND JACKETS 
For SumMER, 1880. 

We will send post-free, for Three serps. the Steel 
Plate Engraving of Mantles and Jackets that appeared 
in April last, with reverse views and description, 

BOYS' COSTUMES. 

We will send, on receipt of 12 stamps, the 
March Number of the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine of 
Fashion,” which contains a double colored plate of 
Juvenile Costumes, and which entitles the purchaser 
to any patterns illustrated on the plate for 2d. each, 
post free. 


The Misses R——, write :— 

“Tt is a great advantage to us, now you 
have begun to pin patterns for such a low 
charge. We can place the pinned pattern in an 
assistant’s hands, and feel sure of a satis- 
factory result. This we found especially the 
case in 327 of the May No., and 348 of June, 
both of which were ordered in great haste—one 
for mourning, and one for a lady going abroad. 
We were exceedingly busy at the time, and 
found the pinned patterns more useful than we 
can say. Many thanks for your great improve- 
ments. Weare anxiously awaiting the July No.’’ 

Mzs. MIDDLETON (Cape Colony), in opening 

a pattern Subscription, writes :— 

**T have subscribed to your excellent Maga- 
zine for several years, and think the many 
recent ee make it invaluable, anda 
thorough household treasure.” 

Mags. W. B. (near Reading) writes:— 

“A little time ago I bought one of your 
Model Busts, and I am so pleased with it that I 
cannot help writing to tell you so. It is so very 
useful that I am quite sure it would be a boon 
to all dressmakers, and, also, to all ladies who 
have their dresses made at home. It is also 
most useful for young beginners to learn to fit 
on.” 

Mrs. Lawson writes — 

‘‘T have been a subscriber for the last 17 
years, and find your ‘ MAGAZINE OF FasHION’ 
to answer my purpose better than any other 
magazine, and I have tried several, but always 
gone back to yours.’’ 

CECILE writes :— 

‘*T must thank you for the nice patterns 
349 and 350 in your June Number, J have made 
them up for my two sisters who are going to 
school, and am quite delighted with the result. 
I am the eldest (and, unhappily, the motherless) 
daughter of a medical man in the country, and 
being anxious to save my dear father in every 
possible way, I have for several years made my 
own and my sister’s dresses. About six months 
ago a friend recommended me to try your 
Magazine and Patterns. I did so, and lave 
found wonderful assistance from them.”’ 

Mrs. McLEAN writes :— 

“Thave been getting your ‘MAGAZINE OF 
FasHION’ for more than thirty years, and 
though I tried many others, never found any to 
equal it. The improvements you have made in 
it lately have made it still more valuable.” 

Mrs. E. PILKINGTON writes :— 

‘*T have taken your Magazine now for four 
or five years. I find it the best that I have 
seen; the patterns are so correct, and are quite 
easy to fit. I think it is the most genteel lady’s 
Magazine that I have purchased. I havebeena 
dressmaker now for nearly 12 years. I have 
always been pleased wish the patterns. Wish- 
you every success.”’ 

Mrs. Draycott writes :— 

‘‘Tam charmed with the beautiful Model 
Bust. It has saved me hours of tiresome and 
often unsatisfactory labor. I shall strongly. 
recommend my friends to follow my exer 
and purchase one.” 


Mus. 8. Boaan writes :— 

“‘Thave been a subscriber to your i 
for upwards of thirty years, and I have always 
preferred it before others. Now you have made 
such improvements of late I think you deserve 
the hearty thanks of all dressmakers.”’ 

Megs. W. writes :— 

“T wish to present a set of your Underlinen 
Patterns to the Mother’s meeting. They found 
the other patterns perfect and very graceful. 
They are having their holiday now, but when 
the meetings re-commence, I shall like to open 
with an entire stock of your patterns. I have 
perfect confidence in them.” 

Miss BEACH writes :— 

“*T like the style of your Drees Patterns 
very much. They are the best I have had 
and most of customers prefer them to any other, 
they are so very neat.”” 

Miss H. writes :— 

‘* Many thanks for the Plates of Mantles 
and Mourning Costumes, also for the Children’s 
Plates, which are a great help. I have taken 
the M ine for several years, and have always 
found the patterns given to be very useful. I 
am glad that it has improved so much. It is 
impossible to say too much in its praise.” 

ve are much pleased and encouraged by 
the kind commendations which we daily receive 
from our numerous supporters, and are stimulated 
by their praises and appreciation to give fresh 
proofs of our earnest and honest desire to serve 
our friends in the best possible way.—Ep. 

Acknowledged with thanks, letters from Mrs. 
Willis, Mrs. Black, Mrs. A. (Glasgow), Mrs. 
Redfern, Miss Neal, Mrs. E. Harris, Mrs. 
Hempstock, and Mrs. Lowe. 

A _ CORRESPONDENT (near Worcester) is 
thanked for the pretty fiowers, which gave us 
great pleasure.—EpD. 

Miss E. Carita (New South Wales) :—The 
foreign stamps you sent are of no use to us. 
Kindly forward Post Office Order for 
ordered, including 6d. extra, and we will return 
the stamps.— Eb. 

MissEs RipDiE, Dutton House, Grove Road, 
and Mgs. GiLmour, Linsizes Land, Glasgow. 
—The Patterns posted to you have been returned 
to us, owing to insufficient address. Kindly write 
again, with full address plainly written.—Eb. 

AT TOL ELL CTE ECE EEE OEE POTEET 


LOCE-STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 


The celebrated machines manufactured 
Messrs. W. F. Thomas & Co. are too 
known, and have been relied upon too many 
years, to require any words of praise to 
to their completeness and utility. Whether for 
trade or domestic purposes, these machines are 
equally to be recommended, as they combine 
simplicity with strength and exactness, and are 
varied in their make, to suit all the purposes 
for which they may be required. e one 
specially adapted for dressmaking and all light 
work is most complete and highly-finished, and 
the numerous accessories, without which the 
best sewing machine is incomplete, are given 
with the machines of Messra. Thomas & Co., 
instead of being, as is often the case, 
as eztras, thus adding a serious expense to the 
original cost of a machine. Customers can 
select either Hand or Treadle Machines, a 
each article is of superior make and 
while any purchaser having become posses 
of a ‘‘ Thomas’s,”’ may rest assured that his or 
her purchase is made for ‘‘ good and all,” for 
the durability of these machines is uneq 
many of them now in daily use having 
constantly worked for 15 years. Another ad- 
vantage is that any purchaser can receive fret 
of charge (by attending at Messrs. Thomas & 
Co’s. Showrooms, 49, Holborn: Viaduct, B.C.) 
any number of lessons necessary to work the 
machine they have purchased. 


A PRETTY PRESENT FOR CHILDREN. 


ROSIE'S RABBIT, 
aND 
MOTHER'S DARLING. 


A pair of charming chromo-lithographs, exquisitely 
colored, size of subject 9 by 73 inches, suitable for 
framing for the nursery, or for use in ae ors 
Lovely children’s faces. Quite a bargain. pair 
sent on‘a roller, post free, for 1s. Sd. : 

Order by letter, enclosing stamps, to Louis Devers 
& Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, W. 
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HOW TO TAKE THE MEASURES. 


The way to take the measures when a Lady 
wishes to send for a body pattern of the 
size suited to her is as follows -—First, with 
an ordinary inch tape, take the exact Chest 
measure all round the body at the most pro- 
minent part of the chest, marked 1 on the 
diagram, Fig. 1: then take the Waist mea- 
sure marked 2: then measure the exact 
Length of Back from the neck to the Waist, 
marked 3 on the diagram. Write all these 
measures down, and to ensure accuracy, mea- 
sure them again, and compare with the 
writing. 


HOW TO 
CHANGE THE SIZE OF OUR PATTERNS. 


Tf a Lady possesses a good fitting body eae she can easily alter, to her 
own size, any of ‘** DEVERE’s PARIS MODEL PATTERNS,” which are all 
cut for 344 inches Chest measure, 24 inches Waist measure, and 14 inches 
Length of Waist. Ifa lady has not a body pattern of her own size, she 
can select one from Devere's Series of Patterns, which are cut for Chest 
Measures ranging from 31} to 424; that is to xay, from the moat petite lady, 
to the tall lady of fine figure. Any size will be sent post free, for 6 stamps. 

Hf however the lady is only a size larger or smaller than 344 Chest, viz :— 
has a Chest measure of 36 or 33, then she can alter the size of the patterr. 
when cutting out, by the in- 
structions given in the follow- 
ing diagrams :— 


pS 
Fig. 2 s 
TO ENLARGE A PATTERN 
FROM 34} INCHES CHEST MEA- 
BURE TO 36 INCHES. Fia. 2. 


Add to the front edge tof an 
inch, the same at the seam un- 
der the arm, and down the mid- 
dle of back ; these additions are 
indicated by the shaded parts. 
At the bottom of armhole, hollow 
out + of an inch, indicated by 
the black parts. 


TO DECREASE A PATTERN 
FROM 344 INCHES CHEST MEA- 
BURE TO33 INCHES. Fia.3. 


Narrow the front edge } of an 

inch, and take off the same un- 

_ der the arm and at the middle of 
back, as shown by the black 

parts of the pattern. At the bot- 

tom of armhole, add the } of 

49, an inch indicated by the shaded 
portions. 


THE WAY TO CUT OUT. 


The best plan is to lay all the pieces composing the pattern on the material 
at the same time, so as to be able to jndge of the most economical way of cut- 
tingout. The larger pieces should be placed on first, and the smaller pieces 
at the sides of them. The trimmings (if any) must not be forgotten. 

Fig. 4. The direction in which 
the various pieces are laid on the 
material has more to do with the 
fit of a pattern than is generally 
supposed.In all close-fitting gar- 
ments, the side pieces and the 
backs should c}] have the waist 
line in an exact line with the 
straight weft or woof thread of the 
material : this will bring the side 
pieces and the backs on the right 
q way of the stuff, and the side 
& pieces will not draw or crease as 
© they would do if they were cut in 
the least degree on the biais. The 
fronts must be laid lengthwise on 
the material and be perfectly straight. It is best to place the front edge at 
the edge of the material, and to allow enongh for the turningin. For double 

garments the middle of front must lay exactly on the warp, or 
lengthwise thread of the material. The same rules must be observed for all 
ncesse Robes and for Polonaises. 

Incatting out striped materials, there should be a perfect stripe down the 
middle of the front, and also down the middle of back when the back is made 
without a seam. Especial care must be taken that the stripes in the side- 
Pieces and in the back, may voor) Geakind Sie 

Ponoka the part above the elbow must be the straight way of the 
Daa: < 


ght thread of the stuff 


The 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR DRESSMAKING. x 


When any part of a dress, such as the trimmings, &c. has to be cut on 
the biais, care must be taken that it is exactly on the biais, or it will drag 
and hang badly when made up. 

In a gored skirt, the fronts of the gored pieces must always be on the 
straight thread; the sides which are towards the back being sloped. If pos- 
sible, avoid having any seam down the middle of the back of a skirt. ‘The 
allowance for the hem at the bottom must not be forgotten. 

In figured or brocaded materials, all the parts of the pattern must be 
cut the same way of the stuff; thatis, with the pattern running in the same 
direction. It is the same in velvets and napped matrials, all the pieces 
must be cut so that the pile or nap runs the samo way. 

Always place all the pieces of the pattern on the material, and make what- 
ever calculations are necessary, before commencing to cut out the stuff. 


DEVERE’S SERIES OF 
PATTERNS FOR DRESSMAKERS AND FAMILIES. 


This set of patterns ix divided into two parts. The first series has seven 
brown-paper patterns, for Children and Young Ladies, and is sold for 28. 6d. 
postfree. The second series has eight brown-paper patterns for Ladies from 
the smallest to the largest sizes, and is sold for 3s. post free. The sizes of 
the first Series are :—Chest 19 inches, age 2.—Chest 203, age 4.—Cheat 22, 
age 6.—Chest 24, age 8.—Chest 27, age 11 to 12.—Chest 28}, age 12 to 13.— 
Chest 30, age 14 to 15. 

Tho sizes of the xecond Series are :—Small sizes, Chest 314 and Chest 33. 
Medium sizes, Chest 344 and Chest 36. Large sizes, Chest measures 37}, 394, 
41, and 423 inches, 

Both these series of patterns are principally intended for Dressmakers 
If Ladies require any of the above sizes to suit themselves or their families 
they can be supplied at 6d. each pattern. 


THE USE OF A 
BUST TO LADIES AND DRESSMAKERS, 


Devere’s Model Bust for the use of dressmakers, and private families, 
will be found a useful adjunct to the dressmakers’ art : itis accurately mould- 
ed in pupier maché, from the most perfect figures, and is covered with stout 
twilled calico, thus affording a firm yet flexible surface 
for the various purposes of trying-on garments. It 
is mounted on a handsome stand, and by means of 
the screw shown on the engraving, can be raised or 
lowered in height according to requirement. Another 
great advantage is the facility with which it turns 
round on the pivot. thus enabling the worker to fit or 
trim the back or front of a dress without moving 
from her position. French dressmakers find these 
Busts jiveluable in their business, from the ease they 
afford for the arrangement of the elegant but com- 
plicated styles of trimmings so much in vogue at the 
present time. 

For private families, where much of the dressmak- 
ing is done at home, a Devere’s Model Bust would be 
found most useful, as with its use, and the aid of our 
ParisModel Patterns, the most complicated costume 
can be reproduced with the greatest ease; and one 
bust pou serve for all members of the same family 
who are not smaller in size than the bust. 

It will also be found very useful in making up lace 
collars, fichiis, &c., &c. In fact any lady once pos- 
sessing this desirable article will find countless ways 
of making it useful, and will wonder how she has 
contrived to do so long without it. 

We have arranged to supply these busts for the 
following sizes of chest measure :—31}, 33, 344, 36, 
374 394, 41, 42) and 44 inches, and to deliver them, 
carefully packed in a crate, and carriage jree within 
3 miles of Charing Cross, or at any London Railway 
terminus, on receipt of P. O. O. for 26s. 


HOW TO ORDER A BUST AND ADAPT IT TO THE FIGURE , 


When ordering a Bust it is better to send a calico body made to fit, or a" 
old dress body that fits well: the three measures shown on fig. 1 should also 
be sent, and it should be stated whether the lady is ef proportionate figure, 
or stoops, or is very erect. A Bust suited to the lady will then be carefully 

selected from our stock, and forwarded with the body. 

N. B. It must be understood that it is always necessary to select a Bust 
slightly smaller than the lady’s dress body, because the bust cannot under 
any circumstances be made smaller, while it is very easy to pad it up to the 
required size. 

f the Bust is too small at the waist, a belt of wadding of the required 
thickness is to_be fastened round the waist. and the same thing can be done 
as regards the Chest, the shoulders, &c. : if the lady is stooping or round shoul- 
dered, two thickness of flannel placed on the upper part of back will bring 
the Bust to the proper shape ; these paddings are simply pinned on the Bust, 
which may thus be made to serve for persons of different figures and sizes. 

The best way of enclosing the dress body and Post Office Order, is to buy 
one of the large Registered Totter envelopes measuring 10 inches by 7} inches, 
which are sold at all Post Offices, price 3d. This will be sufficiently large to 
contain the Letter, P. O. Order, and Body. without any trouble in peers. : 
the postage will be about 2d. or 3d. according to the thickness of the body. 


N. B. The various articles named above can be obtained only from 
Messrs. Louis Devere & Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. Or. 
ders to be sent by letter, enclosing stamps)\or \P. O; Order, for the amount. 


REVERSE VIEWS OF SUR PLATES 1 TS 4. 


PLATE 1. PLATE 32. 


PLATE 38. PLATE 4. 
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Obserbations 
LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


From the experience of former ycars, we 
should say there are persons at the present 
time thinking what they shall bring out as a 
new fashion; but not knowing how Fashion 
progresses, they often bring out an absurdity 
that some people may adopt, but after a while 
it is found out that it is not the Fashion, and 
that the dress can only be worn a short time; 
had they followed the true Jaws of Fashion, 
it might have been worn two or three years, 
because true Fashion proceeds by slow de- 
grees, not from one extreme to another—for 
instance, not from tight-fitting to loose-fitting 
garments, nor from harmonies of color to 
colors of striking contrast. The present taste 

is to show to the greatest advantage the 
beautiful forms of the Ladies; they have, 
therefore, gone back to the classic form; 
hence the additional seams, causing the 
garment to fit without creasing. The first 
idea of the Jersey was to do without seams, but 
this was wrong, it was going back in Fashion 
instead of advancing. 

A little more than twelve months ago, we 
predicted the present. taste for the Classic in 
dress; this taste has progressed, and will 
doubtless continue a long time, with all the 
beautiful harmony of colors in the materials. 
Last December we gave on Plate 1 the first 
three costumes trimmed with embroidery. This 
style has increased in favor ever since, and the 
most beautiful dresses seen in Paris are trim- 

ie med with embroidery. Jackcts made entirely 

of brocade are increasing in favor, and larger 
quantities of brocade will be worn on dresses. 
Jackets will be worn longer, to take the appear- 
ance of the Jersey ; when made shorter, they 
will be cut round at the bottom, instead of with 
points. In the widths of skirts at front there 
will be no change, but great variety in the style 
of arrangement. 


The Comtesse de B—— stated some time 
ago in this Magazine, that the freedom of 
Fashion allowed a Lady to select a bonnet or 
hat that suited her face: some Ladies requir- 
ing a close, others an open bonnet or hat, which 
must always be suited to the character of the 
face,—we say this, because in England there 
has lately been a tendency to adopt one form, 
which is a great disadvantage to Ladies. 
Fashion generally decides whether bonnets and 
hats are worn larger or smaller, but the infinity 
of changes that is always going on in the trim- 
ming and arrangement, constitutes the most 
important part of the style in vogue. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Faubourg St. Germain, Paris, 
July 26th, 1880. 

Ma Chére Amie, 

While all the monde élégant quit Paris for the 
seaside, the chateaux, and the country, to shun the 
too boisterous féte of the 14th of July, the inhabitants 
of the country come from 25 to 30 Weagues round, to 
assist at this glorious féte: they come in troops, 
in families, by pleasure trains. All their little 
business affairs have been left till this moment, and 
with the pleasure of seeing this grand feast, they can 
buy their stock of dresses, gloves, boots and shoes, 
&c., for the forthcoming season. 

It was well worth coming to Paris for the féte this 
nad ; Paris was really ental The Avenue des Champs 

lysées, lighted up with ite garlands of fire, had a 
magical effect. The Seine, too, was beautiful to con- 
template, but what was most amusing to me was to 
look at all the spectators, at their nationalities, and 
their costumes, which were most varied both in form 
and color. On the whole, the costumes were pretty 
and bien réussis ; the mixing of colors were tasty, and 
the general appearance elegant. Where is the time 
when a provincial coming to Paris could be recognised 
as such? Thanks to good fashion books and good 
patterns, the difference between the country and 
town lady is slight, and should both ladies’ tastes be 
put in the balance, the country lady would have, I 
think, the advantage; for, on the Whee. her taste is y) 
quieter and less assuming, bearing, if I may be 
allowed to say so, the stamp of the graceful nature 
which surrounds her. 

I have not yet spoken to you of the new fantasie 
which, in a few weeks, has taken a most astoniship 
development. I mean the colored balayeusea. Blac 
is very much worn, and to relieve it something bright 
was neceseary. Nothing could look prettier than a 
colored balayeuse. For instance, a black dress is 
worn with a red, violet, or old gold hat or bonnet; 
well, according to the hat the plissé must be either 
red, violet. or old gold. These pliseés are made of satin, 
two or three inches deep, and are sewn at the edge 
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a light dress a darker shaded plissé is sewn between 
two plissés of white balayense; this richness of 
trimming and profusion of lace greatly improves a 
a costume, and makes an elegant dress of a simple 

+ toilette. 


4 Gloves have also undergone a slight alteration : 

they are worn long to the elbow, but instead of being 
7 plain kid up to the top, they are cut in three intervals 
a of the width of 1 inch, and filled in by a lace insertion 


of Linch in width; this idea is very good, as it vives 
more width to the glove, and allows it to fit without 
any crease. 

Hoods are quite the fashion now: they are worn on 
all sorts of mantles, jackets, ulsters, cache pouxsiére, 
and even over plain bodies. ‘The hood is always 
lined with silk or syrah, and may be made pointed or 
round. Over a black silk jacket trimmed with lace 
the hood should be lace also. 

Another new fantaxie is the cotton parasol, which 
is very cheap, and not very elegant. unless it ix to be 
worn with a cotton dress, and both trimmed with 
handsome lace. ‘Then both together form an elegant 
morning promenade Costume for the seaside or 
country. 

CoMTESSE DE B—. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


N.B. The full-sized Patterns given in this Magazine 
areall cut for Ladies of medium height, and of propor- 
tionate figure: measuring B44 inches round the chest, an 
24 waist. antlers otherivise stated in the description, 

All allowances necessary for the seamsare already given. 
to these Patterns, so that the same NEED NOT be allowed 
for when cutting ont except in materials that require 
extra wide turnings in, 


THE BRIGHTON CORSAGE. (376.) 

Onur first pattern is the Corsage for the Brighton 
Costume, which is illustrated on the second figure of 
Plate 1 (No. 376). ‘This pattern is for a lady of good 
figure, and consists of six pieces, viz.: Back with its 
plissé, back skirt. sidepiece, sidepiece of front, collar, 
and sleeve. The seam that joins the sidepiece of 
front to the front, is marked by one small cut near 
the armhole. 


LITTLE RENEE'S COSTUME. (377.) 

Our second pattern (all the pisses of which are 
marked by one hole) is the body part of the little 
Renee's Costume, which is shown on No. 377 of Plate 
1. It is for a little girl of five years old, and consists 
of back, sidepicce, front, collar, and sleeve. Two 
kilted flounces, each about 4 inches deep at front, and 
a single flounce at back will have to be added to com- 
plete the full length of skirt. The sash is orily a 
plain piece of silk or satin about five inches wide. 


Description 
OL the Plates of Costumes. 


Full-sized patterns of all the Dresses, Casaqnea, 
Pelisses, gc. on these plates are supplied at the nomi- 
nal prices of from 3d to 6d. each, for the accomodation 
of subscribers. For particulars see pages 10 aud 11, 

The Number in brackets, preceding the deacription 


an 
r. 


: of each figure, is the number of the Costume in ovr tist 
ry of full-sized patterns. 
NATO. ¥,* The Reverse views of all the Costumes on Plates 


és 1to4 will be found on plate 6. 
oth. PLATE TIE FIRST. 
Vv Fig. 1.—(375).—The Torquay Morning Sea- 


Vice 
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‘ ! of the skirt, allowing it to show about I} inches. On 
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side Costume of blue zey phir (washing material). 
It is composed of an underskirt and a blouse 
polonaise, trimmed all round by a plissé, and 
tustened at the waist by a waistband. It is 
looped up by four pleats in front, the drawing 
back of which produces the opening at bottom. 
The back is well draped by ribbons. | The 
flounce of the nnderskirt is long and full, with 
a heading. and is edged all round by a plizs¢. 
Will require 12 yds of zephyr; 24 buttons.. 

Fig. 2.—(376).—The Brighton Toilette of 
pompadour satin embré (washing material), 
trimined with pipings of red; the loops may 
be of the same material as the pipings, or of 
satin ribbon. he eriraxse body is high to the 
neck. trimmed bya deep collar. ‘The back forms 
a slight coat skirt, the opening of which is filled 
by a plisxe of red. The petticoat is a long 
plisse, and the overskirt which fastens on it is 
elegantly pleated in front and draped behind. 
This toilette will take 10 yds. pompadour; 14 
yds. red satinette; 3} yds. ribbun ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(377).—Little Rénée Seaside Cos- 
tume of blue marine, trimmed with light blue 
silk. This little princess dress is edged in 
front by two plissés, and at back by a tlounce 
which starts from under the light blue sash. 
The dress is buttoned in front as far as the 
light blue sash, a cross band of dark blue is 
laid under the sash, and fastened at the sides 
by two buttons. This dress can be made in 
woollen or washing materials. It will take 
3 yds. blue satinette; 1 yd. light blue silk; 
12 buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(378).—The Eglantine Blouse Cos- 
tume of pink zephyr, trimmed with embroidery. 
The front and back are laid in pleats; the 
underskirt is a plissé; the back is caught to- 
gether by a sash; the whole is trimmed with 
embroidery. Will require 4 yds zephyr; 5} 
yds. embrvidery ; 6 buttons. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1. — (379)—The Gladys Demi-saison 
Paletot of light cloth. Will require 24 yds. 
cloth, and 18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(380).— The Churehhill Carriage 
Costume of buff brocade and buff silk. The 
tunic is cut en princesse front and back. It 
opens V shaped in front, and is trimmed by 
revere ; the tunic is well looped up at back, and 
gracefully draped at sides under cerise bows ; 
the whole is edged by fringe. The tablier is 
bouillonnaé down to the flounce, which is carried 
all round the train. Will require 53 yds. 
brocade; 5 yds. silk; 6 yds. ribbon; 6 yds 
fringe; 12 luttons. 

Fig. 8.—(381).—The Amethyst Home Cos- 
tume of lilac satinette, trimmed with spotted 
material. ‘I'he front, which has a spotted qilef, 
is cut cx prinecsxe down to the first point, 
where it is gathered under a bow. The ribbon 
of this first bow is not cut, but forms another 
bow, which hides the gathers of the second 
pointed drapery. The back forms the usual 
jacket body, fulled in slightly under the two 
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buttons, and imitating a coat skirt; two porf's 
are formed on the underskirt, which is trimmed 
in front by two plisscéx, and at back by one, the 
whole ornamented by spotted material. Will 
take 12 yds. satinette; 2 yds. spotted material; 
3 yds. ribbon; 12 buttons. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


Fig. 1.—(382).—The St. Germain Tea Gown 
of nut colored cachkemire, trimmed with pink 
silk. Itis a princesse robe opened in front on 
a petticoat of small flounces, and is edged by 
revers of pink silk. The back is elegantly 
looped up by a handsome sash of pink silk; 
the bottom is trimmed all round by a band of 
silk, and round the neck a Sarah-Bernhardt 
vuche of lace, with a coquille reaching to the 
waist. This elegant Tea Gown will require 11 
yds. cachemire; 3 yds. silk. 

Fig. 2.—(383).—The Primrose Ball Toilette 
of straw colored silk, trimmed with white satin. 
The cuirasse body opens in front en V, the 
space being filled by a plastron of bouillonné 
white satin, edged by old point de Venixe. Four 
deep folded ace are laid on the hips, and 
draped behind by an ornament which might be 
replaced by flowers or loops of ribbon. The 
tablier is of white satin brocade, edged b 

ehenille fringe. The underskirt is borillonne, 
of silk and white satin, and is edged by two 
plissés ; the back of train, which is made en 
pouff, is ornamented at the bottom like the 
front. Will require: 14 yds. straw-colored 
silk; 3} yds. white satin; 1} yds. brocade; 2 
yds. fringe; 7} yds. lace. 

Fig. 3. — (384). — The Carington Dinner 
Toilette of blue brocade, trimmed with blue 
satin. This elegant costume is cut en princesse 
both back and front ; the front is pleated under 
a double bow, and a large revers of satin is 
sewn on the front and looped up under another 
revers which is fastened on the side; the whole 
is trimmed by plissés of white and blue satin. 
The petticoat is made of blue satin flounces and 
bouillonné. Revers of satin are laid across the 
shoulders, forming a round collar behind and 
narrowing down the front to the bow in a 
point. Will take 12 yds. brocade if long train 
is required, if demi-train 10 yds. will be suffi- 
cient; 12 yds. satin; 9 yds. white satin plisze. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


At the upper part of this Plate three elegant 
Bonnets are represented :— 

The Milly Bonnet of white chip trimmed 
with Princess of Wales red and grey feathers. 
The Lilian Bonnet of grey chip trimmed with 
black satin ribbon and caroubier roses; the 
crown of the bonnet is trimmed with firelight 
beads. 

The Lydia Bonnet of white chip trimmed 
with mauve sizrahk, white feathers, and white 
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Fig. 1.—(385).—The Darea Promenade Cos- 
tume of drab alpaca, trimmed with spotted 
Soulard. The cuirasse body is trimmed with 
double collar of foulard, the front of skirt by 
double draperies, the upper one being gathered 
in the middle, while the second is only draped. 
The back is well looped up by bows ; the whole 
being ornamented by youlard. The petticoat is 
trimmed by a plissé and a bouilluane. Will 
take 10 yds. alpaca; 2} yds. soulard; 18 
buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(386).—The Harewood Black Silk 
Costume, trimmed with fringe. The body, 
slightly opened in front, forms a coat-skirt be- 
hind; it. is trimmed by a collar und a gathered 
fold of silk. ‘The apron is laid in three folds, 
and is trimmed with fringe; the skirt is plissé 
and coquillé ; the back is well draped and falls 
very gracefully. This stylish costume will 
require 17 yds. black silk; 1} yds. of fringe ; 
12 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(387).—The Baden Travelling Cos- 
tume of drab cloth, trinmed with shepherd’s 
pee The jacket buttons in front, and at 

ack the openings are filled in by plixxés. In 
front the overskirt is open on # petticoat of 
double pleats, and the back is well draped on 
the petticoat. The whole is trimmed with 
aheplend's plaid. Will require: 10 yds. single 
width cloth; 3 yds. plaid. 
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PLATE THE FIFTH. 


Fig. 1.—(388).—The Agnes Morning Dress 
of white nansouk, trimmed with embroidery and 
pliseés. This costume can be made of any 
material, the most suitable being linen for 
summer and woollen for winter wear. It will 
require 13 yds. material; 12 buttons; 8} yds. 
embroidery. 

Fig. 2.—(389).—Bathing Costume, for a 
Young Lady, of blue serge trimmed with white 
braid. Will take 5 yds. serge; 7 yds. wide 
braid; 14 yds. narrow ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(390).— Bathing Costume for a 
Lady. This blouse costume is made back and 
front alike. From the shoulder-yoke start 
double pleats which are gathered at the waist 
by a band, and are then allowed to fall grace- 
fully. Will require: 8 yds. serge; 43 yds. 
wide braid ; 6} yds. narrow braid; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(391).— The Knollys Promenade 
Costume of brown cachemire, trimmed with 
pipings. The cuirasse is made with two points 
back and front. The front of skirt is arranged 
in two pointed draperies. The back is elegantly 
looped up and buttoned on the front draperies. 
The underskirt has a deep plizeé. Will require: 
11 yds. cachemire ; 4 yds. mbbon ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 5.—(392).—Visite Mantle of Shuddas, 
trimmed with passementerie and fringe. It is 
well draped behind, and ornamented by pasee- 
menteric, The front forms a mantilla with 
square ends. It will require 3 yds. Shuddas; Os 
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A CRUEL ALTERNATIVE. 


In Torey Cuaprers. 


By the Author of “‘ Basil Raymond's Wife,"’ ‘* Well 
Outworn,”’ §c., Fc. 


CHAPTER I. 
AT DEWHIRST FARM. 


7 ND you will be kind to them 
Ellen. You will never let them 
suffer for my sin if you can help 
it’” 

““May God deal with me and 
mine, as I deal with your wife 
and child, Robert,’ was the 
solemn answer, spoken in the gloom of a 
prison-cell. 

They looked into each other’s eyes for one 
minute, this brother and sister, between whose 
lives how much more than the severing waves 
of ocean was to roll henceforth,—and heart 
spake unto heart in the solemn moment of 
farewell; heart answered unto heart in the 
promise given by Ellen Clitheroe to guard her 
brother's helpless wife and child. 


She kept her word. 

Far away in the green heart of Sunnyshire, 
among the apple trees of wide-spreading 
orchards, lay Dewhirst Farm, where widowed 
Ellen Clitheroe reigned mistress, with an only 
son to remind her of the bluff, hearty, young 
husband. who had met a sudden end in the 
hunting-field. To her quiet dwelling among 
the apple trees she brought her brother’s wife 
and his year-old child. Here, in spite of tender 
care and unremitting attention, in spite of 
health-giving breezes which had shaken the 
perfume out of acres of heather before it 
rustled in the apple-boughs, in spite of country 
fare and country leisure, poor Alice slipped out 
of a life which had been very hard to her. She 
died in the strong tender arms of her husband’s 
sister, with the breath of her little child’s last 
kiss warm on her dying mouth, and left that 
young child as a legacy to Ellen Clitheroe, a 
solemn bequest of helplessness and innocence. 

Mrs. Clitheroe accepted the charge as she 
accepted all things which came to her in the 
way of duty; but with an added tenderness, 
because the child’s parents were dear to her. 
One was her own brother—her twin, with 
whom she had shared her mother’s breast, her 
childish sports, her girlish memories ; and the 
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other was her friend of friends, her school- 
fellow and confidante, and now, in different 
senses, both “ were not.” 

So Honor Gethin grew to girlhood among 
the apple trees of Dewhirst Farm, the darling 
of her aunt, the sometimes caressed. sometimes 
slighted companion of wayward Tom Clitheroe, 
her cousin. 

As Tom Clitheroe grew to manhood, he 
showed a sad lack of the noble qualities which 
were 80 conspicuous in his mother. Often with 
a sigh Mrs. Clitheroe remarked the likeness he 
bore to his uncle Ned, his father’s brother, 
who, as the simple villagers expressed it, had 
“ gone to the dogs and died in the workus,” 
and she sadly acknowledged that the resem- 
blance was not confined to outward appearance 
alone. Careless, rough, and uncourteous to 
those nearest to him, the young man had ac- 
quired a questionable popularity in the neigh- 
bouring village by fitful generosity, and an in- 
clination to “stand treat” at the alehouge, 
which always appeals to the reasoning powers 
of those who affect such places of entertain- 
ment. But had this been all, the cloud on 
Mrs. Clitheroe’s face might not have been so 
heavy, nor her sighs so frequent; but there 
were darker stories concerning the doings of 
this only son, tales of riot and profligacy ; 
stories which were, alas! too true concerning 
the young man. 

When Honor Gethin grew to the prime of 
her beautiful girlhood—and she was very fair 
—Mrs. Clitheroe hoped that her charms might 
prove a loadstone to reckless Tom, and serve 
to lure him into wisdom’s ways of pleasantness, 
and draw his unruly feet betimes into paths of 
peace. 

In one way her desirc was gratified. Tom 
Clitheroe fell violently in love with his cousin, 
but Honor refused the offer he made her, with- 
out a moment’s consideration. The comely 
face and manly proportions of her cousin, 
which were pleasing enough to more than one 
rustic beauty, had no attractions for the pale 
but lovely girl, whose tastes and pursuits were 
of a nature far above any conception of Tom 
Clitheroe's. 

There was no hesitation in Honor’s refusal ; 
no faintest shadow of hope in her manner of 
dismissing her cousin’s suit, and henceforth, 
because she was unattainable, she became the 
one thing of value to Tom Clitheroe, and he 
said savagely to himself that he “ would win 
her for his wife, or know the reason why.” 

It was not long before he did know the 
“reason why.” The pure virginal heart of 
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Honor Gethin was no longer in her own keeping. 

There had come to reside at a pretty villa in 
the neighbourhood of Dewhirst Farm, a widow 
lady with an only son. 

Mrs. Lorimer had taken Maple Villa on 
account of the health of her son, who was an 
officer home from India on a two years’ sick 
leave. 

Being a lady of retiring but amiable disposi- 
tion, she avoided society, and kept no company 
of her own apparent rank in life, but having 
called at Dewhirst Farm soon after her arrival 
in Sunnyshire, on matters relating to daily 
supplies of milk, eggs, &c., she had seen Honor 
Gethin. 

Now Honor Gethin, in the blush of her 
beautiful girlhood, was a fair sight to see, and 
the old lady, who was something of an artist, 
and whose hand had yet cunning enough to 
pourtray what pleased her cultivated eye, had 
improved her acquaintance with this lovely 
country flower, and after a few interviews, had 
requested Miss Gethin to sit to her. 

Honor complied, and as the sittings took 
place at Maple Villa, she was thrown much into 
the society of the invalid soldier. 

Perhaps he told his adventures, and she, like 
Desdemona, loved him for the dangers he had 
passed through, perhaps he only looked and 
loved, but in whatever manner Captain 
Lorimer performed his wooing, there was no 
doubt of his victory. 

As yet, however, the delicious secret was 
their own. Mrs. Lorimer, innocent, unsus- 
picions, artistic, thinking more of the fall of a 
drapery, the pose of an arm, than of the reali- 
ties of life, was blind and deaf to the tender 
idyll enacted before her; Mrs. Clitheroe, in her 
busy farm life, saw nothing particular in 
Honor’s visits to Maple Villa; she heard much 
of the picture that progressed but slowly, and 
very little of Captain Lorimer, therefore she 
entertained no suspicion. 

Tom Clitheroe was supported by his own 
vanity in his pretensions to his cousin’s hand, 
until the fateful moment that she definitely 
refused him, but having set himself to find 
out “the reason why,” he was not long before 
he did so. 


CHAPTER II. 
IN DAWLEY WOOD. 

A pleasant footpath led through Dawley 
Wood from the orchards round Dewhirst Farm 
to the neighbouring town of Ellerby; a path 
bordered in the early May days with pale prim- 
roses and budding violets, while on every side, 


as far as the eye could reach, the ground was 
carpeted with blue and white—the vivid azure 
of blue-bells, and the tender, pinky white of 
the fleeting wood-anemones. Here and there 
on the way were rustic seats, rough wooden 
benches, old and moss-covered, placed there in 
times long forgotten, by some lord of the wood, 
willing to pleasure the people. 

Upon one of these seats, half-way through 
the wood, a seat removed a little from the 
public pathway, hid cosily under the green oak 
branches, and viewing a ferny glade of the 
wood, sat Captain Lorimer and Honor Gethin. 

It was a tender May evening. The sun had 
set, and the silver crescent of a young moon 
peeped down from a break in the oak-boughs 
upon the lovers. 

Honor’s straw hat, filled with bluebells and 
primroses, lay on her lap, but fastened in her 
bosom was a rose-bud, a perfect yellow gem, 
which had never before felt the woodland 
breezes, and which gave out a faint exotic per- 
fume with every movement of the lovely 
wearer. 

Captain Lorimer was speaking earnestly and 
urgently : 

“ Your arguments are quite useless, darling. 
What need we care if your birth be ever so 
humble. My mother has the soul of a true 
artist, she can admire and love beauty, wher- 
ever she sees it, and where can she finda fairer 
face P” 

“Ah!” sighed Honor Gethin, “ that is all 
very well for a picture, but for your wife——” 

A footstep in the underwood behind startled 
them, and they both rose, Honor’s hat, with its 
wreath of azure and gold, fell unheeded to the 
ground, and a quick cry broke from her lips 
as she saw her cousin, Tom Clitheroe, standing 
near them. 

He was flushed and angry-looking, a fierce 
flame burned in his eyes, and a curse was on 
his lips. 

“Oh! Captain Lorimer,” he cried in a hoarse 
voice, “ this is how you spend your sick leave, 
is it? In leading astray our village beauty P” 

Captain Lorimer turned upon his accuser 
with a blazing eye. 

“ Sir,” he thundered, “are you mad or——” 

“ Drunk, I suppose you mean,”’ sneered Tom 
Clitheroe. ‘ No, Captain Lorimer, I may have 
taken a friendly glass, but I am too sober to 
think that you mean to marry Honor Gethin,— 
the daughter of ——” 

“Of whom?” said Honor, excitement and 
vague fear lending a shrill ring to her usually 
musical voice. 
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Her cousin turned savagely upon her. 
“TI promised I would never tell, but I break 
that promise now. If you had been my wife, 
you should have gone to your grave without 
knowing your disgrace, but now: a 
“Silence,” cried Captain Lorimer, putting 
his arm round Honor, “this lady is my pro- 
mised wife, and you say another word to terrify 
her at your peril.” 
He lifted his clenched fist as he spoke, but 
Honor slipped from his hold, and said firmly : 
“Harry, do not prevent the truth being 
spoken; if my cousin knows anything to my 
disadvantage, let him state it. Speak, Tom.” 
She stood before her cousin, pale and calm, 
but with a fecling very like despair in her 
heart. Perhaps her face appealed to him, and 
he might, having pity upon her, have held his 
peace, but at the same moment, Harry Lorimer, 
with a fond, protesting gesture, placed his 
hand upon her shoulder. 


Tom Clitheroc’s eyes blazed. That sight 
quenched the rising flame of pity, and loosed 
his tongue. 

“You shall have the truth, my proud 
cousin,” he said savagely, “ your father, whom 
you thought dead, is beyond the seas, working 
out his term of penal servitude for man- 
slaughter. Manslaughter they called it,” he 
sneered, “ but I have heard the same offence, 
committed with greater cause, called murder.” 


Honor's cheek grew ghastly white, and she 
shrank instinctively from her lover. 

“Twill go home,” she said in a spiritless 
dazed way. 

“ Do, dearest,” said Captain Lorimer eagerly. 
“T will take you home.” 

“No, no,” she cried hastily, “let me go 
alone. I am better alone. I must speak to 
Aunt Ellen.” 

And without another word, she sprang from 
her lover’s side, and ran quickly down the blue- 
bell-bordered path towards Dewhirst Farm. 

“Now, Mr. Tom Clitheroe,” said Captain 
Lorimer, turning after an ominous pause to 
the young farmer, “what have you further to 
say.” 

“ Only this,” was the reply, and an unexpec- 
ted blow felled Captain Lorimer, who was 
weak yet, to the ground. Brute force and 
passion mastered the faint spark of manliness 
in Tom Clitheroe, and he dealt more than one 
savage blow to his fallen foe before he passed 
with hasty footsteps down the woodland way 
towards his home. 

Perhaps he had heard footsteps, for in the 
next minute a man turned a corner of the path 
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from Ellerby, and seeing the prostrate figure 
of the captain, hastened at once to him. 

He was a tall, powerful man, bronzed and 
bearded, and he sprang forward with the free 
step of one used to tread wider expanses of 
moor and pasture, and denser woods than those 
of peaceful England. 

He knelt down by the fallen man, and raised 
his head. It was growing dusk in the wood, 
but the faint glimmering moonlight fell upon 
the closed eyes and pale patrician face of 
Harry Lorimer. 

“‘ Great God,” cried the stranger; “that face! 
and is this the first sight that meets me when 
I come to seek my child?” 

* * * * 


CHAPTER III. 
A CRUEL ALTERNATIVE. 

There had been consternation at Dewhirst 
Farm. Tom Clitheroe, on returning from 
Dawley Wood, had possessed himself of all the 
money and valuables he could lay hand upon, 
and had departed no one knew whither. 

The same evening (before the young man 
was missed), and while Honor Gethin heard 
from Mrs. Clitheroe the story of the past, a 
wanderer from the far ends of the earth re- 
turned to look upon the face of the child he 
had not seen since her babyhood, and to clasp 
the hand of that true sister who had sheltered 
her miserable orphanhood. 

Robert Gordon, who had left England as a 
convicted felon, returned. His sentence had 
been remitted a year or two before for good 
conduct, and he had spent the intervening 
time in making a home for his daughter in the 
country in which, though he had no chance at 
first but to live, he now elected as the land 
where he would die. 

A simple, primitive, little homestead in 
Gipps’ Land awaited Robert Gordon’s daugh- 
ter, that daughter who bore her mother’s 
maiden name, and had grown up in ignorance 
of her father’s existence; but as Robert 
Gordon detailed his schemes for the future to 
his child, he knew that a great wrench must 
be made by Honor before she was free to follow 
his footsteps to that far-away home. 

“Will she come ?” he mused day by day, as 
Honor's cheek grew paler, and no tidings came 
from Maple Villa. 

The returned convict had conveyed the 
senseless form of Captain Lorimer to his 
mother’s house, and had left him to the care of 
his servants, stoutly refusing to see the young 
man’s mother. 

But in a day or two Mrs. Lorimer, hearing 
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that the man who had succoured her son was 
at Dewhirst Farm, walked over, and taking no 
refusal, had an interview with Robert Gordon. 

It was a long one, and none ever knew what 
took place—what words were said, whether of 
recrifnination, of pardon, or of explanation, but 
when the parlour door opened, Mrs. Lorimer 
came forth with a white face and a quick ex- 
cited step, and meeting Honor on the door- 
step, as she came in from the garden, she 
shrank away for a moment from her. 

But Honor Gordon would not be put aside. 

“ How is—Captain Lorimer?” she faltered. 

“Honor,” said the widow solemnly, “you 
will be called upon soon to make a choice.” 

“A choice,” cried the girl in surprise. 

“Yes, a cruel alternative is before you. 
Weigh well your decision before you utter it.” 

She would not say more, but walked swiftly 
down the steps, and through the apple trees, 
from which the first glory of rose-colored 
bloom had already begun to wither. 

“A cruel alternative,” mused the girl, 
“ What can she mean?” 

She soon knew all. 

The same afternoon, while Mrs. Clitheroe 
was urgently seeking her missing son in 
haunts where he would nevermore be found, 
Honor heard the story of her father’s youth, of 
the sin and sorrow which had so early laid low 
the fair head of her young mother. 

Before her marriage with Robert Gordon, 
Alice Gethin had been persecuted by the 
attentions of a man superior to her in rank, 
and—though she was not aware of that fact— 
the husband of a talented and lovely woman. 
She successfully resisted his overtures, and for 
some time after her marriage with Robert 
Gordon, who then held a clerkship in a London 
bank, she lost sight of her persecutor. But 
one fatal day, the young husband, having left 
his wife and infant child in perfect health and 
safety, was summoned from his business by 
news of the sudden illness of his wife. He 
found her in strong hysterics, and as she gradu- 
ally recovered, he wrung from her the cause of 
her illness. Tho man she dreaded had un- 
expectedly entered her house, and but for the 
timely entrance of a neighbour, there would 
have been a darker stain on the story Honor 
heard from her father. 

Robert Gordon insisted on knowing the name 
of the man who acted the coward's part to his 
wife. It was a name well known to London 
ears, though simple Alice was ignorant of that, 
and, to make assurance doubly sure, the 
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park a few days after Alice had told all. 

From that day Robert Gordon dogged the 
footsteps of his wife’s persecutor, and at length 
gained admittance to his presence. 

The father passed lightly over this inter- 
view. He had entered into the presence of 
the profligate unarmed, intending to adminis- 
ter such punishment as an an honest British 
fist could give, but Major Lester drew a pistol 
upon his antagonist. Blinded by rage, Robert 
Gordon snatched the weapon, and shot his 
enemy dead. He made no attempt to escape, 
he even sent the dead man’s son, a child of 
five, who met him at the chamber-door frigh- 
tened at the shot, to summon servants to the 
spot. 

He pleaded guilty to the charge of man- 
slaughter, and expressed no regret at the dead 
man’s fate, though denying that he meant to 
kill him. 

He had served three parts of his sentence 
when it was remitted, and then he set to work 
to realise the dream which had been his only 
consolation in captivity—to make a home to 
which he might bring his child. He had been in- 
formed of his wife’s death; he knew that there 
could be no reunion with that gentle life, except 
beyond the stars, but his daughter might come 
to this new land to be a comfort to his de- 
clining years. 

With this hope he had returned to England ; 
with this hope quickened and exultant in his 
heart, he had taken the woodland path from 
Ellerby to Dewhirst Farm,—and there, in the 
wooded way, among the bluebells and prim- 
roses of an English spring, lay the senseless 
form of the son, the living likeness of the man 
he had slain! 

It was a sorry home-coming for Robert 
Gordon. 

When Mrs. Lorimer insisted on an inter- 
view with him, Robert Gordon told the truth. 
The widow of Major Lester had changed her 
name, in deference to the wishes of a relative 
who had handsomely provided for her, and she 
had carefully kept from her son the true story 
of his father’s death ; but there was a rising of 
the old bitterness in her heart when she stood 
face to face with her husband’s destroyer. 

She had heard that very morning from her 
son of his love for beautiful Honor Gethin, 
and it had been part of her purpose in visiting 
the farm to bring the girl to Maple Villa as 
Captain Lorimer’s affianced wife. 

Of course, Robert Gordon's story altcred her 


. purpose, but she loved her son, and knew his 


heart was set upon this one woman. 


THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


“ Let her choose between us, Robert Gordon,” 
said the widow passionately, “if she choose to 
be Harry’s wife, she shall be my daughter, 
but she must be child of yours no longer.” 
“And if she choose to be my daughter,” 
replied Robert Gordon grimly, “she will only 
avenge her mother’s wrong upon his father’s 
son.” 
“So be it,” said Mrs. Lorimer. “ Let Honor 
choose. 
* * * * 


She had asked for a weck in which to make 
herchoice between father and lover. There were 
none to influence her decision ; Captain Lori- 
mer lay sick unto death (she being unaware), 
his mother did not leave him day nor night; 
Ellen Clitheroe was in London making that 
fruitless search which was never rewarded; 
and Robert Gordon, though eating his heart 
away with anxiety, was too proud to say one 
word to bias his child in that solemn choice 
which was to decide the fate of her whole after- 
life. Sothe battle was fought alone, victory 
hanging evenly between contesting feclings, 
but an outward influence decided at last. She 
sat in the quict parlour on the evening before 
her week’s probation expired, her father was in 
the room reading, the window was open to the 
faint May breezes, swect with the scent of apple- 
bloom, when the sound of voices on the strip of 
greensward outside arrested her attention. 

“Yes,” said some person in a low tone, “he 
died at half-past four this afternoon.” 

She looked out at the open window, and 
recognised Mrs. Lorimer’s gardener. 

“Who is dead ?” she gasped. 

“Mr. Harry, miss, — the captain.” 

Her father was near her, his arm supported 
her in that dreadful moment. She sank upon 
his breast with a bitter ery. 

“Take me, father, take me whither you will, 
I have no alternative now.” 

* * * * 

Years afterwards, when Tom Clitheroe (who 
was killed in a drunken squabble on the night 
he returned to his mother’s roof) Jay in his 
grave, when Ellen Clitheroe was an aged 
woman, feeling very lonely in her large quiet 
farm-dwelling, one came from over the sea to 
find a home under the roof which had sheltered 
her childhood. 

Honor Gordon left her father’s grave in a far 
country, and in that grave she buried also the 
sorrow of her youth. She brought her modest 
portion, and set up house with her aunt, who, 
dying at a good age, left her Dewhirst Farm 
with all her belongings. 


Honor Gordon is an old woman now. She 
has a strong, clear head for business, and is 
cheerful of mien, but her life has been a lonely 
one. She remained true to her only love, and A 
the most sacred spot on earth to her is the 
green sod which covers all that was mortal of 
Harry Lorrimer. 


“MISSING!” 


8Y°3-7 HERE is the Atalanta? the good shi 
€ 't ‘That bore across the ocean English bors 

‘A¥@ And bearded English seamen in their prime. 
<2 Where is the Atalanta? was the ory 

When ‘‘ Overdue ’’ was all we heard of her; 

Where is the Atalanta? asked the land, 
And ‘‘ Missing ’’ came the mournful answer back. 
Where is the Atalanta ? rose the wail 
Of panting hearts in dread of dreadful woe, 
“* Where is the ship that holds our dearest hopes, 
The missing ship that carried our young lives *"’ 
Then came the answerless sad answer—‘‘ Lost!” 


Another ship gone down on God’s great deep, 
Another venture foundered on its way ; 

And not a soul escaped to tell the tale 

Of how the Atalanta met her fate. 

Went she to doom beneath the tempest’s shock, 
Amid the crash of God’s great thunder-bolts, 
Swift-smitten with the ocean’s sudden rage ? 

Or sank she down beneath a smiling sky, 

A tropic warmth upon the waves, and songs 

That echoed in her timbers, till they changed 
Unto the cries, harsh, dissonant, and strained, 

Of human souls a-face with sudden death ? 

Was she drawn down beneath the bubbling waves, 
By some strange monster of the foreign deep ; 
Some kraken larger, stronger than his tribe, 
Whose slimy arms, wide-stretching, wrapped her 


round, 
And crushed her sides, and slew her goodly crew, 
And dragged her wreck beneath the summer seas 


Or hath she, after drifting out of course, 
Lighted on some fair island far away, 

A ‘‘ New Atlantis” with a ‘‘ Stranger’s House,”’ 
Where wearied, sick, and sorrowful may rest, 
Some haven like that port in southern seas, 
Fabled by England’s great Philosopher? 

Or hath she touched the lotus-eater’s land, 
Where under mystic sun and foliage strange, 
Her charméd crew dream on in peaceful ease, 
Without a thought of country, love, or home ? 


Ah, no! the cry that bursts from England’s heart, 

The wail of widow, orphan, weeping maid, 

Would break the subtlest charm of fabled isles, 

And bring the Atalanta home in haste. 

No! she hath sailed unto a darker shore, 

With all her freight of manhood and young hope, 

And to that port where English men and boys 

Unknowing drifted, we in turn must go; 

Now it is we, not they, are overdue, 

Now it is we, not they, who missing are, 

But in our faithful hearts we know that those 

Who set out homeward in that fated ship, 

Are lost no longer,—they have made their port, 

And wheresoe’er the Atalanta lies, 

They wait for us in that far, fairer world, 

Whereof God sayeth there is no more sea. 
HARRIETT STOCKALL. 


*,* Subscriptions to the ‘ATALANTA Fonp”’ 
(for providing for the relatives of the lost crew) can 
be sent to the Editors of this Magazine. The smallest 
amount will be received. Acknowledgements will be 
printed in our next issue. 


FOR AUGUST, 1880. 


The Court and High Hike. 


accompanied by Princess Beatrice, went to 
London on July 13th to attend a garden 
party given by the Prince and Princess of 
‘Wales at Marlborough Honse. Her Majesty, before 
leaving town, graciously honoured the Duchess of 
‘Westminster by a visit at Grosvenor House. On 
July 14th a grand Review was held by the Queen in 
Windsor Great Park. Her Majesty was accompanied 
by the Princess of Wales, Princess Christian, 
Princess Beatrico, and the Duchess of Connaught. 
Princes Albert Victor and George of Wales were 
of the Royal party. H.B.H. the Prince of Wales, 
as Colonel-in-Chief of the Household Cavalry 
Brigade, was at the head of the three regiments 
during the Review. H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge 
preceded the Queen on the ground, attended by Sir 
Garnet Wolesley and Sir Charles Ellice. The Queen, 
with Princess Beatrice, and the ladies and gentlemen 
of the Court, left Windsor Castle for Osborne on the 
21st July. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, with (their family, have spent a portion of 
the month at Sandringham, returning to Marlborough 
Honse for the Royal Garden Party, and for the pur- 
pose of attending the Grand Review at Windsor. 

His Majesty the King of Greece, with his suite, 
left London early in the month en route for Berlinand 


Copeabagel. 
he Grand Duke Alexis, of Russia, has been on a 
visit to this country. 

The Empress Eugenie and suite embarked at Cape 
Town in the ‘‘ Trojan,’’ which was ex to touch 
Madeira on July 21st, and to reach England about 
the 25th. A requiem service was performed on the 
spot where the unfortunate Prince fell, and the 
Empress remained alone all night on the scene of her 
son's death. Wreaths (many of which were from 

0 and were placed on the monument to the Prince, 
and the Empress paid the same melancholy tribute to 
the graves of the Basuto troopers who fell with the 
Prince aero 

The Archduke Rudolph of Austria is paying a long 
visit at the Belgian Court. His marriage with Prin- 
cess Stephanic will, probably, take place early next 
year at Vienna. 

We regret to hear that Her Grace the Duchess of 
‘Westminster is in very delicate health. 

st ayes and his family are on their way to 
Eng! na, 

The Dowager Marchioness of Ely has received an 
invitation from the Empress of Germany to visit her 
at Coblenz. 

The marriage of Mr. T. C. Baring with Miss 
Schuster, eldest daughter of Mr. and Lady Isabella 
Schuster, took place early in July at West Tytherley, 
Hants. The bride wore cream satin duchesse, stud- 
ded with pearls and orange-blossoms ; veil of Brussels 
lace, fastened with diamond stars. The bridesmaids 
wore cream-colored barége and satin, trimmed with 
Marguerites, lace hats to match, and golden arrows 
with diamond initials. A select and fashionable 
oereny. attended the ceremony, and some very 
handsome dresses were worn. 

The marriage of Lady Elizabeth Campbell, second 
daughter of the Duke of Argyll, with Mr. Clough 
Taylor, took place at St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, 
on July 17. 

A marriage is arranged between Sir Frederick 


Milner, Bart., and Miss Adeline Denison, daughter 
of Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. Beckett Denison, 

A marriage is to take place shortly between the 
Hon. St. John Broderick, M.P., eldest son of Vis- 
count Middleton, and the Hon. Hilda Charteris, third 
daughter of Lord and Lady Elcho. 

e have to announce the death, on the 4th ult., at 
Castle Ward, Co. Down, of the Hon. Harriet Margaret 
Maxwell, Viscountess Bangor, mother of the present 
Viscount. Her ladyship was in her seventy-sixth 
year. 


The Opera and Cheatres. 


#,% All communications for the EpiTor to be 
addressed to the Offices, No. 1, Kelso Place, Kensing- 
ton, W., and marked ‘‘ Theatrical Department.” 


DRURY LANE. 

This favorite house has reopened with a new piece 
called The World, written by Messrs. Paul Merritt, 
Henry Pettitt, and Augustus Harris. It is produced 
on a grand scale, and with a powerful company, in- 
cluding Messrs. Harris, Rignold, Harcourt, Harry 
Jackson, &c., &c., with Mesdames Helen Barry, 
Fanny Brough, Lambert, and Fanny Josephs. 

THE HAYMARKET. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft have brought their success- 
ful first season to a close at this charming house, Mr. 
T. W. Robertson’s well-known comedy School being 
on the boards until the 30th of July. The temporary 
management is undertaken by Mr. J. S. Clarke, who 
presents the public with a play of Mr. Dion Bouci- 
cault’s, which has been already tried in America, where 
it attracted much attention and criticism among our 
Transatlantic neighbours. 

THE LYCEUM. 

This house has closed after a most brilliant run of 
The Merchant of Venice and Iolanthe, the principal 
characters in both plays being sustained by Mr. 
Henry Irving and Mies Ellen Terry. The season 
concludes on July 3lst with a performance for Mr. 
Irving’s benefit, at which Mr. Sims Reeves with his 
son (the promising young tenor), Mrs. Bancroft, and 
Mr. J. L. Toole are announced to appear. Mr. 
Henry Irving appears as Charles I. in the play of 
that name, supported by Miss Ellen Terry as Queen 
Henrietta Maria. A special feature of the entertain- 
ment is the recital by Mr. Henry Irving of ‘‘ Tho 
Dream of Eugene Aram,’’ and by Miss Ellen Terry 
of Monk Lewis’s poem ‘‘ The Captive.”’ 

THE COURT. i 

The unprecedented success of Madame Modjeska 
at this favorite house has rendered the closing season 
a remarkable one. The grace and genius of this 
gifted lady have won for her an unassailable position 
on the English stage, and we look forward eagerly to 
an_ early eppcEmaity of chronicling another of her 
well-deserved successes. The entire company at the 
Court Theatre admirably supported the beautiful 
foreign artiste, and the greatest praise should be 

iven to the spirited management, which afforded 

mglish playgoers an opportunity of seeing such 
graces of person and acting as are combined in 
Madame Modjeska. 
THE FOLLY. 

Mr. H. J. Byron’s ‘‘lateat and greatest success ’’ 
continues to attract crowded andiences to this pretty 
little house. Not to see Mr. J. L. Toole as Burnaby 
Doublechick is to miss a great treat—a hearty, 
healthy, invigorating langh. Mr. John Billington 
acts the part of Lord Hesketh with much taste and 
good breeding, and a word of praise must be said for 
the admirable ‘‘ get-up”’ and nnostentatious humour 
displayed in the small part of Tibthorpe. Miss Lilian 


(Continued on page 12.) 


DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 
. Price 3d, 4d., and 6d. Each, 


Comprise all the Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelissos, &c., that appear in this Magazine, and are intended only for our Subscribers. These patterns are 
far superior to any that have hitherto been sold in England, France, or America. ‘hey are cut on new Scientific principles, by the first Parisian 
Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. ‘They will prove of very great advantage to all Drapers and Dressmakers, enabling them to 
make up with the greatest caso any Costume represented in this favorite Magazine. These Patterns will Jikewise be of very great service to those 


Ladies who have their dresses made up at home. 


The quantities of materials required for each Dress, Polisse, &c. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of each costume. 


THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST OF DEVERE’S MODEL PATTERNS ON SALE FROM JULY Sist. TO AUG. 3ist., 1880. 


6a IN ORDERING A PATTERN THE NUMBER (and Larter f any) MUST BE SPECIFIED. 


** PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 


FOR LADIES. 
All out for Chest measures of 344 inches only. 

Instructions for enlarging or decreasing the 
size are enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

*,* Allour patterns are posted at once on 
receipt of order, but there may occasionally be 
delay of one post, caused by the Government 
regulations for examining Book Packets. Incase 
of undue delay, Ladies are requested to write 
immediately to Messrs. Louis Devere & Co., in 
order that enquiries may be made. 

Ladies who prefer to have their patterns 
posted in envelopes, can havo this done by en- 
closing a large envelope, stamped and addressed, 
with each order. The average postage will be 
1d. each pattern. 


For the benefit of New Subscribers, we havo 
made arrangements to accompany any pattern, 
that has been issued more than two months, 
with an illustration and letterpress description 
for threepence, that is to say, 9d. for the six- 
penny patterns, 7d. for fourpenny patterns, and 
6d. for threepenny patterns. It must be specially 
mentioned in the letter that the illustration is 
required. ; 

This month’s and last month’s Illustrations 
can only be obtained by purchasing the Mag- 
azine. 


Ladies who wish to have the PaTTrERNs 
PINNED ToGETHER, to indicate how they are 
made up, can have this done by enclosing six 
STAMPS EXTRA for each pattern. Special men- 
tion should be made of this when ordering. 


N. B.— Ladies will oblige by enclosing name 
and full address, plainly written, which will 
ensure speedy delivery by the Post Office. 


DRESSES AND COSTUMES. 

« 36.—Princesse Dress with slight train. 

oy 52.—Polonaise Princesse, with draped tablier. 

» 65.—The Rosalinda Princesse Tunique. 

»» 105.—The Lilian Costume, Cuirasse & donble panier. 

2» 102.—The Boulogne tunique, “ Fishwife”’ style. 

eo 115.—Toilette for au elderly lady, Corsnge & bonffant, 

o» 124.—The Agutha Costume, tunique and bouttant, 

oy 130a.—Dress-skirt & Norfolk Jacket body with yoke, 

»» 134.—Trouville Costume, corsage, tablier, & boutfaut. 

os 140.—The Victorin Mantelet. 

sy 14a.—The new Shoulder Cape, two styles, 

»» 141.—The Croizette Pelerine Fichu. 

», 142.—Lawn Tennis Tunique, (Pinafore atyle). 

»2 159.—Princesse Dress with Jong full train. 

s» 169.—The Bernhardt Blouse Polonaise or Robe with 
waist belt and without plents in the body. 

vo 170.—The Clarissa Morning Costume. Basquine a 
Gilet with waistbelt, aud upper skirt. 

» 171.—Home Toilette, Corsage, skirt, and train. 

» 174.—The Baden Costume. Corsage, long plastron. 
drapery, side pleats and back boutiunt. 

99 175.—The Alice Visite. 

»» 178.—Galway Dinner Dress. Corsnge. skirt, &trnin. 

+, 180.—Talbot Costume. Corsage upper & under skirte. 

»» 182.—The Adela Casaque. 

»» 182a.—Corsage a basques, and tunique. 

s» 186.—New Princesse Robe for Morning wenr. Me- 
dium train, moderately full at back. 

+ 194,—The Petre Costume. Corsage a gilet, Tunique 

iq 
and bouffant, 


» 195.—The Winchelsea Promennde Toilette. Poiut- 
ed corsage, panier, and tunique. 
» 196.—The Athole Costume, Basquine, double 


paniers, and bouffant, 

+ 200.—The Millicent Dinner Dress. Open corsage 
draped at sites, and draped tunique. 

», 217.—The Leicester Costume. 

sy 220.—The Kathleen Robe and Tunique. 

»» 222.—The Alexandra Costume. Corsage, Upper and 
under-gkirts. 

», 223.—The Luchesi Costume. 
upper skirt. 

»» 230.—New Tight-fitting Sleove. 34. 

» 231-—Tight-titting sleeve, with puff at elbow, 3d, 

»y 232.—Full Sleeve, with three puffs and cuff, 3d. 

»» 233.—Shoulder Cape for Winter wear. 3d. 


JANUARY, 1880. 
Neo. ae See Costume, Basquine, Skirt and 


Corsage a gilet, and 


JANUARY, continued. 


», 241.—The Elizabeth Visite Mantle. 

9 242.—The Adelaide Prymenade Costume; Jacket, 
Tablier, panier, and Bouffant. 

» 243.—The Lorne Dinner Dress: Corsage-Princesse, 
with draperies, tablier, and boutlant. 

»» 244.—Diuner Toilette, Tunique Princesse, with 
draperies and pouf 

» 245.—Reception Costume. Pointed Corsage, dra- 
peries, und bouffaut. 


» 246.—The Biarritz Surtiedu bal; very elegant nnd novel. 


os 248.—Diuner or ‘Theatre Dress. Corsage Princesse 
with draperies, draped tunique and boutlunt. 
oy 240.—The Osborne Robe Princesse, with bouttaut and 
slight train. 
»» 252.—The Muriel Gilet. 
»» 204.—The Maud Gilet. 


FEBRUARY, 1880. 


» 257.—The Patti Promenade Costume. Corsnge.- 
Redingote, Upper skirt and bouffant. 

» 299.—The Gertrude Costume, Folded Tunique 
and donble boufant, 

oy 261.—The Heloise Visite. 

»262.—The Kantzau Costume. Corsage a revers, 
double tunique a revers and bouttint. 

2 264.—The Dolores Dinner Dress, Corsage, Tunique, 
aud Train. 

»» 265.—The Ulrica Dinner Dress, robe Princesse, 
with draped front and sides, 

»» 266.—The Orleans Costume for cloth; Double. 
brensted Corsage-Redingote; draped tunique 
and bouffant. 

ve 267.—The Leitrim Afternoon Ten Gown, complete, 

»» 268.—The Brenda Promenade Costume, Corsage 
Redingote and draped tunique. 

»272.—The new Jersey Costume. The Corsage ar- 
ravged for elastic materinis, nud to lace up 
the back. Draped upper skirt, to be fusten 
with a sash ot the back. 

o 272a.—Under skirt for the above. 


MARCH. 1880. 


eo 274.—The Alice Promenade Costume, Jacket. upper 


skirt, aud bonffaut, 

9» 275.—The Karolyi Visite. 

»» 276.—The Myrtle Promenade Costume. Corsage 
Redingote, draped tablier, and bouffant. 

2» 277.—Brides’ Travelling Costume. Corsage, Red- 
ingote, tunique, and boutfant., 

»» 278.—Brides’ Dress. Corsage, panier, tunique, and 


train. 

» 279,.—Brides-Maid’s Costume: complete except the 
underskirt. 

»y 280.—The Gainsborough Costume, 


Corsnge chasse- 
resse, aud tuuique. 


» 281.—The Harebell Costume. Corsage, Skirts 
282,—The aadrid Cost Co draped t 
.—The Madr ostume, rsage, draped tu. 
= nique, and bouffant. : : 


APRIL, 1880, 


99 294.—The Cadogan Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
double draperies, and boutfaunt. 

»» 295.—The Geraldine Paletot. 

», 296,—Promenade or Travelling Costume, Single- 
breasted jacket and draped tunique. 

» 297.—Tbhe Maynard Visiting Costume. Corsage a 
gilet, and draped upper skirt. 

» 298.—'The Greville Costume. Double- breasted 

iacket and upper skirt. 

», 299.—Visiting Costume, Single-breasted jacket, 
tunique, and train. 

»» 300.—The Heliotrope Carringe Costume, Corenge 
a gilet and upper skirt. 

»:301.—The Lewisham Tea Gown: opening square 
with plustron. 

», 302.—The Rosslyn Costume. Corsage Redingote, 
and upper skirt. 

», 3038.—The Baretta Ball Dress. Pointed corsage and 
tuniqne, 

»1304.—Theo Evening Costume. Corsage, draperies, 
aud tunique, 

», 305.—The Bartet Dinner Costume. Pointed corsage, 
pauiers, aud bouffant. 


MAY, 1880. 
», 319.—The Clothilde Polonnise Princesse. 
» 321.—The Munster Costume. Short draped polon- 


aise. 

» 322,—The Zetland Costume. Draped Princesse boly 
and upper skirt. 

» 323.—The Augustenberg Reception Toilette. 

+ 324,—The Lonsdale Visiting Costume. Open tunique 
aod upper skirt, 

» 325.—The stephanie Visiting Costume. Corsage, 
draperies, bouffant, and underskirt. 

9 326.—The ‘Turquoise Dinner Toilette. | Corsage la 
gilet, aud double draperies of upper skirt. 


MAY (continued). 

99 827.—The Ermyntrude Toilette. Tunique a gilet, 
upper skirt, aud Lousiant, 

» 828.—The Orleans Lawn ‘Teunie Pinafore. 

»»331.—The Langtry Costume. Jersey corsage, 
sash, and tablier. 

so 2724.— Underskirt for the above. 

»» 333.—Gilet for the Theatre. 

JUNE, 1880. 

»339.—The Rochefoucautd Garden Party Toilette. 
Corsage, Draperies and under skirt. 

» 340.—The De Gueydon Promenade Costume. Cores 
sage a gilet and draped tunique. 

» 341.—The Simplicie Polonuise Princesse. 

x» 342.—The de Kichemont Flower Show Costume. 
Gilet, tunique, and tablter. 

», 343.—The Barbantane Promenade Costnme. Gilet, 
corsage, sod revers aud upper skirt. 

» 344.—The Paulet Dinner Dress. Corsage and 
tunique. 

» 340.—The Valdora Evening Coatume. Pointed 
corsnge, with square opening, pauiers, and 
bontfant. 

» 346,—The Battenberg Breakfast Gown. Robe 
Princesse a Plastron. 

» 348.—Grandmaimmn’s Reception Toilette. Corsage, 
paniers, and train. 

» 357.—The Marquise Pelerine, or deep shoulder cape, 
for Summer wear. New style. 3d. 

JULY, 1880, 

», 359.—The D’Antas Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
tuvique, and boutfant. 

» 360.—Garden Party Toilette. Corsage, Upper and 

under skirts, with train. 

»» 361.—The Audrey Costume. Corsage, tunique, and 
bouffant. 

», 862.—The Dulcie Polonaise Princesse. 

»» 363.—The St. Aubyn Carriage Costume. Basquine 
and draped upper skirt. 

»» 364.—Morning Concert T.ilette. Corsage reding- 
ote, and upper skirts. 

», 365.—The de Bylandt Costume. Basquine and 
upper skirt: 

»» 366.—The Biancourt Polonaise. 

» 3664.—The Biancourt Mantilla. 

» 367.—The Antrim Costume. Corsage a gilet and 
tunique. 

», 968,—The Montreuil Travelling Dress. Norfolk 

leated jacket, with belt und upper shirt. 

»» 369.—The Casrandra Costume. 

»2370.—The Osborne Yachting or Travelling Cos- 
tume. Military basquine and upper stirt. 

»> 371.—Tbe Mirepoix Costume. Corsage ani tavique, 

»» 372.—The Baronne Costume. Coat bodi.c, and 
tunique. 

» 373.—The Luynes Costume. Pointed corsage, 
tabliers, and bouffant, 


PATTERNS eer) SUGURT: 1880, 
» 375.—The Torquay Seaside Costume. Blouse-Polo- 


naise. 

»,376.—The Brighton Toilette. Tunique, bonffant, 
and skirt. (The Corsage ts given with this 
Number.) 

»» 377.—Little Rénée’s Costume, for a Child of 5 years 
old, (Given full-sized with this Mayuzive., 

», 378.—The Eglantine costae, for a Girl of 6 ur 7. 

e 2. 


+ 579.—The Gladys Demi-saison Paletot. 
breasted, with coat collar. 

is ot fae Churontal) Carriage Costume. Princesse 

unique. 

», 381.—The Amethyst Costume. Tunique privcesse 

and upper skirt. 
Plate 3. 

+, 382.—The St. Germain Tea Gown, Open Priucesse 
tunique. 

», 383.—Primrose Ball Toilette. Pointed Corsage, 
draperies, tablier, and train. 

» 304.—Carington Dinner Toilette. 


revers. 
Plate 4, 


Single- 


Tunique and 


», 385.—The Daren Promenade Costume. Corsnge, 
double tablier, and bouffent. 

»» 886.—Harewood Black Silk Costume. Corsage, 
upper skirt, and boutfant. 

», 387.—The Baden Travelling Costume. Corsage, 
tunique, and bouffant. 

Plate 5. 
», 888,—Agnes Morning Dress. Corsnge a gilet 2nd 


skirt. 

sy 389.—Bathing Costume for a Girl of 14 or 35. 

»090.—Barhing Costume for a Lady. New style, 
with voke, 

», 391.—The Knollys Promenade Costume. Ccrssge. ' 
double tablier, and bouffant. 

>, 392.—The Loudoun Visite Mantle. Draped at back, 
with.square ends in front. 


(Continued on the neat page ) 


DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, PRICE FROM THREEPENCE TO SIXPENCE EACH, POST FREE: 


UNDERSKIRTS. 
Suited for the Ladies’ Costumes on preceding page. 


No. 1.—Marquise Trained Skirt, for Evening Dress, 
» 8.—Duchesse Train Skirt, (new square style), 

ve 48.—Dreas Skirt of walking length. 

» 138.—Dress Skirt with medium Train. 

es» 139.—Dresa Skirt with long Train. 


The set of five dress skirts is supplicd, post free, for 
ls. 9d. 5; or any three Jor 1s. 1d. 


PELISSES, MANTLES, &c., FOR SPRING AND 


SUMMER, 1880. 
» 306.—The Cavendish Redingote : Single-breasted, 
307,—The Herries Visite Mantelet. 
» 38.—The Lambert Jacket. 
»» 309.—The Vienna Rediugote: Double-breasted, 
»» 310.—The Victorin Visite Mantle. 
»» 311.—The Mar]borongh Visite Mantelet, 
» 312.—The Narciesa Mantelet. 


s 313.—The Eastbourne Scarf Mantelet. 

»» 314.—The Derby Dust Cort. Bedingote style and 
double-breasted, with coat collar. 

»» 315.—The Beatrice Visite. 


» 33%.—The Chevigné Mantilla, 
» 335.—The Langtry Jacket, with new shape of 


Langtry Hood. 
+» 374.—The Antioch eras Ulster, with redin- 
gote skirt, and pointed hood. 


MANTLES, PALETOTS, PELISSES, &. 
USEFUL STANDARD STYLES, 

oa eee lee Atting Pelisse, single-breasted with coat 
sleeve. 

es 61.—Demi-Saison Paletot. 

+» 6la.—A useful half-fitting outdoor Jacket, with 
four seams iu the back. 

62.—The Canadian,n Lady’s double-breasted Ulster 

Coat, with hood and belt. 

» 75.—Alexandra Mantle. 

» 8t.—Double-breasted outdoor Jacket for cloth, 

+» 201.—The Madeline Casaque, fur trimmed. 

ee 202.—The Pauline Casaque, for velvet and lace. 

+, 203.—The Alathea Paletot, single-breasted, for cloth. 

» 204.—The Marion Paletot, double-breasted with 

shawl collar. 

o 25.—The Patricia Visite, cloth and fringe. 

+ 207.—The Barbara Visite, double-breasted. 

+» 29,—The Adeline Pelisse, long skirt & wide sleeve, 

o 210.—The Phillippr Manteau Visite. 

oe» ai 1-7 Coes atting, double-breasted Ulster, without 


» 211a.—Same atyle of Ulster, but single-breasted. 

« 212.—The Dorothea Pelisse, loug skirt and single- 
breasted with coat sleeve, 

+» 229,—Single-breasted Ulster. New and improved 
style, with one, two, or three capes. 

»» 239.—Circular Cloak, or Rotonde, with round hood. 

»» 23%a.—Circular Cloak, or Rotonde, with pointed hood. 

” meets Ottoline Waterproof, new single-br. 

yle. 

+ 296.—New Winter Ulster: double-breasted, and but- 

toning up to the neck, with shoulder cape. 


HOODS. 

»» 212a.— Pointed Hood for Ulster or Mantle. 8d. 

+» 2128,—Round Hood for do. do. 3d. 

ay 212c.—Cape Hood for do. do. laying quite flat on the 

shoulders. 3d. 

+ 335a.—The Alpine Hood for Outdoor Jacket, 

similar in style to the Langtry Hood, 3d. 
N. B.—The above four hoods are all arranged so that 

they can be worn over the hat or bonnet, if required. 

o, 335C.—The Langtry Hood, new pete style, with 
edges turued back, only sold pinned to show 
the up. 6d 


MOURNING COSTUMES. 


« 123.—Deep Mourning Costume, for a parent. 
»» 137.—Mourning Costume, pointed corsage & tuuique, 
2» 167.—Mourning Visite Mantle. 
se 163.—Mourning Paletot, donble-brensted. 
‘+ anions Mourning Dress. Corsage and open 
unique 
»» 28.—Half-Morning Costume. Basquinea gilet and 
open tunique. 
s 253.—Halt-Mourning Costume. Corsage Princesse, 
draperies and bouffant. 
vw 270.— fonrning Costume. Corsage-Redingote and 
skirt. 
» 29.—Mourving Costume. Corsage and Tunique. 
vy 332.—Deep Monrning Costume. 
»» $$4.—Outdoor Mourning Visite. (The skirt is of 
the usual form.) 
Pa | ae monenilig Pelerine Mantle, with pointed 


ends. 
352.—Half mourning Costume. Corsage a gilet and 
m draped leotard x 


*,* For Underskirts, see above. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 


Price 3d. for all marked on the list as under 13 years of age ; 


13 years and upwards, 6d, 

» 24.—Ball Dress for a Child 7 or 8 years old. 

« 38.—Princesse Polonaise for a young lady of 13, 6d. 

» 53.—Costume for a Little eer of 4. 

w 64.—Robe Princesse for n girl of 9 years old. 

» 75.—Little Miun’s Costume, fora child of 7 years, 

« 77.—Corsage a basques and Upper Skirt fora young 
lady about 14 yenrs. 6d. 

» . 8.—Paletot for a girl of 14. 6. 

»» 93.—Promenade Dress for a child of 8. 

» 114.—Gilet Costume fora Girl of6. 

»» 129.—Summer Costume for a child of 5. 

», 4424.—Lawn Tennis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8. 

»» 1428.—The same Pinafore, for a girl of 11 to 12. 

»» 143.—Plented dress for a little girl of 7 or 8 

vy 144.—Norfolk Bodice with yokeand skirt for a young 
lady of 15 or 16. Chest measure 31 inches. 

» 145.—Corsage, panier, and skirt fora girl of 10. 

»» 146.—Dress with low neck for a little girl of 5 or 6. 

» 147.—Zounve Suit for boy 8 or 9 years old. 

» 148.—Paletot or out door Jncket for a little girl 6. 

wy 149.—Corsage a basques, scarf and skirt fora girl of 
13 or 14. Chest measure 294. 6d. 

»» 150.—Man of War suit for a boy 9 or 10 years. 6d. 

sy 151.—Boy’s Sailor’s Suit, age 7 to 8. 6d. 

», 151a.—Boy’s Snilor’s suit, age 10 toll. 6d. 

» phe ee Costume for a girl of 8. Dress and 

acket. 

»» 162.—The Alice dress for a girl of 11 to 12. 

»» 163.—The Isabel outdoor Jacket, double breasted, 
for a young Indy of 12 to 14. 

x» 164.—The Louise Costume for a little girl of 9 or 10, 
Robe Princesse and kilted flounce, 


»» 165.—The Maud Toilette for a girl of 7 years old. 
Dress with revers and collar, scarf and flounee. 

ss 166.—The Helena outdoor Jacket for a little girl of 
5 or 6, Single breasted style with long s) 

s» 166a.—The same kind of outdoor Jacket for agirlof 


‘or 9. 

», 176.—Polonaise and skirt for a child of 5 years old. 

», 189.—Princesse Dress for a child of 4. 

se 214.—Double-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
for a girl of 12; similar shape to No. 211. 

1» 2144.—Ditto ditto for a girl of 14. 6d. 

»» 224.—Ball Dress for a Girl of 12 or 138. Princess 
Polonaise, with square opening at neck. This 
mny also be used fora Lawn Tennis apron, 

» 227.—Ball Dress for a Little Girl of 4 or 5. 

»» 229a.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 12 to 13. 

», 2298.—Single breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 8 to 10 years. 

»» 229c.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for little girl 
of 5 or 6 years. 

ra oa): = Gan brmation Dress, for a young lady about 15 

o 


r 16, 6d. 

» 3284.—The Orleans Lawn Tennis Pinafore, for a 
Girl of 14 or 15, 6d. 

oe 3288.—Ditto ditto for a Girl of 10. 3d. 

+» 380.—Jersey Corsage, fora little girl of 9. Sd. No 
pattern required for skirt or sash. 

»» 335B.—The Alpine Hood; : 

eo» 336.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 15. 6d. 

»s» 337.—Princesse Dreas for a Girl of 12. 3d. 

»» 347.—Costume for a Child of 5 years old. Jacket 
aud Louis XIV. gilet and flounce. 

+, 349.—Princesse Polonaise for a Girl of 14. Chest 
measure 29 inches, 

»» 350:—Costume for a Young Lady of 15. Chest 
measure 30 inches. Corsage and draped 
upper skirt, 

» 353.—Sun Hat fora Girl of 10 or 12. 3d. 

» 354.—The Bébé Sun Bonnet for a Girl of 4. 

; shrine miners Sun Bonnet fora Girl of 5 years 
old, 3d. 

»» 356.—Pinafore for a Child of 5 years old. 3d. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES FOR SPRING AND 
SUMMER, 1880. 
(For illustrations see our March number.) 
»» 283.—The Dora Costume, for a girl of 10 years old. 
oy 284.—The “ Mary” Costume, for a little girl of 6. 
»» 285.—Tbe Gwendoline Costume, for a young lady of 
14 years of nge, Price 6d. r 
“i Fae the prelya Lostuine, Corsage skirt and sash, 
‘or a girl of 7. 
»» 287,—The Georgina Costume, for a young lady of 9. 
ears old, Corsage, Redingote. & upper skirt. 
»» 288.—The Clarice Dress, for a little girl 6 years old. 


STANDARD BODY PATTERNS 
Ww QUES 


ITH BASQUES. 
FOR ALL SIZES. . 
(In thin tissue paper, at Reduced Prices.) 
CHILDREN and GIRLS’ sizes 3d. each, post free. 

Chest Measure 19, age 2; chest 20}, age 4; 
chest 22, age 6; chest 24, age 8; chest 27, age 
11 to 12; chest 28}, age 12 to 13; chest 30, age 
14 to 15. 

Or may be had cut in brown paper, 
price 6d. each; the complete set, price 2s. 6d., 
post free. 

LADIES’ SIZES, 41. each, post free. 
rigirey Measures,—31}, 33, 34}, 36, 373, 394, 

» 424. 

Or may be had cut in brown paper, 
6d. each ; the complete set, price 3s., post free. 


NEW FRENCH UNDERLINEN. 
UNDERLINEN FOR LADIES. 


All cut for Chest measure of 344 inches. 7 
No. 1a, Dressing Gown. 6d. No. 2a, Dressing 
Jacket, 4d. No. 3a, Full Train Petticoat, 6d. 
No. 44, Petticoat Body, 4d. No. 5a, NightDress, 6d. 
No. 6a, Petticoat, walking length, 6d, 

No. 68, Princesse Petticoat, body & skirt in one, 6d, 
No. 7a, Chemise, 4d. _ No. 84, Full Drawers, 4d. 
No. 88, Chemise and Drawers combination, 6d. 

No. 94, Flannel Vest. 94a, Lady’s Bathing Dress, 6d. 

Price 4d. and 6d. ench post free. 

N. B. The above set of 12 patterns (post free) for 3s, 6d. 

»» 273.—New Petticoat, walking leugth. 

»» 2734.—Train to add to Petticoat No. 273, for evening 

wear, 

»» 187.—Parisian Dressing Gown, Princesse style. 6d. 

» 291,—Princesse Chemise. 6d. 

»» 293.—Ladies’ Cooking Apron. 3d. : 

»» 358.—Peignoir or Dressing Jacket, with wide or 

bell-shaped sleeves. 


UNDERLINEN FOR GIRLS. 


All cut for Cheat measures of 27 inches. Age 12. 
No. 10a, Dressing Gown. No. lla, Dressing 
Jacket. No, 12a, Petticoat. No. 18a, Petticoat 
Princesse shape, No. 14a, Petticoat Body. 
No. 15a, Drawers. No. 158, Chemise and Drawers 
Combination. No. 16a, Flannel Vest. No. 17a, Flannel 
Petticoat. No. 18a, Bathing Costume, 
No. 19a, Chemise. No. 20a, Night Dress, 
Price 4d. each post free. 
N. B. The complete set of 12 patterns may be had (post 
free) for 3s. 


CHILDREN’S UNDERCLOTHING AND DRESSES, 
All cut for Chest measure of 20 inches, Aged 
No. 2la, Dress. No. 22a, Frock. No. 28a, Frock. 
No. 244, Chemise Drawers. No. 25a, Chemisette, 
No. 26a, Body Drawers. No. 27a, Full Blouse. 


No. 28a. Petticont, No. 29a, Blouse. No. 30a, Night 
Gown. No. 3la, Chemise. No. 82a, were, 
Price 3d. each, post free. 


N. B. The complete set of 12 children's patterns may be 

had (post free) for 2s, 6d. 
BABY LINEN. . 

Nos. 88a, Clonk. $4a, Short Frock. 35a, Long 
Robe, or Monthly Gown if less trimmed. 36a, Petti- 
coat. 37a, Short Princesse Frock. 38a, Long Petti- 
coat, Cambric or Flannel. 39a, Shirt. 40a, Bib, 
4la Night Jacket, lengthened to form Night-Gown 
42a, Shoe. 43a, Baby’s Drawers or Couvre-linge. 

Price 3d. each, post free, : 

N.B. The complete set of 11 patterns of Baby Linen 

may be had (post free) for 2a. 


»» 318,—Pinafore for a child of 1 to 2 years old. 3d. 


UNDER GARMENTS FOR GENTLEMEN, 
AND BOYS. ‘ a 
234.—Gentleman’s Smoking Cap. Round shape. 3d. 
- 234a.—Gentleman’s Smoking Cap. Turban shape. 3a. 
», 235.—Gentleman’s Flannel Vest. Chest 37inches. 
»» 236.—Gentleman’s Woollen Shirt. Plain shape 
without yoke. Chest 37 inches. 
»» 2364.—Flannel Shirt fora Boy 18 Chest 32 inches. 6d. 
» 2368.—Ditto dittofora Boy of 6, Chest mensure 26. 3d, 
oy 237.—Gentleman’s Shirt. With shield. 
shaped front, and yoke piece at back of neck. 
* Chest 37 inches. 


s ee loutlemas 9 Night Shirt, with yoke. Chest 
37 inches. 
»» 292,—Gentleman’s Dressing Gown: Chest measure, 


37 inches. 
»» 608.—Dressing Gown for a boy of 13. 


e*e Patterns are withdracn from 
they go out of fashion, 

*,* These patterns (Children’s patterns ex- 
cepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure, measur- 
tng 344 inches Chest measure, and 24 inches 

‘aisi measure, Instructions for Dressmaking, 
and for enlarging or decreasing the size, will 
enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

Apply by LETTER ONLY, enclosing postage 
stamps, to Messrs. Louis Devere & Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


In ordering a Pattern the Number 
(and LETTER if any) must be specified. 


A PRETTY PRESENT FOR CHILDREN, 
ROSIE'S RABBIT, 


AND 
MOTHER'S DARLING. 


A pair of charming chromo-lithographs, exquisitely 
colored, size of subject !% by 7} inches, suitable for 
framing for the nursery, or for use in vem books, 
Lovely children’s faces. Quite a bargain. The,pair 
sent on a roller, post free, forls.3d, 4 

Order by letter, enclosiriz stamps, to Louis Devere 
& Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, W. 
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THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


ar O00 


Cavalier acts gracefully the part of the soap- 
merchant's heiress, and Miss Roland Phillips— 
a most graceful young actress—creates a very 
favorable impression as Kate Vennimore. Miss 
Emily Thorne renders good service as Lady 
Boobleton. Nor must we pass the ladies of the 
piece without a word of approbation for their 
elegant dresses, which are rich in material, 
artistic in make, and worn with a “native 
grace’’ not always seen in company with rich 
attire, even on the stage. 
THE GLOBE. 

The Danites, removed to this house from 
Sadler’s Wells, are meeting with great success. 
Mr. and Mrs. McKee Rankin sustain the prin- 
cipal characters, and are admirably supported 
by a talented company. No one should miss 
this opportunity of seeing Mr. Joaquin Miller’s 
wonderful and characteristic play. 


The new farcical comedy, entitled The 
Guv'nor, has turned the tide of ill-luck at the 
VAUDEVILLE, and a steady stream of success 
seems to be flowing thitherward. The Pirates 
of Penzance continue their performances to de- 
lighted audience at the OPERA Comiqug. The 
French season having come to an eud at the 
Gaiety, Mr. Raymond, an American actor of 
some repute in his own land, is now appearing 
in a play written by the well-known humorist 
“ Mark Twain,” called The Gilded Age. Forget- 
ame-Not has closed for the present ita long- 
contined triumph at the PRINcK OF WALES’s ; 
but Madame Favart at the STRAND, and 
Cloches de Corneville at the OLYMPIC seem to 
retain all their old power to charm. 


Correspondence. 


—_ 190 


I. All letters must be addressed to the EDITORS, 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

II. Correspondents who desire answere by post 
must enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

III. MSS. must always be accompanied by 
stamps for return, if found ineligible. 


EDITOR'S NOTICES. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 

SUBSCRIPTION LIST, FOR PATTERNS. 

We have arranged to forward, post free, on the’ 
first of every month, selected patterns of the kinds 
required by each subscriber. Our charge for one 
pattern a month is five shillings and sixpence per 
annum, payable in advance ; two patterns eleven 
shillings, and soon, Tadlies nre requested to say what 
kind of patterns are most useful to them, 


URGENT ORDERS BY TELEGRAM. 


All patterns ordered by Telegram shall be dis- . 


BOYS’ COSTUMES. 

We will send, on receipt of 12 stamps, the 
March Number of the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine of 
Fashion,” which contains a double colored plate of 
Juvenile Costumes, and which entitles the purchaser 
to any patterns illustrated on the plate for 2d. exch, 
post free. 


PATTERNS WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


For the benefit of New Subscribers, we have 
made arrangements to accompany any pattern, 
that has been issued more thau two months, 
with an illustration and letterpress description 
for threepence, that is to say, 9d. for the six- 
penny patterns, 7d. for fourpenny patterns, and 
6d. for threepenny patterns. Itmuast be specially 
mentioned in the letter that the illustration is 
required, 

—~-oe—— 

C. G. writes :— 

“T must tell you what success I have had 
in making up the pattern of 327, the Ermyn- 
trude Toilette, in May Number. I have used 
one or two of your simple patterns before, but 
had not tried anything so elaborate. I had a 
length of beautitul black silk, and having got 
327 from you pinned, with a flat pattern of sume 
to cut out by, I set about my dress. 1 can 
assure you, Mr. Kditor, I feel very proud of 
the result, for by keeping faithfully to the pat- 
tern, and with the book always open on the 
table, so that I could refer to the plate, I have 


reproduced for myself the exact style of the , 


elegant Ermyntrude Toilette. I found the 


quantities of material given in the ‘ Descrip-.- 


tions’ very useful, as I live in a country vil- 
lage, and was glad to get all I required for my 
dress at one * shopping.’ 
chased your July Number, and like it very 
much. { think the four extra dresses on Plate 
5 area great improvement, giving a very wide 
choice. ily godmother, who was much pleased 
with my black silk, has just given me about 
twenty yards of beautiful foulard silk, of a pat- 
tern very like 363, and I shall try to make it up 
in the same way. Please send me 363 pinned 
and flat. I should like you to print this letter, 
if you think fit to do so, that other Ladies may 
be encouraged by my success in making up their 
own dresses.”’ 
M. E. B. writes :— 


‘* We have been subscribers to your Maga- 


zine for a great many years, and have never 
seen any other to equal it for style and elegance, 
ene we have tried nearly all that are pub- 
ished.” y 


Mrs. M. A. Harris writes :— 

“‘T was very much pleased and satisfied 
with the Dolman pattern which you sent me: in 
fact, I never use any other patterns than yours, 
for I am so very pleased with the way they fit.” 


Aw Outp Marp writes :— 
‘*Mr. Editor,—I am a believer in the old 


I have since pur- | 


Miss DEANE writes :— 
‘“‘IT have taken your Magazine for many 
years, and am much pleased with the patterns.” 


Miss Vonpy writes :— 

‘* The Ulster Pattern I got from you fitted 
so well, that I had not to alter it in the sligh- 
test; but, indeed, all your patterns answer per- 
fectly.”’ 

8. F. (Macduff) writes :— 

“Since I first got your ‘MAGAZINE oF 
Fasuion,’ I have taken no other. ‘he pat- 
terns are 80 correct, and fit almost eve: body, 
and when we may have them pinned pbc for 
s0 low a charge, we need never be at a loss. 
Thank you for enlarging your Magazine very 
much. it is invaluable to dressmakers. i 
yon all success.” 


We are pleased to find that our efforts to pleas 
are so mueh appreciated by our kind friends, 
We are especially pleased with the letter from 
“An Outp Matp,” avhose kind-heartedness 
deserves our most sincere admiration. We 
receive many letters from village dressmaker, 
testifying to the excellence and utility of our 
Magazine and Patterns. We beg respectfully to 
evqgyest to our correspondent “* AN Op Mat,” 
that if she could axsist her humble friend to pro- 
cure one af our Model Busts, it would be of the 
greatest service to her, and would save her many 
weary hours of labour.—Ep., 


Mapexixg.—We will convey your compli- 
mentary remarks to the authoress of ‘‘ Poems 
and Sqnnets,"’ The volume, price 5s.. can be 
obtained from Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and 
Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, 
E. C., or it may be ordered from any Bookseller 
or Newsagent. Itis universally and deservedly 
admired. 


Mrs. B. (Algiers).—We regret that our rules 
do not allow us to supply patterns of material, 
or to state prices, &c., otherwise we should 
have been glad to oblige you. 


Nora.—The best way to keep a deep kilted 
skirt in place. is to tack two or three bands of 
broad silk elastic, at even distances apart, on 
the inner side. This confines each kilt in place, 
yet by stretching allows the wearer free move- 
ment in walking, sitting, &c., &c. 

Miss Lizziz Watson (Bigrigg).—The pat- 
tern forwarded to you on July 9th has ea 
returned throngh the Post Office owing to in- 
sufficient address. 

Acknowledged with thanks, letters from Mrs. 
Johnson (Northallerton), C. M., A. G. (New- 
poate), R. CC. J., C. D.,- An Old Friend, 

c., &e. 

Gee 


1 vol. cloth. foap. 8vo., 58. 
POEMS AND SONNETS. 


saying, that ‘Heaven helps those who help 
themselves,’ and I am not a believer in the good 
of indiscriminate charity. I was made acquain- 
ted with your Magazine by secing an old 


patched by the next post. Of course, we shall expect 
to receive stamps for the umount on the following 
morning. By this plan, if «1 Lady selects a dress in the 
afternoon, the pattern can be obtained by the next, 
morning's post. These patterns are seut by efter post 


By Harriett Stock ate. 


“There is a good deal of grace and tenderness in 
Miss Stockall’s verses.’—Saturday Revicie. 


to prevent delay, so an extra stamp should always be 
enclosed. 


EDITORS’ POSTAL ADDRESS. 


Ladies are respectfully requested to observe that all 
letters ordering patterns, &c., should be addressed to 
the Editors’ Offices, 1, Kelso Place, Kensingtou, Lon- 
don, W., not to the Publishers, at Stationers’ Hall 
Court, as the latter course occasions great delay in the 
exccution of their orders, 


PREPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


At the request of a large number of their Subscri- 
bers, the Editors have now made arrangements for 
forwarding this Magazine by post, on the following 
prepaid terms :— 

Post free to any address in Great Britain, and other 
Countries in the Postal Union: For Onn YEAR, 
lls. 61.; Six Montirs. 5s. lxl.; THREE MONTis, 
33.3 SINGLE Copies, Twelve Stamps. 

AU Subscriptions must be sent to L. DEVERE & 
Co., 1, Kelso Pluce, Kensington, London, W. 


LADIES’ MANTLES AND JACKETS 
For SUMMER, 1880, 
We will send post-free, for Three stamps, the Steel 
Plate Engraving of Mantlesand Jackets that appeared 
in April last, with reverse views and description, 


JUVENILE PLATE. 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER, 1880. 


We will send, post free for 3 stamps, the Steel 
Plate Engraving of Children’s Costumes which ANT 


tion, 


nuwmber on the table of my dressmaker, a poor 
village woman who is lame, and who, I regrot 
to say, has a worthless husband and a large 
family. She deplored her inability to take in 
your book regularly, and told me of how great 
use it would be to her, as also the patterns, of 
which she had heard. This was about four 
months ago, I at once ordered my bookseller to 
supply her with the Magazine, and I make her 
each month choose three useful patterns, for 
which I send to you. This costs me very little, 
but it is of the greatest service to my poor lame 
friend, who is thus enabled to display the 
the newest fashions to her customers, who are 
now increasing, I am glad to say. She can 
make up tor them the most elaborate costumes 
by means of your patterns, while there is always 
something to be seen in your pages which is 
quiet enough (withont being dowdy) even for 
‘AN OLD Marv.’ Perhaps other Ladies read- 
ing my letter may like to do likewise.”’ 
M. A. B. writes :— 

** Your Magazine is really more than ever 
worth its value. lalways thought it the best 
Fashion Book to be got. Thank you very much 
for the great improvements made this last 
year.”’ 


Mrs. A. RAMSDEN writcs :— 


peared in March last, with reverse views and deserip- | ‘ ‘“‘T like your patterns extromely,,jand 
; . alw 


ays find them to fit and very exact.” 
’ 


* These are the thoughts of a refined and cultivated 
woman, expressed in pleasing verse,”—Spertatar, 

Never devoid of a tender and graceful suegestive- 
ness,.”—The Queen, 

“Many of the pieces have appeared in ‘ All the 
Fear Round, and all show nice sentiment and sin- 
cere feelings of religion and loyalty.” —The Grephiec. 

“Pretty and sweet, tender and plaintive.”—Jlus 
trated London News, ee 

«Shows careful workmanship and poetic feeling.” — 
Court Cirenlar, 

“A poet commanding admiration by the force of 
her genius, and her unaffected grace, simplicity, and 
pathos.’’—Nerrs of the World. 

“We can honestly say that we have not enjoyed any 
collection of poems so much since first we msde 
acquaintance with Adelaide Proctor, whom. while 
thoroughly original, our authoress often resembles.” — 
RKensington News, 

“ There are everywhere evidences of 9 strong natural 
feeling, anda healthy elevating tone pervades 
volume.’ — Fest London Obserrer. 

© Miss Stockall is not only a Jandseape but a fisure 
painter; indeed, her chief power is displayed ia depict 
ing the human subject. There is searcely a phase oF 
an incident of life into which her penetrating sym 
pathetic sonz does not carry her, or from which sie is 
not able to draw wise reflection or sweet consolation. 


LONDON :— 
Simnpkin, Marshall.& Co,,4, Stationers’ Hall,Court, 
and all Booksellers and Newsayents. 
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Plate 7. 


Beptenber, 1880. 


117- 119, Rue Montmartre, ani 2, Joquelet, Faris. 


Marlu Autumn Dresses, from the Grande Magasina Raiiut-Soaqy h, 


A Journal of Fashion, Literature, Society, The Opera and Theatres. 


No. 681. 


SEPTEMBER, 1880. 


@bserbations 


ON LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


During a recent tour we have made through 
the United Kingdom, wo observed in some of 
the large towns a lack of proper attention to 
Fashion : in some of the best houses we have 
seen styles, that are four or five years old, ex- 
hibited as the “Latest Parisian Fashions.” 
‘This is a great injury to these houses, and to 
the trade, as well as to the public; it stops all 
progress, and when Ladies go from the Pro- 
vinces either to London or Paris, they are dis- 
appointed at finding their dresses quite out of 
fashion. In many towns, on the contrary, 
especially in those where our Magazine has the 
largest circulation, we observed Ladies wear- 
ing exactly the same costumes as if they had 
been residing in Paris; this is, no doubt, 
caused by our having issued the real Paris 
Model Patterns of all the costumes that appear 
in our Magazine, and this has at last done 
away with the old reproach that, “Tho English 
are always several years behind the Fashions 
of the day.” 

We have named in our former numbers the 
styles that were gone out of favor, and we have 
now to add to their number: the slceveless 
Jackets, and Jackets with sleeves of a different 
color to the dress, are quite out of Fashion; 
another discarded style is that which places a 
piece of a different color down the middle of 
back, ending in a point at the waist. We will 
here call attention to an eccentricity (the 
French call it an absurdity) which is indulged 
in just now by a few English Ladies. These 
Ladies dress themselves up in costumes they 
see in paintings a hundred years old or more. 
The French caricaturists have caught hold of 
this, and place these costumes in the pages of 
their comic papers, and label them “ ‘The Latest 
English Costumes.” We think, however, that 
English good sense will soon cause these extra- 
ordinary styles of costume to be abandoned, 
even by the very few who have followed them. 


Vol. 57. 


In this Month’s Number, we have selected a 
variety of the best and most useful costumes, 
all specially suited to English Ladies at the 
present season; and in our next Number we 
shall give costumes suited to the coming 
Autumn and Winter. 


We are happy to state that the immense 
increase in our circulation during the last two 
months, has enabled us to add another impor- 
tant feature to our Journal. Our seventh 
plate contains a very beautiful engraving of 
three Costumes for early Autumn, designed 
expressly for us by the Grands Magazins Saint 
Joseph, of the Rue Montmartre, Paris. For 
the accommodation of those of our Subscribers 
who may be visiting Paris, we-have added to 
our description of plate 7, the very moderate 
prices at which these favorite Paris Costiumiers 
have arranged to supply these stylish dresses, 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Faubourg St., Germain, Paris, 
August 25th, 1880. 
Ma Chére Amie, 

I am very sorry to hear that in England you 
have had very unfavorable weather for the wearing 
of summer dresses: in France it has been everything 
that could be desired for their display. 

I have seen more dresses copied from your M: 
zine than I have ever seen before; your Magazine 
seems more popularthanever. Your giving patterns 
of all your costumes at 8o small a price, seems to have 
supplied a want which has long been felt, and, as I 
told you before, the high prices the other magazines 
demand for their patterns, coupled with their great 
imperfections, rendered it impossible for you to delay 
any longer giving patterns that could be relied on, at 
the lowest possible price. 

To assist your fair readers in making their dresses 
with clegance and style, I will now give them a few 
hints. ‘he figures of English Ladies are a little dif- 
ferent to the French, that is well known, but Ido not 
see why English dresses should not be made to fit as 
well as French ones; tho whole secret lies in this— 
English Ladies do not, in the first instance, give 
enough thought to their underlincn, to their stays, 
&c. We know, as a rule, that the waist of an 
English lady is longer than the French one, aud that 
the hips are smaller; these two things can easily be 
modified. First, instead of having all your petticoats 
mounted on a round flat belt, and the fulness all 
thrown at back, have the fulness graduating from 
the sides to the back ; there lies all the mystery, by so 
doing you slightly increase the hips, you make a 
resting-place for all the petticoats and for the dress, 
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and you decrease the length of body, or waist. Now, 
this being well understood, we pass to another im- 
portant question, the looping-up of skirts. 

I shall try tu give you a most practical and certain 
way of looping-up. Suppose that you have the dress 
(or polonaise) on, and not looped up at all; you first set 
yourself before the glass, then let your arms fall on 
each side of you; just where your fingers can reach 
place a pin, then have an elastic sewn on to the 
places of those two pins, and draw the dress back 
with it till it feels tight enough and quite comfortable 
(too much tightening spoils the effect of the dress 
quite as much as not enough): this done, you must 
proceed as follows: If you have a bust (and every 
Lady ought to have one), put your dress on it; if not, 
lay it on the table, then taking the middle of back 
(and according to the degree of looping-up you wish 
to have) you place pins down at equal distances, say 
about 16 inches for ordinary pouffs; then you halve 
your material from the elastic to the middle of back, 
and then again at equal distances you place pins. If 
you wish the pouffs to be continued, you place the 
pins on a lino (slightly curving) with the pins of the 
back ; if the contrary effect is wanted, you place them 
just between the others. 

Now for pouffs,—you run a taps along from one pin 
to the other, and form a runner in which you runa 
small tape that you draw in at will: if two pougs are 
wanted, you put another tape runner. ‘Ihen you 
have a tape ut the waist; if you have allowed 16 
inches for your pouff, cut your tape 10 or 12 inches 
long, and fasten it on the first pin of the middle of 
back, and the same for the second pouf, ete. If the 
front of polonaise requires looping up, all the folds 
ought to begin under the elustic, and to keep it well 
back, tapes are sewn on the ends of the side seams, 
and join together under the back draperies. 

These instructions will be found very easy to 
put into practice, and wil], I hope, help your fair 
subscribers to make their dresses look elegunt and 
stylish. CoMTESSE DE B—. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


N.B. The full-sized Patterns given in this Magazine 
areall cut for Ladies of medium height, and of propor- 
tionate figure: measuring 343 inches round the chest, and 
24 waist, unless otherwise stated in the description, 

All allowances necessary for the seamsarealready given 
to these Patlerns, sv that the seams XKKD NOT be allowed 
for when cutting out, except in materials that require 
extra wide turnings in, 


THE CHETWYND CORSAGE A GILET. (407). 


Onur first full-sized pattern is the Corsage a Gilet 
belonging to the Chetwynd Costume, and represented 
on the third figure of our Fourth Plate. As will be 
seen by the engraving, the fronts button up to the 
neck, and have a narrow upright collar. ‘his pat- 
tern is fora Lady of good figure, and consists of back, 
sidepiece, front, gilel, and sleeve. The back and 
sidepiece call for no special remark. The gilet has o 
line of pricking all along it, a little distance from one 
edge, and ending in a notch at the bottom: the edge 
of frout is to be sewn t> this pricked line, the notch 
in the front edge being placed at the notch (as above- 
named) which is at the bottom of the gilet. On the 
front tie breast pleats are marked by pricked lines, 
and a short pricked ling accoss shows the top of the 
pocket; an extra seam is placed under the arm, and 
this is also marked by a pricked line. This extra 
seam may bs omitted if it is desired to use the pat- 
tern for a little larg2r size, say 35} inches chest in- 
stead of 344. 

BODY AND SLEEVE FOR A BABY’S FROCK. 

Our second pattern, given at the request of a large 
number of onr Snbacribers, is the body part of a 
Frock for a Baby about six montis old. A skirt of 
any dogree of fulness and leugth required will havo 
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to be gathered in at the waist. We do not give the 
pattern of this skirt, as the sides and back are only a 
plain piece of stuff, tho size being arranged according 
to the length and fulness required. ‘Vhe front 
breadth, or tablier, should be gored at top so as to 
sit plain at waist. The middle of front and of tablier 
should be cut on a doubled edge of material, so as to 
have no seam: they may be embroidered; or plain. 


Description 
Of the Plates of Costumes. 


Full-sized patterns of all the Dresses, Casaques, 
Peliszsea, §c., on these plates are supplied at the nomi- 
nal price of Gd. each, for the accommodation of sub- 
seribers, For particulars see our pattern lista, 

The number in brackets, preceding the description 
of each figure, ia the number of the Costume in our 
Uist of full-sized patterns, 

ete The Reverse views of all the Costumes contained 
on Plates 1 to 4 will be found on Plate 6. 


PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1.—(393).—The Gleichen Promenade 
Costume for the country, made of Holland, 
trimmed with pink brocade, both being wash- 
ing materials. ‘he Cuirasse body is trimmed 
all round by a band of brocade, with a gilet in 
front. ‘The overskirt is opened in front on a 
tablier of small plissés : just midway it forms a 
loop, wide and well draped. 
caught up in the middle, and elegan:ly looped 
up. The whole of the upper skirt is trimmed 
all round by a band ot bruché. N.B—The 
cuffs of this dress may be of the pink brocade 
if preferred. 7 yds. Holland ; 23 yds. brocade ; 
2 yds. ribbon; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(394)—The Carnarvon Jacket of 
black cachemire. ‘This favorite style is of a 
very simple make; it is tight-fitting all round, 
and only trimmed by stitching and buttons. 
It will take 3 yds. cachemire ; 24 buttons. The 
dress (345) is of blue cachemire; the tablier is 
laid in deep folds, and is fastened to the dress 
by bows, and is well looped up twice behind. 
Will tuke 10 yds. cachemire; 4 yds. ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—(395).--The Coburg Promenade 
Costume of satinette and spotted material 
(both washing). The jacket is made quite 
round. A hood, lined with the spotted mate- 
rial, can be added to it, still keeping the revers 
as front trimming. The overskirt is gathered 
down the middle, is slightly curved on each 
side, and well draped behind. The underskirt 
shows a long and full plisse, edged bz a broad 
band of spotted material of the same width as 
those on the overskirtand jacket. 7 yds. satin- 
ette; 3 yds. spotted material; 12 buttons. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1.—(3895).—The Feodore Dinner Dress 
of blue silk trimmed with embroidery. The 
Cuivasse body can be fastened either in front 
or behind; in fact, all our enirasse bodies can 
be closed behind if desired, the only difference 


The back is - 
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in the pattern is that 
turning-in in the middle uf back, and none in 
the front. The dress is plissé down the front, 
edged by a band of embroidery; the next 
breadth is slightly draped on each side and 
under the pouj' behind; the back falls on deep 
pleats. The bows and ends are also embroi- 
dered. The quantity required will be 12 yds. 
silk; 11 yds. embroidery; if buttoned in front 
8 buttons, if behind 18, as the buttons when 
at back have to be much closer together. 

Fig. 2.—(397).—The Solvyns Carriage Toi- 
lette of ruby brocade, ruby silk, aud pink silk 
or surah. The brocade jacket, which is very 
elegant by itself, is trimmed only by olive- 
shaped buttons, with cord and tassels. ‘The 
front of skirt, or tablier, is laid in nine deep 
pleats, which are fastened under the plain 
ruby silk side breadth, and trimmed with cord 
and tassels; the same trimming is placed on 
both sides, and carried to the back in the 
looping up of the skirt, the bottom of which is 
trimmed with bouillonnés, separated by bands 
of brocade, edged by a coyuillé of ‘pliseés, and a 
plissé of pink surah or silk. It will take 43 
yds. brocade; 3} yds. pink silk; 8 yds. ruby 
silk; 6 trimmings of passementerie, which have 
to be made to order; 14 double olivet buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(398)—The Griselda Costume of 
cachemire and brocade. The jacket and trim- 
ming are of brocade; it is opened in front, and 
ornamented with revers of plain silk; the 
sleeves are trimmed to match. The tablier is 
laid in folds, and well draped on each side ; the 
back is looped up by a band of brocade, and 
then allowed to be draped on the plissé skirt. 
Will take 7 yds. brocade ; 3} yds. cachemire de 
UInde ; 12 buttons. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


SPECIAL AUTUMN PLATE OF 
JUVENILE COSTUMES. 

Fig. 1.—(399).—The Annette Visiting Cos- 
tume for a girl of 8 to 10 years old. It is 
composed of blue satinette; the tunic is of 
Princesse form, looped up in front under a 
bow; at back the ends of the draperies form a 
double cascade. The petticoat is composed of 
two plissés in front and five behind. The dress 
can be fastened at back or front. Will require 
5 yds. satinette; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(400).—The Olga Demi-saison Pale- 
tot for a girl of 7to9. It is made of light 
cloth. It is single-breasted, and is trimmed 
with machine stitching. Quantities required : 
2 yds. cloth; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(401).—The Melita Ulster, or cache 
poussiere, for a girl of 11 or 12 years of 
age. It can be made of «alpaca or cloth, accord- 
ing to the season; here it is of light drab 
alpaca. ‘This double-breasted Ulster will take 
4 yds. alpaca ; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(402).—The Gabrielle Promenade Toi- 
lette fora Young Lady of 14or15. Itis of grey 
cachemire: the cuirasse body is round in front, 
and cut square behind, and opened en V; the 


ou must allow an extra 


tunic is Jaid in numerous folds in front, and 
the back is gracefully looped up; the under- 
skirt is edged bya Sone plisse. Will take 9 
yds. cachemire; 12 buttons. if 

Fig. 5.—(403)—The Florence Toilette for a ' 
girl of ll years. It isofmauvesilk. The dress 
has a plastron in front, which makes it appear 
double-breasted. The back is laid in pleats; a 3 
folded sash crosses the front, and forms a loop 
and ends behind; from the side scams starts a 
flounce 8 inches deep. A round collar and 
folded cuffs complete this very pretty costume. 
It will take 8 yds silk; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 6.—(404).—Little Victorine’s Costume, 
for a little girl of five or six; this blouse 
dress is laid in deep pleats back and front; a 
belt, forming Joops and ends behind and fasten- 
ing in front with a button, keeps the upper 
folds in form, and allows them to hang loosely 
under the belt, thus imitating a flounce. A 
large Sailor’s collar and bow give a finish to \ 
the toilette. 4} yds. cachemire ; 14 yds. velvet. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


At the upper part of this Plate three elegant 
Bonnets are represented :— 

Bonnet of “ vieille-or” satin, trimmed with 
light blue feathers ; the crown is beaded with 
light blue beads ard gold. Blue strings. 

Black satin Bonnet, trimmed with pink roses 
and pink feathers; the crown is beaded in a 
heart shape, the border is edged by two rows 
of beaded lace. Satin strings. 

"Young Lady’s white straw Bonnet, trimmed 
with black velvet, white feathers, and a gold 
bee. White strings. 


Fig. 1—(405).—The Lovelace Promenade 
Costume of blue satinette and white and blue 
brocade, trimmed with pipings of red. This 
very pretty dress is well suited to a young 
lady. The body is rounded in front, and forms 
two points behind; the overskirt forms two 
draperies, gathered in the middle of front and 
elegantly curved, and fastened under two 
handsome pouffs behind; the skirt is made of 
three plissé flounces, the whole ornamented 
with bands of white and blue brocade, edged 
by pipings of red. 8 yds. satinette; 4 yds. 
brocade; 1} yds. red for pipings; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(406).—The Hylton Black Silk Cos- 
tume, elegantly trimmed with satin. The body 
is made pointed back and front, and orna- 
mented with rerere and folds of satin. Four 


separate squares of silk, edged by bands of ner 
satin, meet in front under bows of satin and rep 
satin folds. and allow the plissé underskirt to 

be seen. The back is looped up elegantly, and 4 


forms a train, which is ornamented by three 
rows of plissé. Will take 15 yds. silk; 4 yds. 
satin; 12 buttons. : 
Fig. 3.—(407).—The Chetwynd Costume of 
cream-colored roile de religieuse (a light woollen 
texture), relieved by any favorite color, such as 
mauve, pink, blue, rose, &c. The jacket is of 
brocade, with a plain cream yilet and cuffs. 
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The overskirt is gathered in the middle, the 
beginning and end of gathering being hidden 
by bows of brocade. The underskirt is edged 
by a flounce and bouillunné. Quantities re- 
quired: 4} yds. brocade; 5 yds. vvile de reli- 
gieuse, double width; 18 buttons. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


Fig. 1.—(408).—The Albemarle Walkin 
white or ecru mousseline de laine, trimmed with em- 
broidery and blue monsseline de laine. The boutl- 
lonné of front, the crevés of sleeves, and cuffs, are 
blue; likewise the large flounce and bottom plizsé of 
the underskirt ; the middle plissé is white. Quanti- 
ties required: 6 yds. white mousseline de laine; 34 
yds. blue mousseline de laine; 24 buttons; 34 yds. 
embroidery. 

Fig. 2.—(409.)\—The May-Fnir Jacket of black 
cachemire de l' Inde, trimmed with fringe. The hood 
is lined with Turkey red surah; the jacket is piped 
with black silk. Will take 2} yds. cachemire; 24 
buttons; 2 yds. fringe; 3 yds. red surah. 

Fig. 3.—(410.)—The Bolsover Promenade Costume 
of Pompadour chintz over a plissé petticoat of Turkey 
red; the collar and the plissé of jacket is in red. The 
whole costume is very easy to make, and very stylish. 
It will require 7} yds. chintz; 7 yds. Turkey red for 
petticoat ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(411).—The Ardilaun Walking Costume of 
navy blue voile de religieuse ; the petticoat is of the 
game material ; each flounce is bound with red silk. 
The bows that loop the polonaise at the side are 
also of red silk. Will take 10 yds. voile de religieuse ; 
3 yds. red silk; 12 buttons. 


PLATE THE SIXTH. 


This Plate, as usual, contains the reverse of all the 
Costumes illustrated in Plates 1 to 4. 


PLATE THE SEVENTH. 


Fig. 1.—(437).—The Adrienne Travelling Costume 
of a thin woollen material, cither plain or with a 
small checked pattern, which is now very fashion- 
able. The trimmings are of rich cord, and the hood 
is lined with colored silk. The Polonaise Princesse 
is caught up by cord at the side, and has the bottom 
edge, as well as the collar and cuffs, trimmed by the 
cord. The underekirt has two plissés about 6 inches 
in depth. Quantities required: 11 yds. of double 
width material ; 9 yds. of cord and the ornaments. 
The Magazins Saiut-Joseph, of 117-119, Rue Mont- 
martre, Paris, will supply our subscribers with the 
complete costume for £3 16s. 6d. 

Fig. 2.—(438).—The Paulina Costume of Madras, a 
pure woollen bordered material of beautiful texture. 
[The tunique is of a very novel form, and has a 


Dress of 


_ Medicis collar, with a square opening at neck, and this 


opening may at pleasure be filled in with a drapery of 
the Madras ; the front of opening of tunique is laced 
across. The pauiers, are formed of corners of the 
Madrag elegantly arranged. The underskirt is a deep 
plissé of the bordered Madras. It will require 17} yds. 
of Madras, or can be had in Paris, ready made up, 
for £4 12s. 6d. 

Fig. 3.—(439).—The Pompadour Toilette of figured 
‘* percale,”’ trimmed with Languedoc lave. The 
corsage has a wide collar, edged with lace, and 
fastened by a bow of ribbon. ‘The upper skirt con- 
sists of three draperies, edged with lace, and caught 
up by bows of ribbons. The ribbons may either 
match the ground or the colors of the flowers. Quan- 
tities required: 17} yds. of Pompadonr ; 16 yds. of lace. 
The complete costume will be supplied by the Maga- 
zins Saint-Joseph for £2 12s. 6d. 
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A COUNTRY FLOWER. 


By Heren LestrancGe. 


CHAPTER I. 


HEN I speak of Ruby Thellus- 
son as & country flower, I have 
no picture in my mind of 
straggling hedgerow blossoms, 
insignificant field daisies, pale 
primroses, or even modest vio- 
lets, for my heroine was like unto 


none of them. 

Rather did she resemble the large pink or 
crimson roses which bloom with unchecked 
luxuriance in an old-world country garden: 
the silken-leaved roses into whose glowing 
hearts the dew sinks, and on whose statc- 
ly loveliness the summer sunshine fondly 
lingers. 

She was a country flower only in her fresh- 
ness of bloom, her freedom from conventional 
restraint, and her utter want of knowledge of 
the world and its crooked ways. 

Her life had been very secluded in the quiet 
vicarage of Denstone, where she had grown 
from infancy to a lovely girlhood, under the 
care of her aged grandfather, with no other 
teaching than his, no other attendance than 
that which had been rendered by old Ann 
Eccles, who, with her rheumatic husband to 
act as gardener and man-of-all-work, managed 
the simple houschold of Mr. Thellusson, of 
Denstone. 

The vicar was very old, very lonely, and 
very poor, and this only child of his only child 
was rather a drag than a prop to his old age, 
for he had never formed that useful method, of 
making what was enough for one, enough for 
two, which seems easy enough (in theory) when 
the contrivers are a young man and a young 
woman desperately fixed on matrimony. 

The living of Denstone was a very poor one, 
and carly extravagances of his own had eaten 
into it, while the succeeding improvidence of 
his only son, who forsook the merchant's desk, 
from which he might have risen to opulence, 
(being a favored clerk), for the wandering life of 
a very second-rate landscape-painter, made 
further inroads upon the scanty income of the 
country vicar. 

Harry Thellusson had been the darling of 
his fair young mother, who died during his 
boyhood, but he was less fondly regarded by 
his remaining parent, and a bitter feeling 
almost amounting to an alienation arose be- 
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tween the two men, when the younger announ- 
ced his intention of adopting art as a pro- 
fession. 

To crown all, Harry Thellusson married un- 
wisely, choosing for his wife a lovely but penni- 
less damsel of high degree, a fresh young 
creature who had scarcely brushed off the 
bloom of innocence by the experience of one 
London season, when she made a runaway 
match with the handsome landscape-painter. 

Her family disowned the young bride, and 
the world refused to condone the escapade, or 
to countenance the offenders, so beautiful Ruby 
Marchmont dropped out of the lives of her own 
people, and followed, with a sadly-broken 
spirit, the unpropitious fortunes of her hus- 
band. 

Hers was not a long pilgrimage,—the re- 
verses and hardships she endured were too 
great for her weak nature, and she died after 
two years of married life, leaving her husband 
far from inconsolable, but sorely missed by the 
groping arms and baby-heart of her little year- 
old daughter. 

Soon after the death of his wife, Harry 
Thellusson received a commission from a 
wealthy widow to embellish and restore a series 
of family portraits at her mansion in the north 
of England. Whether a fendresse for the hand- 
some painter (of whose widowed and poverty- 
stricken state the comely widow was well 
aware) had any influence in her choice of an 
artist, was never known. Harry Thellusson 
left his infant daughter at Denstone Vicarage, 
having obtained his father’s promise of protec- 
tion for the motherless nursling, and set out 
on hig journey for Penscott Castle. 

He never reached his destination. A dog- 
cart had been sent to the nearest railway- 
station to meet him, but it returned to Mrs. 
Penscott’s stables without the artist. There 
had been an accident on the line, and in thelist 
of the killed, which was published in next 
day’s Times, the wealthy widow read the name 
of Harry Thellusson. 

Perhaps Mrs. Penscott did not care to trust 
the family portraits to another hand; at any 
rate, they remained unrestored, and were likely 
to do so, unless Rodney Penscott, her heir and 
only child, undertook the task when he reached 
his majority. 

“So poor Harry Thellusson died and was 
buried, and his father saw no way to provide 
for the orphan but by himself adopting her. 
He made one appeal, as a last resource, to her 
mother's family, but he received no answer to 
the cleverly-worded and really touching epistle 
which he forwarded by post to Marchmont 


Abbey, so he made the best of a bad affair, and 
little Ruby’s lot was cast in with that of three 
old people in Denstone Vicarage. 

Luckily for the child they had ncar neigh- 
bours. The narrow, untrimmed vicarage 
grounds joined the home meadow of the Church 
Farm, which was occupied by the widow Clyde. 
Mrs. Clyde farmed the goodly acres and 
“ guided ” the stock and household stores with 
careful eye and hand, holding all in keeping 
for her son Will, the only survivor of her 
large family who had all gone to the grave be- 
fore her husband, and he had died in the prime 
of his manhood. 

Will Clyde was at school during a good part 
of Ruby Thellusson’s childhood, but his little 
cousin Phillis, who was also an orphan, and 
adopted by Mrs. Clyde, was the constant play- 
fellow of the vicar’s lonely grandchild. 

There was no question of unsuitability in 
this connexion, the vicar was too poor to find 
fault with any friends Ruby might make; 
moreover, Mrs. Clyde came of an old family of 
some importance in the neighbouring county : 
and was, as the humble cottagers remarked 
“a, proper lady,” in herself. 

She opened a warm motherly heart to little 
Ruby, and made her welcome at Church Farm 
at all hours. To Mrs. Clyde’s superior taste, 
Ruby owed the little niceties of a wardrobe 
that would have been dowdy indeed if left 
solely to the antiquated arrangement of Ann 
Eccles ; and it was Mrs. Clyde who pressed the 
somewhat careless vicar on the point of Ruby’s 
musical taste, and begged that she might have 
lessons from a professor in the neighbouring 
town of Lindhope. 

During Will Clyde’s holidays the two girls 
were permitted to abandon their studies, and 
share his out-of- door sports, and not a little 
jealousy arose at times between them owing to 
the handsome boy’s preference for one or the 
other as his humour ran, or as suited any 
plan he wished to carry out. 

Very early Will Clyde learned the dangerous 
lesson of playing off one female heart against 
another, and though he was but a boy, and the 
hearts he played upon those of mere country 
children, the lesson was as well learned ac- 
cording to his capacity, as the capability for 
suffering by his caprice was felt by his play- 
mates. 

Time passed on, bearing away on its rapid 
wings the period of Ruby Thellusson’s child- 
hood. Will Clyde was a strapping young 
farmer, clever, clear-witted, and with a keen 
eye to the main chance in all he undertook. 
Phillis, grown to a comely, sedate maiden- 
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hood, dwelt yet under the shadow of her aunt’s 
wing, and wags learned in household duties, 
great in matters of milk and butter, reliable in 
cookery, and lucky in rearing poultry. She 
had her little store of accomplishments like- 
wise, playing a little on the piano, singing with 
simple expression a few old ballads, and using 
her needle with graceful dexterity. She was 
pretty man English countrified fashion, with 
the prettiness of ruddy cheeks and melting 
eyes, a white neck and shapely arms. Her 
laugh was not often heard, for Phillis was very 
demure, but its rare tone was swect and 
musical. 

She was devoted to her Aunt Clyde, openly 
and often acknowledging her debt to that 
second mother, and expressing her gratitude 
by a thousand helpful ways. And her 
cousin 

Ah! there was the one thing which Phillis 
Clyde contided to noone. If she felt for dash- 
ing Will any sentiment warmer than the 
sisterly liking allowable to their relationship 
and long association, that love was hidden 
from every eye; and the simple-faced girl 
proved that she could keep a secret as well as 
her most accomplished fellows. 

More than once, as the young people grew 
up round her, Mrs. Clyde wondered if time 
would bring any alteration in their relations 
to each other, but being a prudent woman, she 
was content to let things tuke their course un- 
hindered by any rash word or act of hers. She 
saw with the worldly half of her nature that a 
match between her son and his steady, indus- 
trious cousin would be a good and safe arrange- 
ment, but in Mrs. Clyde's mind there lingered 
a touch of romance, born, perhaps, of her better 
breeding, and more refined early associations, 
and she thought sometimes, half-sighingly, of 
Ruby Thellusson’s bright young beauty, and 
longed to have this radiant loveliness and grace 
twined about the prosaic daily life at the 
Church Farm. 

But Ruby was poor, and would be poorer. 
There was not the narrowest margin for saving 
from Mr. Thellusson’s meagre income, and 
Mrs. Clyde knew that when the vicar died, 
Ruby must earn her own living. Was she a fit 
mate for Will,—was she likely to scttle down 
from her bright dreaming existence into a 
farmer's wife? Mrs, Clyde sighed as reason 
spake a resolute “ No” to both her questions. 

Yet, had she been near a cowslip-studded 
meadow, which lay just out of sight of both 
vicarage and farm-house windows, she might 
have altered her opinion, for among the golden 
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blossoms, under the shade of an old maythorn, 
stood Will Clyde and Ruby Thellusson, 

The young man had his share of worldly 
wisdom, and he had silently debated those very 
questions which had agitated his mother’s 
mind: Wes Ruby a fit wife for him’? Could 
she take the place and fulfil the duties which 
must fall to the lot of his helpmeet ? 

Prudence said No, No, but Ruby Thellusson’s 
beauty had overcome prudence, and in the soft 
May twilight Will Clyde asked the viecar’s 
granddaughter to be his wife. 


CHAPTER II. 

The May twilight had deepened into the 
starry darkness of a summer-like night, as 
Ruby Thellusson opened the little white gate 
which led into the rectory garden. She had 
just said good night to her lover, and she 
paused a few minutes in the scented darkness 
to consider how she should teil her grand- 
father that Will Clyde had proposed to her, 
and she had accepted him. It had seemed easy 
enough while Will was yet with her, but now 
that his warm impetuous words had dicd away, 
and the sound of his footstep was no longer 
heard, Ruby felt doubtful how Mr. Thellusson 
would receive the news. 

That he had suffered her to have unrestrained 
intercourse with the inmates of Church Farm 
did not prove that he would therefore willingly 
consent to her hcecominga member of the Clyde 
family; and as Ruby stood doubtfully in the 
summer dusk, she recalled many sayings of his 
concerning her family, and what was due in a 
matrimonial way to that family’s position. She 
knew also, that though her mother had been 
disowned by her people, her grandfather 
still cherished dim hopes that they would at 
some time acknowledge Ruby the younger, and 
even let her take the. place that the lost Ruby 
had forfeited for his son’s sake. 

Apart from these causes, Ruby felt that her 
grandfather would have reason to feel surprise 
at her news, for he had many times speculated 
on the probability of a union between Will 
Clyde and his cousin Phillis, and enlarged 
upon the suitability of such a marriage. Ruby 
had disliked to hear these speculations, but in 
her girlish ignorance had been unable to dis- 
cover the reason of her dislike, yet she felt 
now that the task of speaking to Mr. Thelius- 
son was all the harder because she had suffered 
his remarks on Will Clyde's matrimonial pros- 
pects to pass unchallenged. 

The minutes passed quickly while Ruby 
mused in the narrow box-bordcred pathway, 
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and from a sheltered turn in the walk she saw 
Ann Eccles take lights into the library before 
she plucked up courage cnough to enter the 
house. At length she did so, and leaving her 
straw hat and light wrap on their accustomed 
peg in the hall, she gently opened the library 
door, and stood before her grandfather. 

What a lovely picture she made in the dimly- 
lighted room, brightening up the shadows 
with the radiance of her girlish presence. 
Could she have seen herself, as another might 
see her, in the plenitude of beauty which 
crowned her dawning womanhood, with her 
clear olive skin, her nut-brown hair, her velvet 
eyes, wherefrom the spirit of the child yet 
looked forth in all its native innocence, could 
she have seen herself, I think her own cye 
would have detected the discrepancy between 
that loveliness and the life to which she was 
looking forward as earth’s best thing. 


She was too young, too unworldly to value 
herself aright, and she mistook—as many a 
cleverer woman has done before her—the rest- 
less stirrings of a girlish fancy for @ woman’s 
measurcless love. 

“ Grandpapa,” she said softly. 

The old man looked up at her entrance and 
smiled. He was sorting papers at an old 
oaken desk, and was evidently wearicd with 
his task, for there was a worn and half-irritated 
expression on his face, which Ruby had never 
seen there before. 

“You are late, Ruby,” he said as she came 
forward and kissed him, “ you have been at the 
Clydes’, I suppose, as usual ? ” 

“Yes,” answered the girl, still pondering 
over the best mode of communicating her 
news. 

Mr. Thellusson rustled the papers about 
with a little uncasy movement, and then said, 
in a half-irritated tone : 

“T daresay I have been wrong, Ruby, in let- 
ting you go there so much. They are not of 
your class, my dear, and I—— 

“Oh, grandpapa!” cried Ruby in genuine 
amaze, “Mrs. Clyde is so good to me, and 
Phillis—and——” 

“And Will—” she would have added, but an 
instinctive reserve kept her silent. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” returned Mr. Thellus- 
son with an impatience which was new to him, 
and which surprised Ruby by its vehemence, 
“T know all that, child. She is a very good, 
worthy woman, a very superior woman, she 
was far above poorClyde, but still your mother’s 
family: 

“ My mother's family have scen fit to ignore 


me,” said Ruby, proudly, and with a loyal 
desire to make the best of the family of her 
lover; “ Mrs. Clyde has been a mother to me.” 

“Mrs. Clyde has been very good,” returned 
the vicar, in an argumentative tone. “Iam 
deeply grateful for her goodness, and I desire 
you to feel her kindness in an equal degree; 
but there may come a time when your present 
close friendship with the Clydes must be 
loosened to a great extent. If anything were 
to happen to me——” 

“Oh, grandpapa!” cried the girl, half 
crying, “do not say such dreadful things. 
You hurt me.” 

It was true: the allusion did hurt her. She 
had no excessive affection for her grandfather, 
for the tie of paternity had hung too loosely 
upon him to bind this young heart very closely 
to his own, but she dreaded the thought of 
change—the necessity for any alteration in the 
calmly-flowing tide of the present, not knowing 
whither a stronger and more rapid stream 
might bear the frail and insignificant bark of 
her existence. 

So she cricd out at his words and deprecated 
his meaning, yet, as she looked at the pale 
aged face,a great fear arose in her heart, and 
all desire to tell her cherished love story dicd 
in the shadow of that sudden dread. 

“ You are not well, grandpapa,” she cried in 
alarm. 

“TI do not feel quite myself this evening, 
Ruby,” he replied. “I have been sorting 
papers, and looking over things I have not seen 
for years, and I think it has unnerved me.” 

“Shut up the desk, now,” proposed Ruby, 
beginning to gather up the scattered papers, 
but he stayed her eager hand. 


“One moment, Ruby,” he said, taking up a, 


closely-written sheet, on which the ink was 
scarcely dry. ‘ Let me direct this letter.” 

He folded the missive, placed it in an 
envelope, sealed it with the Thellusson crest 
(alas! the good old crest was only visible now 
on the vicar’s watch-scal, and a few battered 
spoons), and, while Ruby watched his trembling 
moyements, he directed the letter to 


Mrs. Bannatyne, 
Covinbewich Place, 
Fairdale, 
Northiuberlund. 


“Aunt Evelyn!” cried Ruby, in astonish- 
ment, “ why are you writing to Aunt Evelyn?” 

“Ruby, my dear,” said the old vicar, placing 
the letter in her hand, “the writing of this 
letter is a duty which has heen too long eats 
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Your mother’s only sister will not, Iam sure, 
refuse to succour you when I am gone.” 

“Oh, hush! grandpapa,” sobbed the girl, as, 
overcome by the unwonted solemnity of the 
old man’s tone, her tears began to fall fast. 

“My child, let me speak now. I aman old 
man—a very old man. I have not been very 
zealous in doing my duty to you, perhaps, 
Ruby, but I have loved you, my dear, and I 
should like you to think kindly of me when I 
am gone. The time of my departure cannot 
be far off. It may, even, be very ncar, and I 
think you will find a friend in Mrs. Bannatyne.” 

“Oh, grandpapa!” began Ruby, the story of 
her love upon her lips, but again the solemn, 
shaking voice interrupted her. 

“Promise me, Ruby, that when I am dead you 
will at once send that letter to your aunt. I 
shall ask no favor of her while I live, but when 
I am no more I think she cannot refuse the 
last request of a man who will be no longer 
living when she reads it. Promise me, Ruby, 
to send that letter at once when I am dead.” 

“T promise you, grandpapa.” 

“ And promise me, too, Ruby, that you will 
submit yourself to Mrs. Bannatyne’s guidance 
as to your future life. She will then be your 
only relative, and will have the right to——” 

But this promise was not given, for the 
vicar’s sentence was never finished. 

The hand of death was upon him, even as he 
spoke, and those cold and pulseless fingers 
closed over the old man’s weak heartstrings, 
paralysing their feeble beat. 

Ruby’s terrified cry brought Ann Eccles and 
her husband to the room, and medical aid was 
soon procured. 

Through the night kindly eyes watched the 


helpless figure on the bed, but no flicker of 


the light of life shone again on the aged face, 
and with the early summer dawn the soul of 
the kindly, harmless old vicar passed away. 

Mrs. Clyde had come in at the first whisper 
of ill news, and had remained with Ruby to 
the end, but in those solemn moments the girl 
had felt it ont of place to speak of love or 
lovers, even to the mother of the man who 
had so lately won her girlish promise. 

Yet Ruby felt that she could scarcely take 
so important a step as posting the letter to her 
aunt without Mrs. Clyde's knowledge and 
advice. Will called at the vicarage on the day 
after the vicar’s death, and she consulted him 
upon the matter, explaining the attendant 
circumstances, and referring to her ungiven 
promise of accepting her aunt's guidance in 
her future life. 
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“T should send the letter off at once, Ruby,” 
said Will Clyde, when the girl finished her 
story, “and tell mother all about it.” 

Ruby sighed. She felt vaguely the want of 
delicacy which caused Will to see nothing out 
of place in discussing love when death reigned 
in the old vicarage, but she said nothing. 

Will again urged the immediate posting of 
the letter, and finally succeeded in getting it 
from his betrothed before he bade her adieu. 

He walked cheerfully into Lindhope, five 
miles away, to catch the evening mail, and he 
smiled complacently as he dropped the mo- 
mentous epistle into the letter-box. 

“I feel too sure of Ruby to be afraid of 
their influence against me, and they may do 
something handsome for her, after all.” 

This idea, with many variations, formed an 
agreeable musing during Will Clyde’s home- 
ward walk, under a tender May moon. 


(To be continued.) 


AN EMBLEM. 


ViIoLeT! by my lips caress’d, 
Folded closely to my breast ; 

Hid from view, yet shedding there, 
All thy fragrance sweet and rare: 
Thou of love an emblem art, 
Nestling in the dear one’s heart ! 


Violet! lightly thrown aside, 
Now no more my bosom’s pride ; 
Trampled by unheeding feet, 
Still exhaling fragrance sweet : 
Thon of love an emblem art, 
Spurn’d from the belov’d one’s heart! 
8. A. 8. 


1 vol. cloth, feap. 8vo. 5s. 


POEMS AND SONNETS. 


By Haretett Stock. 


“There is n good deal of grace and tenderness in Miss 
Stockall’s verses.""—Saturday Reviete. 

“These sre the thoughts of a refined and cultivated 
woman, expressed in pleasing verse.”’—Spectator. 

* Never devoid of a tender and graccful suggestiveness.”” 
—The Queen. . 

“Many of the pieces have appeared in ‘ All the Fear 
Round,’ and all show nice sentiment and sincere feelings 
of religion and loyalty.” —The Graphic. _ 

“Pretty and sweet, tender and plaintive.”—Zlsstrated 
London News, 

“Full of thought and tender feeling: thought that ele- 
vates, and feeling that is not tinctured with drowsiness or 
melancholy.’’—Malvern Newcs. 

“A poet commanding admiration by the force of her 
genius, and her unaffected grace, simplicity, aud pathos.’’ 
—News of the World, 
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The Court and High Rife. 


HE Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice 
and the Ladies and Gentlemen of the Court, 
removed at the end of the month to Balmoral 
Castle, for Her Majesty’s usual autumnal 
sojourn in her beautiful highland home. The Court 
has been at Osborne during a greater part of the 
month, and while there, Her Gracious Majesty wit- 
nessed from the terrace a sham torpedo fight in front of 
Portsmouth, also expcriments with the electric light 
for illuminating the surface of the sea. Her Majesty 
was greatly interested in the operations, which lasted 
about an hour. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales were at Cowes during the regatta week, the 
great event of which was the winning of the Queen’s 
Cup by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales’s yacht Formosa. 
The interest in English amusements of all kinds, 
which is shown by the Prince and shared in by his 
illustrious wife, is a source of great gratification to 
all lovers of our national sports, and adds greatly to 
the popularity which is so freely accorded to the Heir 
Apparent and the Princess of Wales. Their Royal 
Highnesses and family will arrive at Abergeldio 
Castle early in September, where their stay is expected 
to extend to four or five weeks. 

Rear- Admiral H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh has 
left England to join Her Imperial Highness the 
Duchess and family at Coburg. The illustrious 
pair are expected to spend a few weeks in Germany. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Connanght are on the Continent, where they attended 
the representation of the Passion Play at Ober- 
Ammergan. 

H.R.H. Prince Leopold has returned from Canada, 
accompanied by the Princess Louise, who after 
spending a few days with the Queen at Osborne, left 
England for the German baths. It is a matter for 
profound regret that the health of Her Royal High- 
ness has never recovered from the shock of the sleigh 
accident, and until a decided improvement on the 
present symptoms takes place, the return of Her 
Royal Highness to the Dominion is uncertain. It is 
needless to say that the best wishes of the English 
people go with our Princess in her search for health, 
and it is gratifying to know that these good wishes 
are earnestly shared by the people of Canada, to 
whom her gracious comiug marked a new era, and for 
whom, as a country, the thoughtful and far-seeing 
daughter of our beloved Queen predicts a great 
future. 

The Empress of Germany is making a stay at 
Belazzio on Lake Como. 

The Archduchess Isabel of Austria, mother of the 
Queen of Spain, has arrived at Madrid for the 
accouchement of Queen Christina, and will probably 
remain some months with her illustrious danghter. 

A distressing affliction has befallen the young Kin, 
of Siam, in the death by drowning of his queen an 
favorite child. It is a fact painfully suggestive of 
troubles nearer home, that the pic-nic boat contain- 
ing the royal party was run down on the river Monan 
by a steam-launch. 

We are glad to record the steady progress to im- 
proved health of Mr. Gladstone. The right hon. gentle- 


man paid visits during the month to the Dean of 
Windsor and to the Hon. E. F. Leveson-Gower, M.P. 
for Bodmin. 

Her Grace the Duchess of Westminster, being 
quite convalescent, left town on Aug. 14 for Clifden 
near Maidenhead. 

We are glad to record the restoration to health of 
the Countess of Carnarvon, who was seized with a 
oe dlinsea while travelling on the Continent with 

C) ° 

On Aug. 10th, at the Church of the Assumption, 
in Warwick Street, was celebrated a marriage be- 
tween Mr. M. Le Marchant Gosselin, of Her 
Majesty’s Embassy at St. Petersburg, and the Hon. 
Katherine Frances Gerard, youngest daughter of 
Lord and Lady Gerard. The bride was charming! 
dressed in pale cream satin antique, draped with 
Brussels point, and trimmed with orange-blossoms. 

i of diamonds, orange-blossoms, and Brussels 
point veil fastened with diamond butterflies. Orna- 
ments pearls and diamonds. The bridesmaids wore 
pose and old gold surah silk, with cream lace, and 

nnets to match. The bridal pair started at two 
o’clock for Cossey Park, Lord Stafford’s seat in 
Norfolk, the bride wearing an elegant toilette of grey 
beige, with clusters of painted flowers and birds, 
ruffles of mechlin lace, and Marguerite buttons. 
Bonnet of grey chip, with clusters of flowers to 
cureepana © presents were very numerous and 
costly. 

The marriage of Mr. Napier Miles, with Miss 
Emily Spicer, took place at Chittoe, on the 10th ult. 
The bride was very richly dressed, and wore beauti- 
ful pearls and diamonds. Her thirteen bridesmaids 


looked very picturesque in peasant dresses of cream 
surah ‘ued with |: 


jace. 
The marriage of Mr. G. B. Jenkinson, to Miss 
Madeline Holme Summer, took place at Berkeley, on 
Aug. 10th. A large number of friends and relatives 
were present at the ceremony, and some very elegant 
ih naerlage ‘rill tal ‘plaos:cn the 2th Aug. be 
marriage Wi ep on the 26th Aug. be- 
tween Lord Alexander Paget, brother of the Marquis 
of Anglesey, and the Hon. Hester Stapelton Cotton, 
youngest daughter of Viscount Combermere. The 
ceremony will be performed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the chapel of Lambeth Palace. 
The iage of Lord Edward Somerset, with Miss 
on Aug. 17th at St. Margaret's, 


The marriage of Lady Beatrice Pelham-Clinton, and 
Mr. Ceoil Lister-Kaye, is fixed to take place at the 
end of September. 

A marriage is arranged between Captain Benyon, 
5th Lancers, and Miss Mabel Astley, niece of Sir 
John Astley, Bart. 

We have to record the deuth of Sir Peter George 


‘Fitzgerald, Knight of Kerry, who died at Valentia, 


seventy-four. 

Also of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, K.G., who died 
on Aug. 14th, at Frant Court, Tunbridge Wells, aged 
ninety-two. His lordship, who was a well-known and 
most eminent man, was twice married, but as his only 
son predecsneed him in 1878, the title becomes 
extinct. 


The Opera ant Cheatres. 


#,* All communications for the EpiToR to be 
addressed to the Offices, No. 1, Kelso Place, Kensing- 
ton, W., and marked “ Theatrical Department.”” 


DRURY LANE. 

A marvellous success has attended the production 
of the sensational drama The World at this house. 
The company is a very powerful one, and the acting 

(Continued on page 12.) 


COLES 


DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 
Price 3d., 4d., and 6d. Each, 


Comprise all the Costumes, Robes, Jackcts, Pelisses, &c., that appear in this Magazine, and are intended only for our Subscribers. These patterns are 
far superior to any that have hitherto been sold in England, France, or America, ‘hey are cut on new Scientific principles, by the first Parisian 


Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. ‘They will prove of very grea 
rake up with the greatest ease any Costume represonted in thia favorite Magazine. 


Ladies who have their dresses made up at home. 


Tho quantities of materials reyaired for each Dress, Pelisse, 


t advantage to all Drapers and Dressmakers, euabling them to 
These Patterns will Jikewise be of very great service to those 


&c. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of each costume, 


THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST GF DEVERE’S MODEL PATTERNS ON SALE FROM AUG. Sist. TO SEPT. 30th., 1880. 


te 


** PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 
FOR LADIES. 


All ent for Chest measures of 34) inches only. 

Instructions for enlarging or decreasing the 
size are enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

#,* Allour patterns are posted at once on 
receipt of order, but there may occasionally be 
delay of one post, eaused by the Government 
regulations for examining Book Packets. Incase 
of undue dciay, Ladies are requested to write 
immediately to Messrs. Louis Devere & Co., in 
order that enquiries may be made. 

Ladies who prefer to have their patterns 
posted in envelopes, can have this done by en- 
closing a large envelope, stamped and addressed, 
with each order. The average postage will be 
1d. each pattern. 


For the benefit of New Subscribers, we have 
made arrengements to accompany any pattern, 
that has been issued more than two mouths, 
with an illustration and letterpress description 
for threepence, that is to say, 9d. for the six- 
penny patterns, 7d. for fourpenny patterns, and 
6d. for threepenny patterns. It must be specially 
mentioned in the letter that the illustration is 
required. 

This month’s and last month’s Illustrations 
ean only be obtained by purchusing the Mag- 
azine. 


Ladies who wish to have the PATTERNS 
PinNED TOGETHER, to indicate how they are 
made up, can have this done by enclosing s1x 
STAMPS EXTRA for each pattern. Special men- 
tion should be made of this when ordering. 


N. B.— Ladies will oblige by enclosing name 
and full address, plainly written, hich will 
ensure speedy delivery by the Post Office. 


DRESSES AND COSTUMES. 


« 36,—Priucesse Dress with slight train. 

oy 65.—The Rosalinda Princesse Tunique, 

», 109.—The Boulogne tunique, “ Fishwife” style, 

oy 115.— Toilette for un elderly lady, Corsage & bouffant, 

eo 124.—'The Agatha Costume, tunique and boulfant. 

oy 130a.—Dress-skirt & Norfolk Jacket body with yoke, 

sy 140a.—The new Shoulder Cape, two styles, 

oy 142.—Lawn Tennis 'Tunique, (Pinafore style). 

vy 159.—Princesse Dress with long full train. 

sy 169,—The Bernhardt Blouse Polonaise or Robe with 
wrist belt and without pleats in the body. 

»» 186.—New Princesse Robe for Morning wear, Me 
dium train, moderately full at back. 

+ 196.—Tie Athole Costume. Basquine, double 

paniers, nud bouffant, 
» 222.—The Alexandra Costume, Corsage, Upper and 
under-skirts. 

»» 230.—New Tight-fitting Sleeve. 3d. 

», 231-—Tight-titting sleeve, with puff at elbow. 3d. 

», 232.—F ull Sleeve, with three puffs and cuff, 3d. 

+9 233.—Shoulder Cape for Winter wear. 3d. 

»2M.—The Connaught Costume. Double-brensted 

Basquine with coat collar; skirt and bouttant. 

9 242.—The Adclaids Promenade Costume; Jacket, 
Tablier, panier, and Boutfant. 

9» 243.—The Lorne Dinner Dress: Corsnage-Princesse, 

with draperies, tablier, aud bouflaut.  ~ 

»» 244,—Dinner Toilette, Tunique Princesse, with 

draperies aud pour, 

»» 249.—The Osborne Kobe Princesse, with bouffant and 

slight train. 

o 257.—The Patti Promenade Costume. Corsnge.- 
Redingote, Upper skirt and bouffaut, 
262.—The Rantzau Costume, Corsage a revers, 
double tunique a revers and bouttant. 

» 264.—The Dolores Dinuer Dress, Corsage, Tunique, 

and Train. 

9 265,—The Ulrica Dinner Dress, robe Princesse, 
with draped front aud sides. 

» 266.—The Orleans Costume for cloth; Double- 
brensted Corsage-Redingote; draped tuvique 
and bouffant, 

» 267.—The Leitrim Afternoon Tea Gown, complete. 

»272—The new Jersey Costume. ‘The Corsage ar- 
ranged for elastic materials, and to lace u 
the k. Draped mpper skirt, to be fasten 
with a sash at the back. 

+» 2724,—Under skirt for the above, 


» 274,—The Alicea Promenude Costume, Jacket. upper 
skirt, aud buatfant, 

9 276.—The Myrtle Promenade Costume, Corsage 

tedingote, draped tabiier, aud bouffant. 

» 277.—Cloth Truvelliug Costume. Corsage, Red- 
ingote, tunique, and boulfunt. 

» 278,—Bride’s Dress, Corsage, panier, tunique, and 
train. 

sy 280.—The Gainsborough Costume, 
resse, and tunique, 

vy 282.—The Madrid Costume, 
nique, und boutfant, 


Corgage chasse- 


Corsage, draped tu- 


APRIL, 1880, 
+» 296.—Promennde or Travelling Costume, Sinegle- 
breasted jacket and draped tunique. 
» 297.—The Mnynard Visiting Costume, Corsage & 


gilet, and draped upper rkirt. 

o 301.—'The Lewisham Tea Gown: opening square 
with plastron, 

+ 302.—The Kosslyn Costume. Corsage Redingote, 
and upper skirt. 

+, 305.—The Bartet Diuner Costume. Pointed corsage, 
pauiers, aud bouifant, 


MAY, 1880. 


22 319.—The Clothilde Polonaise Princesse. 

», 322.—The Zetland Costume. Draped Princesse body 
and upper skirt. 

»» 333.—The Auyustenberg Reception Toilette. 

», 324,—The Lousdale Visiting Costume. Open tunique 
aud upper skirt. 

» 020.—The dtephanie Visiting Costume, Corsage, 
draperies, bouffant, and underskirt. 

» 326.—The Turquoise Dinuer Toilette. Corange a 
gilet, aud double draperies of upper skirt. 

»» 327.—The Ermyntrude ‘Toilette, Tunique a gilet, 
upper skirt, and boufiant. 

99 323.—The Orleaus Lawn Tennit Pinafore. 

» 331.—The Langtry Costume. Jersey corsage, 
sash, and tablier. 

»» 2724.—Underskirt for the above, 

» 333.—Gilet for the Theatre. 


JUNE, 1880. 

eo» 339.—The Rochefoucauld Garden Party Toilette. 
Corsage, Draperies and under skirt. 

oy 340.—The De Gueydon Promenade Costume, Cors 
rage a pilet and draped tunique. 

a 341.—The Simplicie Polonaise Princesse. 

», 343.—The Barbantane ’romeuade Costume, Gilet, 
corsage, nud revers aud upper skirt. 

+ 345.—The Vuldora Evening Costume. Pointed 
corsage, with aquure opening, paviers, aud 
boutfant. 

+ 346.—The Battenberg Breakfast Gown. Robe 
Princesse a Plastron. 

» 348,—Grandimammua’s Reception Toilette. Corange, 
paniers, aud trnin, 

»» 357.—'The Marquise Pelerine, or deep shoulder cape, 
for Summer wear, New style. 3d. 


* JULY, 1890. 


», 359,—The D'Avtas Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
tuvique, aud boutfaut, 

», 360.—Garden Purty Toilette. Corsage, Upper and 

under skirts, with train. 

», 361.—The Audrey Costume. Corsage, tunique, and 
boutffaut., 

+» 362.—The Dulcie Polonaise Princesse. 

»» 863.—The St. Aubyn Curriage Costume. Basquine 
and draped upper skirt. 

», 364.—Morning Concert Toilette. Corsage reding- 
ote, and upper skirts. 

», 365.—The de Bylandt Costume. 
upper skirt: 

», 366.—Tbe Binncourt Polonaise. 

», 367.—The Antrim Costume, Corsage a gilet and 
tunique, 

>», 368.—The Montreuil Travelling Dress. Norfolk 

ented jacket, with belt and upper skirt. 

+s 369.—The Cnssnndra Costume. 

»370,.—The Osborne Yachting or Travelling Cos- 
tume. Military basquine and upper skirt. 

») 871.—Tbe Mirepoix Costume, Corsage and tuuique, 

» 372.—The Baroune Costume. Coat bodice, and 
tunique. 

1» 373.—The Luynes Costume, 
tabliers, and boutfant. 


Basquine and 


Poiuted corsage, 


AUGUST, 1680. 
+ 375.—The Torquay Senside Costume. Blouse-Polo- 


naise. 

»,376.—The Brighton Toilette. Corsage, Tunique, 
bouffant, and skirt. . 

yy 380,—The Churchhill Carringe Costume. Princesse 
tunique, 


IN ORDERING A PATTERN THE NUMBER (and Letrer if any) MUST BE SPECIFIED. 


» 381.—The Amethyst Costume. Tunique princesse 
and upper skirt. : 

«, 392.—The St. Germain Tea Gown, Open Princesse 
tunique. 

», 333.—Primrose Ball Toilette. Pointed Corsege, 
draperies, tablier, and train. 

» 3884.—Cariugton Dinuer Toilctre. 
revers. 

»385.—The Daren Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
double tablier, and boutfant. 


Tunique and 


1 386.—Harewood Black Silk Costume. Corsage, 
upper skirt, and bontfant. 
», 387.—The Baden ‘Traveilng Costume. Corsage, 


tunique, aud boufhint, 

» 388.—Agnes Morning Dress, 
skirt. 

»» 390.—Bithing Costume for a Lady. 
with yoke. 

» 891.—The Knollss Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
double tublier, and bouffant. 


Corsage a gilet and 


New style, 


PATTERNS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1880. 


Plate 1. 
5, 393.—The Gleichen Promenade Costume, Corsage 
and looped tunique. 
»394.—The Carnarvon Outdoor Jacket. Double- 
breasted and tight-fitting, with revers at neck. 
», 395.—The Coburg Promenade Costume. s 
body, upper skirt, and bouffant. 


Plate 2. 
»»3%.—The Feodore Dinner Dress. 
skirt complete. . 
»$97.—The Solvyns Carriage Toilette. Corsage, 
tablier, and train complete. 
» 398.—The Griselda Costume. Long corsage and 
revers, draped tablier and boutfant. 


Plate 3. 
(JUVENILE COSTUMES FOR AUTUMN 


AND WINTER, 1890-81.) 


» 399,—The Annette Costume. Draped Princesse 
tunique for a Girl of 8 to 10, : 

+ 400.—The Olga Demi-saison Paletot. Single- 
breasted, with cape collar, for a girl of 7 to 9. 

»» 40!.—The Melita Ulster. Double-breasted, button- 
ing to neck, for a girl of 10 to 4. ; 

+, 402,.—The Gabrielle Promenade Toilette for a Girl 
of 14 or 15. Corsage, draped tablier, and 
bouffant. 

», 403.—The Florence Toilette, fora Girl of 11 or 12, 
Princesse robe with sash. 

»» 404.—Little Victorine’s Costume. Blouse dress 
with sailor’s collar and sash. 


Plate 4. 
»» 405.—The Lovelace Costume. 
drnperies, and bonffaut. 
+ 406.—The Hylton Black Silk Costume. Corsage, 
double tunique, and bouffant. 
»» 407,—The Chetwynd Costume. Upper and under- 
skirts. (The Corsage is given full-sized with this 
Nunber.) 


Corsage end 


Corsage, double 


Plate 5. 


+» 408.—The Albemarle Costume. Draped Polonaise, 
buttoning at back. 

», 409.—The Masfair Jucket for ontdoor wear. Close- 
fitting ond single-breasted, with new hood. 

+) 410.—The Bolsover Costume. Corsage, drapery, 
and bouffant. 

» 411.—The Ardilaun Costume. Full body with yoke 
and waistbelt, draped tablier and bouffant. 


Plate 7. 
+. 437.—The Adrienne Travelling Costume. Draped 
Polonnise Princesse with hood. 
», 438.—The Paulina Costume, Pointed corsage with 
square opening, paniers and bouffant. 
» 489.—The Pompndvur Costume. Corsage, triple 
tablier, aud bouffant. 


UNDER SKIRTS. 
Suited for the Ladies’ Costumes on page. 


No. 1.—Marquise Trained Skirt, for Evening Dress, 
» 8.—Duchesse Train Skirt, (new square af yle), 

1 48.—Dress Skirt of walking length. 

»» 138.—Dress Skirt with medium Train, 

ey 139.—Dress Skirt with long Train. 


Tho set of five dress ekivts is supplied, post free, for 
le. 9d. ; or any three forts. 1d, 


(Continued on the next page.) 


DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, PRICE FROM THREEPENCE TO SIXPENCE EACH, POST FREE 


PELISSES, MANTLES, &c., FOR SPRING AND 
SUMMER, 1860. 


» 906.—The Cavendish Redingote : Single-breasted. 

e *.—Lhe Lambert Jacket. 

» .—The Vienua Rediugote: Double-breasted. 

#31ll.—The Victoria Visite Mautle, 

» 3i1.—'be Marlborough Visite Mantelet. 

», J12.—'The Narcissa Mantelet. 

», 313.—The Eastbourne Scarf Mautelet. 

» 3l4,—The Derby Dust Coat. Kedingote style and 
double-breasted, with coat collar. 

»315.—The Beatrice Visite. 

»317.—The Ediuuburgh Dust Clonk. 
with large Dolman sleeves. 

» 92).—New Spriug Mautle. 

»3%4,—The Cecil Visite Mantle. . 

»335.—The Langtry Jucket, with uew shape of 
Langtry Hood. : 

»34—The Antioch Travelling Ulster, with redin- 
gote skirt, and pointed hood, 

»579.—Lhe Gladys Demi-saison Paletot. 
breasted, with cout collar. 

»392.—The Loudoun Visite Mantle. Draped at back, 
with square ends in front. 


Visite style, 


Single- 


—~oe— 


MANTLES, PALETOTS, PELISSES, &c. | 
USEFUL STANDARD STYLES. 


» %3.—Close-fitting Pelisse, siugle-breasted with coat 


sleeve. 

» 6la.—A usefal half-fitting outdoor Jacket, with 
four seams in the back. 

62.—The Canadian, a Lady's double-breasted Ulster 

Coat, with hood aud belt. 

» 75.—Alexandra Muntle. | 

» 81.—Double-breasted outdoor Jacket for cloth. 

» 140.—The Victoria Mantelet. 

nv 22.—The Pauline Casuque, for velvet and Ince. 

+ 23.—The Alathea Paletot, single-breasted, for cloth. 

»204.—The Marion Paletot, double-breasted with 

shawl collar. 

»- 207.—The Burbara Visite, double-breasted. 

» 29.—The Adeline Pelisse, close-titting, with long 
skirt & wide sleeve. 

» 210.—The vhillippa Manteau Visite : skirt long. 

" oH lone Henn, double-breasted Ulster, without 


» 2lla.—Same style of Ulster, but single-brensted. 

» 82.—The Dorothea Polisse, lovg skirt aud single- 
breasted with cout sleeve, 

») 229.—Single-breasted Ulster. New and improved 
style, with one, two, or three capes, 

»» 239.—Vircular Cloak, or Rotonde, with round hood. 

»» 2394.—Circular Cloak, or Rotoude, with pointed hood. 

+ 241.—The Elizabeth Visite Mantle. 

+, 248.—The Biarritz Sortiedu bal; vory elegant and novel. 

+ 235.—The Ottoline Waterproof, new siugle-breasted 


style. 

» 296.—New Winter Ulster: double-breasted, aud but- 
toning up to the neck, with shoulder cape. 

» %1,—The Heloise Visite. 


HOODS. 


»» 2121.—Pointed Hood for Ulster or Mantle. 

+ 2128.—Round Hood for do. do. 3d. 

» 212c.—Cape Hood for do. do. laying quite flat on the 

shoulders. 3d. 

»3354,—The Alpiue Hood for Outdoor Jacket, 

similar in style to the Langtry Hood, 3d. 
N. B.—The above four hoods are all arranged so that 

they can be worn over the hat or bonnet, if required. 

» 335C.—The Langtry Hood, new pointed style, with 
edg¢e turned back, only sold pinued to show 
the making up. 6d. 


3a. 


MOURNING COSTUMES. 


» 123.—Deep Mourning Costume, for a parent. 

» 137.—Mourning Costume, pointed corsage & tunique. 

» 167.—Mourning Visite Mantle. 

»» 168.—Mourniug Paletot, double-brensted. 

», 184.—Widow’s Mourning Dress. Corsage and open 

tunique 

», 228.—Half-Morning Costume. Basquinea gilet and 
open tunique. 

», 203.—Half-Mourning Costume. Corsnge Princesse, 
draperies and bouffant. 

” i Mocraiig Costume, Corsnge-Redingote and 

rte 


» 289.—Mourning Costume. Corsage and Tunique, 
» 332.—Deep Mourniog Costume. 


+ 334.—Outdoor Mourning Visite. (The skirt is of 
the usual form.) 


» 031.—Half-mourning Pelerine Mavtle, with pointed 
ends. 


%2.—Half mourning Costume. Corsage a gilet and 
drape 1 upper rkirt. 


*,* For Underskirts, see above. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 


Price 3d. for all marked on the list as under 13 years of age; 


13 years and upwards, Gd, 


» 24.—Ball Dress fora Child 7 or 8 years old. 

» 33.—Princesse Polonaise for a young hidy of 13. 6d. 

» 53.—Costume for a Little Boy of 4. 

x 64.—Robe Princesse for n girl of 9 years old. 

» 78.—Paletot fora girl of 14. 6d. 

x» 93.—Promenade Dress for a child of 8, 

» 114.—Gilet Costume for a Girl of 6. 

»» 129.—Summer Costume for a child of 5. 

oy 142a.—Lawu Tennis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8. 

sy l42n.—The same Pinnfore, for a girl of 11 to 12. 

»> 143.—Pleated dress fora little girl of 7 or 8. 

vy 144.—Norfolk Bodice with yoke und skirt for a young 
lady of 15 or 16. Cliest measure 31 inches. 

» 146.—Dress with low neck for a little girl of 5 or 6 

sy 147.—Zouave Suit for boy § or 9 years old. 

sy 148,—Pualetot or out door Jucket for a little girl 6. 

sy 149.—UVorsage a basques, scarf and skirt fora girl of 
13 or i4. Chest measure 29}. 6d. 

» 150.—Binn of War suit for u boy 9 or 10 years, 6d. 

» 151.—Boy’s Sailor's Suit, age 7 to 8, Gd. 

»> 1514.—Hoy’s Sailor's suit, age 10 toll. 6d. 

vy 161.—Tbe Ida Costume for a girl of 8. Dress and 
Jacket. 

», 162.—'The Alice dress for a girl of 11 to 12. 

»y 163.—'Lhe Isabel outdoor Jacket, double breasted, 
for a young lady of 12 to 1. 

sy 164.—The Louise Costume for a little girl of 9 or 10, 
Kobe Princesse and kilted flounce. 

9 165.—The Maud ‘ivilette for a girl of 7 yenrs old. 
Dress with revers aud collar, scarf and flounce. 

»» 166.—The Helenn outdoor Jacket for a little girl of 
5 or 6, Single breasted style with long skirt. 

in acne ny same kind of outdoor Jacket for a girl of 

or 9, 

», 176.—Polonnise and skirt for a child of 5 ycars old. 

oe 189.—Princesso Dress for n child of 4, 

»» 214.—Donble-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
for a girl of 12; similar shape to No. 211. 

» 2144.—Ditto ditto for a girl of 14. Gd. 

»y 224,—Ball Dress for a Girl of 12 or 138. Princess 
Polonnise, with square opening at neck. ‘his 
may also be used fora Lawn ‘Tenvis apron. 

» 227,—Biull Dress for a Little Girl of 4or 5. 

»» 229a,—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for ao little 
girl of 12 to 13. 

»» 2208.—Single breasted Ulster with cape fora little 
girl of 8 to 10 years. 

+ 229c.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for little girl 

of 5 or 6 yenrs. 

»y 233.—The Dora Costume, for a girl of 10 years old. 

», 284.—The “ Mary” Costume, for a littiv girl of 6. 

2 285.—T'be Gwendoline Costume, for a young lady of 
14 years of age, Price 6d. 

», 286.—The Evelyn Costume, Corsage skirt and sash, 
for a girl of 7. 

»» 237.—The Georgina Costume, for a young lady of 9. 
years old. Corsage, Reuingote. & upper skirt. 

»» 288.—The Clarice Dress, for a little girl 6 years old. 

+, 290.—Dress, with gathered body, for a young lady 
about 15 or 16. 6d. 

» 8284.—The Orleaus Lawn Tennis Pinafore, for a 
Girl of 14 or 15. 6d, 

» 828n,—Ditto ditto for a Girl of 10. 3d. 

», 380,— Jersey Corsaye, fora little girlof9, 3d. No 
pattern required for skirt or sash. 

»,» 339B.—The Alpine Hood. $d. 

», 336.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 15. 6d. 

+ 337.— Princesse Dress for a Girl of 12. 3d. 

»» 347.—Costume for n Child of 5 years uld. Jacket 
aud Louis XIV. gilet and flounce. 

» 349.—P) incesse Polonaise for a Girl of 14. Chest 
measure 29 inches. 

», 350:—Costume for a Young Lady of 15. Chest 
measure 30 inches. Corsage and draped 
upper skirt. 

» 353.—Sun Hat fora Girl of 10 or 12. 3d. 

» 354.—'The Bébé Sun Bonnet for s Girl of 4. 

a ee Nuretts Sun Bonnet fora Girl of 5 years 
old. 3d. 

»» 306.—Pinxfore for n Child of 5 years old. 3d, 

». 377.—Little Réence's Costume, for a Child of 5 years 


old, 
», 378.—The Eglantine Costume, for a Girl of 6 or 7. 
», 389.— Bathiug Costume for a Girl of 14 or 15. 


STANDARD BODY PATTERNS 


WITH BASQUES. 
FOR ALL SIZES. 
(In thin tissue paper, at Reduced Prices.) 


CHILDREN and GIRLS' sizes 3d. each, post free. 

Chest Measure 19, age 2; chest 204, age 4; 
chest 22, age 6; chest 24, age 8; chest 27, age 
11 to 12; chest 28}, age 12 to 13; chest 30, age 
14 to 15. 

Or may be had cut in brown paper, 
price 6d. each; the complete set, price 2s. 6d., 
post freo. 


LADIES’ SIZES, 4d. each, post free. 


“on Measures,—31}, 33, 34}, 36, 374, 393, | 
Or may be had cut in brown paper, 
6d. each ; the complete set, price 3s., post free. | 


NEW FRENCH UNDERLINEN. 
UNDERLINEN FOR LADIES. 


All cut for Chest measure of 344 inches. 

No. la, Dressing Gown, 6d. No. 2a, Dressing 
Jacket, 4d. No. 3a, Full Train Petticoat, 6d. 
No. 4a, Petticoat Body, 44. No. 5a, NightDress, 6d. 
No. 6a, Petticoat, walking length, 6d. 

No. 68, Priucesse Petticoat, body & skirt in one, 6d. 
No. 7a, Chemise, 4a. No, 8a, Full Drawers, 4d. 
No. 88, Chemise and Drawers combination, td. 

No. 9a, Flannel Vest. 9$a, Lady’s Bathing Dress, 6d. 

Price 4d, and 6d. each post free, 

N.B. The above set of 12 patterns (post Sree) for 3s. 6d. 

1) 273.—New Petticont, walking length. ‘ 

»» 2734.—Train to add to Petticont No. 278, for evening 

wenr, 

y 187.—Parisian Dressing Gown, Princesse style. 6d. 

» 291,—Privcesse Chemise. 6d. : 

»» 293.—Ladies’ Cooking Apron, 30. 

9 858.—Peigneir or Dressing Jacket, with wide or 

bell-»baped sleeves. 


UNDERLINEN FOR GIRLS, 


All cut for Chest measires of 27 inches, Age 12, 
No. lua, Dressing Gown. No. la, Dressing 
Jncket. No. 12a, Petticont. No. 13a, _ Petticoat 
Princesse shape. No, 14a, Petticont Body, 

No. 15a, Drawers. No. 15n, Chemise nud Drawers 
Combination. No. 16a, Flannel Vest. No. 17a, Flannel 
Petticoat. No. 18a, Bathing Costume, 

No. 194, Chemise. No. 20a, Night Dress, 
Price 4d. ench post free, 
N.B. The complete set of 12 patterns may be had (post 
free) for 3s, a 


CHILDREN’S UNDERCLOTHING AND DRESSES. 
All cut for Cheat measure of 20 inches, Age & 

No. 214, Dress. No. 22a, Frock. No, 231, Frock. 
No. 24a, Cheniise Drawers. No. 25a, Chemisette. 
No. 26a, Body Drawers. No. 274, Full Blouse. 
No. 28a. Vetticont, No. 29a, Blouse, — No. 30a, Night 
Gown, No. Bla, Chemise. No.32a, Drawers. 

Price Jd. each, post free. 

N. B. The complete sct of 12 childven’s patterns may be 
had (post free) for 2s, 6a. 

BABY LINEN. 

Nos. 8381, Clonk. 84a, Short Frock. 35a, Long 
Robe, or Monthly Gown if less trimmed, 36a, Petti- 
cont. 374, Short Princesse Frock. 383, Long Petti- 
coat, Cambric or Flannel. 39a, Shirt. 40a, Bib, 
41a Night Jacket, lengthened to form Night-Gown 
42a, Shoe. 43a, Baby's Drawers or Couvre-linge, 

Price 3d. each, pe free, 
N.B. The complete set of 11 patterns of Baby Linen 
may be had (post free) for 28. 


»» 318.—Pinafore for a child of 1 to 2 years old. 3d. 


UNDER GARMENTS FOR GENTLEMEN, 
AND BOYS. 

»» 234.—Gentleman’s Smokiug Cap. Round shape. 3d. 

», 2344.—Gentleman’s Smoking Cap, Turban shape. 3d, 

», 235.—Gentleman’s Finunel Vest. Chest. 37iuches. 

»» 236.—Gentleman’s Wool'en Shirt. Plain shape 
without yoke. Chest 37 inches. 

», 236a.—Flannel Shirt fora Boy J3_ Chest $2 inches. 6d. 

», 236B.—Ditto dittofora Boy of 6, Chest mensure 26, 3d. 

»» 287.—Gentleman’s Dress Shirt. With shield- 
shaped front, and yoke piece at back of neck. 


Chest 37 inches. 
»» 238.—Gentleman’s Night Shirt, with yoke. Chest 
37 inches. 
»» 292,—Gentleman’s Dressing Gown: Chest measnre, 
37 inches. 


»» 608.—Dressing Gown for n boy of 13. 

*,° This list is added to every month; for particulars of 
which sce succeeding numbers of the Magazine, 

e%e Patterns ave withdrawn from this list as soon as 
they go out of fashion, 


*,* These patterns (Children’s patterns ex- 
cepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure, measur. 
ing 344 inches Chest measure, and 24 inches 
Waisi measure. Instructions for Dressmaling, 
and for enlarging or decreasing the size, will be 
enclosed gratis with each pattern. 


Apply by LETTER ONLY, enclosing postage 
stamps, to Messrs. Louis Drevere & Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


In ordering a Pattern the Number 
(and Letter if any) must be specified. 


A PRETTY PRESENT FOR CHILDREN. 


ROSIE'S RABBIT, 
AND 
MOTHER'S DARLING. 


A pair of charming chromo-lithographs, exquisitely 
colored, size of subject 9} by 7} inches, suitnble for 
framing—for the nursery, or for use in gem books. 
Lovely children’s faces. Quite a bargain, The pair 
sent on.a roller, post.free, for 12 atamps. 

Order hy letter, enclosing stamps, to Louis Devere 
& Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, W. 
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above praise; the honours of the piece, how- 
ever, are carried off by Mr. Augustus Harris 
and Mr. Harry Jackson, the latter of whom is 
cast for the part of Moss Jewell, the disrepu- 
table Jew diamond-dealer, and he renders it 
thoronghly well in his familiar graphic style. 
The new scenery is very elaborate and striking; 
the different tableaux being arranged with a 
faithful attention to details, and producing a 
highly realistic effect. 
THE HAYMARKET. 

The autumn scason at this favorite house has 
been inaugurated by the production of a comedy 
in three acts by Mr. Dion Boucicault, entitled, 
A Bridal Tour. The characters are ably sus- 
tained by Mrs. John Wood, Mrs. A. Mellon, 
Mies Gerard, Miss Winifred Emery, &c., &c., 
the last-named young lady playing the part of 
Rosalie Laborde with a painstaking skill which 
speaks well for her future. Mr. Howe delights 
his audience, as of old, in his new part of 
Auldjo, and he is admirably assisted in his best 
scenes by Mr. J. G. Grahame, who, as Walter, 
makes his first appearance at the Haymarket. 
Mrs. A. Mellon makes a decidedly acid impres- 
sion as the old maid, and Miss Gerard invests 
the part of Fanny with much graceful tender- 
ness. The Virginie of Mrs. John Wood is just 
such a performance as was to be expected from 
this talented lady, who extracts from her part 
all the amusement it can possibly yield. A 
word of praise must also be given to Mr. H. B. 
Conway, who rendered the part of Archibald 
the young bridegroom, in an earnest, quict, an 
effective manner. ‘The comedy is preceded by 
A Fairy Encounter, in which Miss Linda Dietz 
and Miss Edith Bruce acquit themselves with 
grace and skill. 

THE FOLLY. 

Mr. Byron’s comedy, The Upper Crust, con- 
tinues to make a successful mark among the 
playgoers even in the autumn season. Mr. 
‘Toole’s inimitable acting as Barnaby Double- 
chick is, of course, the chief source of attrac- 
tion, but the minor characters of the piece are 
played with equal force and skill, and thus form 
a reliable and effective support for the principal 
actor. The pretty little comedy, Hester's Mys- 
tery, by Mr. Pinero, still precedes The Upper 
Crust, and continues to please the large audi- 
ences who never fail to be in time to see it. 

THE GLOBE. 

This favorite house, which has been closed 
for decorations, will re-open on September 4th 
with Les Coches de Corneville. 

THE OPERA COMIQUE. 

The new opera by Messrs. Gilbert and Sulli- 
van, The Pirates of Penzance, although it has 
failed to rival the popularity of its predecessor 
H.M.S. Pinafore, has still proved successful an 
pleasing to the heey The music is ve 
striking, and the libretto is written in Mr. Gil- 
bert’s happiest style, while the singing and 
acting is quite equal to the piece itself. The 
performance (which is preceded by In the Sulks) 
is ably conducted by Mr. F. Cellier. 

THE VAUDEVILLE. 

The new farcical comedy in three acts, called 
The Guv’nor, is steadily and surely making its 
way in public favor, and proves very attractive 
to the most critical audiences, while the unani- 
mous applause which greets its representation 
must be gratifying alike to author and actors. 
Messrs. James and Thorne are here seen at 
their best, while the quiet elegance of Miss 
Kate Bishop, the sprightliness of Miss Cicely 
Richards, and the well-trained experience of 
Miss Sophie Larkin, make their mark as cer- 
tainly in The Guv’nor as in any previous suc- 
cessful play produced at this house. 

THE GAIRTY. 

This house has been drawing large audiences 
since the withdrawal of Colonel Sellers, which 
was followed by the Waterman, High Life Below 
Stairs, and Mr. Reece’s burlesque Rip Van 
Winkle. On Aug. 30th this programme will 
make way for the production of The Mighty 
Dollar, in which the famous American artista, 
Mr. and Mrs‘ Florence, are to make their appear- 
ance, 

THE OLYMPIC. 

Here the principal attraction has been the 
appearance of Mr. and Mrs. Hubert O'Grady, 
and their popnlar Irish company, in the great 
drama The Eviction, which has naturally an 
additional interest for the playgoing public at 
the present time. 
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Betsy continues as attractive as ever at THE 
CRITERION, and Madame Favart, with Ruth's 
Romance, holds powerful sway at the STRAND. 
Drink, with Mr. Charles Warner and the PRIN- 
cEss’s company, has had a very succesefal 
short run at SADLER’S WELLS, and Forbidden 
Fruit, preceded by The Maid of Croissey, is prov- 
ing attractive at the ADELPHI. 


We hear with pleasure of the great success 
which has attended the production at Leeds of 
a new and original play, adapted from the 
French, by Mr. Charles Coghlan. It is called 
For Life, and we understand that it is now 
being acted with great success in Italy, with 
Signor Salvini in the leading character. We 
hear that this powerful play shows dramatic 
talent of the first order, and deals with startling 
and effective sitnations in a masterly manner; 
and also that the langnage is singularly touch- 
ing and forcible. The representation in Leeds 
was given by the Court company, under the 
personal management of Mr. Wilson Barrett, 
who will, it is said, in due course produce it at 
his charming theatre in London, where we are 
sure it will be anxiously looked for, and when 
acted will add another worthy link to the chain 
of brilliant successes which have marked that 
gentleman's generous and clear-sighted manage- 
meut of the Court Theatre. 


Correspondence. 


—~oe—— 


I. Allletters must be addressed to the Ep1ToRS8, 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

Il. Correspondents who desire answere by post 
must enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

III. MSS. must always be accompanied by 
stamps for return, if found ineligible. 


EDITOR'S NOTICES. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 

SUBSCRIPTION LIST, FOR PATTERNS. 

We have arranged to forward, post free, on the 
first of every month, selected patterns of the kinds 
required by each subscriber, Our charge for one 
pattern a month is five shillings and sixpence per 
annum, payable in advance ; two patterns eleven 
shillings, and soon. Ladies are requested to say what 
kind of patterns are most useful to them. 


URGENT ORDERS BY TELEGRAM. 


All patterns ordered by Telegram shall be dis- 
patched by the next post. Of course, we shall expect 
to receive stamps for the amount on the following 
morning, By this plan, if a Lady selects a dress in the 
afternoon, the pattern can be obtained by the next 
morning’s post. These patterns ure sent by letter post 
to reeveut delay, so an extra stamp should always be 
enclosed. 


EDITORS’ POSTAL ADDRESS. 

Ladies are respectfully requested to observe that all 
letters ordering patterns, &c., should be addressed to 
the Editors’ Otfices, 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, Lon- 
don, W., not to the Publishers, at Stationers’ Hall 
Court,as the latter course occasions great delay in the 
execution of their orders, 


LADIES’ MANTLES AND JACKETS 
For ScuMMER, 1880, 
We will send post-free, for Three stamps, the Steel 


Plate Engraving of Mantles and Jackets that appeared 
in April last, with reverse views and description. 


JUVENILE PLATS. 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER, 1890. 
We will send, post free for 3 stamps, the Steel 
Plate Engraving of Children’s Costumes which ap- 
peared in March last, with reverse views and descrip- 


tion. 
BOYS’ COSTUMES. 

We will send, on reccipt of 12 stamps, the 
September Number of the“ Gentleman’s Magazine of 
Fashion,” which contains a double colored plate of 
Juvenile Costumes, and which entitles the purchaser 
to any patterns illustrated on the plate for 2d. or 3d, 
each, post free. 

PATTERNS PINNED UP. 

Ladies who wish to have the PATTERNS PINNED 
TOGETHER, to indicate how they are made up, can 
have this done by enclosing 81X STAMPS EXTRA for 
each pattern. Special mention should be nade of this 
when ordering. Ifa flat pattern as well us the pinned 
one is required, the price of the two will be 1s, 4d. 

PATTERNS WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
For the benefit of New Subscribers, we have 
e arrangements to accompany any pattern, 
that has been issued more than two months, 


with an illustration and letterpress description 
for threepence, that is to say, 9d. for the six- 
penny patterns, 7d. for fourpenny patterns, and 
6d. for threepenny oe It must be specially 
mentioned in the letter that the illustration is 

required. : 

Miss Lizz1zr —— (Oldham) writes :— 

“*T have taken your Magazine ever since I 
commenced business on my own account, and I 
findthat I really cannot do withoutit. Itisso very 
useful, both for the engravings and the patterns. 
I must also thank you for the beautifal poems 
which appear from time to time, they are really 
full of grace and tenderness; and the tales are 
splendid, indeed I never read anything nicer 
than ‘ I'he Cost of His Heritage.’’ I could say 
much more in praise of the Magazine, but I am 
afraid of tiring you with such a long letter. You 
are quite at liberty to print any part of my 
letter."’ 

Mars. J. (Chester) writes :— 

‘*T find your patterns most useful. I shall 
do all in my power to recommend both your 
Magazine and patterns to all my friends, as I 
think both book and patterns the best I have 
ever seen.”’ 

atts Mideast isd bee — A 

“Your k is a great help to me. It grows 
better every month.” 

Mrs. Listre writes :— 

‘* You well deserve all the praise you get. 
for your book and valuable patterns save half 
the dressmaker’s work.” 

A LaDy writes :— 

‘*T have had your Magazine for sixteen 
ears, and have always found it most useful, 
ut since you have begun to sell the valuable 

Model Patterns it is much more so.” 

A Country DRAPER writes :— 

**T am in hope that you mean to issue an 
Autumn and Winter Mantle Plate, as you did 
last year, and I am looking forward to seeing it 
soon. Your April Plate was most useful, and I 
received many orders from it. In fact, I was 
honoured with a commission to make up your 
806 and 314 for a Lady of rank in our neigh- 
bourhood, who has since gresously ignified her 
ies of the garments, and ordered a Riding 

abit, for which I should be glad if you send 
me a pattern for a 17} half chest measure. As 
my business lies a eal among country 
Ladies who like tailor-made’ garments, I am 
thankful to keep my cutter supplied with such 
good patern, while in my dress department 
your Paris models of costumes are invaluable, 
and bring me many an order which I believe I 
should not otherwise have. You will perhaps 
know my name as one of your regular Sub. 
scribers, and may remember sup) lying me with 
three of your Model Busts, which find ex- 
tremely useful.” 

In answer to our friend “A CounrTRY 
Draper,” we are happy to say that we have in 
prepere en for October a very elegant Steel Plate 
of Mantles, Jackets, Ulsters, &c., &c., which acill, 
we believe, fully meet the varied requirements of 
our numerous Subscribers. We should strongly 
advise our kind su ters to order the Number 
early, as we already anticipate a great demand. 
We are greatly obliged by the kind remarks of 
our other correspondents, and are glad to be able 
to say that the many kind recommendations they 
have given us among their friends are rapidly 
bearing fruit in our increased sale, thus enabling 
us to study more and more hoc to render our 
Magazine useful to our fair friends and suppor- 
ters.—ED. 

Mrs. G.—You will find the new Children’s 
Plate in the present number. For Boy's Coe- 
tumes you cannot do better than purchase the 
Gentleman’s Magaxine of Fashion for the pre- 
sent month, price 1s., post free. 


Mrs. F.—The charge for one pinned and one 
flat pattern, of any costume, is Is. 4d., i.e., le. 
for the pattern uae together to show the 
making up, and 4d. for an extra flat pattern to 
cut out by. For an additional 3d. you can also 
have an illustration of any costume or garment 
which has been issned two months or more, 
with a letterpress description and list of the 
quantities ef materials required. There will be 
reveral new and elegant Ulsters on our Mantle 
Plate in October Number. We should have 
replied to you by post had you observed Rule II. 

Acknowled with thanks, letters from Mre. 
C. Fowler;) Mre..M.\Jeens, E..D. (Manchester), 
Mrs. Grace, Ellen E. R., &c., &c: 
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No. 433.—Front and Back. . 434.—Front and Back. 


No. 435.—FrontT and Back. No. 436.—Back and Front. 


Full-sized patterns numbered as above may be had from the Editors, price Siepence each, post free, 
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REVERSE VIEWS OF OUR PLATES 1, 2, 3, & 7. 
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PLATE 3. PLATC 7. 
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REVERSE VIEWS OF OUR FOURTH PLATE. 
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Observations 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
FOR OCTOBER, 1880. 


The fashions that have prevailed during the 
past twelve months, have been most favorable 
for the display of the fine forms of well-made 
Ladies ; we never remember a time when cos- 
tume has been better adapted to this end than 
that of the past season. Fashion, which is 
ever progressing, now seeks to add something 
more, and to assist the beauty of those who 
are not so perfectly made; we refer to those 
Ladies who are a little thinner than the 
standard ;—a puffing at the top of the sleeve 
makes the arm appear larger; the puffing 
may be carried down to the wrist if preferred. 

Most of the fashionable costumes have lately 
been designed so as to appear the best at front, 
now, attention is being drawn more to the 
sides; the two sides are now no longer a 
repetition of each other, but are arranged or 
trimmed in different ways; sometimes cords, 
and tassels are used for trimming, in other 
cases bows of ribbons. 

Jacket Bodies for morning wear still con- 
tinue fashionable; they are about the same 
length as those worn last winter, some are cut 
square all round, others have the fronts sloping 
from the top of skirt to the sides. The Polo- 
naise style still continues in great favor. For 
carriage dresses, the style which is pointed 
back and front is most fashionable. 

Black, in velvet, satin and silk, will be 
as much worn as ever; velvet trimmed witha 
brocade has a very elegant appearance. Bro- 
cade is being used in large quantities this 
season ; Jackets made entirely of it are being 
much used, and sometimes a large part of the 
skirt is of brocade. 

Some attempts are being made to re-intro- 
duce plaids, but it is too short a time since 
they were fashionable for these attempts to 
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succeed: we shall most probably have brocades 
of larger patterns. 

In sleeves for morning wear there is not 
much change, except in those puffed at the 
top, which we have named above. 

Walking dresses have the skirts much nar- 
rower and shorter. The fashionable colors are 
the various shades of brown ; spotted materials 
are still fashionable; colored balayeuses, es- 
pecially red, are worn at the bottom of dress 
skirts. 

For Cloaks and Mantles, we have given all 
the latest styles in our fourth plate. 

In Hats and Bonnets, the style that best 
suits the lady’s face is considered the most 
fashionable. No particular style is now being 
worn to the exclusion of any other. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


Faubourg St. Germain, Paris, 
Sept. 25th, 1880, 

Ma Chére Amie, 

Fashion has benefited greatly by the partial 
reconciliation of the Aristocracy with the Republio ; 
dressmakers are now being fully cnployet: I already 
see a great improvement in taste: there is not so 
much of that extravagance and exaggeration that 
prevailed lately in the Fashion Journals. Your 
waren was the only one that gave costumes as 

ly worn by the upper classes. 

I will not go into the fashions that are ceasing to be 
worn; the close attention your artist pays to these 
things causes him to select nothing but from the very 
best authority. 

My letter to-day will be on Lingerie, a topic I think 
always very agreeable to nimble fingers. I went 
yesterday to visit the show rooms of Mme. S—, and 
there I saw all the new creations of fancy and ele- 
gance, which indeed they are. I saw a Matinée for 
winter wear, made of twilled white silk, the sleeves 
gathered up from the elbow to the cuff, which was 
made of an Indian material, in which all colors were 
woven in a fancy pattern, with gold threads glisten- 
ing here and there; a wide lace was coquillé at the 
end of the sleeve to fall over the hand, looped up here 
and there by bows of various colored ribbons. All 
round the neck, front, and bottom the Matinée was 
trimmed to correspond. 

Under petticoats are little bijoux that you can make 
yourself: first. well understand that each petticoat 
forms two petticoats, the ane of surah is joined to 
the upper petticoat by the band only; a high plissé of 
surah edges the lining, which is generally made of 
pink, blue, or mauve, irrespective of the color of the 
upper petticoat. This latter is made sometimes of 
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stockingette, maillot, or of thick twilled silk: the 
maillot being very clingy, like the Jersey material. it 
proves very warm for winter, and not embarrassing 
as to fulness. It is made in marliot to reach nearly to 
the knees, from thence starts a plain flounce of red 
silk, and on this flonnee is laid four small full flounces 
of red silk, each edged by black lace. 

Profusion of lace everywhere jand on everything. 
Drawers are little marvels of embroideries, p!issés, 
laces, and ribbons ; under bodices and chemises are 
trimmed in the same way, and remain of the same shape. 
The grand idea, the great creation of Mme. S 7 
her pet article, seems to have been the Dressing Gown, 
the Breakfast Gown, and Tea Gown : there, fancy has 
had no bounds. Every combination I have seen 
appeared to me more and more beautiful. A woman 
seems an angel when surrounded by such a cloud of 
lace: the colors selected were sky blue, soft buff, 
cream, pink, all of surah and silk; sometimes cuffs 
and collar were of a deep colored velvet, which made 


the contrast very rich and showy: the fronts of the 


dresses were made of Indian muslin, of the same 
shades, and all trimmed with coyuillés of lace and 
ribbon, sometimes broad, sometimes very narrow. 
The shoes to be worn with these dresses are com- 
osed of two shades of a color: the toe and instep 
eing of one, and the back part of the shoe being of 
another shade. 
Let me note in passing a novelty in Gentlemen's 
I have seen a gentleman s shirt in which 
the plastron, instead of being fastened in the middle, 
was buttoned at the side; this new way keeps the 
front of shirt quite free from creases, . 
CoMTESSE DE B—. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


NB. The full-sized Patterns given in this Magazine 
areallent for Ladies of medium height, and of proper- 
tionate figure: measuring 344 inches round the chest, and. 
24 waist, unless otherwise atated tn the description, 

All allowances necessary for the seamsarealready giren 
to these Patterns, ao that the scams NEED NOT be allowed 
for when cutting out, eccept in materials that require 
extra wide turnings in, 

THE HARRINGTON CORSAGE. (414). 

Onr first pattern is the Corsage for the Harrington 
Costume, which is shown on the Third Figure of 
Plate1l. It fastens at the left side, and has a revers 
turned back, on one side only, from the neck to the 
chest. The pattern is given complete, and consists 
of five pieces, viz. :—Back, side of back: front, collar, 
and sleeve. The seam of the back, which is carried 
up to the shoulder, is marked by two small cuts in 
each piece. On the front we have marked the breast 
pleats by pricking, and have indicated the crease of 
turnover and the middle of front by pricked lines. On 
the sleeve, the form of the underside and the cuff are 
indicated by pricking. 

BOY'S OSBORNE JACKET. 

Our second pattern (all the pieces of which are 
marked by one round hole) is given at the request of 
a large number of our subscribers. It is for a boy of 
about 11 years old, and is to be worn with short 
trousers reaching a little below the knee. ‘The 
Trousers Pattern may be had from the Editors for 
three stamps. This jacket is double-breasted, and 
may be made with two rows of buttons and holes, or 
it may have only one row at the side, similar to No. 
414. The pattern consists of back, sidepiece, front, 
collar, and sleeve. ‘lho bottom edge must be sewn to 
o waistbelt of the same material as the jacket, bound 
on each edge by braid. 

This suit is usually made of black or dark colored 
velvet or velveteen, the edges bound with braid, and 
the collar covered wita quilted satin to match. If 
preferred, the suit may bo of serge, Tweed, or woollen 
cloth of any kind. In this case the edges may be 
bound with braid or machine stitched ; the collar may 
be of the same material or of quilted silk. 


Description 
OL the Plates of Costumes. 


Full-sized patterns of all the Dresses, Cuaaques, 
Pelizsex, §c. on these plater are supplied at the nomi- 
nal pricex of from 3d to 6d. each, for the accomodation 
of xubscribers, For purticulare see pages 10 and 11. 

The Number an brackets, preceding the description 
of each fiqure, ix the aumber of the Costume in our cist 
of full-sized patterns, 

** The Reverse views of all the Costumes on Plates 
1, 2,3, and 7 will be found on Plate 6. The Reverse 
Views of Plate 4 will be found on Plate 8. 


PLATE THE FIRST. 
Fig. 1.--(412).—Young Lady's Promenade 


‘Costume of dark green cachemire, trimmed 


with light buff brocade. The polonaise is 
buttoned at back; it is gather up in the 


‘middle of front, and at the back the two ends 
-are fastened at cach side below the hips, and 


from thence are allowed to drape over a 
bouillounné and plissé skirt. Will take 10 yds. 
cachemire; 2 yds. brocade; 2 yds. ribbon; 
18 buttons. 


Fig. 2.—(418).—The Fitzalan Visting Cos- 


‘tume of black silk, trimmed with plain or 
:beaded black lace. 


The costume is made en 
princesse behind; the fulness, instead of form- 


Ang box pleats under the scams, is here brought 


over the seam, and gathered, the head of the 


‘gathers being covered by passementerie. In 
.front, the corzuge is formed by the lace trim- 


ming; it can, if preferred, be cut separate from 
the underskirt. ‘The front is draped in shawl 


fashion, and fastens on each side by cord and 


tassels. Quantities required: 14 yds. black 
silk; 8 yds. wide lace; 8 yds. narrow lace; 4 
yds. cord; 4 tassels; 6 rosettes of passemen- 
terie for the back. 


Fig. 3.—(414).—The Harrington Promenade 
Costume of marine blue brocade and poplin. 
The jacket is made round, with five seams at 
back; it is ornamented by collar and cuffs 
piped with red silk. The overskirt is elegantly 
draped at the left side by bows; at the right it 
is slightly gathered: it is piped all round with 
red, and trimmed with bows. The underskirt 
is made of seven small plisséa, and & small red 
surah plissé edges the skirt. Quantities re- 
quired: 45 yds. brocade; 10 yds. poplin; 2} 
yds. red surah plissé ; 4 yd. silk for piping; 12 
buttons. 

We give the full-sized Pattern of thie Corsage. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1—(415).—The Dover Travelling Cos- 
tume of grey serge. The jacket is worn with 
a belt, and is pleated back and front; the 
overskirt is laid in seven deep folds in front, 
and well puffed behind over a plissé under- 
skirt. It will require 12 yds. serge; 3 yds. red 
surah plissé ; 12 buttons. 
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Fig. 2.—(416).—The Harbord, an clegant Car- 
riage Costume of black velvet, trimmed with 
brocaded velours frappé ribbon. The body is 
pointed back and front, trimmed with revers 
and satin ribbon; the tablier is laid shawl 
fashion, caught up at the left pide by cord and 
tassels, and at the right by a cascade of loops 
of cord; at back it is caught up by a trimming 
of tassels and possementerie; the underskirt 
consists of two plissés flounces. Quantities 
required : 18 yds. velvet; 16 yds. velowrs frappé 
ribbon; 4 yds. cord; 4 tassels; 18 satin 
buttons. 


Fig. 3.—(417).—The Constance Carriage 
Costume for a young Lady. It is of blue 
brocade and silk of the same color. The prin- 
cesse polonaise is elegantly draped at sides; it 
buttons at back, the looping up of which is 
very graceful; the underskirt is a long plissé. 
Quantities required: 7 yds. brocade; 10 yds. 
silk for whole petticoat; 18 buttons. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


Fig. 1.—(418).—The Adeliza Dinner Toilette 
of mastic-colored mousseline de laine, trimmed 
with striped brocade and pipings of pink silk. 
The jacket body is opened square in front, and 
trimmed with a band of brocade; the skirt in 
front is laid in deep plissés from top to bottom, 
edged by a piping of pink silk; a scarf, start- 
ing from under the pouff at back, crosses the 
skirt, and joins in front by a loop; the sides 
of the skirt are slightly bowillonnés. The back 
is well puffed out by a pink bow. The skirt is 
trimmed by two plissés, and edged by a narrow 
pink plisse. Will take 7 yds. mousseline; 4 
yds. brocade; 1 yd. silk for piping; 3 yds. pink 
plissé. 

Fig. 2.—(419).—The Sandys Ball Toilette of 
light blue aousseline de laine, trimmed by in- 
sertion and buff lace. The cuirasse is pointed 
back and front, and is laced up behind; the 
tunic forms draperies on the hips, and falls 
slightly draped on the train; two points are 
laid across the front, both slightly fulled, and 
trimmed with lace and insertion. The skirt is 
ornamented with plissés and a coquillé of plissé. 
Quantities required: 8 yds. mousseline de laine; 
10 yds. lace; 10 yds. of insertion; 3 yds. plissé 
for the bottom of dress. 


Fig. 3.—(420).—The Sybella Dinner Dress, 
of brown silk, trimmed with brocade. The 
body is pointed in front, and forms a jockey 
behind; deep points of brocade edge the 
cuirasse from the front to the side seam at 
back; the same trimming is placed on the 
tablier, which is slightly gathered. The back 
consists of two draperies : one of brocade, the 
other of plain silk; both are gracefully inter- 
mingled and draped on the train. ‘The dress 
is enlivened with cardinal red bows, and a red 
balayeuse. Will take 14 yds. silk; 5 yds. 
brocade ; 3 yds. cardinal red ribbon; 3 yds. 
cardinal red plissé. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


MANTLE PLATE 
FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER, 1890. 

421—The Parisian, a demi-saison single- 
breasted Jacket of drab cloth. The pockets, 
cuffs, and collar may be ornamented with em- 
broidery ; the sides of the jacket are plissés from 
under the flaps of the pockets. Will take 23 
yds. cloth ; 24 buttons. 

422.—The Kathleen double-breasted cloth 
Jacket, with breast pocket. Quantities re- 
quired : 2} yds. cloth; 24 buttons. 

423.—The Marcia Pelisse for velvet or seal- 
skin. It is made half tight-fitting, and is 
trimmed with satin bows. Will take 6 yds. 
velvet ; 7 yds. ribbon. 

424.—The Copenhagen Paletot of brown 
cloth, trimmed with astrachan fur. Quantities 
required : 25 yds. cloth; 2} yds. astrachan ; 12 
buttons. 

425.—The Asturias Mantle of black silk, 
lined with blue flannel, and trimmed with 
passementeric and fringe. Will take 6 yds. 
silk; 8 yds. fringe; 6 yds. passementerie; 1 
tassel; 1 yd. ribbon. 

426.—The Portia Visite with gathered sleeve. 
It is made of Shuddas, trimmed with lace and 
passementerie, and will require 4 yds. Shuddas ; 
16 yds. lace. 

427.—The Odeyne cloth Mantle, trimmed 
with fur and bows of ribbon. Quantities re- 
quired : 25 yds. cloth; 5 yds. fur; 5 yds. ribbon. 

428.—The Eugenie Visite Mantle, of black 
cachemire de VInde, trimmed with plissé, lace 
and passementerie. Will take 3 yds. cachemire 
deUInde ; 14 yds. plissé ; 6 yds. tringe. 

429.—The Somerset double-breasted Ulster, 
made of Waterproof cloth 27 inches wide. Will 
require 5 yds. cloth; 24 buttons. 

430.—The Montrose, a double-breasted Ulster 
with a triple Carrick collar. It is made of cloth 
of any fancy kind, and will take 6 yds. cloth; 
36 buttons. 

431.—The Saltoun Circular Cloak without 
seams. It is of black cachemire, lined with 
flannel ; the hood is lined with red silk. Will 
take 1} yds. shawl width cachemire ; 1 yd. silk; 
1 tassel. 

432.—The Beaufort single-breasted Ulster 
and Hood. It is of any kind of cloth, and the 
hood is lined with surah. It will require 5} 
yds. cloth ; 24 buttons; # yd. surah. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


Fig. 1.—(433).—The Florise Costume of 
maroon brocade, trimmed with maroon silk. 
Will take 8 yds. brocade; 64 yds. silk; 12 
buttons, 

Fig. 2.—434.—The Modjeska Costume with 
bouillonné body and gathered sleeves. This is 
a very-becoming style for slender figures. It 
is made of blue cachemire de UInde, with a 
petticoat of blue brocade and cachemire. Quan- 
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tities required: 4} yds. cachemire; 3 yds. | 
brocade; 18 buttons. 


A COUNTRY FLOWER. 
Fig. 3.—(435).—The Stanhope Costume of 


white oatmeal cloth, laced at the back and Ee: HEEREN UESERINST: ) 
crossed by an echarpe of red foulard; the small —_ 3 
plissé at the bottom is red, also the puffings of 
sleeves. Will take 7 yds.cloth; 4 wae foulurd, é CHAPTER III. 
HEN the letter written by her 3 
\ 


2 yds. pliseé. 
grandfather to Mrs. Bannatyne 


Fig. 4.—(436).—The Russell Promenade 
Costume of spotted black and white material, 
and of black satinette. It is a very elegant 
costume, and will require 5 yds. spotted 
material; 6 yds. satinette; 24 buttons. 


had been dispatched, Ruby 
Thellusson sat down calmly to 
hE await the events which might 
follow its arrival at Coombe- 
PLATE THE SIXTH. SL\? wick Place. She felt herself 


bound by the promise her dying grandparent 


This Plate contains the Reverse Views of 


Plates 1, 2, 3, and 7. had demanded, but which his sudden death 
prevented her giving in words, and until Mrs. 
PLATE THE SEVENTH. Bannatyne’s wishes concerning her should be 
known, she determined to take no step in 
(Costumes from the Magazing St. Joseph, 117—119, settling her future affairs. é 


Rue Montmartre, and 2, Rue Joquelet, Paris.) 
Fig. 1.—(440).—Promenade Costume of @ 
chocolate brown Pompadour material, with 


On the evening after the funeral, she took 
advantage of Will's usual after-tea visit, to ask 


sprays of colored flowers. Itis elegantly trim- him to keep silence for a time on the subject 
med with white lace, and is composed of a of their engagement, which, after demurring a 
Polonaise and under skirt. The bottom edge little, the young man had promised. 

of Polonaise forms five deep folds which end Truth to tell, Will Clyde, now the first burst 


under the pouff, which is finished by a cascade 
reaching to the bottom of the skirt. The under 
skirt consists of two deep plissés. It will take 


of his enthusiasm was over, was not unwilling 
to allow the affair to remain in abeyance till 


17} yds. of Pompadour and 18 yds. lace. Price, such time as Ruby’s future should assume a 
made up in Cretonne, at the Magazins St. more definite aspect. He had sufficient love 
Joseph, £2 12s. 6d. ; to take her, poor as she was, but he felt she 
Fig. 2.—(441).— Morning Promenade Cos- would be more acceptable if the rich aunt could 
tume of material with spots of two sizes, the ha -peradaded ta-aiakacacenika ble prorision tor 
colors being alike in each. There is a Polo- P P f 
laise and deep kilted under skirt of the smaller her. On the other hand, there was @ possi- 
made spots, while the Pelerine collar and the bility that Ruby’s application to her aunt 
scarf are of the larger spotted material. The might result in that lady taking the girl 
scarf is very deep and might almost be called entirely under her own charge, and refusing 
Bn Ngai Pa a ow pease ra her consent to the rustic suitor who had en- 
rl Sy ’ 
the knot being left open to show the kilting. snared DOCr Ruby's untutored fancy. ; 
It will take 10 yds. of the material with small But Will Clyde had his share of masculine 
spots, and 5} yds. of the larger spots, and is vanity, country-bred as he was, and he felt too 
supplied, made up in the new *Cretonne,” at sure of Ruby Thellusson’s constancy to experi- 
the Magazins St. Joseph, at £1 lls, 6d. ence much uneasiness at the prospect of her 
Fig. 3.—(442).—Karly Autumn Costume of aunt's interference. He had a large portion of 
dark colored woollen, trimmed with brocade. h inded be cehiahe fte | 
The Polonaise has a brocade gilet in front, and that narrow-minde Oe ees 
is fastened by long loops of cord and buttons: found among the young “sons of the soil, 
the skirt has revere of brocade, and is opened in especially among such as are also only sons of 
front to show the under skirt, which is formed indulgent mothers. The hounded, isolated life 
of five rows of plissés. The sash is knotted be- which Will Clyde led at Denstone, where his 


hind and draped to form the bouffant. Round 


the neck is a double cape, the upper one being POON Ne ne anes tant one, gave him an 
of brocade. Quantities required: 11 yds. ot exagycrated idea of his own merits and desir- 
47 inch material; 3 yds. brocade; 24 buttons. ability, and the lack of other men’s society, 
The complete costume is _ supplied by the men with whom he might have measured his 
Magazins St. Joseph, at £3 18s. 9d. mental and moral strength, prevented his 


finding his level, as the youth of cities do, to 
PLATE THE MIGHTH, their own and to the general advantage. 


This plate shows the reverse views of the Thus no thought that 7 better man might 
Mantles, etc., illustrated on Plate Four. win from him the prize which he already held 
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somewhat loosely, disturbed the young man’s 
mind, and he was content to hold his peace 
concerning the state of his feelings towards 
Ruby. He came every evening to the vicarage, 
and was kind and affectionate in his manner 
to the weeping girl, whose life-path had led her 
to so bleak a point of lonely desolation ; but 
he was careful to avoid an extreme show of his 
affection, and though Mrs. Clyde might suspect 
how matters stood, she was not sure. 

Thus no conflicting feelings or doubtful 
advice stirred the calm of Ruby Thellusson’s 
days as she waited for her aunt’s answer. 

On the second day after the funeral the 
letter came; an aristocratic epistle, with a thin 
black border, and a faint scent of stephanotis. 
The address, to Afiss Ituby Thellusson, was 
written in a fair, upright hand, and altogether, 
poor trembling Ruby thought it looked pro- 
mising. She broke the seal and read :— 

“My dear Nice, 

“Tam too much of an invalid to write a 
long letter, but Ioan unwilling to depute the 
pleasant task of bidding you welcome to anyone, 
so youwill be content with afew words. Come 
to me at once. Simmonds, my maid, an elderly 
woman whom I fully trust, will leave here by a 
late train this evening, and will be with you to- 
morrow afternoon, Return with her without 
delay. I have instructed my lawyers to arrange 
your grandfather's affairs. I learn from his last 
letter that you have no other friends: your future 
shall be my care; but as Iam under an old 
promise concerning you, I shall not be able to do 
for you all I could wish. But of this more when 
te meet.” 

The letter concluded with kind expressions 
and assurances of welcome, and Ruby, reading 
the cheering words, felt greatly comforted. 

' After breakfast, she went to the Church 
Farm, and showed her letter to Mrs. Clyde. 

“Well, Ruby,” said the good lady, after 
reading Mrs. Bannatyne’s epistle, “this is what 
should be, but we shall miss you, my love, all 
ofus. Northumberland is a long way off.” 

“ But I soon shall return, dear Mrs. Clyde,” 
cricd Ruby with a sudden longing to sob out 
her secret on Mrs. Clyde’s motherly bosom, 
but at that moment Phillis entered the room, 
with a bunch of early roses in her hand. 

She kissed Ruby gently, and smiled upon 
heraunt, in her accustomed placid way, but there 
was a suppressed excitement in her manner 
which was very unusual with quiet Phillis Clyde. 

“Phillis has had news this morning, too,” 
said Mrs. Clyde to Ruby. “I think all the 
ehanges are coming at once.” 
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Ruby looked inquiringly at her young com- 
panion, who answered : 

“Yes, I have had this newspaper sent to me 
by an old servant of my poor father’s, and Will 
has gone into Lindhope to ask Mr. Lascelles, 
‘the lawyer, if he knows the London firm men- 
tioned here.” 

So saying, Phillis took an open newspaper 
from the table, and pointed out a marked para- 
graph to Ruby Thellusson. 

Prius Farrrorp.—If the child or children 
of Phillis Fairford, of , who was supposed 
to have married about the year 18—, will apply 
to Messrs. Gordon and Gayford, of Lincoln’s 
Tun, they will hear of something greatly to their 
advantuge.” 

“That is your mother, then,” asked Ruby, 
returning the paper. “Why, Phillis, suppose 
you turn out a great heiress.” 

“That is not likely,” answered Phillis Clyde, 
but the color came and went on her check at 
the thought, for all her demure reply. 

“And Will is gone into Lindhope,” said 
Ruby presently, as Phillis folded up the paper. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Clyde, “two copies of 
the paper were scent to Phillis, and a letter 
from a lawyer in London, and he has taken 
the letter and one paper to Mr. Lascelles.” 

A little chill fell on Ruby’s heart as she 
heard this; a feeling of disappointment for 
which she blamed herself, that Will should not 
have waited to hear her news, which had been 
daily expected and which was of so much im- 
portance to both of them. For a moment she 
repented of her reticence in keeping their en- 
gagement a secret. Had their troth-plight 
been openly known, Will would not have gone 
about anybody’s business, howsoever important, 
without waiting to hear what news had come 
from the aunt of his promised wife. But 
because he was bound to silence by her wish, 
he had been at liberty to ride off in haste to 
Lindhope to set his cousin’s business going, 
and Ruby's important news must wait. 

She kept silence for a minute or two, and 
battled with her disappointment, then she 
kissed Phillis Clyde, and wished that all sorts 
of good luck might come to her from this 
advertisement. 

Phillis received the congratulations with her 
accustomed quietness, and presently the con- 
versation turned to Ruby's letter, and the 
rapidly-approaching change in her life. 

It was nearly noon when Will Clyde returned 
to Denstone, and before going to the vicarage 
to hear Ruby’s news, he had a long conversa- 
tion with his cousin, relating to her the par- 
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ticulars of his interview with Mr. Lascelles. 

“T have left it allin his hands, VPhillis,’”’ he 
concluded, “and he has promised to do his 
best for you, but he thinks you ought to goto 
London, so if you like, I will go with you.” 

The faint color flushed Phillis Clyde’s check, 
but she answered quietly : 

“T think aunt would be the better person to 
go, Will, thank you;” and without further 
parley, she went about her homely duties in 
the old farm-house. 

But quict as she was in outward demeanour, 
there were deep feelings at work, and at work 
in noisy fashion, in Phillis Clyde’s mind; and 
many & vague wonder presented itself to her 
as she turned cheeses and moulded butter in 
the long, cool dairy. 

What did this advertisement mean? Some- 
thing to her advantage. That, she argued 
sagely, must be money, and if moncy, was it 
much or little? Was it only a pittance, just 
enough to make her independent in a rough 
homely way ? or was it wealth, such wealth as 
might open to her the gates of an enchanted 
land,—or, rather, of a land that was enchanted 
to her, though it was commonplace ground 
enough in reality, a pathway through life by 
the side of her cousin Will. 

My reader must remember that Phillis Clyde 
knew nothing of the promise between Willand 
Ruby Thellusson, but she knew enough of the 
young man’s practical nature to judge that the 
additional advantage of money would turn the 
scale of Will Clyde’s choice. 

So Phillis pondered over her homely work, 
permitting unpractical dreams to accompany 
very practical tasks. and the day passed on. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Simmonds, the trustworthy 
attendant who was to accompany Ruby Thel- 
lusson to Coombewick Place, arrived at Den- 
stone Vicarage. The good woman had also 
served Ruby’s mother when a girl in her 
father’s home, and she fairly wept over the 
young orphan who had the eyes and hair of 
her long-lost mistress ; and Ruby’s tears flowed 
afresh in very sympathy as Simmonds spoke 
of her dead mother. 

Mrs. Bannatyne had arranged her niece’s 
immediate departure from Denstone, and Sim- 
monds at once undertook the packing of 
Ruby's simple wardrobe. 

Ann Eccles and her husband were to remain 
at the vicarage until the arrival of Mr. Thel- 
lusson’s successor, and all arrangements con- 
cerning the sale, &c., had been undertaken by 
Mrs. Bannatyne’s solicitors.so that poor Ruby’s 
flitting from the home of her childhood, was not 
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a complicated business. 

But the partings which came of necessity 
were less easy. ‘The journey was to commence 
at a very early hour on the following morning, 
so Ruby bade farewell to Mrs. Clyde and Phillis 
that night. 

It was hard work to say the parting words 
to her lover's mother, and not to speak of the 
love-link between them, and once Ruby looked 
at Will as though she wished him to tell all, 
but he turned away his face, so for very 
muidenly shame Ruby kept silence, and neither 
Mrs. Clyde nor Phillis knew that they kissed 
and cried over Will’s promised wite. 

It had been arranged that Will Clyde should 
drive the travellers to Lindhope station, and as 
no better means of conveyance scemed to pre- 
sent itself, Mrs. Simmonds, though chafing at 
the obligation, as it seemed to her, was fain to 
accept the kindness. So in tho early summer 
morning, Ruby Thellusson drove away from 
Denstone to begin her new life among new 
people. 

At the station Will Clyde snatched a mo- 
ment’s private conversation while Simmonds 
was following the luggage. 

“ Ruby,” he said, “ you will be true to me.” 

“T will,” she answered simply, the tears 
standing in her large eyes. 

“ And—Ruby—” he hesitated, “ if you should 
change——” 

“T shall not change,” she said with girlish 
confidence. 

“ But if you do,” he persisted, “ you will let 
me know——” 

He could not say more, and he felt he had 
perhaps said too much, for there fell a cold 
change on the girlish face of Ruby Thellusson. 

Then the train came in, and Simmonds hur- 
ried her young charge into a first-class carriage. 
Will Clyde, watching the train glide away, 
felt as if he had taken a very long farewell of 
his girlish love. 

CHAPTER IV. 

“Mr. Penscott,” announced the butler, 
throwing open the door of the morning-room 
at Coombewick Place, and the master of Pen- 
scott Castle stepped forward eagerly to greet 
Mrs. Bannatyne and Ruby Thellusson. 

Three months had passed since Ruby came 
to Coombewick Place, and the hot August sun- 
shine was flooding the land, and the reapers 
were, busy on hill-side cornfields. 

Ruby still wore deep mourning for her 
grandfather, but the dress was of rich material 
and elegant make, and a bunch of velvety- 
purple golden-hearted pansies on her breast 
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made a vivid spot of color, and added to the 
loveliness of the wearer. 

A subtle change secmed to have passed over 
the girl since her residence with her high-bred 
aunt. The country flower had expanded its 
exquisite blossom, and a rare exotic sweetness 
seemed added to its originally healthy fragrance. 

Ruby Thellusson made a lovely picture, 
standing in the oriel window and smiling at 
Rodney Penscott as he came to her side. 

“A well-matched couple,” thought Mrs, 
Bannatyne as she watched the friendly greet- 
ing, and Rodney Penscott’s face, with its look 
of cayer interest, gave color to the suggestion 
of her mind. 

The conversation became gencral for half an 
hour, and then Mrs. Bannatyne proposed that 
Ruby should show Mr. Penscott some improve- 
ments in progress among the glass-houses. The 
young man eagerly embraced the proposition, 
and Ruby, with heightened color, consented, so 
they went their way among the flower-beds 
towards the long range of forcing-houses which 
stretched at the back of the Place. 

_ Mrs. Bannatyne watched them earnestly till 
a corner of the shrubbery hid them from view, 
and then resumed her work with half a sigh. 

“ Poor little Ruby,” she thought, “is it too 
much to hope for ? I think not: she is beauti- 
ful, if simple; teachable, if not accomplished ; 
a lady, though poorly-bred ; and Rodney Pen- 
scott is his own master. Besides, sympathy 
must go for something. Iam sure Laura Pen- 
scott loved Ruby’s father, and why should not 
her son marry Harry Thellusson’s daughter? ” 

So mused the mistress of Coombewick Place, 
her thoughts running through many channels 
that linked the past with the present and the 
future, and she was still deep in reverie when, 
an hour later, Ruby Thellusson entered the 
morning-room alone. 

“Ruby,” cried Mrs. Bannatyne, “ where is 
Mr. Penscott? I had invited him to lunch.” 

“He could not stay,” faltered Ruby ner- 
vously re-arranging the pansics on her dress, 
“he had an engagement.” 

Her changing color and trembling voice 
attracted the elder lady’s attention, and she 
beckoned her niece to her side. 

“ You are distressed about something, dear,” 
she said, drawing the girl to a scat by her side, 
and kissing her affectionately, “ what is it ?” 

Ruby burst into tears, and shook her head, 
unable to reply in words. 

Mrs. Bannatyne waited till the storm of 
nervous sorrow had spent itself, and then re- 
turned to her question. 
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“Tell me, Ruby, what ails you? Where is 
Mr. Penscott? ” 

“He has gone home,” was the low reply. 

“Can | guess why he has gone home, when 
he had accepted my invitation to lunch? Can 
I guess, Ruby?” 

No answer, but a lower drooping of the head. 

- “He asked you to marry him, dear.” 
. “Yes, aunt.” 

«And you——” 

“T refused him.” 

“You refused him,” cried Mrs. Bannatyne, 
“ Ruby, you must be dreaming, you must be 
mad. How could you refuse him? Do you 
hope to do better? Can you hope to do as well?” 

“I do not hope anything,’ sobbed poor 
Ruby, “I only know that I have refused him, 
that I was bound to do so, and that I am very 
miserable.” 

A shade of relicf passed over the widow’s 
face at the last words. 

“Are you miscrable because you refused 
him, Ruby ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then why did you do so?” 

No answer. 

“Ruby,” said Mrs. Bannatyne gravely, “ are 
you keeping anything back from me? Is there 
any entanglement arising from your past life 
which obliges you to refuse such an offer as 
Mr. Penscott’s, an offer which may never be 
repeated? Tell me truly, Ruby, keep nothing 
back from me now.” 

There was an agitated pause, broken only by 
a sob from Ruby, then she lifted her head, and 
looking bravely into her aunt’s face, told her 
the story of her engagement to Will Clyde. 

Mrs. Bannatyne heard her to the end with- 
out other interruption than an occasional en- 
couraging word, and when Ruby had finished, 
she kissed her affectionately, and said in a 
cheery tone: 

“Weil, well, dear, I must not be angry, you 
were not brought up to value yourself aright. 
Now tell me one thing truly, is your secret 
engagement to this Mr. Clyde your only reason 
for refusing Rodney Penscott ?” 

“Tt is.” 

*“ And if you were free from it ? ” 

“Oh! aunt,” cried Ruby, “do not press me 
further. I am bound by that engagement; I 
must not think of anything else.” 

Mrs. Bannatyne said no more, but something 
in the fluttering tones and heightened color 
satisfied her, for she smiled gently to herself 
over Ruby Thellusson's bowed head, and stroked 
the rich dark locks with a look of great content. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Mrs. Clyde sat in her pleasant farm-house 
kitchen, reading a letter. Sho was alone, for 
Will had gone about his accustomed business, 
and Phillis was in London, where her presence 
was necessary to establish her claim to a large 
property, which reverted to her through her 
mother. She wrote daily to Mrs. Clyde, keep- 
ing her well informed of the progress of her 
business, but it was not a letter from Phillis 


which now absorbed the worthy woman’s 


attention. 

The sheet over which she pored was daintily 
scented, and bore an emblazoned monogram ; 
it was dated from Coombewick Place. 


“Ruby hopes,” wrote Mrs. Bannatyne, “ that 
you will accept the accompanying little gift in 
token of her unchanged affection for you, and of 
her gratitude for your life-long kindness. Iwas 
anxious that she should send you a more costly 
offering, but her own good sense prevailed. ‘1 
will send only what I can afford,’ she remarked 
to me, and I now think she was right. I may 
tell you in confidence, dear Mrs. Clyde, that 
although I can provide my niece with a home 
while I live, it is out of my power to make any 
Suture provision for her, as I have only a life- 
interest in Coombewicke Place, and I was weak 
enough years ago to make a solemn promise to 
my father that I would not leave any money of 
my own to a child of Harry Thellusson’s. I 
regret it deeply, but I am a woman of my word, 
and my father never released me from that pro- 
mise; so that, wuless Ruby marries while I live, 
I nest leave her without a provision. When I 
say that this is imparted to you in confidence, 
dear Mrs. Clyde, I do not wish you to keep the 
knowledge of Ruby's circumstances from your 
son, for I understand that Ruby received much 
kindness from him, and I feel sure that he, as 
well as you and I, will heartily desire that ow 
dear girl may be suitably settled in that rank of 
life to which, as her mother’s daughter, she is 
well suited. I have epoken freely to you as Ruby’s 
oldest friend, and as such I am sure you will 

p understand me. With kindest regards, believe 
2 me, dear Mrs. Clyde, faithfully yours, 
“ Bvelyn Bannatyne.” 


A little sigh floated through the farmhouse 
kitchen as the reader closed the letter; a little 
faint sigh, in breathing which Mrs. Clyde put 
away her few fond fancies of how Ruby’s love- 
liness and grace might have beautified the 
quaint old house, if she had come to the farm 
as Will’s wife. She read between the lines of 
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the courtly, gracious letter, she knew that even 
if Will had loved Ruby with s whole-hearted 
manly love, she would have been denied 
to him. So in her motherly heart she was 
glad,—though with an ignoble gladness,—that 
Will’s heart, even if touched, would not be 
broken when Ruby Thellusson mated with her 
equals, and passed from their simple lives to 
her own natural region. While she yet mused 
upon the subject, Will entered, and she placed 
the Jctter in his hand, remarking in an 
ordinary tone: 

“It is from Mrs. Bannatyne, and Ruby has 
sent mea brooch. You had better read it.” 

Will Clyde took the letter to the window, 
and read it through twice before he spoke. 

“T don’t think people should make such pro- 
mises,” he said, referring to Mrs. Bannatyne’s 
words, and with a cloud on his face he handed 
the letter back to his mother, and turned to 
leave the kitchen. 

At the same moment a loud knock at the 
front door sounded through the house. Mrs. 
Clyde opened the door, Will following. 

“Telegram,” said a railway messenger, 
“shilling for porterage, please.” 

Will handed the man his charge, and opened 
the missive, while Mrs. Clyde called to the 
maid for ale, at sound of which command the 
porter’s eyes sparkled. 

Will Clyde drew his mother into the parlour, 
and read thetelegramaloud. It wasfrom Phillis. 

“All is settled favourably. I want you both 
to come to London as soon as possible. It is 
more than we thought.” 


Will Clyde thrust the telegram into his coat 
pocket, and walked moodily out. He sauntered 
through the home meadow, and into the little 
churchyard. How often he had played with 
Ruby and Phillis among the graves where, 

“The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 

Beyond the churchyard was the vicarage, 
Ruby’s early home, and within view of the spot 
whereon he stood, was the old may-thorn 
where he and Ruby had plighted their troth. 

“IT know what that letter means,” he thought 
doggedly ; “she will throw me over; yet, if it is 
true, what good could come of our marrying P ” 

Then he took out the telegram, and opened 
it upon a flat tombstone, a tombstone on which 
in years gone by the three children had played 
with pebbles and flowers. 

“Tt is more than we thought,” he repeated. 
“ Phillis will be rich, and I could secure her 
now by aword. If I do not speak soon, some 
sharp London fellow—the lawyer perhaps— 
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will snap her up. I shall take mother to 
London this evening.” 


* * * * 


Ruby Thellusson was sitting on a rustic seat 
on the lawn at Coombewick. She was debat- 
ing a serious question in her mind. Her recent 
conversations with Mrs. Bannatyne had shown 
her that the feeling she had taken for love, 
was only a girlish preference, born of her com- 
plete isolation from the world. 

She acknowledged now, with a blush, that 
love was a very different thing from her regard 
for Will Clyde, and on this morning, nearly 
five weeks after Rodney Penscott’s proposal, 
Ruby came to the determination that she 
would write to Will Clyde, and ask to be re- 
leased from her mistaken engagement. 

She remembered, with a shy fecling of 
thankfulness, that he had asked her to do so if 
her heart changed towards him, and though 
she had resented his words at the time they 
were spoken, she remembered them now with 
a glad sense of relief. 

“Twill write this very day,” she thought, 
and rose from her seat as if to put her resolve 
into execution. 

Turning towards the house, she met Sim- 
monds, who carried s letter and a newspaper, 
both directed in Mrs. Clyde’s well-known 
handwriting to Ruby. She took them from 
the maid’s hand, and resumed her seat. Sim- 
monds returned to the house, and Ruby, won- 
dering why Mrs. Clyde should have sent her a 
newspaper, opened it first. 

Her eye fell at once on a marked passage. 

“On the 7th inst., at St. Winwulph’s, City, 
Wilfred Clyde, of Denstone, to Phillis, only child 
of the late Andrew Clyde, of Low Leas.” 

The ground seemed to sway beneath Ruby 
Thellusson’s feet, and a strangeringing sounded 
in her ears. What did this mean? Release 
for her,—freedom for her,—love for her. 

A burning blush suffused her cheeks, and 
she hid her face, as if afraid of sun and sky. 

“ Ruby,” said a low voice near her. 

She gave a swift, upward glance, in which 
Rodney Penscott was fully answered. 


* * * * 


So the lovely country flower bloomed into 
maturity among her natural fellows in the 
great rose-gardens of Love and Happiness, 
shedding around her a gracious perfume, and 
gladdening all hearts by her beautiful perfec- 


The Conrt and High Hite. 


feFO)ER Majesty the Queen, with Princoss Bea- 
i) trice and Prince Leopold, has made many 
excursions to favorite places and spots of 
interest round Balmoral Castle during the 
month. H.R.H. the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darm- 
is on a visit to the Queen, accompanied by some of 
his children. The Court will remove to Windsor 
Castlo early in November. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales have spent part of the month at Abergeldio 
Castle; the Prince was chiefly engaged in deer- 
stalking, and paid several private visits in the 
neighbourhood, the first of which was to the Earl of 
Fife at Mar Lodge. Princes Albert Victor and George 
of Wales left Spithead on September 14, in the Bac- 
chante, for a voyage round the world. The corvette 
proceeded to Vigo, to await the arrival of the 
detached squadron, under command of Rear-Admiral 
the Earl of Clanwilliam, C.B., with which it will 
make a cruise lasting about eighteen months. 


The German manoeuvres drew a crowd of princely 
persons to Berlin, as guests of the Emperor and 

mpress, including their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of Comnengny the Duke of Cambridge, 
Prince Christian, the Ki 


ing of Greece, the Crown 
Prince of Austria, and the Grand Duke of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, who was en route for England. 

The young Queen of Spain was safely delivered on 
Sept. 11th of a daughter, at Madrid. Tho infant 
Princess was baptized on tho 14th, receiving the 
names Maria Mercedes Isabella. The ex-Queon 
Isabella was one of the sponsors, and the ceremony 
was attended by all the ministers and State function- 
aries, the service being performed by the Archbishop 
of Toledo. 

Musurus Pasha, who has represented Turkey for 
many years at the Court of St. James’s, has received 
from his illustrions master, the Sultan, the Grand 
Order of the Osmanlie in diamonds. 


The Opera and Cheatres. 


#,% All communications for the Epiror to be 
addressed to the Offices, No. 1, Kelso Place, Keusing- 
ton, W., and marked ‘‘ Theatrical Department.”’ 


DRURY LANE. 


The success of The World is a real and genuine 
one, and more than that, it is one honestly deserved. 
Viewed as a drama, its plot is clever yet simple, its 
dialogue animated and telling, its situations start- 
ling and effective; viewed as a spectacle, it fully 
satisfies the most craving audience with its realistic 
scenes and unexpected incidents; and taken in 
either way, it affords one of the best entertainments 
in London. Mr. Augustus Harris acts with great 
power and skill the part of Harry Huntingford, being 
especially commendable in Tableau 8—Palace Cham- 
bers: The Wages of Sin. Mr. W. Rignold appears 
to great advantage as Sir Clement, and shows a good 
deal of ‘‘ muscular Christianity ’’ in his indignation 
at Ned Owen's treatment in the River Retreat. The 
explosion of the Infernal Machine is very realistic, 
and the terrible tragedy following the joke at Ned 
Owen’s expense concerning the Equator, is a tho- 
roughly artistic idea. The Raft Scene is very fine, the 
struggle for the last drop of water being almost 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 
Price 3d., 4d., and 6d. Each, 


Ccmprise all the Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelisses, &c., that appear in this Magazine, and are intended only for our Subscribers. These patterns are 


fur superior to any that have hitherto been sold in England, France, or America. 


‘hey are cut on new Scientific principles, by the first Parisian 


Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. ‘Lhey will prove of very great advantage to all Drapers and Dressmakers, euabling them to 


make up with the greatest ease auy Costume represented in this tavorite Magazine. 


Ladies who have their dresses made up at home. 


‘rhese Patterns will likewise be of very great service to those 


‘The quantities of materiuls required for each Dress, Pelisse, &c. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of each costume, 


THE FOLLOWING 18 A LIST OF DEVERE’S MODEL PATTERNS ON SALE FROM SEPT. 30th. TO OCT. Sist., 1880. 


- 6 IN ORDERING A PATTERN THE NUMBER (and Lerrer tf any) MUST BE SPECIFIED. 


** PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 


FOR LADIES. 


All cut for Chest measures of $1} inches only. 

Instructions for enlarging or decreasing the 
size are enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

*,* Allour patterns are posted at once on 
receipt of order, but there may occasionally be 
delay of one post, caused by the Government 
regulations for examining Book Packets. Incase 
of unduo delay, Ladies are requested to write 
immediately to Messrs. Louis Devere & Co., in 
order that enquiries may be made. 

Ladies who prefer to have their patterns 
posted in envclopes, can have this done by en- 
closing a large onvelope, stumped and addressed, 
with each order. The average postage will be 
1d. cach pattern. 


For the benefit of New Subscribers, we have 
made arrangements to accompany any pattern, 
that has been issued more than two months, 
with an illustration and letterpress description 
for threepence, that is to say, 9d. for the six- 
penny patterns, 7d. for fourpenny patterns, and 
Gd. for threepenny patterns. Itmust be specially 
mentioned in the letter that the illustration is 
required. 

This month’s and Iast month’s Illustrations 
can only be obtained by purchasing the Mug- 
azine. 


Ladies who wish to have the PaTTerRNs 
PINNED ToUETHER, to indicate how they are 
made up, can have this done by enclosing six 
STAMPS EXTRA for each pattern. Special men- 
tion should be made of this when ordering. If 
a flat pattern as well as tho pinned one is re- 
quired, the price of the two will be 1s. 4d. 


For further information see Editor's notices 
on page 12, 


N. B.— Ladies will oblige by enclosing name 
and full address, plamaly written, which will 
ensure speedy delivery by the Post Office. 


DRESSES AND COSTUMES. 

yy 109. —The Boulogne tunique, “ Fishwife” style. 

oy 115.— Toilette for un elderly lady, Corsage & bouffant, 

o 124.—The Agatha Costume, tunique aud boulfant, 

ve 130a.—Dress-skirt & Norfolk Jacket body with yoke, 

»» 140a.—The new Shoulder Cape, two styles. 

vy 142.—Lawn 'Tenuis Tunique, (Pivafore style). 

»» 159.—Princesse Dress with long full train. 

», 169.—The Bernhardt Blouse Polonaise or Robe with 
waist belt and without pleats in the body. 

o. 186.—New Princesse Robe for Morning wear. Me- 
dium train, moderately full at back. 

o 196.—The Athole Costume. Basquine, double 

panuiers, and bouffant, 

oy 222.—The Alexandra Costume. Corsage, Upper and 

under-skirts. 

+ 230.—New Tight-fitting Sleeve. 3d. 

« B1l-—Tight-fitting sleeve, with puff at elbow. 3d. 

», 232,.—F ull Sleeve, with three puffs and enff, 3d, 

»» 233.—Shoulder Cape for Winter wear. 34. 

» 240.—The Connaught Costume. Double-breasted 
Basquive with cont collar ; skirt nud Louffaut. 

»» 242.—The Adelaide Promennde Costume; Jacket, 

Tablier, panier, aud Bouffant. 

» 243.—The Lorne Dinner Dress: Corsage-Priucesse, 

with draperies, tablier, and bouffant. 

»» 244.—Dinner Toilette, Tunique Princesse, with 

draperies and pour, 

»» 249.—The Osborne Robe Princesse, with bouffant and 

slight train. . 

»» 257.—The Patti Promenade Costume. Corsage.- 
Redingote, Upper skirt and bouffant, 

»262—The Rantzau Costume. Corsage a revers, 
double tunique a revers nud bouttant. 

»» 264.—The Dolores Dinner Dress, Corsage, Tunique, 

* and Train. 
+» 265.—The Ulrica Dinner Dress, robe Princesse, 
- with draped front and sides. 

» 266.—The Orleans Costume for cloth; Double- 
brensted Corsage-Redingote; draped tunique 
and bonffant. 

+» 267.—'The Leitrim Afternoon Tea Gown, complete. 

+ 272.—The new Jersey Costume. The Corsage ar- 
ranged for elastic materials, ond to lace u 
the k. Draped upper skirt, to be fastene 
with a snsh at the back. 

272a.— Under akirt for the above. 
+ 274.—The Alice Promenade Costume, Jacket, upper 
: skirt, and bouffunt. 


» 276.—The Myrtle Promenade Costume. Corsage 
Redingote, draped tablier, and bouffaut. 

oo 277.—Cloth Traveltiug Costume. Corsage, BRed- 
iugote, tunique, and bouttuut. 

» 2¢8.—Bride’s Dress. Curexge, panier, tunique, and 
traiu, 

9» 280.—The Gainsborough Costume. 
resse, nud tnnique, 

» 282.—The Madrid Costume,- Corsage, draped tu- 
nique, aud boutfant, 

vy 296.—Promenade or Travelling Costume. 
breasted jacket nud draped tunique. 

» 297.—The Maynard Visiting Costume, Corsage a 
gilet, and draped upper skirt. 

2 301.—'Lhe Lewisham ‘Tea Gown: opening square 
with pluxiron, 

9 302.—The Rosslyn Costume. 
aud upper skirt. 

», 305.—The Bartet Dinuer Costume. Pointed coreage, 
pauicrs, and bonffant, 

» 319.—The Clothilde Polonaise Princesse. 

», d22.— The Zetland Costume. Draped Princesse body 
and upper skirt. 

», 823.—The Augustenberg Reception Toilette. 

»» 824,—'The Lonsdale Visiting Costue. Open tunique 
nud upper skirt, 

 325.—Vhe stephanie Visiting Costume, 
draperies, bowgant, aud widerskirt. 

oe o26.—The ‘Turquoise Dinner Toilette. Corsage a 
xilet, aud double draverics of upper skirt. 

»» 827.—The Erinyutrude Toilette. unique a gilet, 
upper skirt, aud bougiuut. 

oy 923.—The Orlenus Lawn ‘Veuvis Pinnfore. 

ow 331.—The Langtry Costume. Jersey corsage, 
sash, and tablier, 

oy 2724.— Underskirt for the above, 

», 333.—Gilet for the ‘Cheatre. 

oe 339.—The RKochefoucauil Garden Party Toilette. 
Corsage, Draperies and under skirt. 


Corsage chasse. 


Siuele- 


Corsage Redingote, 


Corsage, 


o» 340.—'Lhe De Gueydon Promenade Costume. Core 
sage a gilet aud draped tuuique. 

vw 341.—Lhe Simplicie Polonaise Priucesse, 

», 343.—The Barbautane Promenade Costume, Gilet, 
corsage, nud revers and upper skirt. 

» 345.—The Valdora Evening Coatume. Pointed 


corsage, with square opeuing, paniers, and 
boutfane. 

2 346.—The Battenberg Breakfast Gown. Robe 
Princesse a Plastron. ~ 

», 348.—Grandmammna’s Keception Toilette, Corsage, 
paniers, and train. . 

9 d07.— Lhe Marquise Pelerine, or deep shoulder cape, 
for Summer wear. New style. 3d. 


JULY, 1880. 
9, 399.—The D’Avtas Promenade Costume, 
tunique, and boutfiunt. 
» 360.—Garden Party Toilette. 
uuder skirts, with train, 
» 361.—The Audrey Costume. Corsage, tunique, and 
bouffant, 
», 362,—The Duleie Polonaise Princesse. 
»» 363,—The St. Aubyn Carriage Costume, Basquine 
and draped upper skirt. 
»» 964.—Morning Concert Toilette. 
ote, and upper skirts. 
2 365.—The de Bylandt Costume. 
upper skirt: 
», 366.—The Biancourt Polonaise. 
», 367.—The Antrim Costume, Corsnge a gilet and 
tunique. 
» 368.—The Montreuil Travelling Dress. Norfolk 
lented jacket, with belt aud upper skirt. 
v2 369.—The Cassandra Costume. 
o370,—The Osborne Yachting or Travelling Cos- 
tuine. Military basquine and upper skirt. 
»» 371.—The Mirepoix Costume. Corsage nnd tuuique, 
» 3¢2,—The Baroune Costume. Cvuat bodice, and 
tunique, 
2» 373,.—The Luynes Costume, 
tabliers, aud bouffant, 
AUGUST, 1689. 
» 375.—The Torquay Seaside Costume. Blouse-Polo- 
naise. 
2376.—The Brighton Toilette. Corsage, Tunique, 
bouffant, and skirt. Z 
», 380.—The Churchbill Carringe Costume. Princesse 
tuniqne. 
+ 381.—The Amethyst Costume. Tunique priucesse 
and upper skirt. 
«, 382.—The St. Germain Tea Gown, Open Princesse 
tunique. 
»» 333.—Primrose Ball Toilette. Pointed Corsage, 
draperies, tablier, and train. 
»» 384.—Carington Dinner Toilette. 
revers. 


Corsage, 
Corsage, Upper and 


Corsage reding- 


Basquine and 


Poiuted corsage, 


Tunique and 


» 385.—The Darea Promennda Costume. Corsage, 
double tablier, and boutfant. 
9 386.—Harewood Black Silk Costume. Corsage, 


upper skirt, and boutfant. 


+, 387.—The Baden Travelling Costume. Corsage, 
tunique, aud bouffunt. 


» 883,—Agues Morning Dress. Corsageagilet & skirt. 


», 390.—Bathing Costume for a Lady. New style, 
with yoke. 

», 391.—The Knollys Promenade Costume, Corsage, 
double tablicr, aud bouffant. 


SEPTEMBER, 1880. 

»» 393,—The Gleichen Promenade Costume. Corsage 
and looped tunique. 

»»394.—The Carnarvon Outdoor Jncket. Double- 
breasted and tight-fitting, with revers at neck, 

», 395.—The Coburg Promenade Costume. Ctirasse 
body, upper skirt, and bouflant, 

», 396.—The Fevdore Dinner Dress. Corsage and 
skirt complete. 

»397.—The BSolvyus Carriage Toilette. 
tablier, und train complete. 

+ 398.—The Griselda Costume, Love corsage and 
revers, dmped tablier and bouffant. 

» 405.—The Lovelace Costume. Corsage, double 
draperies, aud bouffant. 

« 406.—The Hylton Black Silk Costume. Corsage, 
double tuniyue, and Louffaut. 

»» 407.—Tho Chetwynd Costume, Corsage, Upper and 
under skirts, 

o» 408.—The Albemarle Costume. Draped Polonaise, 
buttoving ut back. 

+» 410.—The Bolsover Costume. Corsage, drapery, 
and bouffant. 

» 411.—The Ardilaun Costume. Full body with yoke 
ond waistbelt, draped tablier and boutfaut. 

+ 487.—'The Adrienne Trave)ling Costume. Draped 
Polonniae Princesse with hood. 

+ 438.—The Paulina Costume. Pointed corsage with 
square opening, paniers ana bouffant. 

» 439.—The Pompadvuur Costume. Corsage, triple 
tablier, aud bouffant. 


PATTERNS aon OCTOBER: 1880. 
ok. 
No. 412.—Young Lady's Promenade Costume. Polo- 
naise nr revers, buttoning at back. 

» 413.—The Fitzalan Costume. New Stye of Prin- 
cesse Polonnise. 

» 414.—The Harrington Costume. Right and left 
sides of upper skirt aud bouffant. (The Cor- 
sage is given with the Magazine). 

Plate 2. 

o» 415.—The Dover Travelling Costume. Pleated 
blouse Bodice, with belt and upper skirt. 

»416.—The Harbord Carringe Costume. Pointed 
Corsage, and right & left sides of upper skirt. 

+, 417.—The Constance Costume. Polonaise draped 
en Tuuique, 

Plate 3. 


+ 418.—The Adeliza Dinner Toilette, complete. 

» 419.—The Sandys Ball Toilette. Poimted corsage, 
tablier, poniers, and bouffant. 

» 420.—The Sybelln Dinner Dress. Corsage, redin- 
gote withsquare opening, and drapery for the 


back. 
Plate 4, 
NEW JACKETS, VISITES, AND ULSTERS FOR 
AUTUMN AND WINTER, 1880-81. 
»,421,—The Parisian cloth Jacket. Single-breasted 
with kilted skirt at sides. 
» 422,—The Kathleen double-breasted cloth Jacket, 


buttoning to the neck, 
» 423.—The Marcia Pelisse for velvet. Half tight- 


Corsage, 


fitting. 

2 424.—The Copenhagen Paletot, for cloth fur trim- 
men: ouble-breasted with wide collar and 
culla, 

», 425.—The Asturias Visite Mantle for silk or cach- 
mire. 


», 426.—The Portia Visite, with gathered sleeve. 

>» 127.—The Odeyue Visite. 

» 425 —The Eugenie Visite Mantle, 

>», 429.—The Somerset Ulster, double-breasted with 
shawl collar. 

»» 430.—T'be Montrose Ulster, double-breasted with 
triple Carrick capes. 

9) 431,—The Saltoun Circular Clonk, with new form of 
hood, and armbeles at front. 

+» 432.—The Beaufort single-breasted Ulster, the sides 
of skirt made to open for travelling. 

Plate 5. 

» 433.—The Florise Costume. Single-breasted Cor- 
sage Redingote, with coat collar and upper 
skirt. 

oy 4.—The Modjeska Costume. Blouse Polonaise 
with yoke and gnthered sleever, 

+ 435.—The Stnuhope Costume. Princesse robe Incivg 
at back, puited eleeves, and deep folded scarf. 

T,,, 436.—The) ;Rusecll,, Costume.’ Pointed corsage, 
gathered tablier and bouffant: 


(Continued on the next page.) 
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OCTOBER, 1880, (continued). 
Plate 7. 
»» 440.—Promenade Costume. 
utfant. 
»» 441.—VPromenade Costume, 


Corsage, drapery, and 
Polonaise and deep 


UNDER SKIRTS. 
Suited for Ladies’ Costumes. 
No. 1.—Marquise ‘'rained Skirt, for Evening Dress. 
se 8.—Duchbesse Train Skirt, (new «quarve style). 
o» 48.—Dress Skirt of walkiug length. 
eo» 138.—Dress Skirt with medium ‘I'rain, 
os 139,—Dresa Skirt with long ‘Train. 
The set of five dvess skivts is supplied, post fec, for 

1s. 9d. 5 or any three for ls. 1d. 


MANTLES, PALETOTS, PBLISSES, &c. 
USEFUL STANDARD STYLES, 
N.B. Nos. 306 to 313 are Summer styles, 
oy 140.—The Victoria Mnntelet. 
oe 202.—'The Pauline Casaque, for velvet and Ince. 
o» 203.—The Alathea Paletot, single-brensted, for cloth. 
oe 204.—Ihe Marion Paletot, double-breasted with 
shaw) collar. 
»- 207.—The Barbara Visite, double-breasted. 
os 209.—The Adeline Pelisse, cluse-fitting, with long 
skirt & wide sleeve. 
» 210.—The Phillippa Manteau Visite: skirt long. 
oy 2L1,—Close-titting, double-brensted Ulster, without 
bel: 


t. 
o» 2lta.—Same style of Ulster, but siugle-brensted. 
ev» 212.—The Dorothen Polisse, luug skirt aud single. 
brensted with coat sleeve. 
vy 229.—Single-breusted Ulster. 
style, with oue, two, or three capes. 
», 239.—Vireular Clouk, or Rotonde, with round hood. 
oy 239a.—Circwlar Clonk, or Rotonde, with pointed hood. 
eo» 241.—The Elizabeth Visite Mantle, 


New and improved 


oe 255.—The Ottoliue Waterproof, new siugle-breasted 


style. 
oe 256.—New Winter Ulster: double-breasted, and but- 
toning up to the neck, with shoulder cape. 
»» 261.—The Heloise Visite. 
»» 306.—The Cavendish Redingote : Single-breasted, 
»» 308.—The Lambert Jacket. 
»» 309.—The Vienua Kedingote: Double-breasted. 
»» 310.—The Victoria Visite Mantle. 
»2 311.—The Marlborough Visite Mantelet, 
os 312.—The Narcisen Mantelet. 
es 313.—The Eastbourne Scarf Mantelet. 
», 314.—The Derby Dust Coat. Nedingote style and 
double-breasted, with coat cullar, 
eo» 315.—The Bentrice Visite. 
«9 317.—The Edinburgh Dust Cloak. Visite style, 
with large Dolman sleeves. 
eo» 320.—New Spring Mautle. 
»» 329.—The Cecil Visite Mantle. 
333.—The Langtry Jacket, with new shape of 


Langtry Hood. 

»» 374.—The Antioch Travelling Ulster, with redin- 
gote skirt, and pointed hood. 

« 379.—The Gladys Demi-saison Paletot. Singlo- 
breasted, with cont collar. 

oe 392.—The Loudoun Visite Mautle. Draped at back, 
with square ends in front. 

o» 409,—The Mayfair Jncket for outdoor wear. Close- 

fitting and single-breasted, with new hood, 


HOODS. 
oo 2124.—Pointed Hood for Ulster or Mantle. 3d. 
es 2128.—Round Hood for do. do. 3d. 
9 212c.—Cupe Hood for do, do. laying quite fat on the 
shoulders, 3d. 
so 335a.—The Alpine Hood for Outdoor Jacket, 
similar in style to the Laugtry Hood, 3d. 

N. B.—The abore four hoods are all arranged so that 

they can be worn over the hat or bonnet, if required. 


oy 335c.—The Langtry Hood, new pointed style, with 
edges turued back, only sold pinned to show 
the making up. 6d, 


MOURNING COSTUMES. 


eo. 123.—Deep Mourning Costume, for a parent. 
os 137.—Mourning Costume, pointed corsage & tunique. 
eo» 167.—Mournivg Visite Mantle. 
oe 168.—Monrning Paletot, double-breasted. 
o» 184.—Widow's Mourning Dress. Corsnge and open 
tunique 
oe 228.—Half-Morning Costume, Basquinea gilet and 
open tunique. 
»» 253.—Half-Mouruing Coetume. Corsage Princesse, 
draperies and bouffant, 
210M ouening. Costume. Corsage-Redingote and 
skirt. 
oe» 239,.—Moumning Costume. Corsage and Tunique. 
9: 332.—Deep Mourning Costume. 
(The skirt is of 


oy 334.—Ontdoor Mourning Visite. 
ie Seb Bal emourning Pelerine Mantle, with pointed 
ends. 


the usual form.) 


», 352.—Hal f-mourning Costume. Corsnge n gilet and 
drape 1 upper ekirt. 


*,* For Underskirts, see above. 


246.—The Binrritz Sortiedu bal; very elegant and novel.; 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 


Price 8d, for all marked on the list as under 13 years of age ; 


13 years and upwards, 6d, 
(JUVENILE COSTUMES FOR AUTUMN 


AND WINTER, 1880-81.) 

» 399.—The Annette Costume. Draped Princesse 
tunique tor a Girl of 8 to 10. 

» 400.—‘The Olga Demi-snison Paletot. Single 
breasted, with cnpe cullur, for a girl of 7 to 9. 

» 401.—The Melita Ulster. Double-breasted, buttons 
ing to neck, for a girl of 10 to 14. 

» 402,—'Lhe Gabrielle Promenade Toilette for a Girl 
of 14 or 15. Corsuge, draped tablier, and 
bouffant. 

»» 403.—The Florence Toilette, fora Girl of 11 or 12. 
Princesse robe with sush. 

» 404.—Little Victorine’s Costume. 
with snilur’s collar and sash. 


» 114,—Gilet Costume for a Girl of 6. 

ys 129.—Summer Costume for a child of 5. 

oy 1$2a.—Tawn Tennis Pinafore for 2 girl of 7 or 8. 

w 1428.—The same Pinnfore, for a girl of 11 to 12. 

» 143,—Plented dress for n little girl of 7 or 8 

» 144.—Norfolk Bodice with yoke nnd skirt for a young 
Indy of 15 or 16. Chest measure 31 inches. 

s 146.—Dress with low neck for a little girl of 5 or 6. 

sy 147.—Zounve Suit for boy 8 or 9 yenrs old. 

oy 148,—Paletot or out door Jacket for a little girl 6. 

», 149.—Corsnge a basques, scarf and skirt fora girl of 
Wor l4. Chest wensure 293. 6d. 

» 150.—Man of War suit fora boy ¥ or 10 years. 6d. 

 151.—Boy’s Snilor's Suit, nge 7 to 8. 6d. 

» 151a.—Boy’s Suilor’s suit, ave 10 tolt. 6d. 

se 161.—The Ida Costume for a girl of 8. Dress and 
Jacket. 

se 162.—The Alice dress for a girl of 11 to 12. 

oy 163.—The Isabel outdoor Jacket, double brensted, 
fora young Indy of 12 to 14. 

vy 164.—The Louise Costume for a little girl of 9 or 10, 
Robe Princesse and kilted flounce. 

» 165.—The Mand Toilette for a girl of 7 years old. 
Dress with revers and collar, scarf and flounce. 

+» 166.—The Helena ontdoor Jacket for a little girl of 
5 or 6, Single breasted style with long skirt. 

» 166a.—The same kind of outdoor Jacket for agirl of 


8or 9. 

» 176.—Polonaise and skirt fora child of 5 years old. 

o, 189.—Princesse Dress for a child of 4. 

»» 214.—Double-brensted Ulster with or without belt 
for a girl of 12; similar shape to No. 211. 

»» 2144,—Ditto ditto for a girl of 11. 6d. 

»» 284.—Ball Dress for a Girl of 12 or 18. Princess 
Polonnise, with square opening at neck. This 
may also be used fora Lawn Tennis apron. 

» 227.—Ball Dress for a Little Girl of 4 or 5. 

+» 229a.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 12 to 13. 

»» 220B.—Single breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 8 to 10 years, 

sy 229c.—Single-brensted Ulster with cape for little girl 

of 5 or 6 years, 

+» 283.—'The Dora Costume, for a girl of 10 yenrs old. 

»» 284,—The “ Mary ’’ Costume, fora little girl of 6. 

»9 285.—'T've Gwendoline Costume, for a young lady of 

14 years of age, Price 6d. 
19 286.—The bh Costume, Corsage skirt and sash, 
for a girl of 7. 
» 287.—The Georgina Costume, for a young lady of 9, 
years old. Corsage, Redingote. & upper skirt. 
ys 288.—The Clarice Dress, for a little girl $ years old. 
+, 200.—Dresa, with gusheres body, for a young lady 
about 15 or 16. 6d. 
+ 828a.—The Orleaus Lawn Tennis Pinafore, for a 
Girl of 14 or 15, 6a. 

»» 3288.—Ditto ditto for a Girl of 10, Sd. 

»» 330.—Jersey Corsnee, for n little girl of 9. 3d. No 

pattern required for skirt or sash, 

»» 335B.—The Alpine Hood. 3d. 

»» 336.—Priucesse Dress for a Girl of 15. 6d. 

oe $37.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 12. 3d. 

»» 3374.— Robe Princesse for a girl of 9 years old. 

s» 347,—Costume for n Child of 5 yenrs old. Jacket 

and Louis XIV. gilet and flounce. 

» 349.—Psincesse Polonaise for a Girl of 14. Chest 

mensure 29 inches. 

eo» 390:—Costuine for a Young Lady of 15. Chest 

measure 30 inches. Corsnge and draped 
upper skirt. 

sy 353.—Sun Hat forn Girl of 10 or 12. 3d. 

» 354.—The Bebé Sun Bonnet for na Girl of 4, 

7 pane Niette Sun Bonuet fora Girl of 5 years 

old, 3d. 

1 356.—Piunfore for n Child of 5 years old. 3d. 

» oie eae Heénce's Costume, for a Child of 5 years 


Blouse dress 


old, 
» 378.—The Eylantine Costume, for a Girl of 6 or 7, 
», 989.—Bathing Costume for a Girl of 14 or 15. 


STANDARD BODY PATTERNS 


WITH BASQUES. 
FOR ALL SIZES. 
(In thin tissue paper, at Reduced Prices.) 

CHILDREN and GIRLS’ sizes 3d. each, post free, 

Chest Measnre 19, age 2; chest 201, ago 4; 
chest 22, age 6; chest 24, ago 8: chest 27, age 
11 to 12; chest 28}, age 12 to 13; chest 30, age 
14 to 15. 

Or may be had cut in brown paper, 


price 6d. each; the complete sct, price 2s. 6d., 
post free. 
LADIES’ SIZES, 4d. each, post free. 
rig Measnres,—31}, 33, 34}, 36, 37}, 393, 
Or may be had cut in brown paper, 
6d. each ; the complcte set, price 3s., post tree. 


NEW FRENCH UNDERLINEN. 
UNDERLINEN FOR LADIES. 
All cut for Chest measure of 34} inches, 


No. la, Dressing Gown. 6d. No. 2a, Dressing 
Jacket, 4d. No. 3a, Full Train Petticoat, 6d. 
No, 44, Petticont Body, 4d, _ No. 5a, Night Dress, 6d. 
No. 6a, Petticont, walking length, 6d. 

No. 65, Princesse Petticout, body & skirt iu one, 6d. 
No. 74, Chemise, 4a. No. 8a, Full Drawers, 4d. 
No. 88, Chemise and Drawers combination, 6d. 

No. 9a, Flannel Vest. 94, Lady's Bathing Dress, 6d. 

Price 4d. and 6a, each post free. 

N.B. The above set of 12 putterns (post free) for 8s. 6d. 

v2 273.—New Petticoat, walking length. 

» 2734.—Trniu to add to Petticuut No. 273, for evening 

wer, 

»» 187.—Parisinn Dressing Gown, Princesse style. 6d. 

» 291,— Princesse Chemire, 6d. 

»» 293,.—Ladies’ Cooking Apron. 3d. 

2 858.—Peignoie or Dressing Jacket, with wide or 

bell-shaped sleeves. 


UNDERLINEN FOR GIRLS, 


All cut for Chest meuswres of 27 inches. Age 12. 
No. 104, Dressing Gown, No. la, Dressing 
Jacket. No. la, Petticoat. No. 13a, Petticoat 
Princesse shape. No. 1a, Petticont Body. 
No, 15a, Drawers. No, 15n, Chemise and Drawers 
Combination. No. 16a, Flannel Vest. No. 17a, Flannel 
Petticont. No. 18a, Bathing Costume. 
No, 19a, Chemise, No. 20a, Night Dress, 
Price 4d. each post free. 
N. B. The complete set of 12 patterns may be had (post 
free) for 3s. 2 


CHILDREN'S UNDERCLOTHING AND DRESSES, 
All cut for Chest meaaura of 20 inches, Age 4 
No. 214, Dress. No.22a, Frock. No. 23a, Frock. 
No. 24a, Chemise Drawers. No, 25a, Chemisette. 
No. 26a, Body Drawers. No. 27a, Full Blouse. 
No. 28a. Petticoat, No. 29a, Blouse, No. 30a, Night 
Gown, No. 31a, Chemise. No. 32a, Drawers, 
Price 34. each, post free. 
N.B. The complete set of 12 children’s patterns may be 
had (post free) jor 2s, 6d. 


BABY LINEN, 

Nos. 83a, Clonk, S34, Short Frock. 354, Long 
Robe, or Monthly Gown if less trimmed. 30a, Petti- 
cont. 37a, Short Princesse Frock. 38a, Long Petti- 
coat, Cambric or Flannel. 39a, Shirt. 40a, Bib, 
4la Night Jacket, lengthened to forin Night-Gown 

» Shoe. 43a, Baby's Drawers or Couvre-linge, 
Price 3d. exch, post free, 

N.B. The complete set of 11 patterns of Baby Linen 

may be had (post free) jor 2s. 


», 318.—Pinafore for a child of 1 to 2 years old. 3d. 


UNDER GARMENTS FOR GENTLEMEN, 


AND BOYS. 
yy 234,—Gentleman’s Smoking Cep, Round shape. 3d. 
o, 234a.— Gentleman's Sinoking Cap. Turban shape. 3d. 
», 235.—Geutleman’s Flannel Vest. Chest 37inches. 
»» 236.—Gentlemnn’s Woollen Shirt. Plain shape 
without yoke, Chest 37 inches, 
»» 236a.—Flannel Shirt fora Boy 13 Chest 32 inches. 6d. 
» 2365.— Ditto dittofora Boy of 6, Chest eagure 26. 3d. 
»») 237.—Gentleman’s Dress Shirt. With shield. 
shaped front, aud yoke piece at back of neck, 
Chest 37 inches, 
vo 238.—Gentleman’s Night Shirt, with yoke. Chest 
37 inches. 
oe se vemnn € Dressing Gown: Chest measure, 
87 inches, 
oy 608.—Dressivg Gown for a boy of 13. 


°° Thislistisadded to every month; for particulars of 
which see succeeding numbers of the Magazine, 

e Patterus are withdrawn Jrom this list as soon as 
they go out oj fushion, 


*,* These patterns (Children’s patterns ex- 
cepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure, meaaur- 
tag 344 inches Chest measure, and 24 inches 
Wairt measure, Instructions for Dresamaking, 
and for enlarging or decreasing the size, will be 
enclosed gratis ‘th each paltern. 


Apply by LETTER ONLY, enclosing postage 
stamps, tc Messrs. Louis Drvere & Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


In ordering a. Pattern the Number 
(and Lerrer if any) must be-specified. 


12 


appalling to sensitive minds. Mr. Harry Jack- 
son is ivimitable as Moss Jewell, and Mr. 
Charles Harcourt acts very powerfully as Bash- 
ford. Mr. Gibson interprets the character of 
Lumley with skill and discretion, the more com- 
mendable seeing it may ensily be overdone, and 
Mr. Arthur Matthison makes a conscientious 
study of the small part of Owen. Miss Helen 
Barry makes the most of an ungrateful part, 
and Miss Fanny Josephs wins the sympathies 
of the audience by her gracetul and frank ren- 
dering of Mary Blythe. Miss Fanny Brough 
sustains very ercditably the character of Ned 
Owen. ‘The accessories are truly wonderful. 
Having every legitimate element of success, 
we shall be surprised if this drama does not 
secure a reputation as wide as its name. 


THE HAYMARKET. 


This house, which was closed during the early 
hot days of September, opened on the 20th ult. 
with the ladies’ comedy called Leap Year, in 
which Mr. John S. Clarke appeared as Dimple. 
This comedy, written by J. B. Buckstone, has 
not been acted in London for nearly a quarter of 
acentury, and its revival under the able man- 
agement of Mr. Clarke, is attended with great 
success. Mr. Clarke is also appearing as Major 
Wellington de Boots in A Widow Hint, and is 
supported in both pieces by a talented and select 
company. 

THE LYCEUM. 


This favorite house, to the delight of Mr. 
Henry Irving’s numerous admirers, reopened 
on Sept. 18, the programme commencing with 
a new and original comedy, in one act, by Mr. 
Pincro, entitled Byyones, a very happy ilustra- 
tion of the author's style, which has already be- 
come very popular in Hester's Mystery at the 
Folly. ‘This is followed by ‘he Corsican 
Brothers, for which extensive preparations have 
been made. The dual part of the twin brothers, 
Fabien and Louis Franchi, is supported by Mr. 
Henry Irving, who adds another success to his 
long list by his appearance in this rele. Emilie 
de Lesparre is ably rendered by Miss Fowler, 
and a talented company sustain the principal 
characters. 


THE GAIETY. 


Here the famous American artistes, Mr. and 
Mrs. Florence, are making their mark in The 
Mighty Dollar, Mr. Florence sustaining the part 
of the Hon. Bardwell Slote in most amusing 
manner and unexaggerated style, and Mrs. 
Florence representing in an inimitable style 
+he somewhat eccentric sayings and doings of 
Mrs. Genoral Gilflory. The play, which bids 
fair to have a long run, is well mounted, and 
the minor characters are carefully played bya 
clever company. 


THE STRAND. 


After almost unprecedented success, Madame 
Favart, has given place to a new and original 
opera comique in three acts, entitled Olivette, in 
which Miss Florence St. John renews the favor- 
able impression which she created in Madame 
Favart. and is ably supported by Miss Violet 
Cameron and M. Marius, assisted by a very 
powerful company. 


SADLERS WELLS. 


Tho spirited management of Mrs. Bateman, at 
this old and favorite house, has been marked 
with great success. During the month Miss 
Jennie Lee has appeared in her famous imper- 
sonation of Jo, the street Arab of Dickens’s 
Bleak House. ‘The stage is now occupied by 
Othello, with Mr. Charles Warner as the Moor. 
This talented actor is ably supported by Mr. 
Herman Vezin as Iago, and the part of Desde- 
mona is played by Miss Isabel Bateman with 
all the grace and tenderness which have made 
this young lady famous in Shakespearian réles. 
The play is admirably mounted, and promises 
to be a great success. 


Forbidden Fruit, preceded by Therese, is still 
running at the ADELPHI, aud The Upper Crust 
continues attractive at the Fouty. Les Cloches 
de Corneville continue to ring harmoniously at 
the GLoBE, while The Pirates of Penzance at 
the OvERA ComIQUE, Betsy at the CRITERION, 
and Hiyh Life Below Stairs at the IMPERIAL, 
offer varied attractions to the playgoing public. 
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THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


Correspondence. 
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I. Allletters must be addressed to the EDITORS, 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

IL. Correspondents who desire answere by post 
must enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

III. MSS. must aleays be accompanied by 
stanips for return, if found ineligible, 


EDITOR'S NOTICES. 


PREPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

This Magazine will be scent post free to any place in 
Great Britain, and to other Countries in Class A of 
the Postal Union: For ONE YEAR, ls. Gd.; SIX 
Mostus, 5s, 9.; THREE Monts, 35; SINGLE 
Corrss, Twelve Stamps. 

Buber pubis to be paid to Lovis DEvERE & Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

PosT-OF FICE ORDERS payable to Lours DEVERE & 
Co., at Young Strect, Kensington, 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST, FOR PATTERNS. 

We have arranged to forward, post free, on the 
first of every month, selected patterns of the kinds 
required by exch subscriber, Our charge for one 
pattern a month is tive shillings and sixpence per 
annum, payable in advance ; two patterns eleven 
shillings, and soon. Ladies are requested tosay what 
kind of patterns are most useful to them. 


URGENT ORDERS BY TELEGRAM. 

All patterns ordered by Telegram shall be dis- 
patehed by the next post. “Of course, we shall expect 
to receive stunps for the amount on the following 
morning. By this plan, if a Lady selects a dress in the 
afternoon, the pattern can be obtained by the next 
morming’s post. These patterns are sent by lefler post 
to prevent delay, so an extra stainp should always be 
enclosed, 

EDITORS’ POSTAL ADDRESS. 

Ladies are respectfully requested to observe that all 
letters ordering patterns, &e., should be addressed to 
the Editors’ Offices, 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, Lon- 
don, W., not to the Publishers, at Stationers’ Hall 
Court, as the latter course occasions great delay in the 
execution of their orders, 


JUVENILE PLATE. 


FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER, 1880. - 
We will send, post free for 3 stamps, the Steel 
Plate Bugraving of Children’s Costuines which ap- 
peared in September last, with reverse views and de- 


scription. 
BOYS’ COSTUMES. . 

We will send, on receipt of 12 stamps, the 
September Number of the Gentleman's Magazine of 
Fashion,” which contains a double colored plate of 
Juvenile Costumes, and which entitles the purchaser 
to any patterns illustrated on the plate for 2d. or 3d. 
each, post free. 
; PATTERNS PINNED UP. 

Ladics who wish to have the PaTTERNS PINNED 
TOGETHER, to indicate how they are made up, can 
have this done by enclosing s1X STAMPS EXTRA for 
each pattern, Special mention should be made of this 
when ordering. Ifa flat pattern as well as the pinned 
one is required, the price of the two will be Is, 4d. 


PATTERNS WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

For the benefit of New Subscribers, we have 
made arrangements to accompany any pattern, 
that has been issued more than two months, 
with on illustration and letterpress description 
for threepence, that is to say, 9d. for the six- 
penny patterns, 7d. for fourpenny patterns, and 
Gd. for threepenny patterns. It must be specially 
mentioned in the letter that tho illustration is 
required. 


DEVERE'S MODEL BUSTS, 26s. EACH. . 

We beg to call the attention of Ladies and Dress- 
makers to our Mover Busts, for fitting and trim- 
ming Dresses. ‘Lhe large sale we have for this very 
useful article, and the many kind expressions of 
approval which we receive from Lalies who have pur 
chased a Bust, prove how widely-felt was the want for 
so complete an adjunct to the dressnimking art. Price 
23, in all sizes, including crate, packing, and free 
delivery within fouriniles of Charing Cross, or at any 
London terminus, Full particulars aud testimonials 
will be sent on application to Louis Devere & Co., 1, 
Kelso Place, Kensington, W. 


Mrs. E. J. J. (Chester) writes :— 

“T have generally had my patterns of 
Madame ——, but really there is such a delay 
in receiving them, and so disobliging, that for 
the future I shall send to you. You are the 
most obliging business people I have dealt 
with.” 

Mrs. RicHagps writes :— 

“‘T have been a Subscriber to your paper 
for a long time, and find it of great use and help 
to me.”’ 
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Mrs. CaLvEr writes :— 

“‘T have procured your most useful Maga- 
zine for this month, and I certainly admire it 
very much indeed; and the pattern sent last 
was a perfect success. I made several dresses 
from it which were much admired.”’ 

Mrs. STEPHENSON writes :— 

_ “She wants the pattern for a Lady with 
whom she is on a visit. She has recommended 
Messrs. Devere’s Patterns and Magazine to 
numbers of her friends; the last pattern was 
eee a great success, and a beautifal 
cut.” 


Mrs. G. W. writes :— 

‘The Patterus given with your Magazine 
always fitted me beautifully before I got so 
stout, since then I have tried others who pro- 
fess to keep all sizes, but they are just horrid; 
I find yours are the only ones I can trust.” 

‘Mrs. WEARMOUTH writes :— 

“T have now had your Magazine for about 
four years, and have secn several others, but I 
see no illustrations like yours, and no patterns 
so correct. ‘hey aro just what is wanted for 
country place like this.’ 


Mrs. BARKER writes :— 

“*It will be very nice to have the flat pat- 
tern to cut from as well as a pinned one. I felt 
glad when I saw you had arranged to do so at 
go slight a cost.’” 

The above letters are a few taken at random 
from our immense mass of correspondence, They 
may serve to show that our endeavours to please 
our fair friends are appreciated, and they stimu- 
late us to further endeavours in that direction. 
To deserve not success only, but the good-will and 
appreciation of our kind patrons, has ever been, 
aill ever be, our aim.—ED. 

Letters specially acknowledged, with thanks, 
from Miss Rothwell, Mrs. G. R., Miss Felicie 
‘Brown, A. G., S. E. R., A. J. (Bampton), Mrs. J. 
Tyler, &., &e. 


1 vol. cloth. feap. 8vo., 5s. 
‘POEMS AND SONNETS. 


By Hargett STOcKALL. 


“There is a good deal of crace and tenderness in 
Miss Stockull’s verses.’’—Saturday Revicu. 

“These are the thoughts of a refined and cultivated 
woman, expressed in pleasing verse.” —Sperctator, 

Never devoid of a tender and graceful suggestive 
ness.” —The Queen. 

“Many of the pieces have appeared in ‘ All the 
Fear Round,’ and all show vice sentiment and. sine 
cere fecliugs of religion and loyalty.’’—The Graphic. 

“Pretty and sweet, tender and plaintive.”—Jllse 
trated London News, 

“ Shows careful workmanship and poetic feeling.”— 
Court Circular, 

“A poct commanding admiration by the force of 
her genius, and her unaffected grace, simplicity, and 
pathos."’—Netes of the World, 

“We can honestly say that we have not enjoyed any 
collection of poems so inuch since first we made 
acquaintance with Adelaide Proctor, whom, while 
thoroughly original, our suthoress often resembles,”"— 
Kensington Netcs, 

“There are every where evidences of a strong natural 
feeling, nnd_a healthy clevuting tone pervades the 
volume.” — West London Observer, 

“Miss Stockall is not only a landscape but a fieure 
painter; indeed, her chief power is displnyed in depict- 
ing the human subject. There is scarcely a phase or 
an incident of life into which her penetrating sym 
pathetic song does not carry her, or from which she is 
not able to draw wise reflection or sweet consolation.” 
—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

“ Full of thought and tender feeling : thought that 
elevates, and feeling that is not tinctured with 
drowsiness or melancholy.” —Jfalrern News. 

“The writer speaks direct to our hearts ju a manner 
that cannot fail to elevate.” —Aeble’s Gazette. 


Loypon :— 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co.,4, Stationers’ Half, Court, 
and all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
Will be sent, post free, for 3 stamps extra. 


LAI TES, 


A PRETTY PRESENT FOR CHILDREN. 


ROSIE'S RABBIT, 
AND 
MOTHER'S DARLING. 


A pair of charming chromo-lithoeraphs, exquisitely 
colored, size of subject $4 by 7} inches, suitable for 
framing for the nursery, or for use in scrap books 
Lovely children’s faces, Quite a bargain. The per 
sent on a roller, post freesfor 12 stamps: 

Order by letter, enclosing stunps, to Louis Devere 
& Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, W. 
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THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


Winter Contumex, from the Grande Magazins Saint-Joveph, 117—119, Rue Montmartre,, and 2, 


Plate &. 


Norember, 1880. 


Rue Joguelet, Parte. 


A Journal uf Fashion, Literature, Society, The Opera and Theatres. 


No. 683. 


NOVEMBER, 1880. 


Vol. 57. 


Co Our Readers. 


‘We have once more the pleasure of announcing 
farther improvements in our Magazine, and of calling 
attention to the increased number of our plates, and 
the additional quantity and variety of our costumes. 
Commencing with this number, our Magazine will 
contain EIGHT PLATES OF FASHION EVERY 
MONTH. 

Plates 6 and 7 of this month’s number contain cos- 
tames designed for us by the world-renowned Maison 
des Nouveautes, ‘‘ Aux TROIS QUARTIEERS,”’ of 21 to 
23, Boulevard de la Madeleine, Paris. This house 
has a special reputation for all the latest and most 
beautiful novelties in Dress Materials of all kinds, 
and the elegant Toilettes represented on the plates, 
are specially designed for making up in their new 
fabrics of this season. Appended to the description 
of each costume will be found the price for the dress- 
length of the material of which it is composed. All 
purchases over One Pound in value will be delivered 
in London, Carriage Paid. 

The Costumes on Plate 8, designed for us by the 
Grands Magazins Saint-Joseph, of the Rue Mont- 
martre, have been so much appreciated by our sub- 
scribers, that we have entered into arrangements to 
include a selection of their costumes in each number. 
We shall also add to our descriptions the price at 
which this enterprising house will supply each of 
their costumes, and we take this opportunity of men- 
tioning that these prices include free delivery in 
London. 
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We again call the attention of our readers to the 
two special features which distinguish our Magazine 
from all its contemporaries :— 

The first is, that all costumes are specially designed 
in Paris to suit the well-known quiet and refined 
taste of English Ladies, thus avoiding the inevitable 
preponderance of extravagant and exaggerated styles 
which are found in similar publications. 

The second is, that we supply, at the nominal 
charge of from 3d. to 6d. each, Funu-Sizep Pat- 
TERNS of all the Costumes, Mantles, Jackets, &c., 
which appear in our Plates. All our patterns are of 
the latest style and most perfect fit, being cut by 
leading Parisian Modistes on the best scientific prin. 
ciples, and reproduced in thousands by the Patent 
Machinery invented by the Proprietors of this 
Magazine, and which alone enables them to issue 
the patterns to their subscribers at so amall a cost. 


Obserbations 


ON LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


There is much misconception among a large 
section of the Public, as to what Fashion really 
is ; 80 many different ideas have been written 
about it, and so many theories put forward. 
Some think it proceeds from the caprices of 
certain individuals, but an experience of over 
fifty years enables us to say, that individuals 
have very little power in directing fashion, 
except .when that which they patronise is in 
accord with the spirit or tone of the Fashions 
of the time, Fashion may be correctly defined 
the desire of a people to improve in appear- 
ance; when this desire ceases, a nation is at a 
stand-still as regards Fashion, and dress be- 
comes stationary, as in India, China, and Tur- 
key, at the present time. 

In the desire to seek for something new, 
pleasing and attractive, Society devclopes im- 
provements,—new colors, new forms, new ma- 
terials, and new combinations of all kinds, and 
the result of these improvements is what is 
known by the name of Fashion. 

We have now to say what novelties in color 
have been invented for the present season. We 
cannot say much on this point; a rich combi- 
nation of color is the only thing sought after; 
brocaded or figured silks, woollens, and cottons, 
must all have great harmony in their tone and 
color, There are no violent contrasts, such as 
prevailed some time past; different shades of 
the same color are still fashionable. 

New forms are being continuously developed. 
There are not so many Jacket skirts, the 
scams are continued en Princesse to the bottom 
of the Jacket ; some Lasyues are a little pointed, 
and open more or less up the front, but ge- 
nerally they are plain all round. 

The carriage dresses gencrally have the 
bodies pointed, and have trains. The sides of 
dress skirts vary; they are not always the 
same on both sides. 

Sleeves are undergoing a change; some will 


be puffed at top, and be of various forms to 
the wrists. 

We introduced, more than twelve months 
ago, trains arranged to be worn over the arm: 
many French and English Ladies of the high- 
est rank, took rapidly to this novel and most 
elegant way of carying the train. This style 
will be again adopted this Winter, and for the 
benefit of our new subscribers, we intend giv- 
ing an illustration of these costumes in our 
December Number, in which the Comtesse de 
B—--, promises to fully describe a new plan of 
making these trains, and of adding them to any 
walking costume: this is an entirely new idea, 
and will be of great service. 

Some new forms of Cloaks, Mantles, &c., in 
addition to those we gave in our October No., 
are being brought out. Numbers 443 and fo 
are of this class. Another form, like 426 in 
our October number, but with plain sleeve, is 
being much patronised. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Faubourg St., Germain, Paris. 


. October 24th, 1880. 
Ma Chére Amie, 

A woman’s first duty is to be handsome. I do 
not mean handsome by nature, this we cannot control, 
but handsome—beautiful by her own self; by her 
taste, by her mind, by all that surrounds her. 

A woman must constantly improve; must help and 
‘vary the beauty nature gave her. The first thing is 
to have the desire to please—not only one person—- 
but all; for to please many you must do different 
things, think of various ideas; this sets the mind 
thinking, and gives a lively expression to the face. 

“* Le desir de plaire nous rend aimable.’” 

I may add *‘et belle,’ for when a Lady is amiable 
she is handsome, and if she wishes to please she 
must have some sweet thoughts which will give her 
face a sweet and animated expression, because the 
face always reflects the impression of the mind. I 
could say a great deal more on this subject, but my 
duty is not to develope ideas, but merely to give you 
hints. So to close this subject I will add afew words 
of caution :—wear nothing but what most becomes 
you, put aside fashion if its new freaks in color or 
shape tend to make your complexion sallow, or your 
figure too stout or too thin: (see also my Paris letter 
for August 1879, on this subject.) 

Fashion for the present, is reasonable; we cannot 
find fault either with ita colors, or forms, so that it 
will this season be even more easy than ever toa 
woman to make herself beautiful. 

Rich brocaded satins, plush, heavy embossed vel- 
vets, and elegant flowered and embroidered woollen 
materials, all tend to make a woman queenly; but 
these handsome textures require a train to sct them 
well off, so that the train is coming in with more 
length than ever: but then to conciliate all tastes, 
the dress will be so combined that the train can be put 
on and off at pleasure, without disturbing the har- 
mony of the costume: these long traina will be often 
carried on the arm. In my next letter I will describe 
to you how to add these trains to dresses of walking 
length. 

A dress improver will be required with these 
dresses,—as the materialis heavy, it wants something 
to set it out. These are made in various ways, but 
the best and lightest is made by taking a breadth of 
calico and sewing 6 or 7 flounces on it (to be well 
starched) or crinoline material with three or four 
flounces (see February 1880, train petticoat). The 
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tournure only reaches to the bottom of dress, and 
all petticoats are made trotteuses like the walking 
dress, the train being heavy and consistant enough to 
hold itself out without the help of a train petticoat. 

These tournures can be fastened by ribbon or but- 
tons, or merely by elastic crossing the front: some 
are made as a petticoat, the front being perfectly 
plain, trimmed at bottom only by lace. 

Tho latest novelty ax a dress trimming (imitating 
the coats of our French Prefets) is to have the cuffs, 
collar, and pockets made of velvet of any color, and 
snibpaiieed with gold thread. 

Little girls’ petticoats are laid in deep pleats from 
top to bottom, montés on a round band: the front 
is plain. 

I will just give you a few words on hats and bon- 
nets. The Parisienne adheres to the capote, with 
wide strings fastened under the chin, but there are 
pokes nevertheless, and large hats, such as the 
Cherreuse and the Gil Blas. 

Plush is the principal trimming, and will be the 
great novelty for dress: it is made in all possible 
colors, and flowers of plush are made to wear on hats 
and bonnets, and to match the dresses. 

CoMTEssE DE B—. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


THE COMBERMERE CORSAGE, (444). 

Our first pattern is the Corsage of the Combermere 
Costume, which ix represented on the centre figure of 
our first plate. The pattern is given complete. and 
consists of Gilet, Front, Side piece, Side of back, 
Back, and Collar. The line on the gilet to which the 
pont is hy is pare by Larter ane so are the 

osom pleats in the front, and the band of trimming 
at the bottom of skirt. 

The upper and under skirt of this Costume will be 
supplied by the Editors, price 6d. post free. 


PELISSE FOR BABY OF 1 OR 2 YEARS. (480). 


Our second pattern (all the pieces of which are 
marked by one round hole) isa Pelisse with deep Cape. 
fora Baby of from 1 to 2 years old. It consists of 
Back, Front, Sleeve, and Cape, and may be drawn in 
by a waistbelt if preferred. The fronts fasten by a 
row of buttons. and the Pelisse may be braided ac- 
cording to taste. 


AMescription 
@E the Plates of Costumes. 


Full-sized patterns of all the Dresses, Casaques, 
Pelisses, &c., on these plates are supplied at the nomi- 
nal price of 6d. each. for the accommodation of sub- 
scribers, For particulars see our pattern lists. 

The nunber in brackets, preceding the description 
of each figure, is the number of the Costume in our 
list of full-sized patterns. 

ats The Reverse views of all the Costumes contained 
on Plates 1 to 4 will be found on Plate 5. 


PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1.—(443).—The Chanoinesse Mantle, made in 
the “‘ smock frock’ style. The front and back, from 
the shoulders to the chest level, are gathered. Atback 
the pleats are all continued to the waist, where they 
are caught under a large bow. The sleeves are very 
wide, and ruffled by a coulissé: a large and elegantly- 
made bow is sewn on the seam. The muff is made to 
match. It will require 3} yds. double width cache- 
mire de U’ Inde; 4 yds. ribbon. 
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Fig. 2.—(444)—Tho Combermere Promenade Cose 
tume of brick-colored poplin, trimmed with satin of a 
darker shade. The cuirasse body is trimmed all 
round by a band of satin, likewise the overskirt and 
flounces. The overskirt is gathered in front by s 
ribbon couliseé: it is well draped on each side, and 
forms an elegant por f behind, which falls on the two 
deep flounces. Will take 12 yds. poplin; 4} yds. 
satin ; 12 buttons. 


Fig. 3.—(445).—Le Parisien Mantle, made of black 
shuddas or cheviot. The under part is made like a 
half-fitting jacket without sleeves, and pleated at back 
from a little below the waist: then the upper pelerine 
is fastened on it by the collar, and down the middle 
of back. Quantities required: 4} yds. material 
single width; 18 buttons. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1.—(446).—The Paget Visiting Costume of 
\ blew Gendarme. The jacket is of brocade, with collar, 
cuffs, and back pliss¢ of ailk. The skirt is made with 
two draperies: one gathered in front, the under one 
simply draped across the front, and caught behind 
under the powff and bow. Quantities required: 5 
yds. brocade ; 8 yds. silk ; 24 buttons; 2 yds. ribbon. 


Fig. 2.—(447).—The De Sagan Carriage Costume 
of brown brocade and cachemire. The body is pointed 
back and front, trimmed with bouw/llonnés and revers, 
and buttoned behind. The skirt is composed of two 
brocaded draperies, cut with points, and joined in 
the middle by bows. The trimming of skirt is bouil. 
lonnés and plissés, The back is elegantly draped, and 
a fold of brocade crosses the pouffs from one side to 
the other. It will take 10 yds. cachemire; 6 yds. 
brocade ; 18 buttons. 


Fig. 3.—(448).—The Clinton Reception Costume of 
| plain and broché silk. ‘The jacket is long, a little 
open in front, and forms a coat skirt behind; the 
draperies are elegantly curved on the plissé skirt; 
two revers of broché trim the second drapery; a 
small plissé rans all round the skirt. Will take 14 
yds. silk; 4 yds. broché; 18 buttons. 


| 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


Fig. 1.—(449).—“‘ Matinée’’ of surah, trimmed with 
bowillonnés, pliaéa, lace, and ribbons. It will require 
15 yds. surah ; 12 yds. lace; 5 yds. ribbon. 


Fig. 2.—(450).— The Bective Dinner or Ball 
Toilette made of pink satin, trimmed with lace inser- 
tion, lace, and roses: the body is opened square, and 
the waist is pointed back and front, and laced at 
back. The upper skirt opens in front on an elegant 
couliazé and draperies, and at back it falls well draped 
on the plissé train. The whole is trimmed with lace 
and insertion. Quantities required: 16 yds. satin; 
14 yds. lace; 12 yds. insertion. 


Fig. 3.—(451).—The Olivette Dinner or Concert 
Toilette for a Young Lady, of white crepe or mousse- 
line de U Inde, worn over an underskirt of bousllonnes 
and plissés of blue ‘ wil de roi’ colored satin merreil- 
deur. The tunic polonaise is made tight-fitting in 
front, and slightly fulled behind: from under the 
waistband starts the skirt, which is plissé by a bow 
on the left side, and draped by three bows on the 
right side, or vice versa. It will take 8} yds. crepe, 
ore yds. mousseline de U Inde; 10 yds. satin; 6 yds. 
ribbon. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


On the upper portion of this Plate are represented 
ere new and elegant styles of Bonnets and 
ats :— 


* garnet-shaded feathers. 


gas SD 


No. 1.—Capore, made of surah vieille or, trimmed 
with a reddish tinted creeping plant, and dark green 
velvet leaves. The lace is white Honiton. 


No. 2—Hat of Gronat velvet, with both sides 
turned up, and trimmed with gold lace, and red and 


No. 3.—BoNNET of mauve satin, trimmed with 


‘white lace. and a wreath of heliotrope: strings of a 


mauve sutin. ov 


Fig. 1.—(452).—The Clifden Morning Promenade 
Costume of Navy blue serge, trimmed with red 
brocade. The jacket is trimmed with a square collar 
aud band of brocade; the upper skirt is in the new 
Laveuse style, and very effective it looks, made up in 
four deep folds, and trimmed by a band of brocade, 
edged by a small upright plissé; it is caught up at 
sides by bows and ends. The back is well puffed out, 
and falls on the plissé underskirt. It will take 12 yds. 
serge; 2 yds. brocade ; 2} yds. ribbon; 18 buttons. 


Fig. 2.—(453).—The Felicie Carriage Costume of 
black silk and satin. The cuirasse, the draperies of 
front and the bows are of satin; the back, and skirt, 
and front pliseés of silk. Quantities required : 10 yds. 
silk; 8 yds. satin; 6 yds. satin ribbon; 12 buttons. 


Fig. 3.—(454).—The Chevreuse Visiting Costume of 
cachemire of two shades, and broché. The jacket is 
of dark grey broché, trimmed with folds of light plain 
cachemire ; the upper skirt, which is pointed in front, 
gathered by a bow at right side, and well draped be- 
hind, is of the light tinted cachemire ; the wide plissé 


‘underskirt is of a darker shade, and so likewise is the 


small plissé. This costume may be made in one color 
if preferred. It will take 5 yds. bruché; 3} yds. light 
cachemire; 54 yds. darker colored cachemire; 18 but- 
tons; 3 yds, ribbon. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


{ 

This Plate, as usual, contains the Reverse Views of 
all the Costumes illustrated in Plates 1 to 4. | 
! 

T 


PLATE THE SIXTH. 


The Costumes on this Plate are designed for us by the 
celebrated Maison ‘AUX TROIS QUARTIERS,”’ of 21 
fo 23, Boulevard de la Madeleine, Paris. 

The prices of the materials to makeeach Costume are 
appended to the description, This house delivers qoods, 
above One Pound in value, carriage free in London. 


Fig. 1.—(455)—The Cardross Toilette of a dark 
plaid, and a mixed material of the same colors. This 
dress is composed of a jacket, with cuffs, collar, and 
band of plaid, like the pliseé underskirt; the over- 
skirt is pointed in front shawl fashion, and well 
draped behind. It will take about 4 yds. plain 
annteris 43 inches wide; 4 yds. Scotch plaid 43 inches 
wide. | 
Sold by the Trois Quartiers, at £1 19s. $d. for 103 | 
yards. 


Fig. 2.—(456) —The Abergavenny Toilette of a new 
woollen material, with woven bands. The costume is 
made with a round jacket, three shawl draperies, and 
two plixs’x on the underskirt. Will take 7 yds. 
material 47 inches wide. 

Offered by the Trois Quartiers at £3 for 103 yards, 


Fig. 3.—(457).—Morning Promenade Costume of 
a blue material called Serpentine. The habit-jacket 
is plixsé all round, and in front it shows a qilet hasque 
made of red silk. The overskirt is elegantly draped 
in front and at back, over a long plisse underskirt, 
edged with red balayeuse. It will require 7 yds. Ser- 
pentine 47 inches wide ; 2 yds. red plissé; } yd. red 
silk ; 24 buttons. 

103 yards of this Serpentine material are offered by 
the Trois Quartiers for £2 7s. 3d. 
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Fig. 4.—(458).—The Capucin Costume, made with 
a new material, Bure d’ Australie, of a chocolate color ; 
the lining of hood, the cuffs and revers of polonaise, 
and the plissé balayeuse are of light brown surah, 
Will require 7 yds. material 47 inches wide; 2 yds. 
surah; 2 yds. balayeuse ; 3} yds. thick cord; 1 yd. 
thin; 3 tassels ; 36 small buttons. 

10} yds. of this material are offered for £1 11s. 6d. 


PLATE THE SEVENTH. 


These Costumes are also from the Maison ‘‘ Aux 
TROIs QUARTIERS’’ (see remarks at the head of the 
description of Plate 6). 

Fig. 1.—(459).—The Versailles, an elegant long 
Visite Mantle made of satin, trimmed with fur or 
plush. Will take 9 yds. satin; 8 yds. fur. 

Fig. 2.—(460).—La Douillette Russe, made of cloth 
or Hindoo cachemire: very handy for travelling. It can 
be made from 24 yds. cloth, or 44 yds. cachemire. 


The three following costumes are sold by the Trois 
Quartiers “‘ mi-confectionné,”’ viz., with the trimmings 
only made up. The whole is sold in a box, witha 
colored engraving, to help in the making up. 


Fig. 3.—(461).—The Seymour Costume, composed 
of a pelerine with turned down collar, a pointed Brady, 
two draperies caught up by bows of ribbon, and well 
draped behind on an underskirt with a flounce. 
It will take 14 yds. material ; 3 yds. ribbon ; 18 but- 
tons. If trimmed with bands of Scotch plaid, 2} yds. 
of plaid will be required. 
t is sold mi-confectionné at £2 7s. 6d. 

Fig. 4.—(462).—Walking Dress, made of a warm 
plaid, composed of a jacket, an elegantly draped 
overskirt, and a piso povacoss piped with braid. 
Will take 13 yds. material; 12 yds. braid; 12 buttons. 

It may be had mi-confectionné at £1. 


Fig. 5.—(463).—The Pelham Costume, made of 
Madras, in the latest style, composed of a jacket, a 
well draped overskirt, and pliss¢ underskirt. Quan- 
tities required : 13 yds. M material; 12 buttons, 

This Costume is sold at £2 7s. 6d. 


PLATE THE EIGHTH. 


These elegant Costumes are designed for us by the 
Grands rg ae St. Joseph, 117—119, Rue Montmar- 
tre, and 2, Rue Joquelet, Paris. Purchases above £1 
in value, are delivered in London carriage free. 


Fig. 1.—(464).—Promenade Costume of grey cache- 
mire del’ Inde, the Jacket is slightly opened in front 
and has two openings behind, which are filled in with 
plissés. A hood is fastened round the neck by a cord 
and tassels; the same trimming edges the vandykes 
of skirt: this cord is in silk, studded here and there 
with beads. 4 plissés ornament the front of under- 
skirt. Quantities required: 7 yds. cachemire de 
UInde; 11 yds. cord; 10 tassels; 24 buttons. The 
complete costume is supplied by the Magazins St. 
Joseph for £3 18s. 6d. 


Fig. 2.—(465).—Reception Toilette of black silk and 
satin. The body is round in front and forms a coat 
basque behind. The overskirt is looped up at sides 
by flowing bows of satin; the petticoat is made of 
bouillonnes of satin and plissés of silk. It will take 
11 yds. of silk; 5 yds. satin; 5 yds. satin ribbon. 
Price made up complete £5 8s. 3d. at the Magazins 
St. Joseph. 


Fig. 3.—(466).—The St. aonent Visite Mantle, of 
black cloth trimmed with chenille fringe and passe- 
menterie. It willtake 2} yds. of cloth 54 inches wide ; 
Gh yds. fringe; 64 yds. passementerie; 18 buttons. 
This Visite is sold by the Magazins St. Joseph, for 
£3 15s. 9d. 


“MISS POPPLETON’S PARROT. 


In Four CHartess. 


CHAPTER I. 


"ES, I think I shall let Eliza have 
} the parrot,” mused Miss Pop- 
pleton, eyeing the big brass cage 
%' and its rose and grey-feathered 
occupant with tenderness. 

“Pretty Polly, pretty crea- 

; ° ture,” said the parrot. But 
Miss Poppleton fell to thinking so deeply as to 
be unable to notice her pet at the moment, and 
Polly, somewhat indignant at the unusual 
neglect, gave way to its outraged feelings in a 
shrill scream, which recalled its mistress from 
her reverie. 

“ Yes, poor Polly, yes pretty Polly,” she said, 
“you shall not be taken across the sea to a 
strange country, you shall stay with Eliza. She 
was always good to you, you love Eliza, don’t 
you, Polly?” 

“Love Eliza,” screamed Polly, catching its 
mistress’s last words, “love Eliza, oh dear no! 
oh, dear no!” i 

Polly continued to vociferate its senseless 
denial of love for Eliza, when that worthy young 
woman entered the room in obedience to Miss 
Poppleton’s response to her tap at the door. 

She was a healthy, good-looking, young 
country woman, with rosy cheeks and round 
black eyes, and carried a baby about ten 
months old, whose cheeks were almost as rosy, 
and whose eyes were quite as black as her own. 

Eliza—now Mrs. Watson, the grocer's wife 
at Wattleford—had been Miss Poppleton’s 
general servant from a tender age, as her aunt 
before her had been general servant to Miss 
Poppleton’s widowed parent, and she had only 
left the prim maiden lady, when with that 
lady's free consent, and even approval, she had 
become the grocer’s bride. Eliza had met the 
young grocer at a Christmas merry-making 
given at the house of a mutual friend (also in 
the grocery interest), and the young man from 
the country fell violently (if sheepishly) in love 
with Miss Poppleton’s buxom young domestic. 
He was then assistant to his father, who com- 
bined a general trade in drapery, stationery, 
and barrels of ale, with the sale of tea and sugar, 
&c., to the inhabitants of Wattleford, a village 
about twenty miles northward of London. It 
was thought in Wattleford that the elder Mr. 
Watson looked somewhat coldly on his only 
son’s choice, and, indeed, Eliza had far from a 
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“good time” during the only visit she paid to 
her future relative. 

But Fate, being favorable, I suppose, to the 
fortunes of Eliza Brown, stepped in, and before 
the first year of her engagement to Tom Wat- 
son came to a close, the general desler at 
Wattleford was sleeping peacefully by the side 
of his wife, and T. Watson the younger dis- 
posed of grocery, drapery, stationery, and 
barrelled ale to Wattleford, in the room of his 
father. 

A decent time was allowed to elapse, and 
then Miss Poppleton’s Eliza was transformed 
into Mrs. Watson, of Wattleford, and took her 
place with hearty good-will, and much rustic 
grace, behind the grocer’s counter. 

A year after her first appearance there, an 
interregnum occurred, and when Mrs. Watson 
was once more visible to the eyes of Wattle- 
ford, she was accompanied by the rosy-cheeked, 
black-eyed baby before-mentioned. 

Much kind feeling was preserved between 
Miss Poppleton and her former servant, and 
Eliza was even invited to bring the rosy-cheeked 
baby to the prim little Brompton cottage where 
Miss Poppleton dwelt with her new maid and 
old parrot. : 

But Miss Poppleton—after the manner of 
her kind—did not take to the baby, and showed 
an unreasonable nervousness in its presence, so 
that Eliza was not sorry to withdraw her un- 
appreciated treasure to the humbler region of 
the kitchen, where her successor, a warm- 
hearted Irish girl, admired and caressed it to 
her heart’s content. 

But when Eliza’s baby was, as she expressed 
it, “just beginning to feel its feet,” she received 
a@ summons from Miss Poppleton, requesting 
her presence in the Brompton household for a 
few days, to assist its mistress in packing, and 
other arrangements for leaving her old home. 

Miss Poppleton explained everything to her 
old servant when she arrived, baby and all, at 
Lilac Cottage. 

Her brother, who had been many years 
sheep-farming in Australia, had written to say 
that if she liked to go out to him, there should 
be a good home for her as long as she lived, as 
he was now settled down, having built a house, 
and had given up wandering from place to 
place. 

If Miss Poppleton had a weak spot in her 
heart, it was where her only brother was con- 
cerned; so after very little hesitation, she 
decided to accept his offer, and end her days in 
a far land with her one remaining relative. 

All this being told, and amplified in the 
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telling, to Eliza, that worthy young matron 
declared her intention of remaining “to see 
missis off,” and communicated with her hus- 
band accordingly. The worthy grocer’s con- 
sent being signified, Eliza, solemnly entrusting 
her baby to the willing arms of Mary Sullivan, 
put forth her best energies to expedite the 
departure in peace of Miss Poppleton. 

It wanted but a few days to the sailing of 
the vessel. The house and furniture had been 
disposed of, and the new tenants were to take 
possession immediately Miss Poppleton and 
her belongings had vacated the premises; the 
boxes were nearly all packed and corded ; Mary 
Sullivan was suited with a new place; and 
only the fate of “Pretty Polly” trembled in 
the balance. 

Miss Poppleton’s brother, doubtless from a 
selfish motive, had begged her not to bring any 
pets, and much as it cost the poor old maid to 
part with Polly, she determined to give way to 
her brother in this respect, and leave the bird 
behind. 

It was a hard wrench—let those say how 
hard, whose hearts have been closely linked to 
loving friends of fur or feather,—perhaps for 
want of something better to love,—though to 
my mind, the love which grows between a 
human heart and its dumb pet is sometimes 
more satisfying than the affection too often 
wasted on a fellow-creature. 

Does the dog we love ever return us railing 
for our remonstrance, or scorn for our plead- 
ing? Does the horse we have chosen for our 
own, greet all comers with the silent joy it 
evinces for us? Does the love-tamed bird, 
who feeds from our hand, peck at our caressing 
fingers P 

Never! The dumb things may be hard to 
tame, their confidence may be difficult to win, 
their love may be a thing of slow growth, but 
once tamed, they are subject for ever to the 
tamer’s tender hand; their trust, once given, 
no suspicion ever shakes; their love once won, 
no time, no neglect, no, nor even hard usage, 
will ever alienate. 

But if Miss Poppleton loved her parrot 
much, she loved her brother more, and in obe- 
dience to his wish, she determined to find 
another home for her poor bird. After much 
reflection, she decided on giving him to Eliza 
Watson. A few faint misgivings as to the 
baby crossed her mind. Would that baby, when 
(being of the male sex) it had attained to the 
dignity of trousers, and other virile raiment, 
inherit also the teasing propensities common 
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he lay desecrating hands on the noble bird, 
violating the peaceful sanctity of the brass 
cage, and perhaps even defiling the magnifi- 
cence of Polly’s rose-and-grey plumage with 
bread-and-treacly fingers P 

Long did Miss Poppleton ruminate on the 
future of her bird, but in the end she decided 
that it was better that he should go to Eliza, 
with sacred and binding charges as to his well- 
being, than be sent to distant relations, who 
were strangers to his value and virtues. 

Eliza, during her period of servitude, had 
shown much kindness and consideration for 
the bird, and Polly, despite his declaration to 
the contrary, had evinced great fondness for 
Eliza, and would upon occasion come out of his 
brass wire dwelling and perch upon her hand. 

Yes, the bird should go to Eliza, and Miss 
Poppleton, having finally made up her mind, 
summoned her whilom maid to an audience, in 
which she solemnly made over her favorite to 
the care and affection of Mrs. Watson, for the 
remainder of his days. 

Eliza Watson accepted the charge with due 
awe and gratitude, undertaking for her uncon- 
scious babe that he should not in after years 
molest the parrot, and Miss Poppleton was 
content. 

Three days afterwards the Argonaut, with 
Miss Poppleton and her belongings on board, 
steamed down the river, sea-ward bound, and 
about the same time Mr. Watson welcomed 
back his wife and her belongings, now aug- 
mented by Polly, Miss Poppleton’s Parrot. 


CHAPTER II. 


The warm sun of an August afternoon was 
shining on the homely kitchen-garden and 
daisied grass-plot, behind the grocer’s dwell- 
ing at Wattleford. On the sward were patches 
of white linen set out to dry, and across the 
clothes-lines, which were stretched from pole 
to pole over the patch of green, wet sheets and 
table-clothes were flapping in the warm after- 
noon air. A pleasant murmur of voices, 
mingled with sounds of plashing water, came 
from the open door of the wash-house, where 
comely Eliza Watson stood bravely at her tub, 
and assisted Anna Goodge, the charwoman, in 
the fortnightly family wash. 

On the grass-plot, under the shade of an old 
walnut-tree, a bit of carpet was spread, and 
hereupon tossed and tumbled little Tom Wat- 
gon, now a sturdy boy of two. Near him, and 
keeping a steady watch upon his movements, 
sat a pale, emaciated child of about seven years; 
his large cyes telling a pathetic tale of paticnt 


suffering, and his poor crooked back explain- 
ing but too forcibly the cause of that suffering. 
His thin delicate hands were busily at work, 
netting a covering for Mrs. Watson’s late pear- 
trec, which, laden with ripening fruit, spread 
a green and goodly covering on the south wall 
of her garden. 

This boy was Willie Goodge, the washer- 
woman’s only child, the one bright bit in a 
sordid life of sorrowful poverty—the one ewe- 
lamb, dear to the humble worker in soap-suds, 
as the heir to the throne of these isles is to his 
royal Mother. 

Good-natured Eliza Watson permitted him 
to accompany his mother on days when wash- 
ing or cleaning called Anna Goodge to the 
grocer’s house, and such days were bright 
episades to Willie. Not only was he plenti- 
fully fed on the good plain food, which seemed 
richest dainties to him, not only was he allowed 
to “mind Tommy” in the big old-fashioned 
garden, where fruit and flowers grew in 
gracious abundance, but better than all, he was 
admitted to familiarity with that wonderful 
bird, that creature of weird sounds and foreign 
plumage—Miss Poppleton’s Parrot. 

Strange to say, the bird—who had from the 
first resented the friendly and _ respectful 
advances of the grocer, though tempted to 
friendliness by gifts of sugar, raisins, and other 
sweet cdibles—had conceived a violent liking 
for poor, lame, shabby, half-starved Willie 
Goodge. Polly would at any time leave his 
cage and perch on Willie’s hand or shoulder, 
would take pride in learning any phrase the 
boy wished him to acquire, and in a thousand 
quaint ways expressed his delight in Willie’s 
company. 

On the August afternoon I have named, 
while Mrs. Watson and Anna Goodge were 
elbows-deep in soap-suds, Polly was stalking 
solemnly around the open door of his cage, 
which stood on the grass-plat, apparently much 
interested in his friend Willie’s employment. 

Tommy Watson, at length wearied of his tin 
soldiers, which Willie from time to time had 
arranged in fresh marching or fighting order, 
and in desperate desire of some new sensation, 
flung himself at full length on the ground, and 
stretching forth a chubby hand, grasped, with 
irreverent haste, Polly's rose-and-grey tail 
feathers ! 

Alas! Miss Poppleton’s forebodings were 
sadly realised: but Polly made grim haste to 
avenge himself. There was » moment’s flutter- 
ing in the childish grasp, but before lame 
Willie could come to the rescue, a shrill, pierc- 
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ing scream rent the air: Polly had bitten 
through the rosy babyish fore-finger of rash 
little Tommy Watson! 

** Oh! then and there were hurryings to and fro, 
And gathering tears and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, that but an hour ago—’’ 

were ruddy and dewy with the sweat of honest 
toil. 

Thomas Watson, senior, hurried up street 
for the doctor, and Eliza, snatching her trea- 
sure to her motherly bosom, sat down, white 
and breathless, on a wooden seat under the 
walnut-tree. 

“Oh, my lamb!” she cried, rocking him to 
and fro, and raising her voice above his shrieks, 
while Anna Goodge proffered the blue-bag, and 
suggested twenty homely remedies. 

Willie stood white and frightened by the 
brass cage, wherein perched Polly, cowed and 
fearful. 

“Oh, my lamb!” continued the mother, and 
then remembering the cause of the mishap, 
she cried in vengeful accents, “wicked bird, 
wicked bird, I'll kill you, I will wring your 
neck, you wretched thing.” Then Polly 
cowered again, and Willie Goodge trembled for 
his favorite. 

The doctor came and dressed the wounded 
finger, gave Tommy a spoonful of soothing 
syrup, and recommended a nice cake to-day, 
and a new toy for to-morrow’s amusement, so 
by tca-time the storm blew over, and Tommy 
went to sleep after the prescribed cake. 

But poor Willie Goodge could eat no food, 
though Eliza good-naturedly pressed him and 
offered him part of Tommy’s cake. The cake 
he accepted, designing to bestow it at a con- 
venient opportunity on the poor disgraced 
bird; and after tea he crept out again to the 
grass-plot, where, with drooping crest, poor 
Polly still sat under the burden of a heavy 
fault. He brightencd up, however, at the cake, 
partaking of it with avidity, and having finished 
it to the last crumb, proclaimed his improved 
condition by the exclamation (picked up from 
Anna Goodge) : 

“Oh, lor! what a world it is!” 

Fatal words! The exclamation reached the 
sharp ears of Eliza Watson, and recalled the 
delinquent to her mind. 

“Ah!” she cried to her husband, who was 
smoking an evening pipe among the cabbage- 
rows, “I won’t have that bird kept, I shall 
wring his neck if he stays here, he might have 
killed my Tommy ; suppose he had pecked his 
precious eyes out.” 

“But what can we do with him?” asked 


Mr. Watson. “ You see, Miss Poppleton——” 

“I don’t care for Miss Poppleton,” avowed 
the angry mother, “I won't keep him, perhaps 
to lame my Tommy for life. Beside, Miss 
Poppleton will never know.” 

“But what shall you do with him ?” queried 
Mr. Watson. 

“J shall give him to Fosxley the tailor’s 
children. They are big enough to match him,” 
answered Eliza. 

“Ay, and cruel enough, too, if all they say 
is true,” said her husband. 

They were cruel, indeed, as Willie Goodge 
knew, who had seen them torture helpless kit- 
tens, and torment blind puppies, and who knew 
that they had on one occasion tied their father’s 
heavy shears to a poor goat’s tail while it 
browsed harmlessly on the village green. 

Willie’s heart was full. Should he not strike 
one feeble blow for the creature he loved, for 
the beautiful bird who loved him ? 

His heart swelled within him,—growing, I 
believe, in one moment to the size of a man’s, 
—and he crept forward on his poor lame legs, 
and dropped excitedly on his knees at Mrs. 
Watson’s feet. 

“Oh! ma’am, he cried in high-pitched, 
trembling tones, “oh! don’t give him to 
Foxley’s young ’uns. They be so cruel, they'll 
torment him to death.” 

“Why, Willie,” began Eliza in surprise, but 
the boy’s rude eloquence was not to be checked 
in a moment. He would plead while he had 
the power. 

“Oh! ma’am,” give him to me! Sell him to 
me, mother will work him out, I mean, mother 
will work for his price. Won’t you, mother ?” 
he cried in an agony, turning to his parent, 
who had joined the little group. 

“Aye, my lad,” replied Anna Goodge, ‘I 
’eol Let ws have him, missis,’’ she continued. 
“Let my poor lad have him. Yo’ shanna lose 
by it.” 

“Have him and welcome,” said both hus- 
band and wife in a breath, touched by the 
homely pathos in the faces of mother and son. 

“TI shan’t take money for him,” continued 
Eliza Watson, “only remember, Willie, you 
must never bring him here, and if anything 
happens to him, I should like to have the cage 
back.” 

This she said with a provident looking-for- 
ward to tke time when her Tommy, being 
come to man’s estate, might like to keep a 
parrot of his own, being able to do so without 
fear of damace to his fingers, 

“And I'll give thee a bit of seed and such 
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like for him now and then,” supplemented Mr. 
Watson, marvelling at the “high lights” of 
pleasure on the lame boy’s face. 

So Miss Poppleton’s Parrot again changed 
hands, and came down, alas! another step in 
the social scale. 

* * * * 

A year passed away, leaving Willie Goodge 
the still loving and delighted owner of the 
parrot. 

Then came a change, to explain which, it is 
necessary that I should inform the reader of a 
circumstance in connection with Willie's male 
parent, an individual not as yet named in this 
chronicle. I regret even now to be obliged 
to bring him forward, as he will prove of no 
credit to my pages, but it is necessary in order 
to complete the story of Polly’s adventures 
that I should do so. 

Jem Goodge was a worthless fellow, who had 
time after time deserted his wife and child, 
and who had an inconvenient habit of turning 
up when least expected, and robbing his poor 
wife of any slender store she might have ac- 
cumulated by hard work and rigid self-denial. 

At the time that Miss Poppleton’s parrot 
changed hands for the second time, this model 
character was serving a term of seven years” 
transportation for robbery, but a year after 
Willie Goodge became the parrot’s master, his 
father unexpectedly appeared at the wretched 
little cottage, stating that he had a ticket-of- 
leave, and demanded money. 

By threats he obtained four shillings, thus 
taking the last penny in his wife’s possession, 
and after devouring a small steak-pie which 
good-natured Eliza had given Mrs. Goodge for 
her boy’s supper, he took his departure for the 
time being, leaving confusion and dread be- 
hind him. 

After well considering her sad position, Mrs. 
Goodge took heart of grace, and packing up 
her few worldly goods, she sect out with her 
lame boy to seek a hiding place in the friendly 
wilderness of London. 

Eliza recommended her charwoman to a few 
of the humbler trades-people she had known 
during her residence with Miss Poppleton, and 
it was, therefore, in the neighbourhood of 
Brompton that Mrs. Goodge sought and found 
a dingy hiding-place. 

Willie was permitted to take the parrot, of 
course, but was still under the orginal promise 
concerning the cage, and so—through the evil 
behaviour of a returned convict—poor Polly 


came down another step in the social scale. 
* * * * 


Some months had elapsed since Mrs. Goodge 
and her son, with Miss Poppleton’s parrot, left 
Wattleford, and Eliza had heard little of her 
late serving-woman. She had written once or 
twice, but her last letter remained unanswered. 
Absorbed in the cares of her house and family, 
for Tommy now had a little sister, the remem- 
brance of Mrs. Goodge, Willie, and the bird 
slipped from her mind, until one dark day in 
November they were forcibly recalled by a 
startling occurrence. 

She was serving a somewhat fastidious cus- 
tomer on the drapery side of the shop, and ex- 
patiating on the merits of a “ linsey,” which 
the person evidently did not mean to buy, 
when a prim figure darkened the already dim 
doorway, and looking up she saw, standing be- 
tween a roll of cocoa-nut matting and a tub of 
salt butter, Miss Poppleton ! 

“Oh, my goodness !” thought Eliza Watson, 


dropping the linsey, “ that blessed parrot !” 
(To be continued.) 


Aebietws. 


My Only Love, By Emitta AyimER Buaxe. 
8 vols. London: Remington & Co. This is a plea- 
sant book, containing, with much pukneed of style, 
a strong dramatic element. The opening description 
of Leila’s childhood and youth is very fresh, and there 
is a tone of humour in the account of Mr. Maul- 
everer’s eon Perhaps the pleasantest, though 
not most powerful, part of the story comes in the 
second volume, whore the young ‘‘daughter of the 
sun,’’ the child of genius, pursues her ardent way in 
the thorny paths of the musical world towards the 
temple of Fame. The description of her first public 
appearance in the concert-room is very spirited and 
true to nature :— 

“When a time came the thought flashed upon me 
that probably there was not a dozen pairs of eyes in 
that vast throng that knew my face... . . I came 
forward almost in silence: scarce a hand welcomed 
astranger without any of that nerve hy which the 
skilled performer moves and controls the public by 
tact and look even before the contest for their favor 
is begun. I was made to feel I had my way to win. 

r Whilst the preliminary bars were playing I took 
my desperato resolve. With my life, as it were, in 
my hand, I began to sing, in silence that might be 
felt from end to end of the hushed mass of human 
beings. The first verse was followed by loud bursts 
of applause. Thus emboldened, I rose to my full 
power in the second, which changed from one key to 
another in wild cadences, and back again, like the 
heart to its first love. Then came the answer to my 
appcal—not in weak clapping of kid gloves, but in 
the roar of many voices from that sca of upturned 
heads, straining eagerly forward to catch the sight 
and sound of a pale girl singing out her very heart 
and soul. Thoy knew she sang in earnest, those hard 
rough men, ignorant of much, yet taught to know 
truth from falsehood in the strife for daily bread— 
Leah beneath God’s curse in the sweat of their 

row.”” 

Unlike many novels, By Only Love increases in 
interest and dramatic power as it approaches the 
close, and the third volume is by far the best written 
portion of the book. The artistic touches of Indian life, 
the glimpses of passion and crime lurking under the calm 
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exterior of tropical features, and the strong contrast 
afforded between European and Asiatic characters, 
combine to raise this novel from the dead level of so 
many works of fiction. The end isa little sad, but 
the reader is gradually prepared for the denouement, 
and he feels, moreover, that ‘‘ poetical justice ” de- 
manded such an end, as, thongh all the good people 
are not made happy, the evil ones are punished. A 
useful moral ma, drawn from My Only Love—that 
retribution awaits not only the sinful act but the 
sinful desire, and surely in these loose, latter days, 
this is a moral that should not be lightly passed by. 
RP AE EAS IO 


Adliscellaneons. 


Sepsennincin cucopeemnee 
COMPETITIVE DESIGNS FOR CHRISTMAS 
AND NEW YEAR'S CARDS. 


This very novel Exhibition—one which we are 
sure will not fail to interest our fair readers—has 
Lata pore opened at the Dudley Gallery, Egyptian 


penalty: It is inaugurated by Mr. Kaphael 
Tuck, the well-known Fine Art Publisher, and the 
management has been kindly undertaken by Mr. 
Mo Nair, the secretary of the Dudley Gallery. 

Mr. Tuck has most generously offered prizes to the 
amount of £500 for the best and most original 
bern Fo in Christmas and New Year’s Cards. The 
result has been the production of upwards of 900 of 
the most varied and original compositions, in flowers, 
figures, foliage,t{landscape, and a number of humorous 
and fantastic devices too numerous to do more than 
allude to on this occasion, but of which we shall 

ak again in our next number, or in our later 

itions. The judges are Sir Coutts Lindsay, Bart., 
H. S. Marks, R.A., and G. H. Boughton, A.B.A.; 
their awards are issued on the 25th October. 


THE MANCUNIUM VELVETEEN. 

As winter inp peosones, and the demand for heavier 
dress materials becomes on the increase, it is a plea- 
sure to be able to point out to our readers tho satis- 
factory character of the above-named fabric. All the 
recent discoveries and improvements of dye and 
finish are employed in the production of the Mancunium 
Velveteen with the most signal success, and its 
brilliant, lustrous, yet soft appearance renders it a 
really efficient substitute for the best silk velvet. 
Its color isa rich black, deeper in shade than any 
velveteen yet produced, with the supreme advantage 
of a lasting dye which defies time or atmospheric 
influence to dull or chango its rich, deep coloring. 
Its close, soft woof and delicate texture render it 
admirably adapted for drapi g; as well as for all 
trimmi purposes, and the richness of tho pile, and 
lustre of its folds defy the closest comparison with 
Genoa Silk Velvets. It is excellent for wear, and can 
be used either for an entire garment, or for mixing 
with any of the numerous matcrials used in the pre- 
sent style of dress. One paramount advantage in 
this respect, the Mancunium possesses over any other 
velveteen,—that it can be used with black materials 
of every description. With many velveteens this is 
impossible from their tone of color. 

e may add that the Mancunium is stamped on 
every yard: with the Trade Mark of its manufacturers. 


TOILET REQUISITES. 


The approach of winter with its chilling winds and 
nipping feasts causes many a fair check to suffer from 
redness and other disfigurements. These injurious 
effects may be avoided by the use of tho Kalydor of 
Messrs. Rowland, a charming preparation, which is 
most refreshing and beneficial in its effects upon the 
skin. Their renowned Macasgar Oil, is far superior 
to any other preparation for the hair, and those who 
value a fina set of teeth should never be without a box 


of Messrs. Rowland’s fragrant Odonto, or Pearl Den- 
tifrice. Ladies whose toilets are constantly supplied 
with those elegant requisites can, by their use, be 
beautiful, if not ‘for ever’’ at least for a far longer 
period than others who are less careful of the pre- 
servation of their natural advantages. 


The Court and Bigh Wite. 


Or FIER Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, with 
ls) Prince Leopold and Princess Beatrice, at- 
x tended by the Ladies and Gentlemen of the 

Court, are expected to leave Balmoral 

about the middle of November for Windsor Castle. 

The Court will probably remain at Windsor till after 

December 14, which is the 19th anniversary of the 

death of the Prince Consort, when Her Majesty will 

proceed to Osborne to keep Christmas, and reside 
several weeks. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales left Abergeldie 
on October 16th. 

H.R.H. the Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne) 
arrived in London from the German baths on the 18th 
of October. 

The Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt who, with 
two of his children, have been staying with the Queen 
at Balmoral, made a short stay at Buckingham Palace 
prior to their departure for Darmstadt. 

The Princess Pauline of the Netherlands was bap- 
tised on October 12th in the presence of the King and 
Queen, th> Princess Henry (Princess Marie of Ger- 
many), and the Prince of Waldeck-Pyrmont, father of 
Queen Emma of Holland. 

The Countess of Leicester gave birth to a son on 
October 4th at Holkham Hall. 

Lady Chelmsford was safely delivered of a son at 
50, Stanhope Gardens on October 5th. 

The marriage of Lady Constance Hay, daughter of 
the Earl and Countess of Kinnoull to Mr. Walter 
Hadow is prcenged te take place at Dupplin Castle at 
the end of October. 

The marriage of Miss Mary Moncrieffe, youngest 
daughter of the late Sir Thomas and Lady Louisa 
Moncrieffe, to Mr. Montgomerie, will take place at 
Perth on October 26th. 

We regret to announce the death of Lady Elizabeth 
Leigh, of Joddrell Hall. The deceased lady was only 
thirty-three years of age, and was daughter of the 
Earl of Bantry. 

We have also to record the death of Elizabeth Mary, 
Dowager Viscountess Gort, who expired on October 
lth at East Cowes Castle in the 90th year of her age. 


Che Opera and Cheatres. 
*,* All communications for ihe Epitor to be 


addressed to the Offices, No. 1, Kelxo Place, Kensing- 
ton, W., and marked * Theatrical Department.” 


HER MAJESTY’S, 

A cheap season of Italian Opera is a great boon to 
a large mass of pleasure-seckers, and the programme 
put forth for the opening cf this house is a very en- 
ticing one. The works included in tho repertoire for 
the season are Faust, La Farorita, La Sonnambula, 
Increzia Borgia, Carmen, and Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Besides many new singers who come to us with con- 
tinental repute, wo are glad to weleome Madamo 
Trebelli, who has made her first appearance in Eng- 
land as Leonora in La Favorita, adding an additional 
succoss to her long list by this new rele, 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 
Price 3d., 4d., and 6d. Each, 


Comprise all the Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelisses, &c., that appear in this Magazine, and are intended only for our Subscribers. These 
far superior to any that have hitherto been sold in England, 
Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. They will prove Dra 
make up with the greatest ease any Costume represented in this favorite Magazine. These Patterns will } 


Ladies who have their dresses made up at home. 


patterns 
rance, or America. They are cut on new Scientific principles, by the first Parisian 
of very great advantage to all 


are 


rs and Dicckisiore enabling them to 
wise be of very great service to those 


The quantities of materials required for each Dress, Pelisse, &c. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of each costume. 


THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST OF DEVERE’S MODEL PATTERNS ON SALE FROM OCT. 3ist., TO NOV. 30th. 1880. 
sax IN ORDERING A PATTERN THE NUMBER (and Lerren if any) MUST BE SPECIFIED. 


** PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 


FOR LADIES. 
All out for Chest measures of 34} inches only. 
Instructions for enlarging or decreasing the 
sise are enclosed gratis with each pattern. 


*,* Allour patterns are posted at once on 
reeeipt of order, but there may occasionally be 
delay of one post, caused by the Government 

tions for examining Book Packets. Incase 
of undue delay, Ladies are requested to write 
immediately to Messrs. Louis Devere & Co., in 
order that enquiries may be made. 

Ladies who prefer to have their patterns 
posted in envelopes, can have this done by en- 


closing a large envelope, stamped and addressed. 
with each order. e average postage will be 
1d. each pattern. 


For the benefit of New Subscribérs, we have 
made arrangements to accompany any pattern, 
that has been issued more than two mouths, 
with an illustration and letterpress description 
for threepence, that ia to say, 9d. for the six- 

y patterns, 7d. for fourpenny patterns, and 

. for threepenny patterns. It must be specially 

mentioned in the letter that the illustration is 


uired. 
This month’s and last month’s Illustrations 
can only be obtained by purchasing the Mag- 
azine. 


Ladies who wish to have the PATTERNS 
PINNED ToGETHER, to indicate how they are 
made up, can have this done by enclosing 81x 
STAMPS EXTRA for each pattern. Special men- 
tion should be made of this when ordering. If 
a flat pattern as well as the pinned one is re- 
quired: the price of the two will be 1s. 4d. 


N. B.— Ladies will oblige by enclosing name 
and full address, plainly written, which will 
ensure speedy delivery by the Post Office. 


DRESSES AND COSTUMES. 

oe 109.—The Boulogne tuuique, “ Fishwife”’ style. 

o» 124.—The Agatha Costume, tunique and bonffant. 

oy 180a.—Dress-skirt & Norfolk Jacket body with yoke, 

oy 142.—Lawn Tennis Tunique, (Pinafore style). 

»» 159.—Princesse Dress with fong full train, 

2 186.—New Princesse Robe for Morning wear. Me- 
dium train, moderately full at back. 

os 222.—The Alexandra Costume. 

»» 230.—New Tight-titting Sleeve. 8d. 

», 21-—Tight-fitting sleeve, with puff at elbow. 84, 

», 232.—Full Sleeve, with three puffs and cuff. 3d. 

»» 233.—Shoulder Cape for Winter wear. 3d. 

», 243.—The Lorne Diuner Dress: Corsage-Princesse, 

with draperies, tablier, and bouffant. 

9 240.—The Osborne Robe Princesse, with bouffant and 

slight train. 

+ 257.—The Patti Promenade Costume. Corsage.- 
Redingote, Upper skirt and bouffant. 

vy 264.—The Dolores Dinner Dress, Corsage, Tunique, 
The Ulrica Dinner D be Princesse, 

265.—The rica Dinner Drees, ro! im 

is with draped frout and sides. 

»» 266.—The Orleaus Costume for cloth; Double- 
breasted Corsuge-Redingote; draped tunique 
and bouffant 

»» 267.—The Leitrim Afternoon Tea Gown, complete.* 

oy 272.—The Jersey Costume, to lace up the back. 

oy 272a.—Unier skirt for the above. 

oo 277.—Cloth Travelliug Costume. Corsage, Red- 
iugote, tunique, and bouffant. 

es leans snd Dress. Cursage, panier, tunique, and 

alu. 

» 280.—The Gainsborough Costume. Corange chasse- 
resse, and tunique, 

oy 282.—Thn Madrid Costume. Corsage, draped tu- 
nique, and boutfant. 

»» 206.—Promenade or Travelling Costume. Single- 
breasted jacket aud draped tunique. 

9 901.—The Lewisham Tea Gown: opening square 
with plastron, 

» 302.—The Kosslyn Costume. Corsage Redingote, 
and upper skirt. 

so» 819.—The Clothilde Polonaise Princesse. 

»2 323.—The Augustenberg Reception Toilette, 


»» 824.—The Lonsdale Visiting Costume. Open tunique 
aud upper skirt. 

» 825.—The Stephanie Visiting Costume. Corsage, 
draperies, boufant, 

»» 896.—The Turquoise Dinner Toilette. Corsage a 
gilet, aud double draperies of upper skirt. 

oe 927.—The Eemyateade Toilette. Tunique a gilet, 
upper skirt, nud bouffant. 

»» 328,.—The Orleans Lawn Tennis Pinafore. 

» 331.—The Langtry Costume. Jersey corsage, 
sash, aud tablier. 

v» 272a.—Underskirt for the above. 

» 341.—The Simplicie Polonaise Princesse. 

» 345.—The Valdora Evening Costume. Pointed 
Lactir-a with square opening, paniers, and 


» 346.—The Battenberg Breakfast Gown. Robe 
Priucesse a Plastron. 
» 348.—Grandmamma’s Reception Toilette. Corsage, 
iers, aud train. 
» 857.—The Marquise Pelerine, or deep shoulder cape, 
for Summer wear. New atyle. 3d. 


JULY, 1880. 
w 860.—Garden Party Toilette. 
» 361.—The Audrey Costume. Corsage, tunique, and 
bouffant. 
, 362.—The Dulcie Polonaise Princesse. 
»» 363.—The St. Aubyn Carriage Costume, Basquine 
and draped upper skirt. 
»» 864,—Morniug Concert Toilette. Corsage reding- 
ote, and upper skirts. 
» 865.—The de Bylandt Costume. Basquine and 
upper skirt: 
eo» 866.—The Binucourt Polonaise. 
es Sai the. Antrim Costume. Corsage a gilet and 
unique. 
» 368.—The Montreuil Travelling Dress. Norfolk 
leated jacket, with belt and upper skirt. 
»» 869.—The Casandra Costume. 
»370.—The Osborne Yachting or Travelling Cos- 
tume. Military busquine and upper skirt. 
oo 371.—Tne Mirepoix Costume. Corsage and tunique. 
aaat s Baroune Costume. Coat bodice, and 
ubvique, 
» 373,—The Luynes Costume, Pointed corsage, 
tabliers, and bouffant, 


AUGUST, 1880. 
aisha Torquay Seaside Costume. Blouse-Polo- 
8) 


najse. 

»»376.—The Brighton Toilette. Corsage, Tunique, 
bouffant, and skirt. 

» 880.—The Churchhill Carriage Costume. Princesse 


ique. 

« 881.—The Amethyst Costume. Tunique princesse 
and upper skirt. 

+, 382.—The St. Germain Tea Gown, Open Princesse 
tunique, 

»» 383.—Primrose Ball Toilette. Pointed Corsage, 
draperies, tablier, and train. 

», 884.—Carington Dinner Toilette. Tunique and 


revers, 
» 385.—The Darea Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
double tablier, and bouffant. 


» 886.—Harewood Black Silk Costume. Corsage, 
mpper skirt, and bouffant. 
», 387,—The Baden Travelling Costume. Corsage, 


tunique, and bouffant. 

»» 888.—Agnes Morning Dress. Corsageagilet &skirt. 

o» 390.—Bathing Costume for a Lady. ow style, 
with yoke. 

+» 991.—The Knollys Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
double tablier, and bouffant. 

SEPTEMBER, 1880. 

+» 398.—The Gleichen Promenade Costume, Corsage 
and looped tunique. 

»» 394.—The Carnarvon Outdoor Jacket. Double- 
breasted and tight-fitting, with revers at neck, 

»» 995.—The Coburg Promenade Costume. Cnirasse 
body, upper skirt, and bouffant, 

»» 896.—The Feodore Dinner Dress. Corsoge and 
skirt complete. 

» 897.—The Svulvyns Carriage Toflette. Corsage, 
tablier, and train complete. 

» 398.—The Griselda Costume. Lone corsage and 
revers, draped tablier and bouffant. 

»» 405.—The Lovelace Costume. Corsage, double 
draperies, and bouffant. 

«, 406.—The Hylton Black Silk Costume. Corsage, 

463 heen foal and bouffant. - ki 

oe 407.—The Chetwynd Costume. Corsage, Upper skirt, 

o, 408.—'l'he Albemarle Costume. Draped Poionaine: 
buttoning at back. 

»410.—The Bolsover Costume. Corsage, drapery, 
and bouffant. 

» 411.—The Ardilaun Costume. Full body with yoke 
and waistbelt, draped tablier and Touffant. 

» 437,—The Adrienne Travelling Costume, Draped 
Polonsise Princesse with hood. 


+ 488.—The Paulina Costume. Pointed corsage with 
aquare opening, paniers and bouffant. 
»» 489.—T'Le Pompadour Costume. Corsage, triple 
tablier, aud bouffant. 
OCTOBER, 1880. 
No. 412.—Young Lady’s Promenade Costume, Polo- 
naise a revers, buttoning at back. 
oe 413.—The Fitzalan Costume. New Stye of Prin- 
ceese Polonaise. 
»414—The Harrington Costume. Corsage, Right 
and left sides of upper skict and bouffant. 
» 415.—The Dover Travelling Costume. Pleated 
blouse Bodice, with belt and upper skirt. 
+» 416.—The Harbord Carriage Costume. Pointed 
Corsage, and right & left sides of upper skirt. 
*. ee ee Costume. Polonaise draped 
en Tunigue. 
»» 418.—The Adeliza Dinner Toilette, complete. 
»» 419.—The Sandys Ball Toilette. Pointed corsage, 
tablier, paniers, and bouffant. ‘ 
vw» 420.—The Sybella Dinner Dress. Corsage, redin- 
gote, and drapery for the back. 
o» 483.—The Florise e. Single-breasted Cor- 
sage Redingote, and upper skirt. . 
2» 484.—The Modjeska Costume. Blouse Polonaise 
with yoke and gathered sleeves. . 
»» 485.—The Stanhope Costume. Princesse robe lacing 
at back, puffed sleeves, and deep folded scarf. 
» 486.—The Russell Costume. Pointed corsage, 
thered tablier and bouffant. 
+» 40.—Promenade Costume. Corsage, drapery, and 
bouffant. 
a l= Trowsante Costume, Polonaise and deep 
scarf, 
442,—Early Autumn Costume. Polonnise a gilet, 
and upper skirt with revers and bouffant, 


PATTERNS FOR NOVEMBER, 1860. 
Plate 1 


el. 
No.443.—The Chanoinesse Winter Mantle, with 
thered shoulders. 
+» 444.—The Combermere Costume. Upper skirt and 
bouffant. (The Corsage ts given full-siced.) 
 445.—Le Parisien tle, with deep round cape and 
nO s.eeves, 
Plate 2. 
w 486,—The Paget Costume. Corsage, upper skirt, 
and draperies, 
>» 447.—The De Sagan Carriage Costume. Pointed 
43,.—Th Sistem Goat Basquine, draperi 
+» 48,—The Clinton ume, uine, draperies, 
and bouffant, 
Plate 3, 
ew» 449.—Stylish “* Matines.’” 


»» 459.—The Bective Ball or Dinner Dress. 
»» 451.—Dinner or ca AA ae fora Young Lady. 


e 

»» 452.—The Clifden Promenade Costume. Cuirasse 
corsage, and Fishwife upper skirt. 

+» 453,—The Felicie Black Silk Costume, Corsages 
basques, draperies, aud bouffant. 

« 454.—The Chevreuse Costume, Corsage a revers, 
draperies, and at 

late 6. 

oo 455.—The Cardross Costume. Basquine, tablier, 
end bonffant. 

»» 456.—The Abergavenny Handkerchief Costume. 
Cuirnsse corsage, and upper skirt. 


», 457.—The Serpentine Promenade Costume. Double- 
bri yen Noninst and upper skirt. 
stume. Draped polonsise and 


»» 458.—The Capucin 
bouffant, with cape and pointed hood. 
Plate 7 


vy 459.—The Versailles Visite Mantle, for satin or fur. 

» 460.—La Douilette Russe, a novel form of long 
Wiuter Mantle. 

2, 461.—The Seymour Costume. Pointed corsage, 
with cape aud double upper skirt. 


»» 462.— Walking Dress. Basquine a revers and 
upper skirt. 

1» 463.—' Lind Pan Costume. Corsage and upper 
ekirt, 


Plate 8, 
+ 464.—Promenade Costume. Corsage with hood, 
upper skirt, and drapery. 
»» 465.—Heception Toilette. Corsage Princesse, and 
upper skirt, 
»» 466,—St. Joseph Visite Mantle. Very elegant style, 
with long skirt; requires to be richly 


le 


UNDER SKIRTS. 
Sutted for Ladies’ Costumes. 
No. 1.—Marquise Traiued Skirt, for Eveuing Dress. 
so 8.—Dnchesse Trnin Skirt, (new square style). 
oe 48.—Dress Skirt of walking leugth. 
oy 138.—Dress Skirt with’ medium Train, 
oe The ot eee Sit Nowe Spier 3b, pest free, f 
he set of Ave dress skirts is supplicd, fer 

1s. 9d. ; or any three for ls, 1d. 


DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, PRICE FROM THREEPENCE TO SIXPENCE EACH, POST FREE 


MANTLES, PALETOTS, PELISSES, &.. 
New styles for Autumn & Winter, 1880-81. 


»» 421.—The Parisian cloth Jacket. Single-breasted 
with kilted skirt at sides. 

o, 422,—The Kathleen double-breasted cloth Jacket, 
buttoning to the neck. 

e eee Marcia Pelisse for velvet. Half tight- 

tting. 

or 424.—The Copmbercn Paletot, for cloth fur trim. 

med. uble-breasted with wide collar and 


cuffs, 
»» 425.—The Asturias Visite Mantle for silk or cach- 


mire, 

»» 426.—The Portia Visite, with gathered sleeve, 

»» 427.—The Odeyne Visite. 

»» 428.—The Eugenie Visite Mantle. 

+» 429.—The Somerset Ulster, double-breasted; with 
shawl collar. 

+» 430.—The Montrose Ulster, double-breasted with 
triple Carrick capes, 

», 431.—The Saltoun Circular Cloak, with new form of 
hood, an‘ armholes at front. 

»» 432.—The Beaufort single-breasted Ulster, the sides 
of skirt made to open for travelling. 


USEFUL STANDARD STYLES. 
N.B, Nos, 306 to 313 are Summer styles. 
»» 140.—The Victoria Mnutelet. 
>» 202.—'Ihe Pauline Casnque, for velvet and lace. 
»» 203.—The Alathea Paletot, single-breasted, for cloth. 
»» 204.—Ibe Marion Paletot, double-breasted with 
shawl collar. 
»- 207.—The Barbara Visite, double-breasted. 
» 209.—The Adeline Pelisse, cluse-fitting, with long 
skirt & wide sleeve. 
,, 210.—The Phillippn Mautean Visite: skirt long. 
» 2LL.—Close-titting, double-breasted Ulster, without 
bel 


t. 
»» 2lla.—Same style of Ulster, but single-breasted. 
+ 212.—The Dorothea Pelisse, lovg skirt and single- 
breasted with coat sleeve. 
+» 229.—Single-breasted Ulster. New and improved 
atyle, with one, two, or three capes. 

», 239.—Uircular Cloak, or Rotonde, with round hood. 

239a.—Circular Cloak, or Rotonde, with pointed hood. 

241.—The Elizabeth Visite Mantle. 

246.—The Biarritz Sortie du bal; very elegant and nove). 

255.—The Ottoline Waterproof, new siogle-breasted 

style. 
256.—-New Winter Ulster: double-breasted, and but- 
toning up to the ueck, with shoulder cape. 

261.—The Heloise Visite. 

»» 306,—The Cavendish Redingote : Single-breasted. 

+» 308.—The Lambert Jacket. 

»» 309.—The Vienua Redingote: Double-breasted, 

9. 310.—The Victoria Visite Mantle, 

»» 311,.—T'he Marlborough Visite Mantelet, 

»» 312.—The Narcissa telet. 

»» 313.—The Eastbourne Scarf Mantelet, 

»» 314,—The Derby Dust Cont. Redingote style and 
double-breasted, with coat collar. 

+» 315.—The Bentrice Visite. 

»» 317.—The Edinburgh Dust Cloak, 
with large Dolman sleeves. 

»» 320.—New Spriug Mautle. 

»» 329.—The Cecil Visite Mantle. 

99 335.—The Laugtry Jacket, with new shnope of 
Langtry Hood. 

»» 374,—'The Antioch Travelling Ulster, with redin- 
gote skirt, and pointed hood. 

+ 379.—The Gladys Demi-suison Paletot. Single- 
breasted, with coat collar. 

2 392.—The Loudoun Visite Mantle. Draped at back, 
with square ends in front. 

oy 409.—The Mayfair Jacket for outdoor wear. Close- 

fitting aud single-breasted, with new hood. 


” 
o 
” 


Visite style, 


HOODS. 

eo» 2124.—Pointed Hood for Ulster or Mantle. 3d. 

»» 2128.—Round Hood for do. do. 3d. 

9» 212c.—Cupe Hood for do. do. laying quite flat on the 

shoulders, 3d. 

2 335a.—The Alpine Hood for Outdoor Jacket, 

similar in style to the Langtry Hood. 3d. 
N. B.—The above four hoods are all arranged so that 

they can be worn over the hat or bonnet, if required. 

2» 835c.—The Langtry Hood, new pointed style, with 
edg-s tured back, only sold pinned to show 
the making up. 6d, 


MOURNING COSTUMES. 


eo» 123.—Deep Mourning Costume, for a pnrent. 

oe 137.—Mourning Costume, pointed corsage & tunique. 

»» 167.—Mourning Visite Mantle, 

»» 163.—Mourning Paletot, double-breasted. 

a Be alors Mourning Dress. Corsage and open 

unique 
oy 228.—Half-Morning Costume, Basquinea gilet and 
open tumique. 
9, 253.—Half-Mourning Costume. Corsage Princesse, 
draperies and bouffunt, 

os 20 Mourning Costume. Corsage-Redingote and 
skirt. 

eo» 29.—Mourning Costume. Corsage and Tunique, 

oy 332.—Deep Mourning Costume. 

»» 334.—Outdvor Mourning Visite. (The skirt is of 
the usual form.) 

” S51 Halt mourning Pelerine Mantle, with pointed 
emg, 

», 352.—Half mourning Costume, Corsage a gilet and 
draped upper +kirt. 
*,* For Underskirts, see above. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. © 


Price 8d. for all marked on the list as under 13 years of age ; 


13 years and upwards, 6d, 


(JUVENILE COSTUMES FOR AUTUMN 
AND WINTER, 1880—81.) 

» 399.—The Annette Costume. Draped Princesse 
tunique for a Girl of 8 to 10. 

»400.—The Olga Demi-saison Paletot. Single- 
breasted, with cape collar, for a girl of 7 to 9. 

s» 401.—The Melita Ulster. Double-breasted, button- 
ing to neck, for a girl of 10 to 14. 

»» 402.—The Gabrielle Promenade ‘Toilette for a Girl 
of 14 or 15. Corsage, draped tablier, and 
bouffant. 

»» 403.—The Florence Toilette, fora Girl of 11 or 13, 
Princesse robe with sash. 

+ 404.—Little Victorine’s Costume. 
with sailor's collar and sash, 


sy 114.—Gilet Costume for a Girl of 6. 

o> 129.—Summer Costume for a child of 5. 

sy 442a.—Lawn Teunis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or & 

so» 1428.—The same Pinafore, for a girl of 11 to 12. 

»» 143.—Pleated dress for a little girl of 7 or 8. 

»» 144.—Norfolk Bodice with yoke and skirt for a young 
lady of 15 or 16. Chest measure 31 inches. 

»» 146.—Dress with low neck fora little girl of 5 or 6 

» 147.—Zouave Suit for boy 8 or 9 years old. 

»» 148,—Puletot or out door Jacket for a little girl 6. 

+ 149.—Corsage a basques, scarf and skirt fora girl of 
13 or 14. Chest measure 293. 6d. 

» 150.—Man of War suit for a boy ¥ or 10 years, 6d. 

oy 151.—Boy’s Sailor's Suit, age 7 to 8. 6d. 

» 15la.—Boy’s Snilor's suit, nye 10 tolt. 6d. 

» 161.—The Ida Costume for a girl of 8. Dress and 


Jacket. 

ve 162.—The Alice dress for a girl of 11 to 12. 

»» 163.—The Isabel outdoor Jacket, double breasted, 
for a young lady of 12 to 14. 

s 164.—The Louise Costume for a little girl of 9 or 10, 
Robe Princesse and kilted flounce. 

» 165.—The Mand Toilette for a girl of 7 years old. 
Dress with revers and collar, scurf and flounce. 

»» 166.—The Helena outdoor Jacket for a little girl of 
5 or 6, Siugle breasted style with long skirt. 

so 166a.—The same kind of outdoor Jacket for a girl of 


8or 9. 

», 176.—Polonaise and skirt for a child of 5 years old. 

»» 189.—Princesse Dress for a child of 4. 

» 214.—Double-brensted Ulster with or without belt 
for o girl of 12; similar shape to No. 211. 

+ 2144.—Ditto ditto for a girl of 14. 6d. 

»9 224.—Ball Dress for a Girl of 12 or 18. Princess 
Polonaise, with square opening at neck. ‘This 
inny also be used fora Lawn Tennis apron. 

» 227.—Ball Dress for n Little Girl of 4or 5. 

» 229a.—Single-brensted Ulster with cape fora little 

girl of 12 to 13. 

»» 229B.—Single brensted Ulster with cape fora little 
girl of 8 to 10 years. 

+» 229c.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for little girl 

of 5 or 6 years. 

»2 288.—The Dora Costume, for a girl of 10 years old. 

», 284.—The * Mary’ Costume, for a little girl of 6. 

+» 285.—The Gwendoline Costume, for a young lady of 
14 years of aye, Price 6d. 

», 286.—The Evelyn Costume, Corsage skirt and sash, 
for a girl of 7. 

»» 287.—The Georgiua Costume, for a young lady of 9. 
years old. Corsage, Re-tingote. & upper skirt. 

»» 288.—The Clarice Dress, for a little girl 6 years old. 

+, 290.—Dresa, with gathered body, for a young lady 
about 15 or lo. 6d. 

» 328a.—The Orleavs Lawn Tennis Pinafore, for a 
Girl of 14 or 15, 6a. 

». 3288.—Ditto ditto fora Girl of 10. Sd. 

»» 330.—Jersey Corsage, for a little girl of 9. Sd. No 
pattern required for skirt or sash. 

+ 335B.—The Alpine Hood. 3d. 

»» 336.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 15. 6d. 

»» 337.—Princesse Dress fora Girl of 12. 3d. 

» 3374.—Robe Princesse for a girl of 9 years old. 

ss 347,—Costume for a Child of 5 years old. Jacket 
aud Louis XIV. gilet and flounce. 

» 349.—Princesse Polonaise for a Girl of 14. Chest 
mensure 29 inches. 

»2 390:—Costume for a Young Lndy of 15. Chest 
Measure 80 inches, Corsage and draped 
upper skirt. 

»» 303.—Sun Hat fora Girl of 10 or 12. 3d. 

» 304.—The Bébé Sun Bonnet for a Girl of 4. 

» oe a nace Sun Bonnet fora Girl of 5 years 
old. 3d. 

»» 396.—Pinafore for a Child of 5 years old. 3d. 

" Sigs Tittle Rénée’s Costume, for a Child of 5 years 


old. 
», 378.—The Eglantine Costume, for a Girl of 6 or 7. 
») 389.—Bathing Costume for a Girl of 14 or 15. 


Blouse dress 


STANDARD BODY PATTERNS 
WITH BASQUES. 
FOR ALL SIZES. 
(In thin tissue paper, at Reduced Prices.) 
CHILDREN and GIRLS’ sizes 3d. each, post free. 


Chest Measure 19, age 2; chest 20}, age 4; 
chest 22, age 6; chest 24, ago 8; chest 27, age 
iW te a chest 28}, age 12 to 13; chest 30, age 


Or may be had cut in brown paper, 


price 6d. each; the complete set, price 2s. 6d., 
post free. 


LADIES’ SIZES, 4d. each, post free. 
Chest Measures,—314, 33, 34}, 36, 37}, 39%, 
41, 42} 


Or may be had cut in brown paper, 
6d. each ; the complete set, price 3s., post free. 


NEW FRENCH UNDERLINEN. 
UNDERLINEN FOR LADIES. 
All cut for Chest measure of 344 inches. 


No. la, Dressing Gown, 6d. No. 2a, Dressing 
Jacket, 4d. No, 3a, Full Train Petticoat, 6d. 
No. 4, Petticoat Body, 4d. No. 5a, Night Dress, 6d. 
No. 6a, Petticont, walking length, 6d. 

No. 68, Princesse Petticont, body & skirt in one, 6d. 
No. 7a, Chemise, 4d. No, 8a, Full Drawers, 4d, 
No. 88, Chemise and Drawers combination, 6d. 

No. 94, Flannel Vest. 94a, Lady's Bathing Dress, 6d. 

Price 4d. and 6d. each post free. 

N.B. The above set of 12 patterns (post free) for 3s. 6d. 

»» 273.—New Petticoat, walking length. 

») 2784.—Train to add to Petticoat No. 273, for evening 


wear. 
»» 187.—Parisinn Dressing Gown, Princesse style. 6d. 
wn 291,— Princesse Chemire. 5 


+» 293.—Ladies’ Cooking Apron. 3d. 
»» 858.—Peignoir or Dressing Jacket, with wide or 
bell-shaped sleeves. 


UNDERLINEN FOR GIRLS, 


All cut for Chest measures of 27 inches. Age 12. 
No. 10a, Dressing Gown, No. la, Dressing 
Jacket. No. 12a, Petticoat. No. 18a, Petticoat 
Princesse shape. No. 14a, Petticoat Body. 
No. 15a, Drawers. No. 158, Chemise and Drawers 
Combination. No. 16a, Flanuel Vest. No. 17a, Flannel 
Petticoat. No. 18a, Bathing Costume, 
No. 194, Chemise. No. 20a, Night Dress. 
Price 4d. each post free. 
N. B. The complete set of 12 patterns may be had (post 
free) for 3s. 


CHILDREN'S UNDERCLOTHING AND DRESSES. 
All cut for Cheat measure of 20 inches. Age 

No. 21a, Dress. No. 22a, Frock. No. 23a, Frock. 
No, 244, Chemise Drawers. No. 25a, Chemisette, 

No. 26a, Body Drawers. No. 27a, Full Blouse. 
No. 2a. Petticoat, No. 29a, Blouse. No. 30a, Night 
Gown, No. 31a, Chemise. No. 324, Drawers. 

Price 3d. each, post free. 

N.B. The complete set of 12 children’s patterns may be 

had (post free) for 2s, 6d. 


BABY LINEN. 

Nos. 384, Clonk. 344, Short Frock. 35a, Long 
Robe, or Monthly Gown if less trimined, 36a, Petti- 
coat. 37a, Short Priucesse Frock. 38a, Long Petti- 
coat, Cambric or Flannel. 39a, Shirt. 40a, Bib. 
4la Night Jacket, lengthened to form Night-Gown 
42a, Shoe. 48a, Baby's Drawers or Couvre-linge, 

Price 3d. each, post free, 

N.B. The complete set of 11 patterns of Baby Linen 

may be had (post free) for 23. 


eo» $318,—Pinafore for a child of 1 to 2 years old. 3d. 


UNDER GARMENTS FOR GENTLEMEN, 


AND BOYS. 
ss 294.—Gentleman’s Smoking Cup. Round shape, $d. 
»» 2344.—Gentleman’s Smoking Cap. Turban shape. 3d. 
», 235.—Gentleman’s Flaunel Vest. Chest 37iuches. 
»» 236.—Gentleman’s Wool'en Shirt. Plain shape 
without yoke. Chest 37 inches. 
9 2364. —Flannel Shirt fora Boy 13 Chest 32 inches. 6d. 
ss 2368.—Ditto dittoforn Boy of 6, Chest measure 26. 3d. 
», 237.—Gentleman’s Dress Shirt. With shield. 
shaped front, and yoke piece at back of neck. 


Chest 37 inches, 
so» 238.—Gentleman’s Night Shirt, with yoke. Chest 
37 inches. 
»» 292.—Gentleman's Dressing Gown: Chest meagnre, 
37 inches. 


», 608.— Dressing Gown for a boy of 13. 


%e* This listis added to every month ; for particulars of 
which see succerding nuembera af the Magazine, 

oe Patterns are withdrawn from this list as soon as 
they yo out of fashion. 


*,* These patterns (Children’s patterns ex- 
cepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure, measur. 
ing 344 inches Chest measure, and 24 inches 
Waist measure, Instructions for Dresamaking, 
and for enlarging or decreasing the size, will be 
enclosed gratis with each pallern. 


Apply by LETTER ONLY, enclosing postage 
stamps, to Messrs. Louis Drvere & Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


In ordering a Pattern the Number 
(and LrtTE®r if any) must be spécified. 


THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


12 
| The Dhentres.—continued 
Th DEURY LANE. 


© great success which attended the pe 
duction of The World, still marks its nightly 
representation, and crowded audiences testify 
by overwhelming applause the keen satiafac- 
tion which this powerful drama produces, and 
Messrs Paul Merritt, Pettitt, and Augustus 
Harris have ample cause to congratulate them- 
selves on the brilliant result of their happily- 
joined endeavours. 
THE PRINCESS’S. 

This favorite house will re-open on October 
30th, after an interval of twenty-three weeks, 
in which short space of time the theatre has 
been entirely re-built and re-constructed from 
designs by Mr. C. J. Phipps, F.S.A. The por- 
tion of the theatre allotted to the audience is 
about the same size as before, but the accom- 
modation is greatly increased, and every modern 
improvement is introduced. The entrances and 
means of exit are most commodious, and are all 
of fire-proof construction. The decorations and 
appointments are most elegant and even luxu- 
rious, and the new stage is so constructed as 
to give every facility for the production of those 
elaborate spectacular and realistic effects which 
are a tradition of the Princess's Theatre. The 
opening performance is to be Hamlet, and Mr. 
Edwin Booth, the eminent American tragedian, 
is announced to appear as the Prince of Den- 
mark, with the able assistance of Mrs. Her- 
mann Vezin, Messrs. Farren, Swinbourne, 
Ryder, Harcourt, &c., &c. The stage manage- 
ment is still in the able hands of Mr. Harry 
Jackson. We are sure that the most hearty 
good-will, and sincerest good wishes of the 

ublic, accompany the re-opening of this favorite 
qoaset nor can we doubt that a brilliant suc- 
cess will reward Mr. Walter Gooch, the spirited 
and popular manager, in his new venture on the 
ground of so many old successes. 


THE HAYMARKET. 

Mr. J. 8S. Clarke continues to delight the pub- 
lic as Dimple in Mr. Buckstone’s comedy, Leap 
Year,*and is ably supported by Mecsars. Conway, 
Howe, Kemble, &c., and Mesdames John Wood, 
Gerard, Linda Dietz, Edith Bruce, and Can- 
ninge. The comedy is preceded by Salt Tears, 
@ drama in one act, and the performance closes 
with A Widow Hunt, in which Mr. J. S. Clarke 
sustains his well-known character, Major Wel- 
lington de Boots. 

THE LYCEUM. 

The Corsican Brothers has been received with 

eat favor, and bids fair to have a long run‘at 

is favorite house. Mr. Henry Irving’s ren- 
dering of the dual parts of Fabien and Louis 
Franchi is marked by that exaltation and genuine 
dwwine aflatus which has enabled him to are 
to the world such histrionic efforts in Ham- 
let, Mathias, and Sir E. Mortimer. Heisably sup- 
ported by Miss Fowler and a powerful company. 

THE COURT. 

Rarely has any event in the theatrical world 
been so eagerly anticipated as the Renee: 
at this house, of the Hon. Lewis Wingfield’s 
adaptation of Schiller’s play, Mary Stuart. The 
marked success which Madame Modjeska achiev- 
ed in Heartsease, had prepared her numerous ad- 
mirers to expect aie from this more ambitious 
adventure. They were not disappointed ; from 
her first appearance in the character of ill-fated 
Mary Stuart, until the closing scene, this gifted 
lady strained every nerve to interpret aright the 
author's meaning, to win approval, and to de- 
serve it. Madame Modjeska succeeded, and we 
believe Mary Stuart to be the first of a long 
series of successes which she will achieve, as 
we are promised Adrienne Lecouvreur, Frou- 
Frou, Romeo and Juliet, &e., &c. We are glad 
to see that the performance commences with 
that delightful httle comedy, A Clerical Error, 
which affords an opportunity (too rare) of seeing 
the earnest and finished acting of Mr. Wilson 
Barrett. During the recess the theatre was re- 
decorated, and its numerous conveniences added 
to by new smoking and refreshment rooms, so 
that nothing is wanting to ensure the comfort 
of the audience at this popular house. 

THE STRAND. 

The new opera-comique, Olivette, bids fair to 
rival the success of Madame Favart; it is well 
deserved, for a brighter and more satisfactory 
performance, both as regards music and acting, 
was never placed on any stage. 

PRINCE OF WALES'S. 
Miss Genevieve Ward continues to attract 


tion of Stephanie de Mohrivart in Forget-me- 
Not, and she is ably assisted by a talented com- 
pony, See . Bernard Beere, Miss Rose 

berts, and Mrs. Leigh Murray ; with Mosers. 
Forbes Robertson, Beerbohm Tree, Flockton, 
and Edgar Bruce. Anne Mie (a play from the 
Dutch) is in active preparation. 

NEW SADLEER’S WELLS. 

Mrs. Bateman is constantly providing delight- 
fal novelties for her numerous patrons, and a 
marked success has repaid the production of 
Sheridan Knowles’s play, William Tell. Mr. 
Charles Warner sustains the character of the 
hero with his well-known ability, and has intel- 
ligent supporters in Miss Louise Willes, and a 
well-chosen company. The scenery, with a 
torrent of real water, is very effective, and the 
new and appropriate music exceedingly telling. 


At the Gargety The Mighty Dollar, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Florence, continues attractive, but 
the last nights of Les Cloches de Corneville are 
announced at the Grose. At the ImpERIAL 
AFTERNOON THEATRE Mr. Reece’s burlesque, 
Half Crown Diamonds is very successful, the 
evening performance consisting of A Quiet Pipe, 
and two grand ballets. Betsy remains at the 
CrirERion, the Guv'nor at the VAUDEVILLE, 
and Mr. Dion Boucicault has opened at the 
ADELPHI with a new Irish play, The O'Dowd. 
Mr. Toole continues to appear as Doublechick 
in The Upper Crust, and the Pirates of Penzance 
still commit their whimsical irregularities at the 
Orgra ComIQuE. 


Correspondence. 


I. All letters must be addressed to the EDITORS, 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

II. Correspondents who desire answers by post 
must enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

III. MSS. must always be accompanied by 
stamps for return, if found ineligible. 


EDITOR'S NOTICES. 


ny PREPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
is Magazine will be sent post free to any place in 
Great Britain, and to other Gountries in Cinss Aot 
the Postal Union: For ONE YRAR, lis. éd.; Six 
Montus, 5s. $d.; THREE MONTHS, 84; SINGLE 
Corrgs, Twelve Stamps. 
Subscriptions to be paid to Lovis DEvERE & Co., 
1, Lea Place, Ae neiiaton, London, W. 
ST-OFFICE ORDERS bl oung 
Kaas payable at Y Street, 
JUVENILE PLATBEZ. 


We will send, post free for 3 stamps, the Steel 
Plate Engraving of Children’s Costumes for Autumn 
and Wtnter, which ap peared in September last, 
with reverse views and de scription. 


Mrs. REED writes :— 
‘“‘T now have had your Magazine for a long 
time: have had others also, but none are so 


DEVERE’S 


MODEL BUSTS. 


useful as yours; I depend on no other. Your 
patterns are so gecful, afid-a6 neat: that reall: 
we have got three times as much custom since 
commenced getting or sending for your pat- 


Mars. WALLis writes :— 

“T have taken your M ine in for seven- 
teen years, and I find it much the best and most 
useful of any of the Journals of Fashion. I have 
always found your patterns good and to be 
depended upon.” 

rs. MONTEITH writes :— 

“T have been a subscriber to your Journal 
this last 15 years, and find it a great help. It 
has been the means of procuring me a large 
number of customers.” 

Megs. HAMILTON writes :— 

‘‘Thanks for the great improvement in 
your Magazine. I have taken it regularly for 
about 9 years. It is the best I have ever seen.” 

Mrs. D. (Liverpool) writes :— 

“T have taken your Magazine for some 
years, and find it most useful; and now that the 
patterns can be obtained from you it is a very 
great improvement.’’ 

We are much obliged for the kind encourage- 
ment which we receive from all quarters, and we 
trust that the further improvements which our 
Satr friends find in this month’s number will 
cause them to recommend us yet further, and 
thus express their co an our ability to 
supply what is really wanted, i.e., the quiet and 
graceful costumes, which must always please the 
good taste of real English ladies, in distinction 
to the exaggerated styles too often placed before 
the public. The enormous daily pattern ts 
@ conclusive proof that our endeavours are in 
the right direction. 

LuciLLe.—We are much pleased with your 
pretty verses on ‘‘ Early Primroses,”’ and they 
shall appear in their season. 

Letters specially acknowledged from Miss R. P., 

. M.; T. G. S.; Elinor W.; Mrs. G. S., Mrs. 
Jones, Mrs. A. U., Ethel, BR. G., &c., &e. 


1 vol. cloth. feap. 8vo., 5s. 
POEMS AND SONNETS. 


By Harsiett Stock. 


“There is a good deal of grace and tenderness in 
Miss Stockall’s pores ha ares Sevier. 

“ These are the thoughts of a refined and cultivated. 
woman, expressed in pleasing verse.’’—Spectator. 

Never devoid of a tender and suggestive- 
Mr iany of eo vistea: hive appenied: th-* AIT the 

“*Many of the picces have ap} 
Year nd,’ ana all show nice sentiment and sin- 
cere feclings of religion and Joyalty.”"—The Graphic. 

“Pretty and sweet, tender and plaintive.”’—Jlus- 
He hows eatetal orkinaniship anid postic Seating 

“ Shows careful wor! ip ic feeling.” — 
Court Circular. 


Lonpoy :— 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co.,4, Stationers’ Halli Court, 
and all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


PRICE 26s. 
’ 


We consider these Busts to be of so much importance to our Subscribers, that 


we again give the illustration of one on this page. They are supplied only to 
our Subscribers, and we charge them at cost price, so as to p 


advantage in the reach of all our supporters. 


We supply these Busts, for the following sizes of Chest Measures :—30 inches, 


31}, 33, 34}, 36, 374, 394, 41, 424, and 44 inches. 


Devere’s Model Bustis specially made for the use of Drapers, Dressmakers, 
and private families, it is accurately moulded in papier maché from the most 

rfect figures, and is covered with stouttwilled calico, thus affording a firm yet 
Rexible surface for the various purposes of making, trimming, and 

It is mounted on a handsome polished black stand, and, by means of the 
screw shown on the engraving, can be raised or lowered in height according to 
requirement. Another great acvanuage is the facility with which it turns round 
on the pivot, thus enabling the worker to fit or trim the back or front of a 


dress without moving from her position. 


When ordering a Bust for general trade purposes, it may suffice to mention 
the size or sizes required, but when a Lady requires one for her own private 
use, she shonld ALWAYS SEND A DRESS BODY with the order, 
because Ladies and their maids have so many ways of taking the chest measure, 
that it can hardly ever be relied on as a sure guide. Whena dress body is sent 
(no matter if new or old), a Bust best suited to the Lady’s figure will be 
carefully selected from our stock, and the body will be returned in the crate 


carefully packed to prevent damage. 


These Busts are so arranged as to take to pieces with the 
to pack in a small compass, thus reducing the expense of carriage to the lowest 
amount. Full instructions for putting together are forwarded to each pur- 

The crates (which are specially made to suit cach Bust) shoal, be 


chaser. : 
preserved for use in case of removal. 


Can be obtained only from Louis DrveRE & Co.,1, Keleo Place, Kensington, 
London, W. Orders to be sent by letter only, enclosing P. 0. Ord 


aren anda Ord. 
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Pbserbutions 
LONDON AND BARISAN FASHIONS. 


Writers in various publications have been 
recently discussing the Laws of Fashion ; some 
of their conclusions are very wide of the 
mark, and, indeed, it is only after long years of 
study and observation that anyone can ascer- 
tain its laws—for Fashion has fixed laws, the 
same as everything else. We said in our last 
month’s Number, that Fashion springs from a 
desire in human nature to improve and to 
advance upon what has gone before. We will 
now add that Fashion is not directed by any 
one nation, but the nation that has the greatest 
taste may be said to have the selection. The 
French have for centuries possessed this taste, 
but they seldom invent anything. They look 
round the World and take ideas from every 
country,—from Russia, England, Italy, and 
other European nations, and from the East. 
The beautiful combinations of colors at present 
so fashionable have been taken from India by 
the French; for form they have reverted to the 
classic type, which shows the human figure to 
the greatest advantage. Everyone can re- 
member the ungraceful crinolines ; some may 
remember the exaggerated puffs at tops of 
arms; those, however, were ideas carried to 
extravagance, which, we must add, it is always 
the province of a high-class Fashion Journal to 
check. 

This “desire to improve and advance ” is of 
the greatest service to trade and commerce ; 
thousands are thinking how to meet this 
public demand: the result is, we have new 
colors, or combinations of colors; new ma- 
terials and new textures. Manufacturers and 
artists are benefited; the beauty of the 
civilized world is enhanced, and all this by 
means of that Fashion which is so much abused 
by the ignorant. 

We will now state a few of the changes 
that are going on. The skirts of dresses are 


being worn narrower—consequently, they are 

not so long; they are generally finished at 
bottom by a balayeuse: these are sometimes : 
of red or black satin embroidered with gold, or | 
any colored floss silk, representing flowers. ‘ 
The puffing at top of sleeve is increasing in 

favor. Collars are larger, and are generally 
square. Hoods will still continue in fashion. 
Jerseys, since they have been discouraged by 

the Princess of Wales, are no longer worn by 
Ladies. 

Single-breasted Ulsters, with Hoods, are 
very fashionable. Visites, sitting close to the | 
waist, are much worn; some are long, others 
short: they always have hoods. | 

The most fashionable Evening Costumes 
are given in our Plates. | 

| 
4 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Faubourg St. Germain, Paris, 
Nov. 25th, 1880. 
Ma Chére Amie, 
You will allow me to forsake you for once, and 
to address myself directly to our friends. I have 
received many letters wishing for immediate answers 
by post, but as advice, if good for one, must be good 
for many, I think it better to make their answers the 
principal subject of my letter. 
1.—First I will answer my fair correspondent of 
South Africa—How to make a Sarah-Bernhardt 
ruffie? You first take the size of your neck, and | 
make a band of white silk lined with stiff muslin; you 
then take a slightly stiff lace, muslin, or crépe-lissé, { 
or any material of which the ruffle is to be made, say | 
two or three inches in width, according to taste; of 
this lace, or muslin, you take a piece four times the i 
length of your band, pen eather it up till it is the i 
length of the band, it will then naturally take this 
form ~-...~~.>, with the aid of your fingers you will 
equalise these scollops, and fasten them on the band 
of silk, taking care in’ sewing the lace, to touch it | 
lightly, so as it will look fresh when finished. This \ 
will make a ruffle as shown on Fig. 382, of No. 680. ” 
For the sleeves you proceed in the same way. es 
2.—Directions for making a Directoire, Chanoinesse, 
or smock frock Mantle. This is rather difficult if = 
you have no bust, and do not know how to gather; 
with a bust, and if you are a good gatherer. it is the 
easiest thing to make a success of it. You first sew 
all your pieces together, never mind how queer it may 
seem to you; you then gather the neck ; then gather 
it again and again at intervals of one inch, or half-an 
inch ; you then place your mantle on the buat. If you 
have no bust it must be placed ona lady's shoulders, 
(we have, fcr the greater convenience of our subscrib- 
ers, added to the Mantle (464) a pattern of lining to 
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sew the gathers to, so as to insure a perfect fit) 
then you draw the gathers to fit the bust gracefully : 
when this result is obtained, you secure the gathers 
in their proper form by lining them, or fastening them 
on tapes. 

3.—How to make round holes in plush so as to pass 
cords through it.—There is only one way to prevent 
the plush from tearing, when lacing with cord. You 
take small brass rings the size of your cord, or a 
little larger; work them over in crochet with silk, 
and then fasten them on the plush; cut the hole in 
the plush, and turn it in, fastening it again to the ring. 
These rings, besides being strong. are alyo an orna- 
ment to the costume. Of course the brass ring must 
be worked in silk to match the plush in color. 

Gauze veils will be as much worn this winter as 
formerly ; the new color is red. It has the power of 
giving a delicate pink hue to the skin; this kind of 
veil is worn small, one third of a yard being sufficient : 
for other colored gauze veils you require 2{ yds.: 
they are worn to reach toa little above the upper 
lip. They hide the hat completely, are tied at back. 
and then brought to the front, where they are fastened 
under the chin by a large bow: a beetle, a snake, or 
any fancy animal is nestled in the middle of the bow. 

Yes, the latest novelties in Paria as to jewellery, 
are the ladybird, the fly, the spider, the tiny butterfly, 
the moth, &c. &c. These are made into pins, or small 
brooches, and fastened on the side of the dress just 
above the chest, as if they had crawled there naturally. 
I think the spider rather objectionable, unless the 
old superstition has made it your pet insect. 

As for hats and bonnets they are all made of plush, 
long or short, trimmed with girdles a la capucin, or 
with ostrich feathers; the ornaments used on hats 
and bonnets are fanciful, like the rest; sometimes 
a ladder, on which are climbing two or three 
mice, with ruby eyes: sometimes a claw, a bat—in 
fact, all the animals that we used to be afraid of are 
becoming fashionable. The pig has been thoroughly 
dethroned for the sheep and the elephant. What 
could be more barbarous than a pig fastened by a 
chain on a butcher's knife, and then called ‘‘ porte 
veine.”’ I think a dove, a pigeon, a swallow, or a 
robin much better suited to represent the messengers 
of happiness and good luck. 

I wish you and your readers a merry Christmas. 
CoMTESSE DE B . 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


N.B. The full-sized Patterns given in this Magazine 
are all cut for Ladies of medium height, and of propor- 
tionate figure: measuring 344 inches round the chest, and 
24 waist, unless otherwise stated in the description, 

All allowances necessary fur the seams are already giren 
to these Patterns, so that the scams NEED NOT be allowed 
for when cutting out, except in materials that require 
extra wide turnings in, 

Theqreatest carcisalways taken hy the hinders to ensure 
the whule of the picees composing each pattern being solided 


THE FEVERSHAM CORSAGE A POINTE. (468,) 


Our first pattern is the very novel and stylish Cor- 
sage of the Feversham Costume, which is shown on 
the centre figure of Plate 1. It forms a long point in 
front, and a coat basque at back. The pattern con- 
sists of front. side piece, back (which has a seam 
running up to the shoulder). collar. and sleeve. The 
front shows, by printed lines, the places of the draped 
and gathered bands, which are put at each side of 
the buttons. as shown on the engraving. In the 
middle of back basque a smull pleat is left on, and 
this shows the place of the fun-shaped, pleated folds, 
as shown by the back view of 465. 0n Plate 5. On 
the sleeve we have marked the shape of top of the 
under arm by pricking, and also three of the slashes 


at the shoulders. The fourth slash is in the hind 
arm seam, as shown by the notches, and the fifth slash 
is in the underside of sleeve, beyond the hind arm 
seam ; there are no slashes at the under part of arm. 

The upper and under skirts of this Costume will 

be supplied by the Editors, on receipt of 6 stamps. 
CHILD'S PETTICOAT. 

Our second pattern is a Petticoat for a little girl 
of about five years old. It consists of three pieces, 
viz., front, marked by one hole in the centre; side 
breadth, marked by two holes; and back, marked by 
three holes. placed near the middle seam. The seam 
which joins the side and front is marked by one cut, 
and the seam which joins the side and back is marked 
by two cuts. The side and back breadths may be a 
little fulled at waist, according tothe size of the girl's 
waist ; the front breath must be perfectly plain. A 
flounce may be added if preferred. 


Aescription 
Of the Plates of Costumes. 


Full-sized patterns of all the Dresses, Caaaques, 
Pelisses, §c. on thexe plates are supplied at the nomr- 
nal prices of from 3d to 6d. each, for the accomodation 
of subscribers. For particulars see pages 10 and 11. 

The Number in brackets, preceding the deacription 
of each figure, ia the number of the Costume in our vist 
of full-sized patterns. 


*,* The Reverse views of all the Costumes on Plates 


1, 2,3, and 4 will be found on Plate 5. 
PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1.—(467).—The Neville Visiting Costume, of 
grey embroidered cachemire. The jacket is made 
round, and is trimmed at bottom edge by a round 
revers of embroidery: the back of the jacket is plissé. 
The overskirt forms two Tabliers, crossing one over 
the other; the back is formed in two long bows and 
ends, It will require 12 yds. cachemire ; 18 buttons ; 
24 yds. red balayeuse. 

Fig. 2.—(468).—The Feversham Home Toilette, 
made of cachemire de UInde, trimmed with velours 
frappé, aud with a sash at side of a lighter shade of 
silk. The body is pointed in front, and forms a coat 
basque behind; the sleeves are slashed at top, with 
puffs of relours frappé: the skirt is composed of two 
draperies, edged by a band of the velvet, and draped 
at right side by the sash; the back is boufant, and 
gathered in the middle. The quantities required are :— 
6} yds. cachemire de UInde, double width; 3 yds. 
velours frappé; 12 buttons; 2 yds. silk. 

Fig. 3.—(469).—The Idina, an elegant Promenade 
Costume of dark red relours tramé, and cachemire 
de UInde, The jacket is round, trimmed with revers ; 
cuffs and pocket of cachemire; the back is opened 
and ornamented with buttons; the overskirt is ele- 
gantly draped on each side, and allowed to puff 
gracefully at back. The underskirt is made of alter- 
nate bands of velvet and double folds of cachemire, 
edged by a flounce of velvet, and a small plixsé of 
satin. Will take 9 yds. velvet; 4 yds. cachemire ; 
24 buttons ; 2 yds. satin ribbon. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1.—(470).—The Leigh Promenade Costume of 
mauve Madras, of the handkerchief pattern; the 
jacket is of Redingote style, pleated at back. The 
overskirt is composed of a pleated tablier, with puffs 
behind, trimmed at left side by bows made with the 
handkerchief corners: the underskirt, or trotteuse, is 
formed of plissés, 12 squares are required, and 18 
buttons. 
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Fig. 2.—(471).—The Hermione, an Elegant Visite 
Mantle, made of velvet, trimmed with cardinal red 
satin, passementerie, and artistic buttons. The cloak 
is ornamented by a hood, lined with cardinal red 
satin. It will take 10 yds. velvet ; 2 yds. passemen- 
terie ; 24 buttons ; 3 tassels ; 3yds. cardinal red satin. 


Fig. 3.—(472).—The Octavia Promenade Costume, 
for a Young Lady. It is of light blue cloth, trimmed 
with bronze velveteen; the polonaise skirt is well 
‘draped, back and front, with double puffed sleeves, 
wide collar, and hood; the skirt is of bronze vel- 
‘veteen, enlivened by a small plixxé of cloth. It 
‘will take 34 yds. cloth, double width; 6 yds. Louis 
velveteen ; 30 buttons. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


Fig. 1.—(473).—Little Girl's Ball Toilette of white 
muslin and green surah, The front of dress is 
trimmed by a bouillonné Tablier; the back, en prin- 
cease, is of surah; a broad sash crosses the hips, and 
falls at the side, fastened by a large bow: two lace 
flounces trim this pretty costume. Quantities re- 
quired: 6 yds. surah; 4 yd. muslin; 4 yds. wide 
lace ; 4 yds. narrow lace; 8 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(474).—The Foljambe Evening Dress of 
blue mousseline de laine, trimmed with lace; the 
body is cut square, back and front, and laced behind ; 
it forms a basque body in front; at back it is cut en 
princesse ; the draperies are brought over to a point, 
and the back is well draped. The front of skirt is 
crossed by 4 echarpes, edged by lace: the underskirt 
is formed of bouillonnés, lace, and plissés. Will take 
8 yds. mousseline de laine, double width; 24 yds. 
lace ; 2 yds. of wide satin ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—(475).—The Adeline Ball Toilotte for a 
Young Lady, of pink satin and mousseline de laine: 
the pointed body is opened low in front, filled in by a 
modestie of Honiton lace; the body may be either 
embroidered, or trimmed with garlands of small roses ; 
the overskirt is draped by the sash, the underskirt is 
made with bouillonnes and pipings, edged with a lace 
and a satin flounce. Quantities required: 3} yds. 
mousseline de laine ; 9 yds. satin; 6 yds. lace. 

Fig. 4.—(476).—Ball Toilette for a Girl of 14 years 
old. It is of mauve silk, trimmed with lace: the 
dress is cut en princesse, trimmed in front by a bib of 
lace; the draperies open in front upon a bouillonné 
Tablier, and are draped at sides by bows of mauve 
satin: the back is elegantly looped on the underskirt, 
which is made of plixs¢és and flounces of white lace. 
Will take 10 yds. silk; 12 yds. lace; 4 yds. ribbon. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


No. 1.—CHApgEAu CHEVREUSE of grey felt, trimmed 
with feathers, tinted from pink to cardinal red. 

No. 2.—CHapeau REMBRANDT. of brown plush, 
trimmed with vieil or and white feathers; a fold of 
brown plush trims the crown at the left side. 

No. 3.—CHargau GIL Bias of mouse-grey felt, 
trimmed with silver flowers and heliotrope feathers. 


Fig. 1.—(477).—The Montgomerie Costume of Navy 
blue serge, trimmed with red brocade; the ribbons 
are Navy blue, lined with red; the body is trimmed 
by a gilet, collar, aud cuffs of brocade ; it is fastened 
behind by buttons, and trimmed at front and sides with 
loops of ribbon: the back of body and_ polonaise 
forms one; it is well looped up by large ribbon bows ; 
the front is laid in slight draperies edged with 
brocade. It will take 10 yds. serge ; 2} yds. brocade ; 
18 buttons ; 8 yds. narrow ribbon ; 3 yds. wide ribbon. 


. Fig. 2.—(473).—The Indispensable, of black shud- 
das, lined throughout with Navy blue surah; it ia 
trimmed with feathers and black satin bows, lined 
with Navy blue. Quantities required : 3 yds. shuddas ; 


6 surah ; 3} yds. feather trimming ; 5 yds. satin 
ribbon. 


Fig. 3.—(479).—The Comtesse Robe. This dress is 
made of black silk and brocade, and has areal success, 
for it combines elegance with comfort: as a home 
toilette, or for a promenade, the train can be de- 
tached, so as to produce a Trottceuse for walking ; 
for a visiting toilette the train is added, and if an 
evening dress be required a low body, made of silk 
satin, brocade, or plush, is added The underskirt is 
composed of three flounces and three bouillonnes, 
edged by a small peng: a full sash crosses the 
front, and forms gathered ends behind, finished by 
large tassels. The dress body is pointed in front, 
and has coat basques behind, and is trimmed by 

assementerte; the train is made of two breadths of 

lack silk, lined with surah, or it can be lined with 
muslin : two box pleats are made, measuring together 


‘10 inches in the middle, and at each side black tapes 


are fastened, corresponding to three black tapes, 
fastened on the Trotteuse about four inches from the 
waist, under the ends of the sash: a safety hook is 
fastened on each side of the first founce, correspond- 
ing to two eyes fastened on the train; this simple, 
though secure fastening, is all that is required, as it 
allows the dress to drape well on the arm and at 
back. Many dresses will, thia winter, be arranged in 
this fashion. These moveable trains can be added to 
any costume,—some starting from the middle of dress, 
some from the very edge. Quantities required : 12 yds. 
oe : aoa brocade ; 18 buttons ; paxsementerie for 
6 back. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


This Plate, as usual, contains the Reverse Views of 
all the Costumes illustrated in Plates 1 to 4. 


PLATE THE SIXTH. 


Fig. 1.—(481).—The Sangali Costume of Prune 
Cachemire, trimmed with broché, or satin. It forms 
a polonaise behind, and a body in front, which may 
be trimmed with a gilet of broché; it is artistically 
draped, and very elegant. Will require 12 yds. 
cachemire; 3 yds. broché ; 18 buttons. 


Fig. 2.—(482).—The Risectte, an Elegant Short 
Costume of fancy material, trimmed with two deep 
plissés, edged by brocade : the back draped gracefully. 

ill take 10 yds. material ; 4 yds. brocade ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(483).—Handsome Black Silk Costume, 
trimmed with fringe : the Costume is cut en princesse, 
trimmed with two draperies, gracefully draped in the 
middle of front by bows made of white satin ribbon. 
The draperies are fastened behind under the folds of 
the back bouffant. Quantities required: 16 yds. 
black silk; 6 yds. fringe; 7 yds. satin ribbon; 18 
buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(484).—Morning Costume made of Cheviot ; 
the overskirt is well looped up by a large bnokle ; the 
back falls gracefully over the pliasé skirt : the jacket 
is fastened by a belt, and trimmed with collar and 
cuffs of velvet. It will require 10 yds. Cheviot; 
Z yds. velvet; two large buckles. 


PLATE THE SEVENTH. 


Fig. 1.—(485).—Little Girl's Victoria Costume of 
fancy material: the jacket is shorter in front than 
behind ; it is opened in the middle of back, and 
trimmed by a bow: the overskirt is well draped in 
front and at back, over a skirt made of three pliseds, 
Will take 8 yds. material ; 3 yds. ribbon; 12 buttons. 


Fig. 2.—(486).—Capucine Costume for a Young 
Lady, of brown Bure de Laine, trimmed with light- 
colored surah. The polonaise is made in blouse form, 
edged all round by a band of xurah, and fastens 
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round the waist by a knotted cord; the hood and 
cape are lined with the same colored surah, and 
fastened under the chin by a cord and taasels : a wide 
pleated petticoat completes this fancy costume. It 
will require 6 yds. Bure; 5 yds. surah; 18 buttons; 
7% yds. cord; 4 tassels. 

Fig. 3.—(487).—Little Girl’s Winter Paletot, trim- 
med with skunk fur. It is made of cloth, and will 
require 1} yds. of cloth ; 5 yds. skunk. 


—~1o—— 


The two following costumes are from the Grands 
Magasins Modes ‘‘Aux Trois QuaRTiEeRs,”’ 21 
to 23, Boulevard de la Madeleine, Paris, where the 
materials for these two Costumes may be obtained. 


Fig. 4.—(488).—Young Lady’s Dinner Costume of 
Cisele douairiére,a very stylish new material, covered 
with embroidery. The jacket is opened in front ona 

tlet, and trimmed all round by embroidery with a 

collar ; two draperies form the preruliit;: the 
underskirt is made of wide pleats, edged by three 
small plissés ; the back is well draped: Quartities 
required: 16 yds. material; 3 for the gilet ; 18 but- 
tons ; 3 yds. mbbon. 


Fig. 5.—(489).— Dinner Dress of Satin Merveilleux, 
trimmed with lace. The body is opened in heart 
shape, and filled in by bousllonnes ; it is trimmed with 
a wide double collar; a large folded belt encircles 
the waist, and is fastened at sides by bows and ends. 
Two draperies, y , form the overskirt ; 
~ Geek is twice de fant, pe falls on the pains cae 
which is composed of two flounces, three bei 
by lace. It will take 18 yds. Satin merveilleuz ; 
18 yds. lace ; 3 yds. satin ribbon. 


PLATE THE EIGHTH. 


These elegant Costumes are designed for us by the 
Grands Magasins St. Joseph, 117—119, Rue Montmar- 
tre, and 2, Rue Joquelet, Paris. For the benefit of 
those of our readers who may be visiting Paris we add 
to our description the price at which each Costume 
will be supplied at the Magazins in the Rue Mont- 
matre. 

Fig. 1.—(490).—Indoor Toilette, composed of a 
polonaise, with hood and waist band, and a plissé 
underskirt : the front is to fasten with buttons, and is 
ornamentad with bows; it may be made of cachemire, 
or any fancy material, and will take 12 yds. cachemire ; 
4 yds. ribbon; 18 buttons. The hood is lined with a 
bright surah, matching the dress, as, for instance, 
brown cachemire and vieille or surah. 

The Magazins St. any ta will supply this dress, 
made up complete, for £3 8s. 

Fig. 2.—(491).—Little Boy’s Costume of Navy 
blue cachemire, trimmed with pipings of cardinal red ; 
the jacket is of princesse form, fastened in front 
diagonally, and trimmed with flaps and buttons, over 
a pliseé underskirt. Quantities required: 6 yds. 
cachemire ; 1} yds. cardinal red; 6 dozen buttons. 

This Boy's Costume will be supped complete for 
£2 0s. by the proprietors of the Grand Magazins St. 
Joseph. 


Fig. 3.—(492).—Indoor Costume of grey cachemire, 
trimmed with blue pipings: the polonaise is en prin- 
cesse, with three capes; it fastens in front with 
buttons and buckles, and bee ona, plissé underskirt. 
Will take 12 yds. grey cachemire ; 3 yds. blue cache- 
mire for pipings: 18 buttons ; 3 buckles. 

The price at the Paris Magazin is £2 5s. for the 
complete Costume. 


Fig. 4.—(493).—Little Girl's Toilette of Madras, or 
handkerchief material. The dress is en princesse, 
trimmed with a large collar, a simulated gilet, a sash, 
and a pliseé underskirt. Quantities required: 7 
squares and 18 buttons. The price of this dress at 
the Magazins St. Joseph, Rue Montmatre, Paris, is 
One Guinea complete. 
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MISS POPPLETON’S PARROT. 


In Four CaHaprers. 


CHAPTER III. 


¥7 ES, it was Miss Poppleton, come 
back from the uttermost parte of 
the earth, doubtless intending to 
reclaim her bird from the hands of 
Eliza Watson. Miss Poppleton 
had always been remarkable for a 
; grim expression of countenance, 
and a sovere uprightness of carriage, but both 
grimness and severity seemed, to Eliza’s eyes, 
to be intensified as the returned spinster walked 
into the little shop on that dim November 
afternoon. 

“Well, Eliza,” remarked Miss Poppleton, 
with as much calmness as if she had parted 
with Mrs. Watson only the day before. 

At the same moment Mr. Watson appeared 
from behind a hanging forest of tallow candles, 
and having greeted Miss Poppleton in his 
usual undemonstrative manner, he took the 
capricious customer off his wife’s hands, thus 
leaving her free to conduct Miss Poppleton 
into the little parlor behind the shop. 

A bright fire threw a cheery glow over the 
little apartment. and Miss Poppleton’s stiffness 
unbended a little as she seated herself in a 
comfortable armchair, drawn well within the 
cheery influence of the blaze. 

“But whatever brings you back, Miss 
Poppleton P” inquired Eliza, recovering from 
the first shock of her surprise, ‘“‘and why ever 
didn’t you write P” 

“Well, I didn’t write, Eliza,” replied her 
late mistress, answering the last question first, 
because I have been too busy. I have been in 
London for three weeks. 

Eliza cast a reproachful glance at the prim 
spinster, but did not reply. 

“Yes,” continued Miss Poppleton, “I have 
got my old house, with the furniture and all, 
just as it was in our time, Eliza, and I shall 
settle down, never again to leave my own snug 
nest until I go to one much smaller.” 

“But your brother ——,” began Eliza. 

“ Don’t name him,” interrupted Miss Popple- 
ton. “TI have done with him. Would you 
believe it, ElizaP Within two months of my 
getting there he married, actually—at his age 
—married a young girl of eighteen. She 
went out to join her parents in the same ship 
with me, and I saw enough of her, I can tell 
you, during the voyage—her dressings, and 


: 


singings, and gigglings, and flirtings with 
every male creature on board. I tell you, 
Eliza, I was never so sick of any creature in 
my life as I was of that girl before a fortnight 
of our voyage was over, and you may judge of 
my horror when I found on arriving, that her 
parents were my brother's nearest neighbours. 
I did all I could to save him, to fence off the 
consequences of his own blindness and folly, 
but it was of no use. He married her. He 
set that giggling chit over me, and one day 
she laughed in my face about my chesnut- 
colored front, and told me I was a prim old 
prude when I was horrified by her trying to 
smoke a cigarette. It made her sick, I am glad 
to say, which cured her of trying such dirty 
tricks again, but that could not alter the rude 
things she had said to me, so I packed up and 
came away by the next steamer, leaving my 
only brother for ever in a strange land.” 

The flashing firelight revealed a mois- 
ture in Miss Poppleton’s faded eyes, and ber 
last words were broken by a little trembling 
accent, but before Eliza could find suitable 
terms to express her sympathy, the spinster 
gallantly pulled herself together, and said, 
briskly,—- 

“So Ihave got back the old house, luckily, 
Eliza, and I have also got back Mary Sullivan, 
though not for long, for the foolish girl is to 
get married at Christmas, and now—though I 
thought I had given it to you for good and all— 
now I want back my parrot !” 

Eliza Watson never quite knew how the 
story came out, and very high words were used 
between the two women on the subject of 
Polly’s disappearance, but placable Thomas 
Watson, having got rid in o satisfactory man- 
ner of the linsey customer (though not, alas ! 
of the linsey),came into the parlor, put himself 
in the breach, and stayed the torrents of speech 
which flowed from two eloquent mouths. The 
appearance of strong tea and well-toasted 
muffins assisted, materially in calming the 
storm, and matters were so far amicably ar- 
ranged, that Miss Poppleton graciously gave 
up the idea of an immediate and angry depar- 
ture from Wattleford, and condescended to 
accept Eliza’s hospitality to the extent of 
sharing a comfortable hot supper later in the 
evening, and sleeping in the “best room” of 
the grocer’s dwelling. 

These noble concessions were yielded. how- 
ever, on one stringent condition, which was, 
that Thomas Watson should, on the following 
morning, accompany Miss Poppleton to Lon- 
don, and, while she repaired to her own dwel- 
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ling, should institute a search for the missing 
washerwoman, in whose charge and custody 
Miss Poppleton’s parrot had left Wattleford. 

* * * * * 

It was about noon on the next day when 
Thomas Watson succeeded in finding the 
wretched abode of poor Mrs. Goodge. She had 
not left the neighbourhood of Brompton, but 
in the stress of her poverty had moved from 
one dingy spot to another yet more desolate, 
till she had come to inhabit a den in which no 
humane mortal would have housed a dog. 

Alas! for poor Mrs. Goodge; her enemy 
hed found her out, and time after time he 
haunted her miserable home for the pittance 
which his heartlessness urged him to wring 
from her. As he never stayed in the miser- 
able dwelling, making his visits of the shortest, 
and, indeed, most frequently meeting his wife 
in the streets when she returned from her rare 
day’s work, poor Willie’s pet had hitherto been 
concealed from him, otherwise Miss Popple- 
ton’s parrot might have suffercd a deeper 
degradation in being sold by a brutalised 
wretch, possibly to find a harder life than had 
hitherto fallen to this bird of many adventurcs. 

After much inquiry, and many fruitless 
searches on false scents, Mr. Watson was at 
last directed to a blind alley, where a wretched 
underground apartment was pointed out to 
him as Mrs. Goodge's. 

The room was approached by a miserable 
area, with filthy broken steps, and as the 
worthy grocer began to descend, sounds of 
deep groaning and a boy’s shricks were heard. 

The inhabitants of the court turned out 
eager for excitement, and a policeman entered 
the court, attracted by the noise. 

At the same moment a man rushed through 
the dilapidated door, and began to ascend the 
steps, a brutalized, horrible-looking man, but 
whom, nevertheless, Thomas Watson regarded 
with much interest, for he carried with him in 
a brass wire cage, Miss Poppleton’s parrot. 

“That is my bird,” cried Mr. Watson, imme- 
diately laying his hand on the cage. 

With an oath Jem Goodge struck the hand 
aside, and tried to push by the grocer on the 
narrow steps. He succeeded, gained the level 
earth in the court, and stood confronted by 
Policeman B.411! 

Jem Goodge dropped the unhappy bird, and 
sought to escape. Too late! he was sur- 
rounded, the handcuffs were slipped over his 
wrists, and with a complacent smile P.C. B.411 
informed him that he had “ been wanted ” for 
some time. There was a good deal of amateur 
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assistance proffered, and when the capture was 
effected, Thomas Watson, attended by a com- 
passionate and excited crowd, entered the 
wretched room in the area. 

A horrible sight met their eyes. On the 
bare floor,—so bare, but so clean,—lay poor 
Anna Goodge senseless, the blood flowing from 
@ wound in her head, which had struck the 
ragged corner of a miserable iron fender when 
she had fallen, knocked down by a savage blow 
while trying to recover poor Willie's pet. 

Willie himself, sitting in a little straw chair 
by the rag-stuffed window, had quietly fainted. 
Kindly hands did their best for mother and 
son. Willie soon “came to,” as the good 
woman who tended him expressed it, but his 
mother’s case was more serious, 

A doctor was fetched, who advised her imme- 
diate removal to the hospital, and who himself 
attended her thither, in company with a com- 
passionate female, whose ordinary avocations 
were intimately connected with tripe; but who 
avowed her attention of secing “poor Mrs. 
Goodge through it.” 

So poor Anna Goodge, still insensible, was 
conveycd in a cab to St. George's Hospital, and 
Mr. Goodge, in sulky rage, tramped station- 
wards in company with P.C.B.411, attended by 
the jeers and crics of an excited populace, who, 
however, dropped off by degrecs. I may as 
well at this point allow the reader to take leave 


‘of this unsavoury acquaintance. Jem Goodge, 


having been “wanted” for some weeks for a 
burglary, in which the master of the attacked 
house had been shot, found but short work 
when he stood for his trial at the Central 
Criminal Court. The jury returned a verdict 
of Manslaughter, and the judge pronounced the 
heaviest sentence the law allowed, penal servi- 
tude for life. I may also add for the romantic 
reader’s satisfaction that, as this is a true 
story and not a fiction, he never came back. 

Thomas Watson found that though the resi- 
dents in Cruncher’s Court had allowed Willie 
Goodge and his mother to starve while they 
remained in inglorious obscurity, there was 
now no difficulty in finding poor Willie a tem- 
porary home. Any house in the court was 
open to him, any milk-jug and loaf was at his 
service, now that his father was in gaol and his 
mother in hospital. 

Mr. Watson left him securely housed with 
the benevolent wife of a lame cobbler, and then 
proceeded to take possession of poor Polly, 
who all the time had remained in a convenient 
and retired corner, but who had never ceased 
to fill the air with shricks, and, I regret to 


say, not a few profane expressions, picked up 
from the flowery and energetic vocabulary 
common to Cruncher’s Court. 

Poor Willie turned very white as, cage in 
hand, Thomas Watson looked in at the cobbler’s 
door to say good-bye. 

“Oh, sir!” he whispered, “ tell me where he 
lives, tell me where he'll be?” 

Good-natured Thomas Watson was touched 
by the pleading face, and whispered Miss 
Poppleton’s address in the boy’s ear. 

Willie repeated it over many times in a 
whisper to himself, while he strained his eyes 
for a last glimpse of his rose-and-grey darling, 
as the four-whecler, chartered by the grocer 
for the purpose, turned out of the court. 

Miss Poppleton received her favorite with 
mingled feelings of delight and compassion ; 
delight at its recovery, and compassion for its 
staring bones, drooping crest, and draggled 
plumage. Poor Polly had “shared and shared 
alike” with the widow and her boy, but very 
often of late the shares all round had consisted 
of nothing at all. 

Bread and milk and other dainties were sup- 
plicd to the recovered treasure, and Miss 
Poppleton considerately forebore to address the 
bird until a hearty meal had put Polly on good 
terms with himself, and considerably improved 
his appearance. 

Then the prim spinster approached the cage. 

“Pretty Polly,” said she softly, ‘ does Polly 
know his mistress ?” 

“Oh, what a guy!” shrieked Polly. “Oh, 
what a guy!” 

“Have you forgotten me, Polly?” asked 
Miss Poppleton in reproachful tones. 

Something in her voice seemed to attract 
Polly’s wandering attention, and after a sly 
scrutiny of his interlocutor, he replied gravely : 

“Oh, dear no!” 

“There,” said Miss Poppleton triumphantly, 
“now Polly shall have more dinner.” 

“Dinner! dinner!” screamed Polly, “’alf a 
pint of fo’-penny and ’alf a saveloy. Oh, how 
nice! Qh, how nice!” 

But Thomas Watson began to tell his sad 
story, and in hearing of the heavy woes of 
Anna Goodge, Miss Poppleton forgot her bird’s 
acquired vulgarity. 

“T will go and see the poor soul to-morrow,” 
she said as the grocer concluded. 


CHAPTER IV. 

It happened that the next morning a heavy 
fog kept Miss Poppleton indoors, so she drew 
her arm-chair to the suug fire, and sat down to 
darn stockings. 
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Polly was in his old accustomed place on atable 
in the window recess, and the whole aspect of 
the room, and of Miss Poppleton’s self, was as 
unchanged as if that voyage across the sea had 
never been taken. 

Miss Poppleton, who had a sweet kind heart 
under an acid rind, thought much, as she 
darned, of the troubles of poor Anna Goodge. 

“I must ask Eliza all about her, and try to 
get some regular employment for her when she 
is fit for work again. It is not likely that she 
will be troubled with that husband any more, 
for I see by this morning's paper that he is 
committed for trial for that Street 
affair. Then there is the boy ——” 

Here Miss Poppleton’s musing was inter- 
rupted by remarking a change in the demean- 
our of Polly Parrot, who was looking out of 
window, bobbing his head and body gently up 
and down, while he made a soft, cooing noise, 
very unlike his usual boisterous remarks. 

Miss Poppleton rose and went to the win- 
dow, A strip of garden lay between the house 
and the road, and a thick screen of ivy clothed 
the window out of which both she and Polly 
looked. Half-hiding in the ivy, and looking 
with sad, hungry eyes at the bird, stood a 
weak-looking starveling boy. He held up in 
his attenuated hand, as if offering it to the 
bird, a round brown “confection ” of the class 
called “‘ Jumble,” a delicacy to be purchased at 
& rate not ruinous to the infant exchequer, viz., 
one farthing. 

The bird's delight at sceing his friend was 
genuine and touching, and the poor boy’s 
pleading face might have melted a harder 
heart than Miss Poppleton’s, who, tapping at 
the window, motioned the child to the front 
door. Friendly Mary Sullivan admitted him 
eagerly, for she had heard the story of Willie 
Goodge, and guessed the identity of the poor 
boy whose longing face she had seen from her 
kitchen window. 

So very quickly Willie Goodge was standing 
on the warm carpet, looking at Polly under the 
cheerful influence of a good fire. 

Polly screamed with delight, and fought at 
his cage till Miss Poppleton opened the door, 
and then he came ont and perched on Willie’s 
shoulders, and laid his ragged head and horny 
beak against Willic’s poor pale cheek. 

Miss Poppleton was fairly overcome. She 
realised—looking at the strange pair—how 
strong was the love between them, a love which 
had endured through bitterest want, and she 
read the story of many a sacrifice made by the 
boy for his soulless friend. 


Then ensued a good deal of bustle, for dinner- 
time came on, and poor Willie was fed at such 
a table as he never seen before, albeit it was 
but of deal, covered with clean linen, and pre- 
sided over by Mary Sullivan. 

After the boy had been warmed and fed, 
Miss Poppleton heard the story of Polly’s 
wanderings, as related by Polly's boyish friend. 

“ And,” she asked, “ you never felt tempted 
to sell him, even when you were worst off ? ” 

“Never,” said the boy firmly. “TI thought 
that if we went to the workhouse I would 
ask Mrs. Watson to have him again, now 
Tommy is bigger, but we would never have 
sold him.” 

“But you might have sold the cage,” re- 
marked Miss Poppleton, “and got something 
commoner for him to be in.” 

“Oh! we could not sell the cage,” said the 
boy, with an honest upward look, “it was not 
ours. Mrs. Watson said if anything——” he 
hesitated, “if anything happened to him, we 
were to give her the cage back, because it was 
a good cage she said,—brass.” 

“Hum,” responded Miss Poppleton, feeling 
not altogether charitable to Eliza, 

“Tm afraid,” continued Willie, gravely, “the 
cage was rather rasty. Mother used to buy 
powder to clean it with at first, but we couldn't 
afford it after, you know, and thon I used to 
rub it with a rag. I kept it as bright as I 
could, but I couldn’t rub very hard.” 

Miss Poppleton grunted some inarticulate 
answer, but was saved from further reply by 
the entrance of Mr. Thomas Watson, who, his 
business being done, had come to say farewell 
before returning to Wattteford. 

Willie Goodge was dispatched to the kitchen, 
Polly being graciously allowed to accompany 
him, and Miss Poppleton questioned the grocer 
at length and at large concerning Anna 
Goodge. 

Thomas Watson, having nothing but good 
to say of the poor woman, and being heartily 
inclined to say it well, produced a very favor- 
able impression on the maiden lady in Mrs. 
Goodge’s favor, before he took his departure. 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” he remarked to his 
wife that evening, after relating all his mar- 
vellous adventures in search of the parrot, 
“T shouldn't wonder if the old lady didn’t do 
something handsome for poor Anna Goodge.” 

* * * * * 

Thomas Watson was right. Miss Poppleton 
did do something handsome for Anna Goodge 
and her boy. She regularly visited tie hos- 
pital, and when the poor woman (who had not 


been injured so seriously as was at first sup- 
posed), was discharged convalescent, Miss 
Poppleton brought her ina cab to Lilac Cottage. 

Willie was already installed there, and had 
done credit to good food and warm clothing. 

Polly, too, was in high feather, and greeted 
the poor, pale woman with a loud shrick. He 
also said— 

“Oh, what a ——” 

“Polly!” said the reproving voice of his 
mistress. 

“Pretty creature, pretty creature,” supple- 
mented sly Polly. 

It was Christmas Eve when Mrs. Goodge 
came to Lilac Cottage to take up her abode as 
Miss Poppleton’s servant, as per previous 
arrangement, vice Mary Sullivan. A char- 
Woman was retained for heavy work until 
Anna grew strong again, and Willie had 
already undertaken the knives and boots. He 
was to go to school a part of the day, 
and Miss Poppleton was already making 
interest for him among a few old friends in 
the City, so that poor Willie Goodge might do 
well yet, in spite of that worthless father at 
Portland Prison. 

Mother and son sat down with thankful 
hearts to the first comfortable meal they had 
eaten together for months, and if no sad 
thoughts of absent Jem Goodge tormented 
them, it must be remembered how persistently 
the wretched man had worn bare the silver 
thread of their love. 

“Let us thank God, Willie,” faltered the 
poor woman as, an hour later, they were hang- 
ing some sprays of holly in the cheerful 
kitchen, ‘‘let us thank God for this happy 
Christmas.” 

“Amen,” said grateful Willie, and there was 
silence for a few minutes in the kitchen, broken 
at last by a hoarse chuckling from the next 
room, and an exultant cry of glee, com- 
mencing with— 

“Alfa pint of ——,” but decorously closing 
with “ Pretty creature! pretty creature !” 

“Ah! Willie,” said Mrs. Goodge, stroking 
her boy’s brown hair, * where should we be to- 
night, but for Miss Porrtetoy’s Parrot?” 


H. 8. 


Ay “old time” gentleman, coming to Lon- 
don to spend his Christmas, took the stage in 
preference to the railway, because, as he said, 
he could ride four times as long for the same 
moncy. 
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HOLLY-BOUGHS. 
eT S'OW bravely blend the shine and sheen ® 
/ Of holly-clusters, red and green, 
Bedecking this old room ; 
How soft and fair the firelight falls a 
On draperied arch and pictured walls, 


, 


We hear sweet peals of laughter light, 
The childish innocent delight 

Of little ones at play : 
We watch them through a leafy screen 
Of bay and varied evergreen, 

With holly-berries gay. 


Here, side by side, we sit, my friend, 
In comradeship that cannot end, 
Change all things as they will; 
The hearts close joined when we were boys, 
And knew not separate griefs nor joys, 
Are linked together still. 


Our mighty Poet-king has told 

Of Arden’s wood in days of old, 
And how an exile sung 

The praises of the holly-bough, 

Yet scorn of friend's and lover’s vow 
Upon his rhythm hung. 


Dispelling wintry gloom. 


But we, still faithful to the truth 
And loyalty of our first youth 

Can smile at olden song; 
The hands that joined in boyish play 
Meet closely, fervently to-day 

In manhood’s pressure strong. 


And in the firelight’s ruddy blaze 

Truc eye meets eye with steadfast gaze, 
While o’er Time's beaten track— 

Through all the mists of bygone years, 

Our lifetimes’ passion, toil, and tears, 
We reverently look back. 


We look, and see what made so strong 
The tie that binds us all life long, 
The sacred link of faith 
That holds us to each other true 
In all we plan, in all we do, 
That will so hold till death. 


Ah, friend! when one of us laid down 

The darling hope that was to crown 
His life with perfect bliss: 

When one of us stood calmly by, 

And saw, with smiling lip and eye, 4 
The joy he was to miss. 


Ah, friend! that brave, sullime control, 
That stern, strorg mastery of the soul 
Crowned love that blossoms now : 
Ah! God be thanked that we can stand 
As brothers do, with hand in hand, 
Beneath the holly-bough ! 


Hageiett STOCKALL. 
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Che Court and High Pile. 


WCX2HE Queen, with Princess Beatrice, attended 
§ 43 by the ladies and gentlemen of the Court, 
left Balmoral for Windsor Castle on Nov. 
20th. Her Majesty will remain there until 
after December 14th, the anniversary of the lamented 
death of the Prince Consort, and the Conrt will then 
remove to Osborne House for the Christmas holidays. 
The birthday of the Prince of Wales was observed 
with much rejoicing at Sandringham on Nov. 9th. 
On the following day their royal highnesses gave a 
county ball to celebrate the event, which was largely 
attended by the fortunate members of society who 
had the honor of being bidden tothe feast. A second 
county ball will be given at Sandringham on Dec. lst 
in honor of the Princess's birthday. 

The Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne) will 
not return to Canada this winter. Her Royal High- 
ness is at present staying at Kensington Palace. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, with their 
youthful family, are staying at Eastwell Park. 

Prince William of Prussia, grandson of Queen 
Victoria, who has been on a visit to Cumberland 
Lodge (where his fiance’, Princess Victoria, is staying 
with Prince and Princess Christian, of Schleswig- 
Holstein), has left for Germany. His Reyal High- 
ness will, it is stated, be present in Vienna at the 
marriage of the Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria to 
Princess Stephanie of Belgium. Prince William’s 
own marriage to Princess Victoria of Augustenburg, 
will take place in the spring, at Berlin, when it is 
said our beloved Sovereign will pay a visit to the 
German Court to witness the nuptials of her eldest 
grandson and her grandniece. 

The Duchess of Roxburghe has given birth toa 
son during the month, and the Countess Stanhope 
has also been delivered of a son and heir. 

On November 8th, at Eaton Square, a daughter 
was born to the Marchioness of Camden, and, on the 
10th inst., at Heythorp, to Hon. Mrs. Albert Brassey. 

The marriage of Mr. Pyera William Mostyn, eldest 
son of Sir Pyers Mostyn, Bart., of Talacre, with Miss 
Anna Maria Perry, was celebrated on the 4th inst. 
at Avon-Dassett, before a sulect company of relatives 
and friends. The bride wore ivory satin duchesae, 
draped with Brussels point and orange blossoms, tulle 
veil, orange-blossom wreath, and five diamond stars. 
Ornaments: a diamond cross, and diamond solitaire 
earrings, and a single row of pearls; gold bracelet, 
and gold and pearl bracelet. ‘The travelling dress 
was of bronze satin and plush, bonnet to correspond ; 
long Lyons velvet jacket, trimmed with sable tail; 
muff en suite. The proaents were numerous and costly 

The marriage of Lord Brooke, M.P., eldest son of 
the Earl of Warwick, with Miss Maynard, step- 
daughter of the Earl of Rosslyn, will take place in 

‘ebruary. 

A marriage is arranged between Mr. De Lisle, of 
Garendon Park, audthe Hon. Violet Sandys, sister of 
of Lord Sandys. 

The marriage of Lady Gertrude Boyle, to Hon. 
Thomas Cochrane, will take place on the 2nd of Dee. 

We regret to announce the death of Lady Elizabeth 
Bulteel, sister of Earl Grey and Viscountess Halifax, 
who died at her residence in Green Street, Park 
Lane, on Nov. 8th. Her ladyship, who was in her 
88rd year, was the daughter of Charles, second Earl 
Grey, the eminent statesman. 

On Nov. 7th, at Clandon Park, Guildford, oceurred 
the death of Mrs. Onslow. mother of the Earl of 
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Onslow, and widow of the late George Cranley 
Onslow. Esq. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Bute, with Lady 
Margaret Stuart, their daughter, are expected at their 
Scotch home about Christmas. 

_ The Earl and Countess of Breadalbane are cruising 
in the Mediterranean in their steam yacht Myrtle, 

‘The Earl and Countess of Kinnoull will spend the 
winter in their villa at Torquay. The owager 
Countess has arrived at Cannes for the winter. 


Che Opera and Theatres. 


*,* All communications the E 

* for DITOR to b 
addressed to the Offices, No. Kein Place, Reisine 
ton, W., and marked “ Theatrical Department.” 


HER MAJESTY'S. 

The chee season of Italian opera grows each year 
more popular and successful, which is no matter for 
wonder, considering how satisfactory are the per- 
formances, and the spectacle of crowded audiences 
at Her Majesty's must go far to remove the idea that 
we are not a music-loving nation. Among such old 
favorites as Lucia di Lammermoor, Faust, Lucrezia 
Borgia, Il Barbiere, La Traviata, &c., a novel 
epperrs in Signor Tito Mattei’s new opera, Maria di 

‘and, which was produced with great success, with 
Madame Giovannoni Zacchi in the leading réle. , 

DRURY LANE. 

Never, upon any stage, have the love of the World. 
and the disastrous consequences of evil-doing beon 
placed so forcibly before the public as in the wonder- 
ful spectacular drama now occupying the boards at 
this house. No thoughtful person can witness the 
powerful acting and striking scenes without feeling 
that such a play is calculated to do good, and may, 
like many a “ bow drawn at a venture,” serve asa 
warning to thoughtless and erring fellow-mortals 
who are putting in peril their future prospects by 
their present love of the world. A few sad associa- 
tions must henceforth linger round the play when 
those who see it remember that one who honestly 
helped to make its success, has in his prime, joined 
the ‘‘ great majority ’’—Mr. Charles Harcourt. The 
World will be withdrawn in December to make 
room for the grand Christmas pantomime Mother 
Goove, but it will be re-produced immediately after 
the pantomime season, In April will be produced 
Virginiux, with Mr. John McCullough in the title réle, 
and for May a great novelty is announced in tho 
appearance of the Ducal Meiningen Court Company. 

THE PRINCESS'S. 

The re-appearance, after twenty-yeara’ absence, of 
Mr. Edwin Booth, the celebrated American tragedian, 
at this newly-opened house, proved from the first 
night an undoubted success. Mr. Booth's reception 
by an English public left no doubt on his, or its own, 
mind of the high estimation in which he will be held 
by English playgoers. His Hamlet was a thoroughly 
intellectual, scholarly performance, every phrase had 
been thoroughly thonght out, and every point was 
made of its fullest value by careful and appropriate 
gesture. The scene with Ophelia in the third act 
gave anew reading. but one tempered with a gentle 
persuasion The support accorded to Mr. Booth was 
exceptionally good, Mrs. Herman Vezin being the 
Queen, and Miss Gerard sustaining the part of Ophelia 
with a sweet intelligent tenderness which fairly won 
the sympathies of the audience. Mr. Ryder was re- 
markably good as the Ghost. Mr. Swinvourne as the 
King, andMr. W. Farren as Polonius. On Nov. 2Uth 
Hamiet was replaced by Richelieu, Mr. Edwin Booth 
sustaining the principal character. The performance 
commences every evening with An Oli Master, a 
charming little comedy, in one act, by Mr. H. A. Jones. 


(Continued on page 12.) 
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DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 
Price 3d., 4d., and 6d. Each, 


5] 


Cemprise all the Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Peliases, &c., that appear in The World of Fashion, and are intended only for our Subscribers. These patterns 


are far superior to any that have hitherto been sold in England, France, or America. 
Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. They will prove of very great 
make up with the greatest ease any Costume represented in this favorite Magazine. 


Ladies who have their dresses made up at home. 


‘They are cut on new Scientific principles, by the first Parisi 
advantage to all Drapers and Dressmakers, enabling thom “46. 
These Patterns will likewise be of very great service to those 


The quantities of materials required for each Dress, Pelisse, &c. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of each costume. 


THE FOLLOWING 18 A LIST OF DEVERE’S MODEL PATTERNS ON SALE FROM NOV, 30th. TO DEC. 31st., 1880. 
¢@ IN ORDERING A PATTERN THE NUMBER (and Lrrrze if avy) MUST BE SPEOIFIED. 


PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 


FOR LADIES. 


All cut for Chest measures of 34} inches only. 


Instructions for enlarging or decreasing the 
size are enclosed gratis with each pattern. 


*,* Allour patterns are posted at once ou 
receipt of order, but there may occasionally be 
a delay of one post, caused by the Government 
regulations for examining Book Packets. Incase 
of undue delay, Ladies are requested to write 
immediately to Messra. Louis Devere & Co., in 
order that enquiries may be made. 

Ladies who prefer to have their patterns 
posted in envelopes, can have this done by en- 
closing a large envelope, stamped and addressed, 
with each order. The average postage will be 
1d. each pattern. 

For information concerning ‘‘ PINNED Pat. 
TERNS,’ and Patterns with Illustrations, see 
Editor’s Notices on page 12. 


N. B.— Ladies will oblige by enclosing name 
and full address, plainly written, which will 
ensure speedy delivery by the Post Office. 


DRESSES AND COSTUMES. 


Price 6d. each. 

or 109.—The Boulogne tunique,“ Fishwife”’ style. 

o, 124.—The Agatha Costume, tunique and boutfant, 

oy 130a.—Dress-skirt & Norfolk Jacket Lody with yoke, 

o» 1$2.—Lawn Tennis Tunique, (Pinafore style). 

»» 159.—Princesse Dress with Jong full train. 

», 186.—New Princesse Robe for Morning wear. Me- 
dium train, moderately full at back. 

oy 222.—The Alexandra Costume, 

oy 230.—New Tight-titting Sleeve, 3d. 

o» B1-—Tight-fitting sleeve, with puff at elbow. Sd. 

»» 232.—Full Sleeve, with three puffs and cuff. 

+9 233.—Shoulder Cape for Winter wear. 3d. 

o, 243.—The Lorne Dinner Dress: Corsnge-Princesse, 

with draperies, tablier, and bouffant. 

ee 240.—The Osborne Robe Princesse, with bouffant and 

slight train. 

o 257.—The Patti Promenade Costume. Corsage.- 
Redingote, Upper skirt and boutfaut. 

eo: 264.—The Dolores Diuner Dress, Corsage, Tunique, 
and Train. 

e 265.—The Ulrica Dinner Dress, robe Princesse, 
with draped front and sides. 

o 266.—The Orleans Costume for cloth; Donble- 
breasted Corsage-Kedingote; draped tunique 
and bouffant. 

»» 267.—The Leitrim Afternoon Tea Gown, complete, 

oy 272.—The Jersey Costume, to lace up the back. 

»» 272a.—Under skirt for the above, 

o 277.—Cloth Travelling Costume. 
ingote, tnuique, and Louffant. 

o» 278.—Bride's Dress. Corsage, panier, tunique, and 
train. 

»» 280.—The Gainsborough Costume, Corsage chasse. 
resse, Rud tunique, 

»» 282.—The Madrid Costume. 
nique, aud bouffant. 

eo» 296.—Promenade or Travelling Costume. Single- 
breasted jacket and draped tunique. 

oo 301.—The Lewisham Tea Gown: opening square 
with plastron, 

»» 302.—The Rosslyn Costume. Corsage Redingote, 
and upper skirt. 

+, 819.—The Clothilde Polonnise Princesse. 

», 323.—The Augustenberg Reception ‘loilette. 

», 324.—The Lonudale Visiting Costume. Open tunique 
nud upper skirt. 

o 325.—The stephanie Visiting Costume. Corsage, 
draperies, bouffant, 

»9 326.—The ‘lurquoise Dinner Toilette. Corenge a 
gilet, aud donble draperies of upper skirt. 

»» 827.—The Ermyntrude Toilette. Tuuique a gilet, 
upper skirt, aud boujiant, 

9, 323.—The Orleans Lawn ‘lenuis Pinafore. 

» 331.—The Langtry Costume. Jersey corsage, 
sash, aud tablier. 

»» 2724.— Underskirt for the above. 

», 341.—The Simplicie Polonaise Princesse. 

9 345.—The Vuidora Evening Costume. Pointed 
corsage, with square opening, paniers, and 
bouffant. 

» 346.—The Battenberg Breakfast Gown. Robe 
Princesse a Plastron. 

»» 348. —Grandmammmn’s Reception Toilette. Corsage, 

uiers, and train, 

" 957.—The Marquise Pelerine, or deep shoulder cape, 
for Summer wear, New style. 3d. 


Corsage, Red- 


Corsage, draped tu- 


JULY, 1890. 

» 360.—Garden Party Toilette. 

» 861.—'the Audrey Costume. Corsage, tunique, and 
bouffaut, 

» 362.—The Dulcie Polonaixe Princesse. 

or 363.—The St. Aubyn Curriage Costume, Basquine 
and draped upper skirt. 

1) 364.—Morning Concert Toilette. Corsnge reding- 
ote, and upper skirts. 

+ 865.—The de Bylaudt Costume. 
upper skirt: 

9 366.—The Biancourt Polonnise. 

» 367.—The Antrim Costume. Corsage a gilet and 
tunique. 

e, 368.—The Montreuil Travelling Dress. Norfolk 
Plented jucket, with belt nud upper skirt. 

eo 369.—The Cassandra Costume. 

2 370.—The Osborne Yachting or Travelling Cos- 
tume. Military basquine and upper skirt. 

» 871,—Tue Mirepoix Costume, Corsage and tuuique, 

» 372,—The Baronne Costume. Coat bodice, and 
tunique, 

2 873.—The Luynes Costume, 
tabliers, and bouffaut, 


AUGUST, 1880. 
+ 375.—The Torquay Seaside Costume. Blouse-Polo- 


naise. 

+ 3876.—The Brighton Toilette. Corsage, Tunique, 
Douffunt, and skirt. 

» 330.—The Churchbill Carringe Costume. Princesse 
tuuigue. 

» 381.—The Amethyst Costume. Tunique princesse 
and upper skirt, 

+» 882.—The St. Germain Tea Gown. Open Princesse 
tunique. 

» 383.—Primrose Ball Toilette. Pointed Corsage, 
draperien, tablier, and train. 

»» 384.—Cariugton Dinner Toilette. Turique and 
revers. 


Basquine and 


Poiuted corsage, 


» 385.—The Daren Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
double tablier, and bouffant. 

+» 386.—Harewood Black Silk Costume. Corsage, 
upper skirt, and boutfant. 

» 387,—The Baden Travelling Costume. Corsage, 


tunique, and bouffant. 

ss 388.—Aguen Moruing Dress. Corangeagilet & skirt. 

” aN ee Costume for a Lady. New style, 
with yoke. 

» 891.—The Knollys Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
double tablier, and bouffant. 


SEPTEMBER, 1880. 

# 393.—The Gleichen Promenade Costume. Corsage 
and looped tunique. 

» 395.—The Coburg Promensde Costume. Cuirasse 
body, upper skirt, and bouffant, 

»» 396.—The Feodore Diuner Dress. 
skirt complete. 

o397.—The Solvyns Carriage Toilette. Corsage, 
tablier, and train complete. 

» 398.—The Griselda Costume, Lone corsage and 
revers, draped tablier and bouffant. 

»»405.—The Lovelace Costume. Corsage, double 
draperies, and bouffant. 

« 406.—The Hylton Black Silk Costume. Corsage, 
double tunique, and bouffant. 

oe 407.—The Chetwynd Costume. Corsage, Upber sir 

o 408.—The Albemarle Costume. Draped Polonaise, 
buttoning at back. 

»410.—The Bolsover Costume. Corsage, drapery, 
and bonffant. 

s 411.—The Ardilnun Costume. Full boty with yoke 
and wnistbelt, draped tnblier and buuffant. 

+» 487.—The Adrienne Travelling Costume. Draped 
Polonsies Princesse with hood. 

er 438.—The Paulina Costume. Pointed corsage with 
square opening, puniers ang bonffant. 

oy £39.—The Pompadour Costume. Corsage, triple 
tablier, aud bouffant. 


OCTOBER, 1880. 
No. 412.—Young Indy’s Promenade Costume. Polo- 

paire nrevers, buttoning at. back. 

2 413.—Tbe Fitzalan Costume. New Stye of Prin- 
cease Polonuise. 

»414.—The Harriugton Coatume. Corsage, Right 
and left sides of upper skirt and bouffant. 

oy 415.—The Dover Travelling Costume. Pleated 
blouse Bodice, with belt and upper skirt. 

» 416.—The Harbord Carringe Costume. Pvinted 
Corsage, and right & left sides of upper skirt. 

«, 417.—The Constance Costume. Polo: draped 
en Tunique, 

eo 418.—The Adeliza Dinner Toilette, complete. 

» 419.—The Saudys Ball Toilette. Pointed corsage, 
tablier, paniers, and bouffant. 

eo 420.—The Sybella Dinuer Dress. Corsage, redin- 
gote, aud drapery for the back. 


Corsage and 


OCTOBER, continued. 
» 433.—The Florise Costume. Sinugle-breasted Cor- 
sage Rediugote, and upper skirt. 
o 434.—The Modjeska Costume. Blouse Polonaise 
with yoke and gathered sleeves. 
» 435.—The Stunbope Costume. Princesse robe lacing 
at back, puffed sleeves, and dee; {:-lded scarf, 
» 436.—The Russell Costume. Pointed corsage, 
gatbered tablier and bouffant. 
+» 440.— Promenade Costume, Corsage, drapery, and 


bouffant. 
Polonaise and deep 


» 441.—Promenuade Costume, 
scarf, 

» 442,—Eurly Antumn Costume. Polonaixe a gilet, 
and upper skirt with revers and Louffaut, 

NOVEMBER, 1850. 

1» 444.—The Combermere Costume. Upper skirt and 
bouffant. 

» 446.—The Pnyet Costume, Corsnge, upper skirt, 
and drnperies, 

> 447.—The De Sagun Carriage Costume. Pointed 
corsage and ekirt, 

» H8.—The Clint-n Costume, Basquine, draperies, 

and bouffant, 

« 449.—Stylish ** Matines,”” 

sy 450.—The Bective Ball or Dinner Dress, 

» 451.—Dinner or Concert Tuilette fora Young Lady. 

+ 452.—The Clifden Promenade Costume. Cuiras: 
corsnve. and Firhwife upper skirt. 

»» 453.—The Felicie Black Silk Costume. Corsages 
lasques, draperies, and Louffant, 

» 454.—The Chevreu-e Costume, Corsage a revers, 
draperies, and bouffant. 

» 455.—The Cardross Costume. Basquine, tablier, 
end bouffant, 

+ 456.—The Abergavenny Handkerchief Costume. 
Cuirasse corsage, and upper skirt. 

, 457.—'The Serpentine Promenade Costume. Double- 
brensted fancy Redingote aud upper skirt. 

+» 458.—The Capucin Costume. Draped polonaise and 
bouffant, with cape aid poiuted hood. 

», 461.—The Seymour Costume. Pointed corsage, 
with cape and double upper skirt. 

o, 462.— Walking Dress. uine a revers and 


mpowne irt. 
+ 463.—The Pelham Costume. Corsage and upper 


skirt, 
»» 464,— Promenade Costume. Corsage with hood 
upper skirt, and drapery. 
», 465.—Keception Toitette. Corsage Princesse, and 
upper skirt, 
NEW PATTERNS FOR DECEMBER, 1890. 


Plate 1. 
No, 467.—-The Neville Visiting Costume. Corsage, 
cuirasse, and up) skirt. 
+» 468.—The Feversham Home Toilette. Upper skirt 
avd draperies, (The corsage is given full-sized.) 
« 469.—The Idina Promenade Costume. Corsage a 
revers, upper iA and bouffant. 


n 40.—The Leigh Costume. Single-breasted Red- 
ingote, tabhier, and bouffant. 

eo 471,—The Hermioue long Visite Mantle, with Hood. 

»» 472,—The Octavia Promenade Costume. Polonaise 
Princesse, with eos and puffed sleeve, 


Plate 3. 

» 473.—Little Girl's Ball Toilette for a child of 5, 

» 474,—The Foljambe Evening Dress. Low body, 
draperies of upper skirt aud train, 

«, 475,—The Ad-line Ball Tuilette. Pointed corsage, 

ape skirt, and sash, 

« 476.—Ball Toilette for a Girl of 14 or 15, Tunique 
and upper skirt. 

Plate 4. 

»» 477.—The Montgomerie Promenade Costume, Cor- 
sage a gi et with puffed sleeve, triple upper 
skirt and Louffant, 

».478.—The ‘* Indispensable,” a short Visite Mantle 
with Hood. 

1 479.—The Comtesse Robe, Pointed corsage, with 
coat basques, Beier aes with moveable train. 


6. 

» 481.—The Sangeli Costume. Corsage with gathered 
back and draped upper skirt, 

> 482.—The Risette Costume. Corsage with waist- 
helt sislea ery of skirt. 

» 483.—Handsome Black Silk Costume. Polonaise 
and draperies. 

+, 484.—Cheviot Morning Coatume. Corsage a revers 
with waistbelt ua orred upper akirt, 

oy 485.—The Victoria Costume, for a Girl of 14 to 15. 

»» 486,—Capncine Costume, for a Young Lady 15 or 16, 

+», 487,— Winter Paletot, fora little Girl of 4 or 5, $d. 

» 488.—Young Lody’s Dinner Costume. Corsage # 
gilet and double.tablier. 

1, 489.—Dinver Drese. Open, corsage, with capes and 
draped tunique skirt, 

Continued on nezt (page. 


DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, POST FREE, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED. 


DECEMBER, continued. 
Plate 8. 

ee 490.—Indoor Toilette. Draped polonaise tunique, 
with waistbelt and hood. 

»» 491.—Little Boy’s Costume for 5 years old, 3d. 

»y 402.—Iudoor Costume. Polonaise Priucesse, well 
draped, aud with triple cape. 

»» 493.—Huudkerchief Costume, for a Girl of 11 or 12. 
Very novel siyle, 

Larye-sized Patterns, 

eo» 495.—Princesse Dress for a chest measure of 43 
inches, 

»» 496.—Pulouaise Piincesse for a chest measure of 44 
inches, 


Sizpence Each. 
No. 1.—Marquise long Trained Skirt, for Evening 
Fess. 
oe» 2-—Dresa Skirt, walking Length ; (Trotteuse.) 
»» 8.—Dress Skirt, medium train. ’ 
»» 4.—Dress Skirt, long round train. 
»» 5.—Dress Skirt, long square train. — 
The set of sive dress skirts is supplied, post free, for 
1s. Od. ; or any three for 1s, 1d. 


LADIES’ 
MANTLES, PALETOTS, PELISSES, &o.. 
New styles for Autumn & Winter, 1880-81. 
Price 6d. Each. 
421.—The Parisian cloth Jacket. Single-breasted 
with kilted skirt at sides. 

»» 422.—The Kathleen double-breasted cloth Jacket, 
buttoning to the neck. 

» 423.—Muarcia Pelisse for velvet. Half tight-fitting. 

», 424.—The Copenhagen Paletot, for cloth fur trim- 
med. uble-breasted, wide collar and cuffs, 

425.—Ax.turias Visite Mantle for silk or cachmire. 

o» 426.—The Portia Visite, with gathered sleeve. 

>» 427.—The Odeyne Visite. 

o» 428.—The Eugenie Visite Mantle. 

»» 429.—The Somerset Ulster, double-breasted; with 

shaw! collar. 
430.—The Montrose Ulster, double-breasted with 
tripl» Carrick capes. 

», 481.—The Saltoun Circular Cloak, with new form of 
heod, and armholes at front. 

os 432.—The Beaufort single-breasted Ulster, the sides 
of ukirt made to open for travelling. 

No.443.—'I'he Chanoinesse Winter Mantle, with 
thered shoulders. 

«, 445.—Le Purisien Mantle, with deep round cape and 
no n.eeves, 

>, 459.—Tue Versailles Visite Mantle, for satin& fur. 

o» 400.—La Douilette Russe, a novel form of long 
soph Visite Mantle, Very elegant style, 

468,—St. Joseph Visi le. Very clegan 

* with long skirt; requires to be richly 
trimmed. 

»480.—The Iady’s Newmarket Jacket. Double- 
breasted, with short Redingote skirt. 

2 493.—Close-titting, Double-breasted Ulster, with 
Shoulder Cape. It buttons to the neck. 

»» 494.—The Lady's Coaching Coat. A tight-fitting, 
single-breasted Ulster, with waist seam and 
alo.g Redingote skirt, It has a coat collar 
and turnover, 


USRYUL STANDARD STYLES. 
N.B, Nos, 306 to 318 are Summer styles. 
e» 140.—The Victoria Mautelet. 
202%.—The Pauline Casaque, for velvet and Ince. 


oe 204.—The Marion Paletot, double-breasted with 
shaw] collar. 

»- 207.—The Barbara Visite, double-breasted. 

o» 200.—The Adeline Pelisse, close-fittiug, with long 

akirt & wide sleeve. 

»» 210.—The Phillippa Mauteau Visite: skirt lone. 

oo SIL Clomerateing: double-breasted Ulster, without 
be! 


t. 
o» 2lla.—Same style of Ulster, but single-breasted. 
», 212.—The Dorothea Pelisse, loug akirt and single- 
breasted with coat. sleeve. 
oe 220.—Single-breasted Ulster. New and improved 
atyle, with one, two, or three capes. 
oe» 239.—Circular Cloak, or Rotonde, with round kood. 
»» 239a.—Circular Cloak, or Rotonde, with pointed hood. 
», 341.—The Elizabeth Visite Mautle. 


», 246.—The Binrritz Sortiedu bal; very elegant and novel. 


o. 295.—The Ottoline Waterproof, new siogle-breasted 


style. 
256, ew Winter Ulster: double-brensted, and but- 
touing up to the neck, with shoulder cape. 

os 261.—The Heloise Visite. 

«, 306.—The Cavendish Redingote : Single-breasted. 

o> 308.—The Lambert Jacket. 

»» 309.—Tbe Vienua Redingote: Double-breasted, 

oy 310.—The Victoria Visite Mantle. 

oe 311.—The Marlborongh Visite Mantelet. 

»» 312.—The Narcisan Manteiet. 

»2 313.—The Enstbourne Scarf Mantelet. 

oe 314.—The Derby Dust Cont. Redingote atyle and 
Aouble-brensted, with cont collar, 

or 315.—The Beatrice Visite. 

eo, 317.—The Ediuburgh Dust Cloak. 
with large Dolman sleeves. 

ov 320.—New Spring Mootle. 

329.—The Cecil Visite Muntle. 

22 333.—The Langtry Jacket, with uew shape of 
Langtry Hood. é 

ee 374.—'The Antioch Travelling Ulster, with red'n- 

gote skirt, and pointed hood, 


Visite style, 


203.—The Alathea Paletot, single-breasted, for cloth. 


MANTLES, &c., Continued. 


» 379.—The Gladys Demi-saison Paletot. Single- 
breasted, with coat collar. 

»» 392.—The Loudoun Visite Mantle. Draped at back, 
with square ends in front. 

» 394.—The Carnarvon Outdoor Jacket. Double- 
breasted and tight-fitting, with revers at neck. 

»» 409.—The Mayfair Jacket for outdoor wear. Close- 
fitting and single-breasted, with new hood. 


HOODS. 

» 212a.—Pointed Hood for Ulater or Mantle. 8d. 

»» 3128.—Round Hood for do. do. 3d. 

»» 212c.—Cape Hood for do. do, laying quite flat on the 

shoulders. 3d. 

a 335a.—The Alpine Hood for Outdoor Jacket, 

similar in style to the Langtry Hood. Sd. 
N. B.—The above four hoods are all arranged so that 

they can be worn over the hat or bonnet, if required. 

w 885c.—The Langtry Hood, new pointed style, with 
edges turued back, only sold pinned to show 
the making up. 6d. 


MOURNING COSTUMES. 


Price 6a. Each. 


so» 128.—Deep Mourning Costume, for a parent. 
» 187.—Mourning Costume, pointed corsage & tunique, 
so» 167.—Mourning Visite Mantle. 
o> 168.—Mourning Paletot, double-breasted. 
” ime ern Mourning Dress. Corsage and open 
unique 
sy 228.—Half-Morning Costume, Basquinea gilet and 
open tunique, 
»» 258.—Half-Mourning Coatume. Corsage Princesse, 
ries and bouffant. 
vw 270.—: oe Costume. Corsage-Redivgote and 
skirt. 
o» 990.—Mourning Costume. Corsage and Tunique, 
oe ame Mournisg Costume. 
»» 964.—Outdoor Mourning Visite. (The skirt is of 
the usual form.) 
oy Soh Sale monening, Pelerine Mantle, with pointed 
s. 


ends. 
»» 902.—Half-mourning Costume. Corsage a gilet and 


raped upper ekirt. 
*,* For Underskirts, see above. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 


Price Sd, for all marked on the list as under 13 years of age ; 


13 years and upwards, 6d, 
(JUVENILE COSTUMES FOR AUTUMN 


AND WINTER, 1880-81.) 
» 309.—The Annette Costume. Draped Princesse 
Single- 


tunique for a Girl of 8 to 10. 

»»400.—The Olga Demi-saison Paletot. 
breasted, with cape collar, for a girl of 7 to 9. 

so» 401.—The Melita Ulster. Double-breasted, button- 
ing to neck, for a girl vf 10 to 14. 

eo» 402.—'The Gabrielle Promenade Toilette for a Girl 
of 14 or 15. Corsage, draped tablier, and 
bouffant, 

sy 408.—‘Ihe Florence Toilette, fora Girl of 11 or 13. 
Princesse robe with sash. 

oy 404.—Little Victorine’s Costume. 
with sailur’s collar and cash. 


Blouse dress 


oy 114.—Gilet Costume for a Girl of 6. 

»» 129.—Summer Costume for a child of 5. 

oe 142a.—Lawn ‘Tenuis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8. 

oy 1428.—The same Pinafore, for a girl of 11 to 12, 

oe 143.—Pleated dress for a little girl of 7 or 8. 

oy 144.—Norfolk Bodice with yoke and skirt for a yonng 

lady of 15 or 16. Chest measure 31 inches. 

oe 146.—Dress with low neck for a little girl of 5 or 6. 

+ 147.—Zouave Suit for buy 8 or 9 years ld. 

»» 148.—Paletot or out door Jacket for a little girl 6, 

oy 149.—Corsage a basques, scarf and skirt fora girl of 

13 or 14. Chest mensure 203. 6d. 

»» 150.—Man of War suit for a boy ¥ or 10 yenrs. 6d. 

sy 151.—Boy's Sailor's Suit, axe 7 to 8, 6d. 
yy 151a.—Boy’s Sailor's suit, ave 10 tol'. 6d. 
»» 161.—The Ida Costume for a girl of 8. Dreas and 
Jacket. 

»» 162.—'T'he Alice dress for a girl of 11 to 12. 

oy 163.—The Isabel outdoor Jacket, double breasted, 
for n young Indy of 12 to 14. 

2 164,.—The Louise Costume for a little girl of 9 or 10, 
Robe Princesse and kilted flounce. 

» 165.—The Mand Toilette for a girl of 7 years old. 
Dress with revers and collar, scurf and flounce. 

oy 166.—The Helena outdoor Jacket for n little girl of 
5 or 6, Single breasted atyle with long skirt. 

is agro: same kiud of outdoor Jacket for ayirlof 

or 9, 

», 176.—Polonnise and skirt fora child of 5 years old. 

»» 189.—Princexse Dress for a child of 4. 

», 214.—Donble-brensted Ulster with or without belt 
for na girl of 12; similar shape to No. 211. 

»» 214a.—Ditto ditto for a girl of 14. 6d. 

», 224.—Ball Dreas for a Girl of 12 or 13. Princess 
Polonaise, with square opening at neck. ‘This 
may also be used fora Lawn Tennis apron, 

» 227.—Ball Dress for a Little Girl of 4o0r 5, 

sy 229a.—Single-brensted Ulster with cape for a little 

girl of 12 to 13. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES, Continued. 

»» 2298.—Single breasted Ulster with cape fora little 

girl of 8 to 1U years. 

ve 229c.—Single-brensted Ulster with cape for little girl 

of 5 or 6 years. 

»» 283.—'he Dora Costume, for a girl of 10 years old. 

»y 284,—T he “' Mary ’’ Costume, for a little girl of 6, 

+» 285.—'The Gwendoline Costume, for a youug lady of 
14 years of age, Price 6d. 

so 286.—The Evelyn Costume, Corsage skirt and sash, 
for a girl of 7. 

»» 287.—The Georgina Costume, for a young lady of 9. 

yearsold. Corsage, Redingote. & upper skirt. 

»» 288.—The Clarice Dress, for a little girl 6 years old. 

+, 290.—Dress, with gathered body, for a young lady 
about 15 or 16, 6a. 

oe 8284.—The Orleans Lawn Tennis Pinafore, for a 
Girl of 14 or 15, 6d, 

se 3288,—Ditto ditto for a Girl of 10, 3d. 

oy 330.—Jersey Corsage, for a little girl of 9, Sd. No 
pattern required for skirt or sash. 

9 335B.—The Alpine Hood. 8d. 

»» 336.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 15. 6d. 

»» 537.— Princesse Dress for a Girl of 12. 3d. 

v 3874.—Robe Princesse for a girl of 9 yearn old. 

so» 387.—Costume for a Child of 5 years old. Jacket 
and Louis XIV. gilet and flounce. 

»» 349.—Princesse Polonaise for a Girl of 14. Chest 
measure 29 inches. 

»» 850:—Costume for a Young Lady of 15. Chest 
measure 30 inches. Corsage and draped 
upper skirt, 

» 393.—Sun Hat fora Girl of 10 or 12. 3d. 

 354.—The Bébé Sun Bonnet for a Girl of 4. 

” cmawerry a aot Sun Bonnet fora Girl of 5 years 
old, . 

»» 356.—Pinafore for a Child of 5 years old. 3d. 

o» 377.—Little Rénée’s Costume, for a Child of 5 years 


old. 
+, 378.—The Eglantine Costume, for a Girl of 6 or 7. 
»» 3889.—Bathing Costume for a Girl of 14 or 15. 


STANDARD BODY PATTERNS 


WITH BASQUES. 
FOR ALL SIZES. 
(In thin tissue paper, at Reduced Prices.) 


CHILDREN and GIBLS' sizes 3d. each, post free. 


Chest Measure 19, age 2; chest 20}, age 4; 
chest 22, age 6; chest 24, age 8; chest 27, age 
11 to 12; chest 284, age 12 to 13; chest 30, age 
14 to 15. 

Or may be had out in brown rT 
price 6d. each; the complete set, ah Rg ard 
post free. 

LADIES’ SIZES, 4d. each, post free. 
Pest Measures,—31}, 33, 343, 36, 373, 393, 


Or may be had cut in brown by 
6d. each ; the complete set, price 3s., pve tree. 


*,° Thislist is added to every month ; for particulars 
which 866 succeeding auinbeva of the ieee . a 

*, Patterns are withdrawn from this list 
they ‘go out of fashion, 0 eld 

%,* These patterns (Children’s patterns ex- 
cepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure, measur. 
ing 344 inches Chest measure, and 24 inches 
Waist measure. Instructions for Dressmaking, 
and for enlarging or decreasing the size, will be 
enclosed gratis with each pattern, 


Apply by LETTER ONLY, enclosing postage 
stamps, tc Messrs. Louis Devere & Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

In ordering a Pattern the Number 
(and Latrer if any) must be spectfied. 


NEW FRENCH UNDERLINEN. 
Just Published. 
DEVERE'’'S 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


or 
FULL-SIZED PATTERNS OF UNDERLINEN 
FOR LADIES, GIRLS, AND CHILDREN, 
TOGETHER WITH BABY LINEN AND UNDER- 
GARMENTS FOR GENTLEMEN AND BOYS, 


With prices of each, and an engraving of the 
appearance of each garment when made up. Tho 
a forms an Eight-page Pamphlet, the size of 
this Magazine, and will be sent to any address 


POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS, 


Which should be forwarded to Louis Devere & 
Co., 1 Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 
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The Theatres —continuea 


THE HAYMARKET. ; 

The return of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft to this 
house is hailed with ardent expectation. These 
talented artistes reappear on Nov. 27 in The 
Vicarage, A Fireside Story, by Mr. Clement 
Scott, and they will also resume, for a limited 
number of nights their original characters, 
Jack Poyntz and Naomi Tighe in School. We 
venture to predict for Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft a 
warm welcome and a successful season. 

THE COURT. 

Madame Modjeska’s brilliant suecessin Mary 
Stuart is fully assured by the voice of public 
approval. The effect of this lady’s acting is 
electrical upon her audience, and the foreign 
accent, far from being unsuitable, serves most 
forcibly to remind us that the ill-fated Mary 
before us was the daughter of a foreign Prin- 
cess, was educated in France, and had been 
wife of a French dauphin. The gifted artiste is 
admirably supported, the entire cast being an 
“all round good’’ one. Everyone should strive 
to be in time to see Mr. Wilson Barrctt in A 
Clerical Error. 

NEW SADLER'S WELLS. é 

Mr. Charles Warner has appeared as Clande 
Melnotte in the Lady of Lyons, a character for 
which his great. personal advantages, sympa- 
pathetic voice, and eloquent gestures, made him 
in every way suitable. ‘The Pauline of Miss 
Isabel Bateman was a very graceful, tender 
character, the struggle between love and pride 
being marked with an artistic skill which prom- 
ises mnch for this gifted young lady. On 
November 17th the Lady of Lyons made way 
for The Road to Ruin, in which Mr. C. Warner 
ably sustained the character of Harry Dornton. 
A new epilogue has been written expressly for 
this revival by H. J. Byron, Esq. 

PRINCE OF WALES'S. 

Miss Genevieve Ward has scored another 
success in Anne Mie, and if her impersonation 
of the betrayed Dutch maiden reminds us a 
little of Stephanie de Mohrivart, we are not 
disposed to cavil at it. Was not the Marquise 
perfect? The play is now much compressed, 
and is placed upon the stage in a manner that 
reflects the greatest credit on Mr. Edgar Bruce’s 
management. Miss Ward is supported by a 

owerful company, including Messrs. Edgar 

ruce, Fernandez, Flockton, Forbes Robertson, 
&c., &c., and Mrs. Leigh Murray. 


At the Garety Mr. Florence is appearing in 
Captain Cuttle, and Olivette is drawing crowded 
houses to the fashionable little SrRAND. The 
Corsican Brothers remains attractive at the 
Lyceum, and is still supplemented hy Bygones. 
Mr. Byron’s Bow: Bells chime most harmoniously 
at the Roya.ry, where Miss Kate Lawler acts 
with extremo grace and naturalness the part of 
Effie, the youthful heroine. 


atliscellaneous. 


——+oe 
COMPETITIVE DESIGNS FOR 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS. 


This interesting Exhibition closed on the 20th 
October. The prizes, fifteen in number, were 
awarded on the 25th. The firat prize (£100) was 
gained by Alice Squires; it was numbered 168 
on the Catalogue, and bore the motto ‘* Ruge 
Canore.” It consisted of a series of four small 
landscape views, the arrangement of color bein 
extremely delicate and most effective, particu- 
larly in the fourth and last little picture of the 
series, which represents a Winter Scene. The 
second prize (£75) was awarded to Herbert All- 
chin, and represented some exquisitely-painted 
birds and flowers, &c., arrangedin three compart- 
ments, or pictures. The third prizes (each of 
£50) fell to the lot of two ladies—Harriett M. 
Bennett, and Patty Townsend. ‘Ihe fourth 
prizes (of which there were five of £25 each) 
represented designs of just merit and variety of 
conception, all excellent in their several styles. 
Of the five fifth prizes (each of £20) the sama 
may be truly said.;| Honorable mention was 
made of more than forty others, and there 
were other beautiful designs. all of which would 
doubtless have been particularized had the 
judges found it possible to extend their notice 
still further, among which we would mention 
No. 396—a beautifully-executed trio of cards, 
representing, respectively, Violets, Saxifrage, 
and Sneedwell: No. 609. representing lovely 


THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


sprays of two kinds of fern: No. 368—a series 
of four amall crosses, arranged on a gilt ground. 
The greatest credit and the best thanks of the 
public are due to Mr. Raphael Tuck for his spirit 
_ and generosity in inaugurating this Exhibition. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS, ETC. 


Among the many novelties of this kind, 
which abound as the festive season approaches, 
it is pleasant to point out to our readers a 
source from which very elegant cards, &c., may 
be obtained at the cheapest possible rate. We 
have received from Mr. Kingsbury, of 80, Ful- 
ham Road, specimens of his ** Champion Shilling 
Packet of Christmas and New Year Cards,” 
and his ‘‘ Shilling Scrap Packet,’’ which, for 
liberality in quantity, and beauty of design, 
combined with cheapness, we have never seen 
equalled. 


— Correspowdence. 


I. All letters must be addressed to the EpiTors, 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

IL. Correspondents who desire answere by post 
must enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

IIL, MSS. must alirays be accompanied by 
stamps jor return, if found ineligible. 


EDITOR’S NOTICES. 
PREPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


This Mazazine will be sent post free to any place in 
Great Britain, and to other Countries in Class A of 
the Postal Union: For ONE Yar, Ls. 6d.; Six 
Montis, 5s. ‘4l.; THrEE MoNTus, 38; SINGLE 
Copiss, Twelve Stamps. 

Subscriptions to be paid to Lovrs DEVERE & Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W 

PosT-OFFICEB ORDERS payable at Young Strect, 
Kensington, 


JUVENILE PLATE. 

We will send, post free for 3 stamps, the Steel 
Plate Engraving of Children’s Costumes for Autumn 
and Winter, which ap peared in September last, 
with reverse views and de scription. 


For the bencfit of New Subscribers, we have 
made arrangements to accompany any pattern, 
that has been issued more than two months, 
with an illustration and letterpress description 
for threepence, that is to say, 9d. for the six- 

enny patterns, 7d. for fourpenny patterns, and 
6d. for threepenny patterns. Itmust be specially 
mentioned in the letter that the illustration is 
required. This month’s and last month's Il- 
lustrations can only be obtained by purchasing 
the Magazine. 

Ladies who wish to have the ParTrerNs 
PINNED TOGETHER, to indicate how they are 
made up, can have this done by enclosing 81x 
STAMPS EXTRA for each pattern. Special men- 
tion should be made of this when ordering. If 
a flat pattern as well as the pinned one is re- 
quired, the price of the two will be 1s. 4d. 


Mrs. Forster (Cape Town) writes :— 
‘‘@* #4 T have for many years been a sub- 
acriber to your valuable magazine, and find it 
reatly improved by the recent alterations. The 
adies of S. Africa are much indebted to you 


for the valuable hints with regard to the toilet 
contained in your magazine.”’ 

[Your question concerning a Sarah Bernhardt 
ruff has been answered by our friend the Com- 
texse de B—— in her Paris Letter of this month. 
We would have replied to you by post, but the 
Coratesse thought that the information might be 
of use to other readers,—Ep. 


Mags. B. (Southport) writes :— 

‘*T have been o subscriber to your magazine 
for a number of years, and, especially lately, 
have been greatly pleased with it, and have recom- 
mended it to several ladies in and about South- 
port, ard I can safely ray that it gives greater 
satisfaction than any other magaziue published ; 
for myself I find it of great service, the patterns 
are no true, and the plates are both ladylike and 
atylish. without being in the least degree exag- 
gerated.”’ 

Miss Firta writes :— 

“T was greatly gratified with the Girl's 
Costume you sent me a fortnight ago. It made 
up splendidly. I am doing a good respectable 
business, and I think it is owing partly to my 
having begun to take your patterns. They are 
so elegant. in design, and so perfectly fitting, I 
think myself fortunate to be able to obtain 
them. 1 shall always feel grateful to you.”’ 

Miss READDIE was much pleased with former 
patterns sent, and finds the magazine very use- 
ful to her; the plates are easily copied, and the 
shapes can be depended upon for a good fit, 
though cheap. 

Mrs. R. (Exmouth) writes :— 

“Your patterns at 6d. each are most use- 
ful. elegant, and correct, and of great service to 
ladies having garments made at home.”’ 

The above letters are selected from a masa of 
complimentary correspondence, aud way serve to 
prove that our efforts to render our Magazine 
useful to our kind patrons are appreciated, Our 
increased number of coxtumes, and the varied 
character of the contents of the Magazine, have 
evidently made their mark, as we find a corre- 
sponding increase in the sale of both Book and 
Patterns.—Ep. 

Mrs. R. F.—We have now added to our List 
(in compliance with the wishes of numerous sub- 
scribers) a pattern of Princesse Dress for 43 
inches chest measure, and a Princesse Polonaise 
for 44inches. These patterns will be 6d. each, 
and we shall be happy to forward either on re- 
ceipt of stamps. e should have replied o 
you by post, had you complied with Rule I. 


Letters specially acknowledged from Mrs. N. 
(Otley), Mrs. J. R. (Manchester), Esther 8., 
Miss Evans, Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Blundell, &c. 


1 vol. cloth. feap. 8vo., 5s. 
POEMS AND SONNETS. 


By Haggiett StTocka.u. 


“There is a good deal of grace and tend i 
Miss Stockall’s verses.” —Salurday Rete hie 
“ These are the thoughts of a retined and cultivated 
bese yaar’ pleasing verse."’—Speetator. 
ever devoid of a tender and graceful suggesti 
ness.”—The Queen. e nn a 


Lonpon :—Simpkin, Marshall & Co.,4, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, and all Booksellers and  etsanenee 


Deveres Model Busts.—Price 26s. 


(Including Crate, Packing, and free delivery 4 miles of Charing Cross, 
or at any London Terminus.) 


We consider these Busts to be of so much importance to our Subscribers, that 
we again give the illustration of one on this page. They are supplied only to 
our Subscribers, and we charge them at cost price, so as to place this great 


advantage in the reach of all our supporters. 


We supply these Busts, for the following sizes of Chest Measures :—30 inches, 


814, 33, 314, 36, 374, 304, 41, 424, and 44 inches. 


Devere’s Model Bustis specially made for the use of Drapers, Dressmakers, 
and private families, it ia accurately moulded in papier maché from the most 
perfect figures, and is covered with stout twilled calico, thus affording a firm yet 
flexible surface for the various purposes of making, trimming, and trying-on. 

When ordering a Bust for general trade purposes, it may suffice to mention 
the size or sizes required, but when a Lady requires one for her own private 
use, she should ALWAYS SEND A DRESS BODY with the order, 
because Ladies and their maids have so many ways of taking the chest measure, 
thatit can hardly ever be relied on as a sure guide. When a dress body is sent 
(no matter if new or old), a Bust best suited to the Lady’s figure will be 
carefully selected from our stock, and the body will be returned in the crate 


carefully packed to prevent damage. 


Can be obtained only from Louis DevERE & Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, 
London, W. Orders to be sent by letter only, enclosing P. O. Order, cheque, or 


: AL specimen Bust may be seen, and Orders given, at our 


cash for the amount. 
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